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INTRODUCTION 

A  great  many  formulas  have  been  given  for  calculating  the 
mutual  and  self-inductance  of  the  various  cases  of  electrical  circuits 
occuring  in  practice*  Some  of  these  formulas  have  subsequently 
been  shown  to  be  wrong,  and  of  those  which  are  correct  and  appli- 
cable to  any  given  case  there  is  usually  a  choice,  because  of  the 
greater  accuracy  or  greater  convenience  of  one  as  compared  with 
the  others.  For  the  convenience  of  those  having  such  calculations 
to  make  we  have  brought  together  in  this  paper  all  the  formulas 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  which  are  of  value  in  the  calculation 
of  mutual  and  self-inductance,  particularly  in  nonmagnetic  circuits 
where  the  frequency  of  the  current  is  low  enough  to  assure  sensibly 
uniform  distribution  of  current  In  the  last  section  some  formulas 
are  given  for  the  variation  of  the  self-inductance  and  resistance  with 
the  frequency.  A  considerable  number  of  formulas  which  have 
been  shown  to  be  unreliable  or  which  have  been  replaced  by  others 
that  are  less  complicated  or  more  accurate  have  been  omitted, 
although  in  most  cases  we  have  given  references  to  such  omitted 
formulas.  Where  several  formulas  are  applicable  to  the  same  case 
we  have  pointed  out  the  especial  advantage  of  each  and  indicated 
which  one  is  best  adapted  to  precision  work. 

In  the  second  part  of  each  section  of  the  paper  we  give  a  number 
of  examples  to  illustrate  and  test  the  formulas.  We  have  given  the 
work  in  many  cases  in  full  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  such  calculations 
in  order  to  make  the  formulas  as  useful  as  possible  to  students  and 
others  not  familiar  with  such  calculations,  and  also  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  checking  up  the  results  by  anyone  going  over  the  subject 
We  have  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  in  reading 
the  work  of  others. 
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In  the  appendix  to  the  paper  are  a  number  of  tables  that  will  be 
found  useful  in  numerical  calculations  of  inductance. 

In  most  cases  we  have  given  the  name  of  the  author  of  a  formula 
in  connection  with  the  formula.  This  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
historical  interest,  or  to  give  proper  credit  to  the  authors,  but  also 
because  we  have  found  it  helpful  to  distinguish  in  this  way  the  various 
formulas  instead  of  denoting  each  merely  by  a  number.  The  formulas 
of  sections  8  and  9,  which  are  taken  largely  from  a  paper  by  one  of 
the  present  authors,*  are,  however,  not  so  designated,  although  the 
authorship  of  those  that  are  not  new  is  indicated  where  known. 

This  paper  includes  practically  all  the  matter  contained  in  the 
1907  paper  under  the  same  title  by  Rosa  and  Cohen,  but  in  addition 
to  a  thorough  revision  in  which  some  errors  are  corrected  and  some 
formulas  extended,  a  large  amount  of  new  matter  has  been  added 
both  in  the  body  of  the  paper  and  in  the  tables.  We  shall  be  grate- 
ful to  anyone  detecting  any  errors  either  in  formulas  or  tables  if  he 
communicates  the  same  to  us. 

1.  MUTUAL  INDUCTANCE  OF  TWO  COAXIAL  CIRCLES 
MAXWELL'S  FORMULAS  IN  ELLIPTIC  INTEGRALS 

The  first  and  most  important  of  the  formulas  for  the  mutual  in- 
ductance of  coaxial  circles  is  the  formula  in  elliptic  integrals  given 
by  Maxwell :  * 


M.^.^(^l-ky-iB 


[I] 


in  which  A  and  a  are  the  radii  of  the  two  circles,  d  is  the  distance 
between  their  centers,  and 

--    ,  "V^         -    sin  7==^^^^^' 

/^and  E  are  the  complete  elliptic  integrals  of  the  first  and  second 
kind,  respectively,  to  modulus  k.  Their  values  may  be  obtained 
from  the  tables  of  Legendre  (see  Tables  XII  and  XIII  in  the  Appen- 
dix), or  the  values  of  M-^  /^ir^Aa  may  be  obtained  from  Table  I  in 
the  appendix  of  this  paper,  the  values  of  7  being  the  argument 

*This  Bulletin,  4,  p  301;  1907. 

^  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Vol.  II,  {  701. 
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The  notation  of  Maxwell  is  slightly  altered  in  the  above  expres- 
sions in  order  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  formulas  to  follow. 

Formula  (i)  is  an  absolute  one,  giving  the  mutual  inductance  of 
two  coaxial  circles  of  any  size  at  any  distance  apart  If  the  two 
circles  have  equal  or  nearly  equal  radii,  and  are  very  near  each  other, 
the  quantity  k  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  unity 
and  7  will  be  near  to  90*^.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficiently 
exact  value  of  F  and  E  from  the  tables,  as  the 
quantities  are  varying  rapidly  and  the  tabular 
differences  are  very  large.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  following  formula,  also  given  by 
Maxwell  *  (derived  by  means  of  Landen's  trans- 
formation), is  more  suitable : 


M^^-^-^XF^-E, 


[2] 


in  which  F^  and  E^  are  complete  elliptic  inte- 
grals to  modulus  ^1,  and 

4^a 


K- 


n  +  r. 


=s  sm7i 


(^i  +  r./ 


fj  and  r,  are  the  greatest  and  least  distances  of 
one  circle  from  the  other  (Fig.  i);  that  is, 


Flg.l 


r^^^jA'^-ay  +  d' 
r^  =  ^lA-ay  +  d* 

The  new  modulas  k^  differs  from  unity  more  than  >fe,  hence  71  is  not 
so  near  to  90°  as  7  and  the  values  of  the  elliptic  integrals  can  be 
taken  more  easily  from  the  tables  than  when  using  formula  (i)  and 
the  modulus  6. 

Another  way  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  when  k  is  nearly  unity  is 
to  calculate  the  integrals  F  and  E  directly,  and  thus  not  use  the 
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tables  of  elliptic  integrals,  expanding  F  and  E  in  terms  of  the 
complementary  modulus  ^,  where  k' « -^i  — >fe*.     k'  may  usually  be 

more  accurately  calculated  by  the  formula  k!  «  — .    The  expressions 
for  -Fand  E  are  very  convergent  when  kf  is  small. 


'■-"^F+iK"*?-^) 


1^         •         « 


2*4*6»8«'^  V*^>fe'     1.2     34    5.6    7.8^ 


+ 


[3] 


^2*4*6»8^  V^>fe'     1.2     3.4    5.6    tA) 


The  equations  (3)  are  very  convergent  for  if  <o.i,  (>&^ 0.995), 
and  satisfactory  accuracy  will  be  attained  down  to  ^  =  0.985,  thus 
covering  the  range  of  values  for  which  interpolation  in  L^^endre's 
tables  becomes  difficult. 

For  values  of  k  near  0.985  it  is  perhaps  more  accurate  to  calculate 
M  from  elliptic  integrals  F^  and  E^  with  a  modulus  k^  greater  than 
k.  The  modulus  k^  which  is  complementary  to  k^  is  smaller  than 
k\  and  the  values  of  F^  and  E^  calculated  from  the  series  formulas  (3) 
putting  k^  in  pldce  of  hf  converge  more  rapidly  than  the  values  of 
/^and  ^  when  calculated  by  the  same  selies  formulas.  The  formula 
for  making  the  transformation  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  (2).  It  is 
most  conveniently  written 
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^-4Wa7[^-^^l 


,  ,     X     k       k 


[4] 


When  the  distance  between  the  circles  is  large,  formula  (i) 
becomes  unsuitable  for  calculation  for  two  reasons,  (a)  because  7 
falls  outside  the  range  of  Table  XIII  and  (6)  because  the  quantity 

(1 ""  ^ y^—  -tJ^  comes  out  as  the  small  difiPerence  of  two  large 

quantities.  The  use  of  formula  (4)  overcomes  the  first  objection, 
but  makes  the  matter  still  worse  as  far  as  the  second  is  concerned. 
We  may,  however,  express  (i)  in  terms  of  a  series  by  means  of  the 
well  known  expressions  of  Wallis  * 

aL        ,  1  2-4-6  •  •     •       a«     J         JJ 
^^    _  I  fi-3-5---(a«-^)|Vg"    1 

2L  1    I   2-4-6  ....        2«       (2«-l)J 

Substituting  these  values  in  (i)  we  find 

M.^^a[.  4- f^+-^3^  +5-ra^  +  •  •  •  •]  [5] 

the  general  term  in  the  brackets  being 
73.5. 7.  .  '(^n-{.i)\\2n  +  2)      ^  [35  7-(g«  +  i)T  ^ 

\4.6-8.   •   •(2«  +  2)/(2«— l)  L4-6.8  •   •  •  2W      J(2«-l)(2«  +  2) 

For  values  of  ^  up  to  o.  i  (7  =  5?  7)  the  series  (5)  is  very  convergent, 
and  may  be  used  for  values  of  k  up  to  0.2  (7 « ii?5)  without  serious 
labor.  In  the  latter  case  and  for  still  larger  values  of  kj  we  may 
calculate  M  in  terms  of  the  smaller  modulus  k^  of  formula  (2). 
This  last  expression  becomes  on  expansion 

^GreenhiU's  *'BUiptic  Fauctions/'  pp.  9, 176. 
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the  general  term  in  the  brackets  being 

\2«  +  i/L4-6-8  ....  (2«  +  2)J 

The  series  (6)  converges  more  rapidly  than  (5),  and  may  be  used 

with  ease  for  values  of  k^  as  great  as  -,  (7i=»i4?5))  which  corre- 

4 

sponds  to  >fe=o.8,  (7=53?2). 
To  recapitulate — 
(i)  For  values  of  k  between  zero  and  0.2  use  (5). 

(2)  For  values  of  >fe  a  little  larger  and  up  to  0.8  use  (6). 

(3)  For  values  of  k  between  about  0.7  and  0.985  the  elliptic 
integrals  in  (i)  may  be  conveniently  taken  by  interpolation  from 
Legendre's  tables  or  from  Table  XIII. 

(4)  For  values  of  k  greater  than  about  0,7  we  may  use  (4). 

(5)  For  values  of  k  greater  than  about  0.985  we  may  use  (3). 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  formulas  overlap,  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  in  every  case  to  calculate  the  mutual  inductance  by  at  least 
two  di£Eerent  formulas,  the  less  accurate  serving  as  a  check  on  the 
more  accurate. 

The  choice  of  formulas  is  considered  more  in  detail  on  page  19. 

WSmSTBIN'S  FORMULA 

Weinstein  *  gives  an  expression  for  the  mutual  inductance  of  two 
coaxial  circles,  in  terms  of  the  complementary  modulus  k'  used  in 
the  preceding  series  (3).  Substituting  in  equation  (i)  the  values  of 
F  and  E  given  above  we  have  Weinstein's  equation,  which  is  as 
follows: 

-{^-^r-m"-m>'"-  ■  ■  ■))    M 

*  Wied.  Ann.,  21,  p.  344;  1884. 
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This  expression  is  rapidly  convergent  when  kf  is  small,  and  hence 
will  give  an  accurate  value  of  i?/when  the  circles  are  near  each 
other.     Otherwise  formula  (i)  may  be  more  suitable. 

NAGAOKA'S  FORMULAS 

Nagaoka^  has  given  formulas  for  the  calculation  of  the  mutual 
inductance  of  coaxial  circles,  without  the  use  of  tables  of  elliptic 
integrals.  These  formulas  make  use  of  Jacobi's  y-series,  which  is 
very  rapidly  convergent  The  first  is  to  be  used  when  the  circles 
are  not  near  each  otiher,  the  second  when  they  are  near  each  other. 
Either  may  be  employed  for  a  considerable  range  of  distances  between 
the  extremes^  although  the  first  is  more  convenient  The  first  for- 
mula is  as  follows: 

-  47r  V^{4wy  *(!+€)}  [8] 

where  A  and  a  are  the  radii  of  the  two  circles.  The  correction 
term  €  can  be  neglected  when  the  circles  are  quite  far  apart 

€=3/-4y*  +  9/-i2j^'H-  •  •  •  • 

iJ—JR.     v->-«-V(^-«)*+^ 

d  being  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  circles,  and  >P  the 
complementary  modulus  occurring  in  equations  (3)  and  (7). 
Nagaoka's  second  formula  is  as  follows : 

M=  4.ir^Al.,^  I  ^^^yj  [i  +  8yi(i  -  y,  +  4^,* )]  log  i  -  4|  [9] 

-  4^rV^»g(i  I  gyj«{  [i  +  8^1  -  8^1* + e,]  log  |-  -  4 


'-§-(§)'-# 


+ 


*     i  +  Vi                -yJiA  +  a)*  +  d 
«i  =  32^1* -4<Vi*+ 48^1* 


'Phil.  Mas^.,  6,  p.  19;  1903.    Recently  a  third  ezpression  has  been  found  by 
Nagaoka  {Tokyo  Math.  Phys.  Soc.,  6,  p.  lo;  1911).    (See  p.  187  below.) 
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k  is  the  modulus  of  equation  (i),  but  is  employed  here  to  obtain  the 
value  of  the  ^-«eries  instead  of  the  values  of  the  elliptic  integrals 
employed  in  (i).  This  formula  is  ordinarily  simpler  in  use  than  it 
appears,  because  some  of  the  terms  in  the  expressions  above  are 
usually  negligible.     For  a  third  formula  see  page  187. 

Nagaoka  has  recently  published  *  tables  which  materially  reduce 
the  labor  of  calculation  with  these  formulas.  These  are  reproduced 
as  Tables  XV  and  XVI  of  the  appendix.     From  Table  XV  we  ob- 

tain  directly  the  small  difference  q or  q^ — -  with  q  or  q^  ^& 

argument  The  same  table  gives  also  the  corresponding  values  of 
e  and  logj^  (i  +  e)  for  use  in  the  formula  (8). 

To  calculate  q  or  q^  we  enter  the  table  with  -  or  ~  as  argument. 

^       ^  I        L 

The  difference  corresponding  m  the  table  when  added  to  -  or  -i 

gives  the  value  of  q  or  q^^  to  a  first  approximation.  This  will  be  suf- 
ficient except  for  the  larger  values  of  q  or  q^  which  are  tabulated 
here.  For  these  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  this  first  approxi- 
mation as  argument  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  value  oi  q  or  q^. 

Table  XVI  gives  the  values  of  Cj  and  —  c/  for  different  values  of 
q^  and  is  useful  in  calculations  with  formula  (9). 

For  circles  at  some  distance  from  one  another  q  becomes  small, 
and  the  expression  for  /  given  above  becomes  inconvenient,  because 
i^  is  so  nearly  equal  to  unity.  In  this  case  we  may  calculate  /from 
the  somewhat  more  complicated  expression 

/« ^ .^^ 

the  values  of  6  and  k'  being  calculated  from  the  formulas  already 
given.  The  same  applies  to  the  calculation  of  /^  in  formula  {ga\ 
when  the  circles  are  very  near  together,  and  consequently  q^  is  very 
small.     For  this  case  we  use  the  expression 

•  Jour,  of  CoU.  of  Sci.  Tokyo,  vol.  27,  art.  6;  1909, 
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MAXWELL'S  SERIES  FORKULA 

Maxwell'^  obtained  an  expression  for  the  mutual  inductance  be- 
tween two  coaxial  circles  in  the  form  of  a  converging  series  which 
is  often  more  convenient  to  use  than  the  elliptical  integral  formula, 
and  when  the  circles  are  nearly  of  the  same  radii  and  relatively  near 
each  other  the  value  given  is  generally  sufficiently  exact.  In  the 
following  formula  a  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  radii,  c  is  their  differ- 
ence, A  — ay  d  is  the  distance  apart  of  the  circles  as  before,  and 
r=  -^^H-rf*.     The  mutual  inductance  is  then 

^     [    ^  r\       2a       i6cr  32^* 

(c      S^  —  d'    ^-Scd 
^'^2a       i6tf«   ■*"    48a* 

When  c  and  d  are  small  compared  with 
a^  we  have  for  an  approximate  value  of  the 
mutual  inductance  the  following  simple 
expression:  • 

M^ 


)l 


) 


[10] 


^tral  log 2 


[II] 


When  the  two  radii  are  equal,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  practice,  the  equation  (10)  is 
somewhat  simplified,  as  follows: 

3^ 


il/=  47r  J  log  -^(  I  4- 


^)-(- 


i6ay\ 
[12] 


Fig.  2 


The  above  formulas  (10)  and  (12)  are  suffi- 
ciently exact  for  very  many  cases,  the  terms 

omitted  in  the  series  being  unimportant 

c        d 
when  -  and-  are  small.     For  example,  if 
a        a  ^ 

-  is  0.1,  the  largest  term  neglected  in  (12)  is  less  than  two  parts  in  a 

million.     If,  however,  d^a^  this  term  will  be  more  than  one  per  cent, 
and  the  formula  will  be  quite  inexact. 

^  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Vol.  II,  J  705. 

'This    is    equivalent    to    the   approximate   formula    given    by   Wiedemann, 

i^»4«'a<log  — — 2.45[,  where  /  is  the  circumference  of  the  smaller  circle  and  c  is  the 

same  as  r  above. 

3 1674** —  1 3 3 
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Coffin*  has  extended  Maxwell's  formula  (12)  for  two  equal  circles 
by  computing  three  additional  terms  for  each  part  of  the  expression. 
This  enables  the  mutual  inductance  to  be  computed  with  consider- 
able exactness  up  to  d=^a.  Formula  (i)  is  exact,  as  stated  above, 
for  all  distances,  and  either  it  or  (8)  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
(13)  when  d  is  large.     Coffin's  formula  is  as  follows: 

^-'^'^y^'^'dV^iea^'--^^^  •  •  ') 

/^,    ^  31^       ,_M7gC 7795^^   .   .     \\  r,,T 

V'^i6a^     16 Xi28^z*'^ 6x128V     8xi28V^  )\   L'3J 

We  have  extended  Maxwell's  formula  (10)  for  unequal  circles  as 
follows:" 

1     ^  r\       2a       i6a*  32a'  1024a* 

_i9^-f  30^rf"-45rrf'         \     /        c  '  Ji^-cP    <?  —  f>cd} 
2048a'  +--^-^2  +  — -    ^^^,   -f    ^g^,- 

■  ly"  -f  534^^  -  93^     379^  +  3^30^^  - 1845^^\]  T^^rx 

"^  6144a*    •  61440a'  )\  *■  ^^ 

Nagaoka"  has  confirmed  this  extension  by  expanding  for- 
mula (9).     He  carried  out  the  expansion,  however,  no  further  than 

terms  in  -r  and  -.. 
a*         a* 

When  ^=0,  this  gives  the  first  part  of  series  (13).     When  ^/=o, 

the  case  of  two  circles  in  the  same  plane,  with  radii  a  and  a  +  r,  we 

have 

M^\ira\  log— (  i+— +-^-, 8+ — - — 4 ^— »+  •  •  •  I 

I  ^  \       2a     1 6a*     32a'     1024a*     2048a'  / 

(c       3^        <?         19^         379^  \l     r    1 

^  ^  2a  ■"16?'^ 48^"^  6144?  ~  61440a' "^  '7J     '■^^-' 

*  J.  G.  Coffin,  this  BnUetin,  2,  p.  113;  1906. 
i^This  Bulletin,  2,  p.  364;  1906. 
"  Ivoc.  cit.,  p.  II. 
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These  formulas  (14)  and  (15)  give  the  mutual  inductance  with 
great  precision  when  the  circles  are  not  too  far  apart.  The  degree 
of  convergence,  of  course,  indicates  approximately  in  any  case  the 
accuracy  of  the  result 

HAVBLOCK'S  FORMULA 

In  1908  Havelock "  published  a  paper  in  which  the  calculation 
of  mutual  and  self-inductance  is  made  to  depend  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  certain  definite  integrals  of  Bessel  functions  of  the  form 


p 


^"^1/i(/*)/i(^/*)m    ^M-     These  he  expands  in  the  form  of  series, 

which  fall  into  two  classes,  those  suitable  for  small  values  of  /, 
and  those  suitable  for  large  values  of  p.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
he  gives  the  expressions  for  the  general  terms  of  the  series,  so  that 
these  may  be  extended  ai  far  as  desired.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
only  a  few  terms  are  given,  and  the  derivation  of  further  terms  is 
very  tedious. 

He  considers  first  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  coaxial  circles, 
and  points  out  that  the  solution  may  be  made  to  depend  on  either 
of  two  of  his  integrals.  *  He  does  not,  however,  write  out  the  for- 
mulas. It  is  a  simple  niatter  to  carry  out  the  necessary  substitu- 
tions, and  we  find  for  circles  near  one  another 

M.,.^^,^y^{^^.  .  .  .  .],^5^ 

"V'*"i6V:;4^/     2048V:4^/ "^  /) 

This  expression  bears  some  resemblance  to  Maxwell's  series  for- 
mula (10);  it  is,  however,  simpler  for  use  in  calculation.  To  obtain 
the  coefl5cients  of  further  terms  by  Havelock's  process  would  require 
a  good  deal  of  labor.  We  notice,  however,  that,  putting  A^a^  the 
formula  becomes  the  same  as  Coffin's  formula  (13)  for  equal  circles. 
We  may  evidently,  therefore,  use  the  coefficients  of  the  higher 
order  terms  in  Coffin's  formula  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  above, 
and  find  the  expression 

"Phil.  Mag.,  15,  p.  332;  1908. 
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^       [|_       i6       1024        128^        2x128*  J^      r 

V  ^16     2048     6x128*      8x128*  /J 


where 


A  a* 


[17] 


The  expression  thus  extended"  gives  very  accurate  results  for 
values  of  d  almost  as  great  as  the  radius  a.  For  a  given  degree  of 
convergence  it  requires  only  half  as  many  terms  to  be  calculated  as 
does  formula  (14),  and  is  much  easier  to  calculate. 

The  second  formula  derived  from  Havelock's  paper  is  not  so  gen- 
erally useful,  being  rapidly  convergent  only  for  values  of  d  greater 
than  about  5^.     It  is 

,,    zn^a'AT       3/    ,  «» V»  ,  15/    .     a*      a'\A' 

35/,  .6«*  ■g'^*  o*y 

~W^^^^A*^^A'^A*Jd* 
315/    .       a*  .       a*         «•      (^\A* 

693/    .«*.«*«•  a*  .  a"V4"         "I 

For  the  case  of  d=  loA  and  a  as  great  as  Aj  only  three  terms 
have  to  be  calculated  to  obtain  Af  to  about  one  part  in  a  million, 

and  for  a  smaller  value  of  -%  the  convergence  would  be  more  rapid 

still. 

MATHY'S  FORMULA 

In  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Journal  de  Physique  for  1901,"  E. 
Mathy  obtained  a  formula  for  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  circleS| 

>'  Mr.  T.  J.  Bromwich,  of  Cambridge,  England,  has  recently  communicated  to  us 
the  same  formula,  without  giving  the  proof,  including  however  terms  no  higher 
than  those  in  a'. 

**  Jour,  de  Phys.,  10,  p.  33;  1901. 
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in  which  the  elliptic  integral  of  the  third  kind,  on  which  the  mutual 
inductance  depends,  is  expanded  in  a  manner  still  difiFerent  from 
that  adopted  in  any  of  the  preceding  cases.  It  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  hypergeometric  series  involving  the  absolute  invariant  J  of  the 
Weierstrassian  p  function.  The  iSnal  expression  as  found  by  Mathy 
is  incorrect  as  regards  the  coefficients  of  the  hypergeometric  series. 
The  corrected  expression,"  using  the  notation  of  this  paper,  is  as 
follows : 

4T  ^  L(^ + 1  a  ^  V)4^^  ^i  2'  1 2'  2'  /    )    6*(j-\/~ 


ek^-f^K^/W-r}]        i-J 


where 


P— 1.311028777 
12-0.5990701 1 7 


•       •       • 


and 


/7^  _'"K^)' 


I +  12 


V    jr-)   n     /  '    l.ry    ^        1.2'yr'y+l) 


7(7+1) 

^a(nr+l)(nr+2).^(ff+l)(/3+2)^^ 

1.2.3.7(7+1X7+2) 

This  formula  is  by  no  means  so  formidable  to  use  as  might  be 
expected,  since  the  constants  which  enter  and  the  coefficients  in  the 
hypergeometric  series  may  be  calculated  once  for  all.  Using  seven 
place  logarithms  we  find 

>*Grover,  this  Bulletin,  6,  p.  489;  1910. 
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P  P 

logic  ;^  =  9-75977i2        logw^^  =  8.9816199 

logio  Y=^ = 9-6581974        logio  -^=  =  8.8800461 

The  coefficients  ^j,  a,,  a,  in  each  of  the  four  series  are  given  in 
Table  XVII.     For  practical  purposes  the  formula  should  be  used 

only  for  values  of  -J"^^  smaller  than  about  0.2. 

For  the  special  case  \'^^j^  =  o,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
mutual  inductance  is  given  by  the  simple  expression 

which,  remembering  that  x^  «  36-^  V  in  this  case,  becomes 

M^  4ir^jAa{P-  zQ)^  4^(0.1 1 2888542)7^ 

=  1.418599262-^-^^  [19] 

If  we  introduce  the  distances  r^  and  r,  (Fig.  i)  into  the  formtda 

for  -W*^  ,  we  see  that  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that 
this  remarkably  simple  formula  "•  may  be  used  is  that  r*  =  2r,',  or 
^'  =  *=-7=.  That  is,  the  greatest  distance  between  the  two  cir- 
cumference must  be  ^  times  the  shortest  distance  between  them. 
The  most  important  cases  satisfying  this  condition  are 


A 

d 

I 

%A 

Equal  circles. 

3-2V2 

0 

Circles  in  the  same  plane. 

I 

2 

iV7^ 

1J(A  ■VT                   ■•_           *_ 

a.1             t^                     / 

1 

^'^Nagaoka  has  recently  shown  (Tokyo  Math.  Phys.  Soc.,  6,  p.  10;  1911}  that 
formula  (19)  may  be  derived  from  Maxwell's  formula  (i). 
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The  conveigence  of  the  formula  (18)  will  of  course  be  satisfactory 

d 

for  moderate  deviations  on  the  either  side  of  the  ideal  ratio  of  - ., 

but  the  formula  must  be  r^^arded  as  of  more  limited  application 
than  most  of  those  above.  It  gives,  however,  a  very  rapid  and 
accurate  means  of  checking  other  formulas,  since  in  the  ideal  case 
the  mutual  inductance  can  be  calculated  by  (19)  to  any  number  of 
decimal  places  desired,  according  to  the  number  of  figures  retained 
in  Stirling's  constants  P  and  Q. 

CHOICE  OF  FORMULAS 

With  so  many  to  choose  among,  it  is  possible  to  select  a  favorable 
formula  for  any  individual  case.  For  this  purpose  r,  and  r,,  the 
longest  and  shortest  distances  between  the  circles,  need  to  be  con- 
sidered, since  on  their  relative  values  the  convergence  or  convenience 
of  the  various  formulas  for  calculation  depends.     The  following 

table  gives  roughly  the  range  of  values  of  the  ratio  —  within  which 

the  difEerent  formulas  are  capable  of  giving  the  best  results.  Since, 
however,  the  determination  of  such  limits  is  somewhat  arbitrary, 
the  values  given  here  should  not  be  r^^ded  as  more  than  a  guide. 
In  the  case  of  those  formulas  which  occur  in  the  form  of  a  series 

the  limiting  value  of  the  ratio  ~  has  been  calculated  which  makes 
the  last  term  included  not  greater  than  one  ten-thousandth  of  the 

whole.     The  values  of  — ^  for  Nagaoka's  formulas  have  been  calcu- 
li 

lated  for  the  limits  of  his  correction  tables. 

SUMMARY  OF  FORMULAS  FOR  CIRCLES 


Formula 

• 

Range  of  values 
of?« 

Most  favorable 
values  of  -^  for 

equal  circles 

Weinstein*s 

(7) 

0 

to  0.25 

0 

to  0.5 

MaxwelPs 

(10) 

0 

to  0.02 

0 

to  0.04 

a 

(la) 

0 

to  0.14 

0 

to  0.3 

(C 

(14) 

0 

to  0.22 

0 

to  0.45 

(I 

(3) 

0 

to  0.2 

0 

to  0.4 

Cl 

(2) 

0.02 

to  0.20 

0.04 

to  0.4 

20 
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Range  of  values 


Formula 

Havelock's 

(i6) 

Coffin's 

(13) 

Nagaoka's 

(9) 

Maxwell's 

(4) 

(( 

(I) 

Mathy 

(18) 

(( 

(19) 

Nagaoka's 

(8) 

Maxwell's 

(6) 

Havelock's 

(17) 

Maxwell's 

(5) 

of? 


to  0.4 


0.04 

to  0.4 

0 

to  0.75 

0.2 

to  0.7 

0.65 

to  0.75 

iV5 

0-3 

to  I 

0.6 

to  I 

0.9 

to  I 

0.98 

to  I 

Most  favorable 

d 
values  of  -3  for 

equal  circles 

o  to  0.9 

o  to  0.9 

0.08  to  0.9 

o  to  2.25 

0.4      to  2 

1.75  to  2.25 


greater  than  0.6 

4 

ID 


EXAMPLES  TO  ILLUSTRATE  AND  TEST  THE  FORMULAS 
EXAMPLE  1.  MAXWELL'S  FORMULA  (1).    FOR  ANT  COAXIAL  CIRCLES 

^^  Let  «  =  yJ  =  25  cm,  Fig.  3, 

rf=  20  cm. 


Of^U 


50 


0.9284766==  sin  7 


V2500  +  400 
7=68^  II'  54"88  =  68?  198578. 

From  Legendre's  tables,  we  obtain 


>^     /^^-yfeV- -^^=0.5318500 


log  F  =  0.385219 
log  ^5"= 0.054785 

4^  =  100  .'.     M^  167.08562  cm. 

To  facilitate  calculations  in  such  problems  as  this,  we  have  pre- 
pared Table  II,  which  gives  F  and  log  F^  E  and  log  E^  as  functions 

of  tan  7.     In  the  above  case  tan  7=  ^  =  2.5,  and  from  Table  II  we 
'  20       "^ 

can  take  the  values  of  log  -Fand  log  E  directly,  avoiding  the  calcu- 
lation of  7  and  the  interpolation  for  log  Fand  log  E  in  Legendre's 
tables  (or  Table  XIII).  This  is  only  applicable  for  circles  of  equal 
radii,  and  is  especially  advantageous  when  tan  7  is  one  of  the  values 
given  in  the  table,  when  interpolation  is  unnecessary. 
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The  above  problem  may  also  be  calculated  by  means  of  Table  I, 
taken  from  Maxwell,  as  follows : 

M  - 

logi. for  68?i  =  1.7230634 

4'7ra 

for  68? 2  «i725828i 

M 

for  68?  198578 -1.7257888 -log-— 

^ira 

.*.  J/=  167.08546  cm,  agreeing  almost  exactly  with  the  above  value. 

The  calculation  of  mutual  inductance  by  the  above  methods  is 

simplest  for  circles  not  near  each  other,  as  then  the  values  of  log  F^ 

M 

log  E^  and  log 7^=  are  very  exact  when  taken  by  smiple  inter- 

^vpt'^^a 

polation.     When  7  is  nearly  90°,  however,  second  and  third  diflFer- 

ences  have  to  be  used  in  interpolation. 

EZAMPLS  2.  MAXWELL'S  SECOND  EXPRESSION  (2).   FOR  CIRCLSS  NEAR 

EACH  OTHER 

Let  a  =  yi  =  25  cm,  rf«  I  cm 

In  this  case  k^  sin  7=  ^ — =» 0.9998002     7=88®  51'  14" 

This  value  of  7  is  so  nearly  90®  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  accu- 
rate values  of  F  and  E  from  tables  of  elliptic  integrals,  or  of 

from  Maxwell's  table. 

We  may  therefore  use  formula  (2)  instead  of  (i). 

^1  «=  V^50i  =  50.01  nearly,  r,  =«  i.o 
.-.  k.^  sm  7.  =  ;--i- — rj« 0.9607920 

71  =  73''  54'  9-"67  =  73^902687 


From  Legendre's  tables 
or  Table  XIII, 


for  71  =  73^902687,  /^i- 2.7024545 

£■1  =  1.0852170 

^1-^1  =  1.6172375 
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EXAMPLE  3.  FORMULA  (3).    SERIES  FOR  F  AND  E,  CIRCLES  NEAR  ]£ACH 

OTHER 

Suppose  that,  in  the  last  example,  we  calculate  P  and  JS  by  means 
of  formula  (3),  instead  of  taking  them  from  Table  XIIL 

A^a^zSy  d^i. 

2501         2501 

.'.  /^=  5.2989471  -£*«  1.0009594 

If  these  values  of  i^and  JS  be  substituted  in  fonnula  (i),  >fe  being- 
0.9998002,  we  obtain  J/— 1036.6652,  which  is  very  closely  the  same 
value  as  by  fonnula  (2). 

EXAMPLE  4.  FORMULA  (3).    SECOND  CASE,  CIRCLES  NOT  NEAR 

yi  «  25,  «  =  20,  d^  10  cm.     (See  Fig.  i.) 

^_  4x20x25  __i6       .,,_  I 
(45)»  +  (io)»     17  17 

log  4  =  -  log  (16  X 17)  -  -  logt  272  -  2.8029010 


i"/        4   ■    \ 

4V°^F~V  "    0265132 


64 
256 

I225>6' 


.0000312 


.-.  F  —  2.8302430 
I  +  ^*(log  ^?  -  0  =  1.0677324 

-J^*^'C°4-^-'5)      -^0000017 

.-,  ^  -1.0688878 
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To  find  the  value  of  J/ we  now  use  equation  (i). 

2 


!G-h 


;^  =0.885388 


Multiplying  by  ^ir^^JAa  «  4w-^5oo  gives 

M^  248.7875  cm. 
SZAMPLS  5.  FORMULA  (4).    CIRCLES  NEAR  TOGBTHNt 

A^a^2S        d^4 

^'"  (?+:«»     -0.0015949004 

log«T7  - 1<«*  a507-  9937  -  7-  8272373 
^'Yi      4       \  0.0000043     _ 

TV  *^' V  "  V  "  7.8272416  ■  -^^ 

1(^-3.9323856 

-^(l+^)«  2.0032134 
I.9291722 

Multiplying  by  ^ir^Aa  gives 

^=  606.0674  cm. 

If  we  calculate  M  by  formula  (3)  we  find  that,  to  obtain  the  same 
precision,  terms  in  k^^  in  the  series  for  /^and  E  have  to  be  included, 
and  we  find 

M^  606.0678  cm. 
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SXAMPLB  6.  FORMULA  (5).    CIRCLES  FAR  APART 

A^a^io        d^ioo 

20  I 

i+4>P    =1.02884616 
4 

•j^J^    « 0.00086684 

245  At 

—ir     =0.00002723 

-^A*    « 0.00000088 
128"         

Sum     «ii.o2974iii 

log  sum    =-0.0127281 

log  **      =3-8775400 

log  _I_^    =  1.3922398 
4 

logAf    =1.2825079 
Af     =0.19164962  cm. 

If  formula  (i)  be  used,  and  the  values  of  F  and  E  be  taken  by 
interpolation  from  Table  XII,  the  value  J/=o.i9i643  is  found, 
which  is  in  error  by  more  than  5  parts  in  loooo.  Using  the  formula 
(6)  terms  in  Jk*  only  need  be  calculated,  and  we  find  J/=  0.19164958, 
which  diflFers  by  only  one  part  in  five  million  from  the  value  given 

by  (5). 

EZAMPLS  7.  FORMULA  (6).    CIRCLBS  NOT  NEAR  TOGBTHBR 

^b25        a«20        rf=4o 
rj  -  V3625        r,-Vi625 

*i-7;rr^-^- ^9793905 


Rota    1 
Crooer\ 
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i+|Ai"-i.oi469245 
^^/- 0.00035978 

— Z5.^  •  ^  0.00001028 
1024 

=v^  • «  0.00000032 
Sum— 1.0150628 


log  sum  »  0.0064929 
log  ^1-5.9447972 

log  ^-0.4968950 


4ir 

J/ 


3-1397496  cm 


By  f onnula  (8)  —  -  3. 1 397486 

4^ 

If  formula  (i)  is  used  and  the  elliptic  integrals  be  taken  from 

Table  XII  by  interpolation  the  value  —  —  3-1397656  is  found,  which 

4^ 

is  only  five  in  a  million  in  error. 

EXAMPLE  8.  WEnrSTEIN'S  FORlfULA  (7).    FOR  ANT  COAXIAL  CIRCLES 

NOT  TOO  PAR  APART 

Take  the  same  circles  as  in  example  4. 

/f  «25,  tf-20,  r-5,  rf-io 

*'•  -  ^,  log  4^  - 1 « 1.802901 


I +  5>t'«  =1.0441 176 

^iit'*^    .0017842 

—^k'^^  .0000851 

256 

^^'°  .0000042 

Sum 


1536 

7465  j^,»  _ 
65536 


1.0004053 
.0000245 
.0000013 

1. 0004310—  c 


1.045991 1 = ^ 


"«(p-) 


1. 8858184; 


^  log  (^  - 1)-  d  -  0.8853874 


Multiplying  by  ^ir^^oo  gives  Af=«  248.7873  cm,  agreeing  almost 
exactly  with  the  value  previously  found,  example  4. 
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EXAMPLE  9.  NAGAOKA'S  FORMULA  (8).     CIRCLES  NOT  HEAR 

TOGETHER 

y4  =  ^1 «  25        rf=  20        (See  Fig.  3.) 

/     I  — V^      1 0.3005817 

/ 
From  Table  XV,  g —  =0.00005269 

.\  q  =0.12139519 

-3-  log  q  =  2.6263022 

From  Table  XV,  log  (i+c)  =0-0002775 

log40ow*  ^  35963598 

log  J/  =2.2229395 

.•.  Af  =  167.08577  cm 

or  about  one  in  a  million  higher  than  the  value  found  for  the  same 
circles  in  example  i. 

EXAMPLE  10.  NAGAOKA'S  FORMULA  (8).    CIRCLES  PAR  APART 

100 

20 

^«-r=  =  0.19611615 
VIO4OO  ^ 

I +V>^= 1.9902427 

The  diflFerences  q —  and  €  are  negligible,  so  that  we  have 

2 


M^iSn^^Aay-)  =0.19164966 


cm 
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which  is  in  very  close  agreement  with  the  valves  found  by  formulas 
(5)  and  (6)  and  Havelock's  formula  (17)  for  the  same  pair  of  circles. 

K  we  calculate  -  by  the  formula  -  \ ^7=  instead   we   find   diffi- 

2  2  (i  +  yyfe') 

culty  in  obtaining  (i  —  ^^  with  sufficient  precision.     The  value  of 
M  found  by  using  this  formula  for — and  with  seven  place  logarithms 

is  in  this  case  il/»o.i9i6498o,  or  about  one  part  in  a  million  difiEer- 
ent. 

EXAMPLS  11.  NAGAOKA'S  SECOND  FORMULA  (9).    FOR  CIRCLBS  NEAR 

EACH  OTHER 

A  =  sin  7 = ^7=^  =  0.99681 535         V^  -  0.9984Q1640 

2°(x+4x  +  V:^-°^'^39872^^2»y, 
as  ('^y  and  higher  powers  can  be  neglected. 

log,  f  ^  j=log,  2507.9919  =  7.8272376 

From  Table  XVI  -  c/  =  0.000001 28 

8^1  +  €i' «  0.00318852 

[i+Sj-.+e/]  105,(^^-4-3.8521929   =P 

^^^^1^-0.50079850=0 

.-.  M^^ir-yJAa  '    /*j2  =  606.0674  cm 

which  is  exactly  the  same  value  as  was  found  for  the  same  circles  in 
example  5. 
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Using  Table  II  for  the  above  problem,  where  tan  7=12.5,  we 
have  log  F=  0.5932708  and  log  E=  0.0047004.  Using  these  values 
in  formula  (i)  we  obtain  for  the  mutual  inductance 

M—  606.0666  cm 

which  difEers  from  the  value  by  Nagaoka's  formula  by  i  part  in  a 
million. 

EXAMPLE  12.  MAXWELL'S  SERIES  FORMULA  (10).    FOR  ANT  TWO 

COAXIAL  CIRCLES  NEAR  EACH  OTHER 

yi  =  26         ^  =  25         rf=i         r=i         r=-^ 

Since  r=  -^2,  log^  -^  =  log^  -^  =  4.9517438 

c                                          c 
XH =      1.0200000  2H =      2.0200000 

za  2a 

— 7r>v-  =   .0004000     —  ^  ^  ,   =  —  .0002000 
I 6^*  16^" 

^^—  =  -  .0000080      + s-a  -  =  —  .0000067 

^  1.0203920  «-ff     ^       2.0197933=  c 

^l^T —      5-0527192 


! 


r 

C      =      2.0197933 


^log^-C 


3.0329259  Multiply  by  47rfl  =  ioott  and 

J/=  952.8218  cm. 

This  formula  would  be  less  accurate  for  the  circles  of  problem  4, 
but  is  accurate  for  circles  close  together,  as  this  problem  shows. 

EXAMPLE  13.  MAXWELL'S  FORMULA  (12).    FOR  CIRCLES  OF  EQUAL 

RADH  NEAR  EACH  OTHER 

y4  =  a  =  25         ^"^^ 

—  -  200         log^  200=  5.298317 
a 

?>a{        xd^  \ 
^^*  ~d  V  "^  16^7^  1.000300  X  5-298317  =  5-29990 


(-ifi-)-! 


OOOIO 


29980 
Multiply  by  47ra  =  ioott 

M^  1036.663  cm 

nearly  agreeing  with  the  more  exact  value  found  under  problem  2. 
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This  is  a  very  simple  and  convenient  formula  for  equal  circles 
and  gives  approximate  results  for  circles  still  farther  apart  than  in 
this  problem. 


DISTANCES 

^-25 

a  =  20         d^io         .-.  ^=5 

r-'h-h 

«  =  ——«-       —I =10 

Aa     4           r 

log^  16  «      2.7725887 

m 

1+  '^«—      1.0468750 
16 

^^ar==  —0.0009155 

=M-,ar»«      0.0000334 

^^ar=  —0.0000015 

2.128' 

Sum      «     1.0459914 
Multiplied  by  log^  16  =     2.9001037  «  B 

2H — 2^=*     2.0156250 

^.o'^.     0.0000393         . 

77QC     . 

—  *i^^ar==  —0.0000018 

8.128'        

Sum      =     2.0147164=  C 
B-C^     0.8853873 
Multiplied  by  \irJAa  =      248.7873  cm^M 


which  agrees  exactly  with  the  value  found  in  example  8. 
21674°— 12 3 
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If  the  example  12  be  calculated  by  this  formula,  no  terms  of  order 
higher  than  or*  need  be  calculated,  and 

J/«  952.8221  cm 
Formula  (10)  J/=  952.8218 
Formula  (3)  J/=  952.8219 

EXAMPLE  15.  COFFIN'S  FORMULA  (13).    EXTENSION  OF  FORMULA  (12) 

FOR  CIRCLES  OF  EQUAL  RADU 

^=12.5        log^  12.5  =  2.5257286 

First  series  of  terms  =  -5=1.074478 
Second  series  of  terms  =  C=  2.023220 

.\\b  log  -J-—  0=0.690620 

^wa  =  looTT    .\M^  216.9647  cm. 

This  agrees  with  the  value  given  by  formula  (i)  within  i  part  in 
200,000.  As  the  distance  apart  of  the  circles  increases  the  accuracy 
by  this  formula  of  course  gradually  decreases. 

EXAMPLE  16.  FORMULA  (14).    EXTENSION  OF  MAXWELL'S  FORMULA  (10) 

FOR  CIRCLES  OF  UNEQUAL  RADU 

A=^2S        a  =  20        ^=5        rf=io 
r^^TTd^^S-yJs        log,  ^  =  log,  ;^  =2.6610169 

First  series  of  terms  =  -ff  log,  —  =  3.112060 

Second  series  of  terms  =  C         =2.122114 

0.989946 
multiplying  by  ^ira  «  Sow        Af=^  248.8006  cm. 

This  result  is  correct  to  i  part  in  19,000  (see  examples  4,  8,  and 
14).  Using  only  the  first  three  terms  for  B  and  C  (that  is,  formula 
10),  the  result  would  be  too  large  by  i  part  in  1750. 

EXAMPLE  17.  HAVELOCK'S  FORMULA  (17).    CIRCLES  FAR  APART 

a^io^^A        rf=ioo 

a  A 

--^=1  -^  =  0.1 

A  d 
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a        d* 

a97ooooo 

8     ^    rf*~ 

0.0009375 

16  ^  rf* 

-  0.0000306 

3^5.42.^* 
ia8  *     rf* 

0.0000010 

Sum=»     0.9709079 
Multiplied  by  — ^j —  =     0.19164958  oxn^M 
which  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the  value  found  by  formula  (6). 

EXAMPLE  la.  MATHrS  FORMULA  (18) 

A^2S        flf  =  20        rf=  40 

;!:■= 625 +  400+ 1600  «  2625 

Aa_  500      4^ 

■?^"5625"2i 

x^  +  iz  ^V= 9890625 

7  log  (;i;*  +  12AW)  « 1.7488059 
4 


^°^[^qr^^i]-^-^7°3234 


'-30  -p--  -0.306122s 

I  +  12  -^  =      1.4353742 

■J'^-J^  =-0.17801131 

log  -s™     5.5008952 
Using  the  constants  in  Table  XVII  we  calculate  the  four  series 

^f  JL,  A,  I,  ^)  j^7_,  il,  3,  A    ^_  1,  7_,  I ,)  ^/A,  13,  3.   \ 

\I2    12    2     /        \I2    12    2      /  \      12    12    2      /         \I2    12    2      / 

1.0022006     i.oi  12962       0.9969192    1.0095357 

0.0000357       0.0002173        —0.0000473      0.0001784 
0.0000008       0.0000049        —0.0000010      0.0000040 

I.OO2237I       I.OII5184         0.9968709      I.OO97181 
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From  these,  using  the  values  of  the  constants  already  calculated, 
we  find  the  four  terms  in  the  formula  for  M 

C=      26.981438  G^     25.447327 

Z>=  —   0.639427  H=^  -   0.966215 

C-D^     27.620865         G-H^     24.481 1 12 

M 

—  =  27.620865  -  24.481 1 12  -  3.139753 

M 
By  Nagaoka's  formula  (8)  we  find  — ==3.1397496 

"     (6)  "  "  ^=3-1397486 

4^ 

Mathy's  formula  suffers  here  under  the  inconvenience  that  M  is 
given  as  the  difference  of  two  quantities  considerably  larger  than 
itself. 

EXAMPLE  19.  FORMULA  (19).    FOR  CIRCLES  SATISFYING  THE  CONDI- 

TION  t^^Txf  OR  k'^k^i 

y2 

A^a^2^        rf— 50 

Af^  1.4185^262  •  .  •  .  .^Aa 
=  35.4649816  ....  cm. 

By  Nagaoka's  formula  (8),  M=  35.464975 

"        (6),  M^  35.464981 


(I),iI/=  35.46481 


We  see  that  the  formulas  (8)  and  (6)  here  give  an  accuracy  limited 
only  by  that  of  the  logarithm  tables.  The  result  found  by  formula 
(i),  using  Table  XIII,  is,  however,  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  the  quantity  in  the  parentheses  (i. 4239167  —  i. 31 10287),  is 
only  about  a  tenth  as  large  as  the  numbers  of  which  it  is  the 
difference. 
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2.  MUTUAL  INDUCTANCE  OF  TWO  COAXIAL  COILS 

ROWLAND'S  FORMULA 


Let  there  be  two  coaxial  coils  of  mean  radii  A  and  a^  axial  breadth 
of  coils  b^  and  ^„  radial  depth  c^  and  ^„  and  distance  apart  of  their 
mean  planes  d.  Suppose  them  uni- 
formly wound  with  n^  and  «,  turns  of 
wire.  The  mutual  inductance  M^  of 
the  two  central  turns  of  the  coils  (Fig. 
4),  will  be  given  by  formula  (i)  or  (7), 
or  any  one  of  the  foregoing  formulas 
for  the  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial 
circles  adapted  to  the  particular  case 
may  be  used,  and  the  mutual  induc- 
tance M  of  the  two  coils  of  n^  and  n^ 
turns  will  then  be,  to  a  Jirst  approxi- 
fnation^ 

J/=  n^n^^ 

The  following  second  approximation 
was  obtained  by  Rowland  by  means  of 
Taylor's  theorem,  following  Maxwell, 
§  700: 


M 


«i«j 


•    24 


W^Kf§ 


+<^i 


,  d^M^       ,  rf'J/, 


dc^ 


■\-Ct 


dA 


If  the  two  coils  are  of  equal  radii  but 
unequal  section, 


«,«, 


^d'M, 


Fig.  4 


^d'M, 


(V  +  V)^*  +  (./  +  ..')^ 


[20l 


If  the  two  coils  are  of  equal  radii  and  equal  section,  this  becomes 

^M,  ^  jd*M, 


«,«, 


12 


dx' 


da' 


[21] 
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The  correction  terms  will  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  following: 


dcf        a 


(^-'^)^-(^-'^^H 


d'M.        ye 


=  7r- 


ds(^         a 


The  equation  (21)  is  equivalent  to  Rowland's  equation,  where  2f 
and  217  are  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  section  of  the  coil,  instead 
of  b  and  c^  except  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  formula  as  printed  in 
Rowland's  "  paper,  f  and  17  being  interchanged.  The  equations  (22) 
are  equivalent  to  those  given  by  Rowland,  being  somewhat  simpler.*' 
Formula  (21)  gives  a  very  exact  value  for  the  mutual  inductance 
of  two  coils,  provided  the  cross  sections  are  relatively  small  and  the 
distance  apart  d  is  not  too  small.  But  when  3  or  ^  is  large  or  d  is 
small  the  fourth  diflEerential  coeflScients  which  have  been  neglected 
become  appreciable  and  the  expression  may  not  be  sufficiently 
exact. 

RAYLEIGH'S  FORMULA 

Maxwell "  gives  a  formula,  suggested  by  Rayleigh,  for  the  mutual 
inductance  of  two  coils,  which  has  a  very  different  form  from  Row- 
land's, but  is  nearly  equivalent  to  it  when  the  coils  are  not  near 
each  other.  It  has  been  used  by  Rayleigh  in  calculating  the  mutual 
inductance  of  a  Lorenz  apparatus*  and  by  Glazebrook  (Phil.  Trans., 
1883)  in  calculating  the  mutual  inductance  of  parallel  coils  of 
rectangular  section  employed  in  a  determination  of  the  ohm.  It 
may  also  be  employed  in  calculating  the  attraction  between  two 
coils."  It  is  sometimes  called  the  formula  of  quadratures,  and  is  as 
follows:  "* 

^•CoUected  Papers,  p.  162.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.  [3],  XV,  1878. 

*^  Gray,  Absolute  Measurements,  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  p.  522. 

"  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Vol.  II,  Appendix  II,  Chapter  XTV. 

*•  Gray,  Absolute  Measurements,  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  p.  403. 

""This  Bulletin,  2,  p.  370-372;  1906. 
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where  M^  is  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  circle  0,  and  a  circle 
through  the  point  i  of  radius  -^  —  -,  and  similarly  for  the  others, 

Fig.  5. 


t 


I 
I 
I 

\ 


A 


•• — -6, 


1 

I 


Rg.S 


For  two  coils  of  equal  radii  and  equal  section  this  becomes 


m^Hm^ 


+Mt+M,+Af, 


;-^.) 


[34] 


Equation  (23)  is  Rayleigh's  formula,  or  the  formula  of  quadratures. 
Instead  of  computing  the  correction  to  Af^  by  means  of  the  difiEeren- 
tial  coeflScients  (20),  eight  additional  values  are  computed,  corre- 
sponding to  the  mutual  inductances  of  the  single  turns  at  the  eight 
numbered  points  indicated  in  Fig.  5,  each  with  reference  to  the 
central  turn  of  the  other  coil.  These  JkTs  may  be  computed  by 
any  of  the  formulas  for  the  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  circles 
which  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  particular  case,  and  the  values  of 
the  constants  for  the  case  of  two  coils  of  e^ual  radii  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  the  radius  being  a  in  every  case. 
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Using  (lo) 


(( 


(C 


(C 


Using  (12) 
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4 

Axial  distance 

Radial  distance 

r 

d 

2 

V-t' 

d 

-i 

V-f 

d 

_1» 
2 

V-f 

d 

-i 

V^'^l" 

d-  bjz 

0 

rf+3,/2 

0 

d+  3,/2 

0 

d-6,l2 

0 

MAGmrUDB  OF   THE  ERRORS  IN   ROWLAITO'S   AlO)   RATLEIGH'S 

FORMULAS 

The  error  e,  in  equation  (24),  for  two  coils  of  equal  radii  «,  dis- 
tance between  centers  being  rf,  and  section  bxc  (Fig.  6),  depends 
on  the  dimensions  of  the  coil  in  a  manner  shown  by  the  following 
expression:** 

3**  +  3^  —  2o^V 


i 


a 


Fig.  6 


..a4^aj=i_L- [  [25] 

For  a  square  coil  the  correc- 
tion is  a  negative  quantity, 
showing  that  M  by  equation 
(24)  is  too  large,  and  the  error 
is    proportional    to    the    fourth 

power  of  -jt  the  reciprocal  of  the 


distance  between  the  mean  planes  of  the  coils.  For  a  rectangular 
coil  in  which  b  is  greater  than  c  the  correction  is  negative  so  long 
as  *  is  not  more  than  2.5  times  c.  When  b  is  still  larger  with  respect 
to  c  the  correction  becomes  plus,  the  value  of  Mhy  (24)  being  too 
small. 


"This  Bulletin,  2,  p.  373;  1906. 
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Thus,  for  a  coil  of  cross  section  4  sq.  cm,  we  get  the  following 
values  of  the  numerator  of  (25)  as  we  vary  the  shape  of  cross  section 
keeping  3^=  4. 

Dimensions  of  coil  Error  proportional  to— 

3=2       ^=2  —        224 

3=2.5  ^=  ^-6  —        183 

*  =  3     ^=1-33  -        67.5 

*=4      r=i  +      451 

3=8     r=o.5  +11,988 

Thus  we  see  that  the  value  olMos  given  by  the  formula  of  quad- 
ratures may  be  too  large  or  too  small  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
section,  and  that  the  error  is  proportional  directly  to  the  fourth 
power  of  the  dimensions  of  the  section  and  inversely  to  the  fourth 
power  of  the  distance  betweefn  the  mean  planes  of  the  coils.  When 
the  section  is  small  and  d  large  the  error  will  become  negligible. 

The  error  by  Rowland's  formula  L 


€,  a  47r^-^ 


3*  +  ^     3V 


i  360      144. 


oc  ^ira 


[83*  +  8^  -  2o3V] 
480^ 


[26] 


This  is  negative  for  a  square  coil,  but  smaller  than  c^.     For  a  coil  of 

section  such  that  3=5^^2,  the  error  is  zero,  and  for  sections  such 

3      /- 
that-  >  y2,  the  error  is  positive.     Thus,  for  a  coil  of  cross  section  4 

c 

sq.  cm,  we  get  the  following  values  of  the  numerator  of  (26)  which 
is  proportional  to  the  error  by  Rowland's  formula. 

Dimensions  of  coil  Error  proportional  to— 

3=2       r=2  -  64 

3=2.5  ^=1-6  +         45 

b  =  i     ^=1.33  +      353 

3=4     ^=1  +   1,736 

3=8      ^:=o.5  +3^)448 

Thus  the  error  is  smaller  by  Rowland's  formula  for  coils  having 
square  or  nearly  square  section,  but  larger  for  coils  having  rectangu- 
lar sections  not  nearly  square. 

22  This  Bulletin,  2,  p.  373;  1906. 
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LYLE*S  FORMULA 

Professor  Lyle  "  has  recently  proposed  a  very  convenient  method 
for  calculating  the  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  coils,  which  gives 
very  accurate  results  for  coils  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 

The  mutual  inductance  is  calculated  from  formula  (i)  or  any 
other  formula  for  two  coaxial  circles,  using,  however,  a  modified 
radius  r  instead  of  the  mean  radius  «,  r  being  given  by  the  following 
equation  when  the  section  is  square,  6  being  the  side  of  the  square 
section : 

If  the  coil  has  a  rectangular  section  not  square,  it  can  be  replaced 
by  two  filaments  (Fig.  7)  the  distance  apart  of  the  filaments  being 
called  the  equivalent  breadth  or  the  equivalent  depth  of  the  coil. 


ff  = ,  2  y8  is  the  equivalent  breadth  of  A 

8*  = ,  2  S  is  the  equivalent  depth  of  B 


[28] 


The  equivalent  radius  of  A  is  given  by  the  same  expression  which 
holds  for  a  square  coil,  viz: 


FigT. 


V     24^7 


In  the  coil  B  the  equivalent  fila- 
ments have*  radii  r+S  and  r— S, 
respectively,  where 


-'<'-'^) 


The  mutual  inductance  of  two  coils  may  now  be  readily  calcu- 
lated. If  each  has  a  square  section,  it  is  necessary  only  to  calculate 
the  mutual  inductance  of  the  two  equivalent  filaments.  For  coils 
of  rectangular  sections,  as  A,  B,  the  mutual  inductance  will  be  the 
sum  of  the  mutual  inductances  of  the  two  fiilaments  of  A  on  the  two 


28 


Phil.  Mag.,  8,  p.  310;  1902.    Also  this  BuUetin,  2,  pp.  374-378;  1906. 
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filaments  of  B,  counting  nfz  turns  in  each.  Or,  it  is  n^n^  times  the 
mean  of  the  four  inductances  Afi„  M^^^  M„y  M^j  where  Af^^  is  the 
mutual  inductance  of  filament  i  on  filament  3,  etc. 

Lyle's  method  is  of  special  value  in  computing  mutual  inductances 
because  it  applies  to  coils  of  unequal  as  well  as  of  equal  radii. 

ROSA'S  FORMULA^ 

Writing  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  coaxial  coils  of  equal  radii 

M 
and  equal  section  as =  M^  +  ^Mj  where  M^  is  the  mutual  induct- 

ance  of  the  central  circles  of  the  two  equal  coils  of  sections  6XCj 
Fig.  5,  and  J  Mis  the  correction  for  the  section  of  the  coil,  the  value 
of  JM  is  as  follows: 

JM^Aira^    7^^   -log-? T-H itfH — -^ — 

^      [  96^*        **  d  192a"         I2d*  I20d^ 

S76oc^d*      "*"  504^*  "^1024^*^    ^      84/ 

For  a  square  section,  when  d^Cy  this  becomes 

6^1^  rf     ^     5^*     16^  ^  rf     3/"^24orf 

The  last  two  terms  of  equation  (30)  are  relatively  small,  so  that  we 
may  write,  approximately: 


JM^ 


JM    ^^ 


6a 


\      ia  cfV\  r     1 


For  coils  of  equal  radii  but  unequal  sections,  the  formula  is, 
n^lecting  difiEerentials  of  sixth  order 

^  ^  192a*  ^  rf  384^ 


96oflf* 


This  Bulledn,  4,  p.  348,  equations  (38)  and  (39). 
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These  expressions  for  ^Af  are  very  exact  where  the  coils  are  near 
together  or  even  where  they  are  separated  by  a  considerable  distance, 
but  become  less  exact  sls  d  is  greater.  They  are  therefore  most  reli- 
able where  formulas  (21),  (24),  and  (27)  are  least  reliable.  As  form- 
ula (31)  is  exact  enough  for  most  purposes,  it  affords  a  very  easy 
method  of  getting  the  correction  for  equal  coils  of  square  section. 

Stefan's  formula  for  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  equal  coaxial 
coils  (originally  published**  without  demonstration)  is  incorrect  and 
is  not  given  here.  It  resembles  equation  (29),  but  is  seriously  in 
error  for  coils  at  considerable  distances. 


THE  ROSA-WEINSTEIN  FORMULA 

Weinstein's  formula**  for  the  mutual  inductance  of  equal  coaxial 
coils  has  been  revised  and  corrected  by  Rosa,  and  the  value  of  ^My 
the  correction  for  section,  expressed  separately.  The  expression  for 
JM\s  as  follows:  ■•" 


•    JM^  4ira  sin  7 


(^-<^+5^)+^^^ 


[33] 


where  /^and  JS  are  the  complete  elliptic  integrals  to  modulus  sin  7, 
Fig.  8  (as  in  equation  i), 


Fig.  8 


**  Wied.  Annalen,  22,  p.  107;  1884. 
"^Wied.  Annalen,  21,  p.  350;  1884. 
'•^'This  BuUetin,  4,  p.  342,  equation  (20);  1907. 
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and 


B  =  ^^(«fi  +  ^*  +  2«»  +  (2nr,  +  3ar,)  cos"  7  +  Sflf.  cos*  7  j 


The  values  of  orj,  ofj,,  and  or,  are  as  follows: 


^^  =  ^-^4. 


«•»= 


«8  = 


2C«/* 


For  square  section:  a^ 


b' 


a 


a 


u 


(( 


(( 


(( 


««  = 


a,=  - 


30^' 
** 

20rf* 


Formula  (33)  is  a  very  exact  formula  for  all  positions  of  the  two 
coils,  except  when  they  are  very  close  together. 

Weinstein's  original  formula,*'  which  is  much  less  accurate  than 
(33)  f<^r  coils  relatively  near  together,  is  not  here  given. 

USB  OF  FORMULAS  FOR  SELF-INDUCTANCE  IN  CALCULATING  MUTUAL 

INDUCTANCE 

One  can  sometimes  obtain  the  mutual  inductance  of  adjacent 
coils,  or  of  coils  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  by  means  of  a 
formula  for  the  self-inductance  of  coils.  Thus,  suppose  we  have  a 
coil  of  rectangular  section,  which  we  subdivide  into  three  equal 
ports,  I,  2,  3,  Fig.  9.  Let  L  be  the  self-inductance  of  the  whole 
coil,  Zi  be  the  self-inductance  of  any  one  of  the 
three  equal  smaller  coils,  and  Z,  be  the  self- 
inductance  of  two  adjacent  coils  taken  together. 
Also  let  -A/i,  be  the  mutual  inductance  of  coil  i 
on  coil  2,  or  of  coil  2  on  coil  3,  and  M^^  be  the 
mutual  inductance  of  coil  i  on  coil  3.     Then, 


Z  =  3A  +  4Ar„+2il/i, 
Also,  L^  =  2  A  +  2M^^ 


•  M  = 


IS 


and  J/„  = 


2 


[34] 


a 


AxU 


Fig.  9 


''Wied.  Annalen,  21,  p.  350;  1884. 
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Formula  (34)  will  thus  enable  us  to  find  the  mutual  inductance  of 
two  coils  of  equal  radii  adjacent  or  near  each  other  by  the  calcula- 
tion of  self-inductances  from  such  formulas  as  those  of  Weinstein 
(88)  and  Stefan  (90).  These  latter  formulas  are  not,  however,  exact 
enough  when  the  section  is  large  to  permit  us  to  apply  them  to 
coils  at  any  considerable  distance  from  one  another. 

GEOMBTRIC  MEAN  DISTANCE  FORMULA 

The  mutual  inductance  of  two  coaxial  coils 
adjacent  or  very  near  can  sometimes  be  obtained 
by  means  of  the  geometric  mean  distances.  This 
method  is  accurate  only  when  the  sections  are 
very  small  relatively  to  the  radius.  It  can  often 
be  used  to  advantage  in  testing  other  formulas, 
but  not  often  in  determining  the  mutual  in- 
ductance of  actual  coils. 

Formula  (10)  gives  the  mutual  inductance  of 
two  very  near  coaxial  coils  in  terms  of  the  geo- 
metric mean  distance,  if  r  be  replaced  by  J?,  the 
geometric  mean  distance  of  the  two  sections. 
Formula  (10)  gives  M^  if  r  be  used,  where  r  is 
the  distance  between  centers.     Thus, 


Fig.  10 


^M^  47ra(i  +  j\og  ^  [35] 


For  coils  A  and  C  (Fig.  10),  jR<r  and  jdMis  positive;  -ff =0.99770  r 
"       "     A   "     B,  ^>r  and  J  Mis  negative;  J?=  1.00655  ^ 

The  same  formula  may  also  be  used  for  squares  not  adjacent,  but 
only  when  quite  near.*' 

For  illustrations  and  tests  of  the  above  formulas,  see  examples 
20-33,  pages  44-52- 


^Por  other  values  of  the  geometric  mean  distances  of  squares  in  a  plane  see  this 
BuUetin,  8,  p.  i;  1907.  <« 
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CHOICE  OF  FORMULAS 

{a)  For  coils  of  equal  radii  and  equal  cross  section  (29)  should  be 
used  if  the  coils  are  rather  near  together.  If  the  cross  section  is 
square  (29)  takes  the  more  simple  form  (30),  and  in  some  cases  this 
may  be  used  in  its  abbreviated  form  (31).  For  coils  at  all  dis- 
tances, except  near  together,  (33)  gives  very  good  precision;  (24) 
and  (21)  are  not  so  accurate  as  this  last,  but  give  good  results  if 
the  coils  are  far  apart  and  their  cross  sections  are  not  too  large. 

(^)  For  coils  of  equal  radii  but  unequal  section  (32)  is  accurate 
for  coils  not  too  far  away  from  one  another.  For  coils  farther 
separated  (20),  (23)  or  (28)  may  be  used. 

if)  For  coUs  of  unequal  radii  (23),  (24),  (27),  and  (28)  apply,  but 
unfortunately  they  are  not  as  accurate  as  some  of  the  others,  except 
when  the  coils  are  relatively  distant 
or  have  very  small  cross  sections. 
The  diflSculty  can  be  overcome  by 
subdividing  each  of  the  two  coils 
into  two,  four,  or  more  equal  parts, 
and  taking  the  sum  of  the  mutual 
inductances  of  all  of  the  parts  of  one 
on  all  the  parts  of  the  other.  This 
is  a  laborious  operation,  but  in  im- 
portant cases  it  should  be  done.  As 
the  subdivision  is  carried  further  the 

Fl£    11 

results  will  approach  a  final  value, 

and  hence  the  results  themselves  show  when  the  subdivision  has 

been  carried  far  enough. 

Thus,  suppose  two  coils  A,  B  (Fig.  11)  of  square  section  are  sub- 
divided into  four  equal  parts  and  by  the  method  of  Lyle,  formula 
(27),  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  whole  of  B  is  computed  on  each 
of  the  four  parts  of  A.  If  the  sum  diJBFers  appreciably  from  the  result 
obtained  by  taking  A  and  B  as  wholes  in  one  calculation,  then  the 
four  parts  of  B  may  be  taken  separately  with  respect  to  the  separate 
parts  of  A.  If  one  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  sufficiently  accurate, 
one  of  the  sections  of  A  may  be  subdivided  further  and  calculated  with 
respect  to  one  section  of  B,  to  see  whether  there  is  any  appreciable 


I 
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difference  due  to  this  further  subdivision.  For  coils  of  equal  radii 
very  accurate  results  for  near  coils  can  be  obtained  much  more  easily 
by  using  some  of  the  other  formulas. 

EXAMPLES  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  FORMULAS  FOR  THE  MUTUAL 
IimUCTANCE  OF  COILS  OF  RECTANGULAR  SECTION 

EXAMPLE  20.  ROWLAND'S  FORMULA  (21).    FOR  COAXIAL  COILS  OF 

EQUAL  RADH 

^  =  ^  =  25  i  — ^:=2cm  d^\Q  (Fig.  12.) 

M 

The  mutual  inductance  of  the  two  coils  is =  -M,  +  JM. 

n^n^ 

We  find  M^  by  formula  i,  8,  or  13,  and  JMhy  21  and  22. 

M^  =  io7.48857r 
50 


^  =  sin'y  = 


=  0.9805807 


^2600 

>e=:  0.961  5383 

logic -^=04821754 
logio  E^  0.0207625 

By  Table  II,  since  tan  7=5,  log  /^=  0.4821752  and  log  E^ 
0.0207626.  These  slight  differences  in  the  logarithms  obtained  in 
the  two  different  ways  amount  to  scarcely  one  part  in  two  million 
of  /^and  E^  respectively,  and  may  usually  be  neglected.  If  tnore 
accurate  values  are  required  they  may  be  obtained  by  carrying  the 
interpolations  further  in  Legendre's  table,  provided  the  angle  7  is 
obtained  with  suflScient  accuracy. 

Substituting  these  values  in  formula 
(22)  we  obtain 

d^M  Q 

-^=-.o.9o8i7r 

-^=  +i.o6397r         ^«  =  (^  =  4 

Substituting  these  values  in  formula 
(21)  we  obtain 

-JJ/=.05i947r 

M 

Mo  +  JM^  (107.4885  +  o.o5i9)7r 

=  337-8481  cm. 


b-f 


c-« 


d'lO—- 


a*$5 


n^n^ 


Fig.  12 
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The  correction  JM  thus  amounts  to  about  i  part  in  3000  of  M, 
At  a  distance  rf=  20  cm,  the  correction  is  over  i  part  in  1000.  For 
a  coil  of  section  4x4  cm  at  rf=  10,  JM  would  be  four  times  as  large 
as  the  value  above,  or  about  one  part  in  five  hundred,  and  at  20  cm 
one  part  in  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

EXAMPLE  21.  ROWLAND'S  FORMULA  (20).    FOR  COILS  OF  EQUAL  RADO 

BUT  UNEQUAL  SECTION 

t/ct  us  take  a  =  25,  d^  10  as  in  the  preceding  example,  but  instead 
of  supposing  the  sections  of  the  coils  to  be  equal  let  us  take 

*!  =  4  *g  =  2 

^1  =  1  ^,=  2 

d^M  d^M 

The  values  of  —r-j-  and  -  ,  ,-  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  preced- 

dxr  aa 

ing  example.     Substituting  these  in  (20)  we  find  jdM^o.6()'j^ir 

M^  =  io7.48857r 
JM=     o.69747r 

M 


«i«« 


=  108.  i8599r=  339.8761  cm. 


The  correction  here  is  fourteen  times  as  great  as  in  the  previous 
example,  although  the  areas  of  the  cross  sections  of  the  two  coils 
are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case.  • 

EXAMPLE  22.  RATLEIGH'S  FORMULA  (24).    FOR  COAXIAL  COILS  OF  EQUAL 

RADn 

^«a>»25         *  =  4         ^=1         d^io 

We  now  find  by  formula  (i)  in  accordance  with  formula  (24)  the 
mutual  inductance  of  the  following  pairs  of  circles  (Fig.  13): 

O,  I  when  a«25, -/4=»25.5,  rf=io;  O,  4  when  a  — 25,  -^  =  24.5, 
rf=io;  O,  2  when  ^  =  ^  =  25  and  ^=8;  O,  3  when  -4  =  tf  =  25,  rf«i2 
and  finally  O,  O'  when  ^  =  a  «  25,  rf=  lo.     Thus: 
2x674® — 12 ^4 
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,1 


X 


3« 


dW( 


I 


Fig.  13 


i?/i  =  109.32 1 79r 
i!/^  =  I05.42877r 

il/j=    9i.92o67r 

434-o6599r 
M^  =  io7.48859r 

326.57747r 
,\M^  io8.859i7r 
j/^  =  io7.48857r 

JM^     i.37o69r  cm. 


EXAMPLE  23.  RAYLEIGH'S  FORMULA  (23).    COILS  OF  UIVEQUAL  RADO 

AND  UNEQUAL  SECTION 

A  ^25        *i  =  4        c^  =  i        rf=io 
a  =^20        i,  =  2         ^i  =  3 
We  have  then  to  calculate  the  mutual  inductances  of  the  following 
pairs  of  circles: 


A 

a 

d 

A 

a 

rf 

M, 

24-5 

20 

10 

^. 

25 

20 

II 

M, 

25 

20 

8 

J/, 

25 

21.5 

10 

M, 

25-5 

20 

10 

^. 

25 

20 

9 

M.. 

25 

20 

12 

M, 

25 

20 

10 

M, 

25 

18.5 

10 

These  have  been  calculated  by  means  of  Havelock*s  formula  (16), 
with  the  following  results: 


J/i=  248.41280 

M^=  2^^.04027 

i!/,=  ,8.77440 

M,^  214.75755 

M^=-  216.60185 

J/«=  231.04386 

M^=-  279.81417 

il/g==  268.09410 

Sum  =  1996.5390 

2M,  =  497-5746 


i!/o  =  248.7873 


DiflF  =  1498.9644 

^  DiflF.  =   249.8272  « 

o  »!«, 


M 


Rosa    1 
Grover\ 
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EXAMPLE  24.  LTLB'S  FORMULA  (27).     FOR  COILS  OF  SQUARE  SECTIOll 

^=^a=25cm         b^c=^2  cm        ^=10  cm. 


The  equivalent  radius  r=ali-] ^  J 


-< 


1  + 


150CX) 


j=  25.00667  cm. 


M  is  now  found  by  using  formula  i,  8,  or  13,  employing  r  in 
place  of  A  as  the  radius. 

The  result  is  M=  337.8475,  agreeing  very  closely  with  the  result 
found  under  example  20. 

M—  M^  =  JM=  .05 1  yir 

EXAMPLE  25.  LTLB'S  FORMULA  (28).    FOR  COILS  OF  RECTANGULAR 

SECTION 


y4  =  «  =  25         *  =  4 


^=1 


d=io 


-^^^+i^y  ^5-00167 


A*-^ 


)8'= =  -^=1.25,  2/8=2.236  cm,  the  distance  apart  of  the 

two  filaments  which  replace  the  coil  (Fig.  14).     We  now  find  by 
formula  (i),  (8),  or  (13)  the  mutual  inductances  of  two  circles  i,  2 
on  the  two  circles  3,  4,  where  «  =  25.00167  and  d  is  7.764,  10  and 
12.236  cm,  respectively.     Thus: 
2  il/ij=  2i5.oo2289r 

^u=   90-31 304T 
j/^=  i30.i4o6o7r 

^M  =43545592^ 

.'.  M    =  108.8640    IT 
M^   =107.4885    TT 

^M  =     1.3735  '^ 


•9fi    N- 


-MSir 


H       gjft— »>* 


.i 


r- 


f— *- 


-io- 


Fig.  14 


JM  =  the  correction  for  section  of  the  coils  whose  dimensions  are 
given  above.  These  values  of  M  and  JM  agree  nearly  with  the 
results  obtained  in  example  22  above. 
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EZAMPLB  26.  LTLB'S  FORMULA  (28).    FOR  UNEQUAL  COILS  OF  RECTAN- 

6ULAR  SECTION 

Let  us  take  the  same  coils  as  in  example  23 

A  =  25         *i  =  4         ^1  =^  I         d=  10 
a  =  20         d,  =  2         r,  =  3 

For  the  first  coil  we  find 

r=  25^1  +  ^^J=  25.001667  cm 

y8=i.ii8o34  cm 
For  the  second  coil 


«2c/ 


8=  0-645497 
r+ 8=  20.653830 
r— 8=19.362836 

We  then  calculate  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  following  pairs 
of  circles: 

A  a  d 

Afi3                     25.001667  20.653830  1 1. 1 18034 

M^^                            "  19.362836  1 1. 1 18034 

M„                            ''  20.653830  8.881966 

M,,                            "  19.362836  8.881966 

The  results  by  Havelock's  formula  (16)  were 

J/i,=  241.29369 
J/i4  =  216.91302 
Af„  =  286.13490 
^.4  =  255^03471 

Sum  =999.37632 

Sum  =249.8441    = 


4  n^n^ 

which  differs  from  the  value  by  Rayleigh's  formula  (23)  by  six  or 
seven  in  a  hundred  thousand. 

A  more  accurate  value  would,  in  each  case,  be.found  if  each  coil 
were  subdivided  and  the  formulas  applied  to  each  of  the  components 
as  described  on  page  43.  Such  a  proceeding  is,  however,  rather 
tedious,  although  necessary  in  precise  work. 
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EZAKPLB  27.  ROSA'S  FORMULA  (29).    FOR  COILS  OF  EQUAL  RADH 

A^a^z^        i=»4        ^«i        rf=sio 
(same  coils  as  examples  22,  25). 

l0g«-J  =  l0g«3O  =  3.9957 

3^1±f!.ioor?f.  49X2:9957  _      oo24a6c: 
^Sr  ^*«'-7        60000      -     •«>244t)5 

V-^      15 

=-  =  — ^  =     .0125000 

12rf         1200 

3^  +  2^-5^^ 434 6 

I20rf*  I2CXXXX)  ^      ' 

o ^    ^   ^   . 3 — « — ^  "^    .     =      .ocxx)i77 

504^*  504x10*  ^' 

6y^-6^^-5y^^    1622         ^      ocxxx)d 
^ydoa^d^      "*  360  X  lo*  .ocxxx)45 

^= ^-^ — =-.0014417 

192a'  120000  ^^  ' 

^^SO^^^^fo)"  -.0000827  -.0015244 

io24^^\        ^     ^/  .0138078 

4a  =  100,     .•.     JM^  1.3808  nr  cm. 

This  is  a  little  larger  value  than  found  by  formulas  (24)  and  (28), 
and  we  shall  see  later  that  it  is  more  nearly  correct  than  either  of 
the  other  values. 

SXAMPLS  2&  ROSA'S  FORMULAS  (30)  AND  (31).    FOR  COILS  OF  EQUAL 

RADn  AND  SQUARE  SECTION 

A^a^25         ^  =  r«2         d=io 
-      8a 

^^e-ZJ-l     =       2.9957-1        =        1.9957 


d 
i7*«  68 


24orf"  24000 

—  ^IV  2500 

5rf*  50000 

—  3^/1      8^1    4\  300x1.6624 


=       .0028     1.9985 


K-"-!)- 


i6a"V    ^*d     xj  loooo 


=  —   .0500 


=  —   .0499  —.0999 


1.8986 
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.'.       -Jil/=  .O5063W 


6a     150 

The  approximate  formula  (31)  would  have  given  .0519  (agreeing 
with  formulas  21  and  27),  which  would  be  amply  accurate  for -any 
experimental  purpose.  When  the  section  is  larger  these  small 
terms  are,  however,  more  important 

^LAHPLE  29.  SECOND  EZAMPLB  BT  FORMULA  (30) 

log«-^-i   =   1-9957 

i7*» 
^         =     iHZZ  2.0134 

-^  =-3125 

I.65IO 

6a     150 

M^  =  io748857r  (see  example  2o) 
M 


•  'Wi«ji 


=  107.7637W  cm. 


This  is  a  very  simple  formula  for  computing  JM^  and  within  a 
considerable  range  (i.  e.,  d  not  larger  than  a  and  yet  the  coils  not 
in  contact)  it  is  very  accurate. 

EXAMPLE  dO.  FORMULA  (32).    COILS  OF  EQUAL  RADII,  BUT  UNEQUAL 

SECTION 

For  this  we  will  take  the  coils  of  example  21 

a^2S  rf=io 

^1=    I  ^:,«   2 
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ist  term  «  0.0316227 
2(1  "  » ^o.cxx)8542 
3d  "  =  0.0062500 
4th    "     =     0.0000570 

Sum  =     0.0070755 
.\JM=     o.7o7557r 

J/o  =  IO74885W; 

Sum  =io8.i96o9r 
...-—=  339.9078  cm. 

This  example  shows  that  the  fourth  differentials  neglected  in 
(20)  here  amount  to  one  part  in  ten  thousand.  • 

BXAMPLE  31.  ROSA-WBINSTEIN  FORMULA  (33).    FOR  COILS  OF  EQUAL 

RADH  AND  EQUAL  SECTION 

a«25        *  =  4        r=i        rf=io 

«.- 15.0000533      s^'-y-ii^-i 

«.-  aooao367  ^I'^-is 

a^tsa  aaiyoooo  —^-.0000667 

fl^-a,-ai+(aa,-3ar^  cos" 7+ 8a,  cos*  7=- 14.7587120 

«!  +  ^ + 2a, + (2«i  +  30,)  cos"  7 + 8a,  cos*  7  « 1 5.4628292 
2 

A = 0.0004730      Also  F^  3.0351168 
^«  0.01 23901  E^  1.0489686 


(F-EyA+^yo.0010719 


-£!iff= 0.01 29968 
Simi  =  0.0140687 

4^a  sin  7==  ioott  -. /^  .*•  ^M==  1.3795^- cm. 

This  is  not  as  simple  to  calculate  as  (29)  and  when  d  is  less  than  a/z 
is  less  accurate  than  (29).  But  ior  d=a  or  greater  it  is  more  accu- 
rate than  (29),  and  indeed  the  most  accurate  of  all  the  formulas. 
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EXAMPLE  32.  FORMULA  (34).    MUTUAL  INDUCTANCE  IN  TERMS  OF  SELF- 
INDUCTANCE.    FOR  COILS  RELATIVELY  NEAR 

For  ^1  =  25,  *=  I,  ^=  I,  we  have,  n  being  the  number  of  turns  in 
one  of  the  two  equal  coils, 

L^=^^iran^  (4.103816) 
For  *  =  2,  ^=1, 

Z,  =  47r^«»  (4  X  3.698695) 
For*  =  3,  ^-i, 

L  =  4ir««"  (9  X  3.41 1 766) 

Then  the  mutual  inductance  of  i  on  3  is  by  formula  (34) 


[TJTfT]^  ^       L        2        J 


=  4Tr^;t«r3Q' 705894  -f  4-103816  -  29.589560"! 

=  /^iran*  X  2.610075 
"**•        =  819.979  «•  cm. 

If  «  « 100, 

ilf=8.i9979  millihenrj's, 
as  the  mutual  inductance  of  coil  i  on  coil  3, 


^*  ^^  Fig.  15. 


EXAMPLE  33.  FORMULA  (35).    MUTUAL  INDUCTANCE  BY  GEOMETRICAL 

MEAN  DISTANCE 

^  =  25.1 
a  =  25.0 
b  =  c=^o.i  cm 
flf=o.i  cm. 

The  geometrical  mean  distance  of  two  coils,  comer  to  corner,  as 
in  Fig.  10,  is  0.997701,  and  log  ^  =  0.002302 

.-.  ^il/«  100X0.002302  (i.oo2)7r 
=  o.2307ir  cm. 

3.  MUTUAL  INDUCTANCE  OF  COAXIAL  SOLENOIDS 

There  are  several  formulas  for  the  calculation  of  the  mutual 
inductance  of  coaxial  solenoids.     Although  few  of  these  formulas 
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are  exact,  the  approximate  formulas  often  permit  inductances  to  be 
calculated  with  very  great  accuracy  by  using  a  sufficient  number  of 
terms  of  the  series  by  which  they  are  expressed, 

CONCSNTRIC,  COAXIAL  SOLENOIDS  OF  EQUAL  LENGTH 

MAXWELL'S  FORMULA  » 

The  mutual  inductance  M  of  two  coaxial  solenoids  of  equal 
length  (Fig.  16)  is  given  by  the  following  expression,  due  to  Max- 
well, where  A  and  a  are  the  radii  of  the  outer  and  inner  solenoids, 
respectively,  /  is  the  common  length,  and  n^  and  «,  the  number  of 
turns  of  wire  per  cm  on  the  single  layer  winding  of  the  outer  and 
inner  solenoids,  respectively : 

J/«  47r*/z*«i«,[/—  2Aa\ 

where 


A- 


r+/ ^/   _^\_    a'   /i       ^_5^'\ 


2A 
2048^4,7     7r^'^*r»      ^r^V 

'-     fl"/2i     512^"     .      A'\  A''     ,Q      A'' 

i  :4i{7^ + 7j  pr -- 640 -p, + 3200 -p  -  6800 -p, 

+ 6460  -pj  -  2261  ^  j  [36] 

8i^^"\5        15    f^  ^  r"^       3        r*' 

c^sfi^  ^"4.?2§2I2  ^"_  37145  ^"\ 


2.1024 
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\yoi.i,No,t 


Puttmg 


M^M^-'JM 


M^  =  ^Ti^cfn^nJ  is  the  mutual  inductance  of  an  infinite  outer 
solenoid  and  the  finite  inner  solenoid,  while  JM  is  the  correction 
due  to  the  ends. 

Equation  (36)  is  Maxwell's  expression,  except  that  we  have  car- 
ried it  out  much  further  than  Maxwell  did.  We  would,  however, 
emphasize  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  only  three  or  four  terms 
need  be  calculated  in  a,  and  in  these  only  the  first  few  terms  in 
each  parenthesis,  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  accuracy. 


■/ 


i 

\ 

A 

. 

\ 

a 

1 

• 

f 

Fig.  16 

Since,  however,  this  formula  is  the  most  valuable  single  expres- 
sion known  for  the  case  of  solenoids  of  equal  length,  it  has  seemed 
advisable  to  extend  the  series  far  enough  to  take  care  of  the  most 
unfavorable  cases,  which  may  arise  in  practice.  At  the  same  time 
the  extra  terms  found  have  proved  of  use  in  checking  oxir  extension 
of  R6iti's  formula  below. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  algebraic  sums  of  the  coeflScients  in 
each  of  the  parentheses   is  equal   to   zero.     For  very  long  coils 

I  ~  small  j  the  quantities  in  the  parentheses  are  sensibly  equal  to 

the  absolute  term  inside.     For  very  short  coils  the  parentheses  are 

A 
a  little  larger,  reaching  a  maximum  in  the  region  —  =  0.9,  but  fall- 

r 

A 
ing  abruptly  to  zero  at  the  limit  —  =  i.     The  expression  for  a  is 
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therefore  rapidly  convergent  for  coils  of  all  lengths,  even  when  the 
inner  radius  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  outer  radius.  In  such  cases 
the  number  of  terms  to  be  calculated  in  the  ab9ve  formula  may 
become  considerable,  but  even  then  it  is  simpler  to  use  this  series 
than  to  make  the  calculation  with  an  absolute  formula,  such  as  those 
of  Cohen  or  Nagaoka. 

Equation  (36)  shows  that  the  mutual  inductance  is  proportional  to 
/—  2Aa;  or  the  length  / must  be  reduced  by  yJ or  on  each  end.  When 
a  is  small  and  /  is  large,  or  is  1/2  approximately.  That  is,  the  length 
/  is  reduced  by  A^  the  radius  of  the  outer  solenoid. 

For  the  case  of  two  coils  each  of  more  than  one  layer  the  above 
formula  may  be  used,  A  and  a  being  the  mean  radii,  and  n^  and  n^ 
the  total  number  of  turns  per  cm  in  all  the  layers.  The  result  will 
be  only  approximate,  but  usually  less  in  error  than  if  one  uses  the 
formula  of  Maxwell  §  679  quoted  by  Mascart  and  Joubert."* 

When  the  solenoids  are  very  long  in  comparison  with  the  radii, 
formula  (36)  may  be  simplified  by  omitting  the  terms  in  yJ//,  A^\f^^ 
A^jr^j  etc.     The  expression  for  a  then  becomes 

"^""2     i6A^    T28A'     Z04SA'      *  '  *  *  l-S?] 

Heaviside'^  gives  an  extension  of  formula  (37),  but  as  it  neglects 

A  A^ 

-y,  -3-,  etc.,  the  additional  terms  are  of  no  importance,  being  smaller 

It  * 

than  the  terms  already  neglected  in  (37). 

HAVELOCK'S  FORMULA" 

This  formula  for  coaxial,  concentric  solenoids  of  equal  length 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  preceding,  the  main  difference 

being  that  here  /  enters  in  place  of  the  quantity  r=  -^Z"  +  A^  in 

**  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Vol.  I,  p.  533. 

M  There  are  some  misprints  in  Heaviside,  2,  p.  277,  The  radius  of  the  inner  sole- 
noid should  be  Ci;^  of  the  outer  c^,  and  p  is  c^lci\ 

^  Phil.  Mag.,  15,  p.  339;  1908.  There  is  a  misprint  in  Havelock'^  equation  (25). 
In  the  factor  outside  the  brackets,  read  a^  instead  of  a. 
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equation  (36).     Using  the  same  notation  as  in  the  latter  this  formula 
reads: 

J/=47r"a*«i«t[^--  ^A0\ 

where 

qVi_ l_^ L_f!. 5    ^*       35    ^ 

^    \j     i6A^     128A'     2048^*     32768^' 

A 
Havelock  gives  the  expressions  for  the  general  terms  in  —  and 

A 

~j^  so  that  the  computation  of  jS  may  be  carried  out  so  as  to  include 

terms  of  higher  order  when  necessary.     These  expressions  are 

_  (2/g-  i)[i  -3-5 (2»-3)]Y^\'^ 

2»^+*«!(«  +  i)!  \aJ 


and 


2**+V!(j+i)  !  (j) 


^\«.+i 


a'  ' 


where  -F  is  a  hypergeometric  series  in  -^j  all  of  whose  terms  after 


that  in  ( -^  ^    are  zero. 


K0 

,,     ^       V  a8       a(a 4- l)l3(i3  + 1)  . 

\   jr-)/>  J        ^1.7   ^      1.2.7(7+1) 


I. 2. 3. 7(7+1X7+2)         ^"    •    *    • 

Formula  (38)  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  (36)  and 
(37),  being  applicable  only  to  coils  whose  length  is  greater  than  the 
radius  of  the  larger  coil.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  furnishes  a 
valuable  check  on  Maxwell's  formula. 


Grovtrl 
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coNCBirrRic  coaxul 


SOLENOIDS,  INKER  COIL  SHORTER  THAN  THE 
OUTER 

RdlTFS  FORMULA 


For  a  pair  of  concentric,  coaxial  solenoids  of  which  the  inner 
solenoid  is  shorter  than  the  outer,  we  have  the  following:  ^ 


It 


Rg.  17 


i«--4^<..».,{ft-ft+?^'(i,-i,)-^'(i.-i,) 


+ 


1024 

693 

2048 


[39] 


3003 
16384 


^A'^^^^i^^tS1^-t?)- 


in  which  (see  Fig.  17) 


^For  the  derivation  and  method  of  extension  of  this  fonnula  see  this  Bulletin,  8, 
pp.  509-310.  Recently  we  have  carried  it  out  stiU  further  to  include  the  case  of  coils 
of  moderate  length.  This  formula  was  originally  given  (without  proof  and  includ- 
ing the  main  term  in  (^ — L  j  only)  in  this  Bidletin,  2,  p.  130;  1906. 
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X'-l 


Pi^-^l^+A^^'^tt^h 


2 
x+l 


1^1%—lx^ length  of  inna:  solenoid. 
X  =  length  of  outer  solenoid  and  A  and  a  the  radii. 

When  -  is  small  (case  of  short  inner  coil),  (p, — p^  is  most  accu- 

X 

xl 
rately  calculated  by  the  exact  formula  (p.  — />,)  = >  the  denomi- 

nator  being  calculated  from  the  above  expressions  for  ft  and  />,. 

For  long  coils  (  —  small  J  the  above  formula  is  rapidly  conver- 
gent, especially  if  the  inner  coil  is  considerably  shorter  than  the 
outer.     This  formula  may  also  be  used  for  short  coils  (  — ^  small  V 

the  convergence  being  most  rapid  when  the  radius  of  the  inner  coil 
is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  outer.  For  very  short  coils, 
we  have  expanded  formula  (39)  in  a  series  in  ascending  powers  of 

-ji.     This  formula  is,  however,  not  so  accurate,  nor  so  simple  to 

use  as  that  of  Searle  and  Airey,  and  has  not  been  included  in  this 
collection. 

A  peculiarity  of  R6iti's  formula  is  that  the  successive  terms, 
especially  in  the  case  of  short  coils,  are  nearly  equal  in  pairs.     Thus 

the  terms  in  |— . b)  and  (  — , A  are  of  the  same  order  of 

\ft      ft/  Vft     'ft/ 

magnitude,  but  of  opposite  sign ;  similarly  for  the  terms  involving 
the  ninth  and  eleventh  powers  of  ft  and  ft,  and  so  on.  For  the 
limiting  case  :r  =  /,  R6iti's  formula  goes  over  into  Maxwell's  (36),  as 
would  be  expected,  since  both  are  derived  by  integration  of  the  same 
original  expression  between  appropriate  limits.  To  obtain,  how- 
ever, the  same  precision,  twice  as  many  terms  have  to  be  calculated 
in  R6iti's  formula  as  in  Maxwell's.  We  see  from  these  considera- 
tions, that  in  using  R6iti's  formula,  the  inner  coil  need  not  be  very 
different  in  length  from  the  outer  coil,  although  in  general  the  con- 
vergence is  better  with  a  relatively  short  inner  solenoid. 


R6sa    1 
Grcver} 
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GRAY'S  FORMULA 

Gray**  gives  a  general  expression  for  the  mutual  kinetic  energy  of 
two  solenoidal  coils  which  may  or  may  not  be  concentric,  and  their 
axes  may  be  at  any  angle  ^.  The  most  important  case  in  practice 
is  when  the  two  coils  are  coaxial.  In  that  case  the  zonal  harmonic 
factors  in  each  term  reduce  to  unity,  and  half  the  terms  become 
zero.  Putting  the  current  in  each  equal  to  unity,  the  mutual 
kinetic  energy  becomes  the  mutual  inductance  M. 


k 


2x 


-n---." 


-a?j 


■i— AXIS 


r- ^i 

Fig.  18 

Let  2x,  A^  «i  be  respectively  the  length,  radius,  and  number  of 
turns  per  cm  of  one  of  the  coils,  and  2/,  «,  «,  be  the  corresponding 
quantities  for  the  other  solenoid.  Let,  further,  x^  and  x^  be  the 
distances,  along  the  axis,  between  the  center  of  the  coil  with  radius 
a  and  the  nearer  and  further  end  planes,  respectively,  of  the  coil 
with  radius  A^  and  let  r^  and  r,  be  the  diagonals  (Fig.  i8). 

Gray's  expression  with  these  changes  becomes 

M='n^a^A^nin^[K^k^-\-K^k^'\-K^k^'\-   •   •   •  ]  [40] 

where  K^y  ^„  etc.,  are  functions  of  x  and  A^  and  k^^  k^y  etc.,  are 
functions  of  /  and  «.'• 


^  Absolute  Measurements,  2,  Part  I,  p.  274,  equation  53. 
'^Rosa,  this  Bulletin,  8,  p.  221;  1907. 
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K^ 


K, 


=  -^^A.'-f;A,"j  [40a] 

•  •••■••••a 

>fe,  =  3/ 

This  formula  is  simple  and  convenient  for  calculation,  if  only  a 
few  terms  need  be  evaluated.  This  is  the  case  when  r^  and  r,  are 
large  (coils  relatively  far  apart).     The  coefficients  Z^,  A7^  and  -S7',n 

are  derived  from  the  same  polynomial  ►S',^  by  substituting  —^   -^ , 

a    A 

and  -~,  respectively. 

For  short  coils  relatively  far  apart  these  polynomials  are  all 
small.  Table  XVIII  gives  values  of  the  polynomial  S^  with 
varying  argument,  to  aid  in  calculations  where  great  accuracy  is  not 
desired,  or  to  aid  in  making  preliminary  calculations  to  see  whether 
the  convergence  will  be  satisfactory  in  any  particular  case. 

If  the  coils  are  concentric,  and  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the 

winding  of  the  outer  coil  to  the  radius  is  -^3  to  i,  -Ar,  =  o,  and  if  the 
same  condition  holds  for  the  inner  coil,  ^^,  =  0.  If  in  addition  a 
is  considerably  smaller  than  yJ,  the  terms  of  higher  order  become 
negligible  and  (40)  reduces  to 

M ^.-^-^  [41] 


Gmfer, 


] 
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where  d  is  half  the  diagonal  of  the  outer  coil,  =  -^x^-^-A*,  When 
the  dimensions  depart  slightly  from  these  theoretical  ratios  the 
small  correction  terms  to  (41)  can  be  calculated.""  The  general 
case  for  concentric  coils  is  treated  in  the  next  section. 

SBARLB  AND  AIRST»S  FORMULA 

The  following  expression  for  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  con- 
centric, coaxial  solenoidal  coils  (Pig.  19)  has  been  given  by  Searle 
and  Airey : " 


L       2d'       4  &/• 


8 


A\%^  -  2<^A^  +  5^*)  (64/*  -  336/ V  +  280/*^*  ~  35^z') 

-aji*  •  e.A  •  •  •  • 


l(>d 


64 


] 


[42] 

The  notation  of  (42)  di£Fers  slightly  from  that  used  by  Searle 
and  Airey. 


«... 

—    » 

•h 

"^ 
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-   31 

^^ 

'^ 

*t 

a 

^^** 

Fig.  19 

Equation  (42)  has  been  extended  and  put  for  greater  convenience 
in  calculation  into  the  form  *^  shown  on  next  page. 

''^Rosa,  this  BnUetin,  8,  p.  221;  1907. 
*"The  Electrician  (London),  66,  p.  318;  1905. 
''Rosa,  this  Bulletin,  8,  p.  224;  1907. 

21674**-— la ^5 
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.,    2'n*a*N,Arr    ,  ^ V  ,    ,  A*a*  „  , 


+  3^J*^*^*  +  i^«^*^  + 


where 


^U^T"^-*^^  •■]        [«] 


,    63   105/*  , ,  /*     ./• ,   /• 

Z.  -  *3i  _  "55  ^'     "55 '*  _  i6c  ^' 


+55^-4^ 

JV^i «  ^xn^  and  -A^  =  a/w,  are  the  total  number  of  turns  on  the  two 
solenoids.  This  formula  reduces  to  (41)  when  the  terms  after  the 
first  are  negligible,  as  they  are  when  the  conditions  assumed  for  (41) 
are  fulfilled.  The  above  expressions  for  L„  X^  show  what  these 
conditions  are  in  order  to  make  the  second  and  third  terms  zero. 
If  /•/«•  is  slightly,  more  or  less  than  ^,  (43)  gives  the  value  of  the 
second  term  which  is  neglected  in  (41),  etc. 

The  degree  of  convergence  of  Searle  and  Airey's  formula  depends 

primarily  on  the  magnitude  of  the  quantity  —-^  ;  in  certain  cases, 

however,  the  values  of  the  coefficients  become  of  equal  importance, 
making  it  necessary  to  examine  carefully  into  the  degree  of  con- 
vergence of  the  formula,  since  the  terms  of  higher  order  are  some- 
times larger  than  those  immediately  preceding.     Since  the  X  and  L 
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/»         ^ 

coefficients  are  polynomials  in  -|  and  -^,  each  one  will  have  a  finite 

a         A 

number  of  roots  depending  on  the  degree  of  the  polynomial.     The 

/        X 

values  of  these  coefficients  will  therefore,  with  increasing  -  or  -^ 

a      A  ^ 

oscillate  between  positive  and  negative  values,  each  maximum  or 

minimum  being  greater  than  that  preceding,  until,  for  values  of  the 

argument  greater  than  the  largest  root,  the  values  of  the  functions 

increase  indefinitely  without  limit 

For  short  coils  I  -^  and  -  small  \  the  coefficients  will  evidently 

be  confined  to  moderate  values,  and  if,  further,  the  inner  radius  is 

small  relatively  to  the  outer,  the  convergence  will  be  very  rapid. 

For  longer  coils  the  coefficients  may  attain  very  large  values,  and 

the  convergence  become  very  unsatisfactory,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

A*a* 

— -J-  is,  for  given  radii,  smaller  with  long  coils  than  with  short  coils. 

d 
The  conditions  are  so  complicated  that  we  have  calculated  (Table 

XIX)  certain  values  of  the  coefficients  to  aid  in  deciding  whether, 

in  any  given  case,  the  convergence  will  be  satisfactory  or  not.     The 

X  I 

values  given  for  -^  and  -  less  than  unity  will  also  be  found  useful 

A       •  a 

in  calculations  of  the  mutual  inductance  of  short  coils  by  Searle  and 
Airey's  formula,  when  the  highest  precision  is  not  required.  Coeffi- 
cients of  higher  order  than  those  given  above  are  calculated  by  the 
formula 

>■«   (  — l)*-^(2«+l)2«(2«-l)  '    '        '    [2;g~(2/~2)]//Y''""^ 


/-o 


/'^±I^2•.4^6« (2py 


X  I 

X^  is  calculated  by  the  same  expression  in  -^  instead  of  — 

A  a 

Table  XVIII  includes  all  the  positive  and  negative  maxima  as 

well  as  the  zero  points  of  the  coefficients  up  to  and  including  L^^  or 

-^M)  together  with  the  values  at  a  number  of  intermediate  points. 

Although,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  table  to  serve  as  the  basis 

of  accurate  calculations  would  be  somewhat  bulky,  those  given 

should  suffice  to  simplify  the  use  of  this  valuable  formula. 
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COHEN'S  FORMULA'*  FOR  ANT  TWO  COAXIAL,  CONGBHTRIC  SOLENOIDS 

This  is  an  absolute  formula  for  two  coaxial,  oonoentric  solenoids 
of  lengths  2/,  and  2/„  Fig.  2o. 

V  «  _  (^«  _  (t^\Fi^F[kf  ^  ff)  _  E{Af,  ff))  -  EJ^e,  e)\ 

^-(A*-6Aa+a^^-2(A*-afr  ^  [44] 

3^(A+ay+(*  -^ 

^2(^«Y)-^V(^  +  a)«+^.  £-c(A'-a^ 

V^  is  obtained  from  Fby  replacing  c  by  Tj, 

/^  and  i?  are  the  complete  elliptic  int^^rals  of  the  first  and  second 
kind  to  modulus  k.  where  >fe*  =  -, — ^~ 

F{k'^  ff)  and  JE  {k\  0)  are  the  incomplete  elliptic  int^;Tals  of  modulus 
k'  and  amplitude  0y 


i — ■ — I.  h  '  iATw^ 


— +• 


f  r     i 


Fig.  20 
NAGAOKA'S  FORMULA  FOR  ANT  COAXIAL  SOLENOIDS 

Nagaoka  has  recently  given**  an  absolute  formula  for  the  mutual 
inductance  of  two  coaxial  solenoids,  whether  concentric  or  not,  and 

^  This  BuUetin,  8,  p.  301;  1907. 

*Joiir.  CoU.  ScL,  Tokyo,  27,  art.  6;  1909.  There  are  a  nmnber  of  misprinta  in 
Nagaoka*s  article,  which  we  have  detected  and  corrected  bj  a  careful  check  on  the 
derivation  of  the  formnlaa. 


> 


/-a 
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lias  expanded  this  in  q  functions  in  a  form  suitable  for  calculation. 
In  the  notation  of  Pig.  18, 

Af  =  \imyn^a{Iy^  -/«-/,  +  /*)  [45] 

where  /j,  /„  /„  and  /^  are  the  values  of  the  integral  /,  given  below 
with  the  arguments 

^r=»rf+(;ir  +  /),  rf+(;ir-/),  ^^-(i-/)  and  rf-(;i:  +  /) 

respectively,  where  d  is  the  distance  between  centers. 
The  expression  for  /  is,  in  the  Weierstrassian  notation,  ' 

{(§  -  p"^)«^i + p^-^i + ^(^»^  -  "i^(^))! 

where  t^  is  an  auxiliary  quantity,  and  c»|  and  g^  are  respectively  the 
real  semiperiod  and  invariant  of  the  Weierstrassian  function  pi^. 

To  calculate  /,  Nagaoka  divides  it  in  two  parts 
We  then  calculate  the  following  auxiliary  quantities 

and  thence  (^1  — ^i),  (^i  — ^»),  and  (^g — ^,),  which  with  the  relation 
(^1  +^a+^s)-"0  enable  us  to  find  pz^. 

The  very  small  quantity  f  is  found*  as  in  formula  (8),  by  the 
relations  (see  also  Table  XV) 


a 
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and  ©i  may  be  calculated  by  any  one  of  the  following  equations  (the 
other  two  serving  as  checks): 

^'y^j  "~  e^ 

IT 
«!=» — 7=(l  — 2J'+2/-2/+ •    •    •    •)' 

z^e^  ^  e^ 

The  term  J*  is  now  given  by  either  of  the  following  two  formulas, 
which  give  a  check  on  the  calculation: 

1        2        +  6  p    4«id.(o) 

la  6  P    4»i'W)' 

The  quotients  of  the  0  functions  are  easily  calculated  from  the 
known  value  of  f  and  the  relations 


^,(o)  I  +  2J'  +  2/  +  2y*  + 


) 


^,(o)  I-2j'+2y*-2/  + 

To  calculate  /"  we  have 


) 


•      •      • 


/"=- 


(^«-«')[^|^  +  4^V*^ji-/(a*-i)j] 


the  expression  in  the  brackets  being  nearly  equal  to  unity.     The 
quantity  6  is  calculated  from  the  equations 


-A 


s= 


cos  2irw=»— (i  +  2j*cos49rze'  + 


) 
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first  putting  cos  2irw  equal  to  its  approximate  value  — ,  and  then 

computing  the  small  correction  in  cos  i^irw  from  cos  zirw^  remem- 
bering that  wSs2,  pure  imaginary.  The  correction  to  b  thus  found 
is  often  n^ligible. 

The  term  F'  becomes  less  important  as  the  difEerence  of  the  radii 
of  the  solenoids  becomes  small,  and  vanishes  for  equal  radii.  If, 
further,  the  lengths  of  the  solenoids  be  equal  also,  /, » /„  and  we 
have  only  three  of  the  integrals  to  evaluate,  and  only  the  first  term 
r  in  each  of  these. 

For  concentric,  coaxial  solenoids  //=»o,  and  consequently 
A""-^!  — A""  A  J  so  that  only  two  integrals  must  be  calculated. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  auxiliary  quantities  involved, 
Nagaoka^s  formula  should  not  be  employed  except  when  the  various 
series  formulas  given  in  this  section  are  all  shown  to  be  inadequate. 
It  is,  however,  simpler  to  use  Nagaoka's  formula  than  the  elliptic 
integral  formula  from  which  it  is  derived,  or  any  other  expression 
in  incomplete  integrals  yet  derived,  eyen  supposing  Legendre's 
table  of  incomplete  integrals  to  be  available. 

RUSSBLL'S  FORMULAS '0 

Russell's  formula  for  coaxial  solenoids  in  the  notation  of  this 
paper  is 

2.4.6.8^»^*      2.4.6.8. lo^*"^*   ~ 


-Ri 


where 


I — qj^^ — ^.-j'jife,*  —  terms  with  above  coefs.l  I  [46] 

^Alexander  Russell,  Phil.  Mag.,  Apr.  1907,  p.  420. 
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{A+df  I  1.3.5... .2«-3^ 


9 


/^Aa   ^*  *     ^124.6 2«  — 2  a 


^{A  +  ay     11 A 
^•"    4Aa       22a 

{A  +  ay        I  i.jA 
^*^    ^Aa  ^"     3  2.4  a^ 

etc. 

A  and  a  are  the  radii  of  the  outer  and  inner  cylinders  respectively, 
2/|  and  2/,  their  lengths,  Pig.  20,  and  n^^  n^  the  number  of  turns  of 
wire  per  cm  in  the  two  windings.  This  formula  applies  only  when 
the  inner  coil  is  shorter  than  the  outer.  For  two  coils  of  equal  length 
the  second  part  of  the  above  formula  is  not  convergent,  and  hence  it 
must  be  replaced  by  an  expression  in  elliptic  integrals.  The  formula 
thus  becomes  (equation  42  in  Russell's  paper) 

Af «  4w'a"«i«J  JfA  I  -  -y,*i"  -  ^j^bV  -  •  •  -as  abovel  I 


2  I  An 
the  modulus  of  the  elliptic  integrals  being  k^  —  -^ — 


[47] 


This  formula  gives  an  accurate  result  for  equal  solenoids  of  con- 
siderable length,  but  Maxwell's  formula  (36)  is  just  as  accurate  and 
much  more  convenient 

For  short  coils  neither  (46)  nor  (47)  will  apply,  but  for  that  case 
as  well  as  other  cases  Russell's  general  formula  may  be  used.  As 
the  latter  is  equivalent  to  (44)  it  is  not  here  given. 

MUTUAL  IHDUCTAirCB  OF  A  SHORT  SBCOKDARY  ON  TH£  OUTSIDB  OF 

A  LONG  PRIMARY 

This  is  an  important  case  in  practice.  Havelock  *^  has  shown  that 
the  mutual  inductance  of  two  such  solenoids  is  the  same  as  that  of 
two  coils  with  the  same  radii  and  lengths,  but  with  the  shorter  coil 
inside.  That  is,  the  mutual  inductance  of  a  coil  of  length  /  and 
radius  A  outside  of  a  coil  of  length  x  and  radius  a  is  the  same  as 

«  Phil.  Mag.,  16,  p.  343;  1908. 
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the  mutual  iuductauce  of  a  coil  of  length  x  and  radius  A  outside  of 
a  coil  of  length  /  and  radius  a. 

The  series  formulas  already  given  for  the  latter  case  may  there- 
fore be  applied  to  the  present  case  directly  if  the  quantities  /  and  x^ 
or  /j  and  /„  be  interchanged. 

l—x  x  —  l 

In  Rditi's  formula  we  put,  therefore,  /,« instead  of  • 

^  2  2 

The  values  of  p^  and  p,  are,  however,  unchanged  and  the  formula 

may  be  used  just  as  it  stands. 

Russell's  formula  being  symmetrical  in  l^  and  /,  requires  no 
change  whatever. 

In  Searle  and  Airey's  formula  we  have  to  put 


rf«V?T^ 


A-3-4^ 


*-3-44 


2  •       a^    ^a^ 


etc 


Cohen's  and  Nagaoka's  formulas  apply  without  change  as  would 
be  expected. 

ROSA'S  FORMULAS  FOR  SINGLE  LATER  COO^S  OF  EQUAL  RADD 

The  mutual  inductance  of  two  coaxial  single  layer  coils  of  equal 
radii  is  given  by  the  following  expression : 


N,N, 


where  M^  is  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  two  parallel  circles  at  the 
centers  of  the  coils  and  ^M  is  given  by  the  following  expression: " 

^Rosa,  this  BiiUetin,  2,  p.  351;  1906. 
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^  t28*a'\^  '^     35/       128'  a'V    ^d     2520/ 


10 


(V  +  V+^V*.*) 


+ 


320^* 
2100  <^ 


(        I  <i*      15  rf*/,     8a     i87\ 


[48] 


128  «  V  *  '^    420^  J 

■  V  +  V  +  7(W  +  V^/)L  ,    3  <<* 3_^  .    .  .  .  .1 

■^ "  2688^'  I  "^  i6oa»     1024  «* 


+ 


( V + V)  + 1  a(  W + W) + ^  W 

,^j,^ I     I        T  -         1  ■  I      I ■ "^  ' 

18432^* 


I         rfi 
112a" 


For  coils  of  equal  breadth  and  equal  radii  (Fig.  21)  *,  ==  *t  =  *  and 
we  may  write  the  equation  (48)  as  follows: 

I 


I 


■ 

r 


Fig.  21 


+ 


I 


^6od* 


.id*     15  rf*/,     Sa    i87\ 
2ioo<;?*A      8a_893\_         1 


[49] 


685* 


.3d* 


i6oa*     1024  a 


3    d'. 

-  _  •*•    •     •    ■ 

4    ' 


P36orf'r^ii2a*  JJ 
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This  expression  will  give  a  very  accurate  value  of  ^M  for  two  coils 
not  nearer  together  than  their  breadth  if  a  is  considerably  greater 
than  b^  the  breadth  of  the  coil. 

For  coils  which  are  not  so  near  together  the  Rosa-Weinstein  for- 
mula" may  be  used. 

JM^  ^tra  sin  7  [(^-  B)  P+  EQ]  [50] 

where 

cos    'Y 

P=  -^  [a.  -  a,  -  3«.  cos*  7  +  8ar,  cos*  7] 

sin  'Y 
0--^jr[«i  +  2«B  +  3«8  cos*7  +  8ar,  cos*7] 

«i-l^i  +0%)  ^z 8orf^~ 

.  .  ±a*  ,  d^ 

sin"7  =  ~^J — -j^  cos'7  =  — I — :,, 

and  jpand  E  are  the  complete  elliptic  integrals  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond kinds  with  modulus  k  =  sin  7. 

When  the  coils  have  equal  breadth  b^^b^^b  and  a^ «  A*,  or,  =  -^. 

If  the  lengths  of  the  coils  are  not  very  small  in  comparison  with 
d  a  greater  precision  may  be  attained  by  adding  to  (50)  the  last 
two  terms  of  (48)  or  (49)  which  depend  on  differentials  of  the  sixth 
and  eighth  order. 

MUTUAL  IHDUCTAKCB  BY  MEAKS  OF  SBLF-IHDUCTAKCB  FORMULA 

The  mutual  inductance  of  two  coils  having  the  same  radii  and 
the  same  number  of  turns  per  unit  of  length  may  be  calculated  with 
great  accuracy  from  a  knowledge  of  several  self-inductances. 

If  the  two  coils  be  designated  as  A  and  B  and  a  coil  C  hajinng  the 
same  radius  and  number  of  turns  per  unit  length  be  imagined  to 
exactly  fill  up  the  space  between  A  and  B,  the  self-inductance  of 
coils  A,  B  and  C  in  series  will  be 


^This  BxiUetin,  2,  p.  542;  1906. 
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Similarly  the  self-inductances  of  the  coils  A  and  C  in  series,  and  of 
B  and  C  in  series  are  given  by  the  equations. 

Ao^-^A  +  Aj-f  2A/I0 

Eliminating  Mj^^  and  M^  in  the  equation  above  we  find 

zM^  =  (Z^Bc  +  Zc)  -  (^Ao  +  Ac)  [51] 

The  self-inductances  may  be  calculated  with  all  the  accuracy 
desired  by  Lorenz's  or  Nagaoka's  formulas.  Formula  (51)  is  of 
especial  value  in  testing  new  formulas  and  in  the  case  where  the 
two  coils  are  in  contact.     In  the  latter  case  the  formula  becomes 

2A/1b  =  ^ab-(A  +  A)  [52] 

OTHER  FORMULAS 

Himstedt  has  given  several  formulas  for  di£Ferent  cases  of  coaxial 
solenoids.  The  first**  is  for  the  case  of  a  short  secondary  on  the 
outside  of  a  long  primary.  The  formula  is  very  complicated,  and 
the  calculation  tedious.  The  formulas  of  R6iti  and  Searle  and 
Airey  may  be  used  to  much  better  advantage. 

Himstedt's  second  expression  is  for  the  case  of  two  coaxial  sole- 
noids not  concentric,  the  distance  between  their  mean  planes  having 
any  value;  the  radius  of  one  is  supposed  to  be  considerably  smaller 
than  the  other.  This  also  is  a  very  complicated  formula,  involving 
second  and  fourth  derivatives  of  expressions  containing  the  elliptic 
integrals  F  and  E.  Gray's  general  equation  is  much  simpler  to 
calculate.  This  is  not,  however,  an  important  case  in  practice,  and 
we  do  not  therefore  give  Himstedt's  equation.  Himstedt's  third 
equation  is  general  and  applies  to  two  coaxial  solenoids  of  nearly 
equal  or  very  different  radii,  which  may  or  may  not  be  concentric. 
This  expression  of  Himstedt's  consists  of  four  terms,  each  of  which 
is  a  somewhat  complicated  expression  involving  both  complete  and 
incomplete  elliptic  integrals.  A  less  inconvenient  general  expres- 
sion for  -^in  elliptic  integrals  is  given  above  (44). 

Havelock**  gave  a  formula  for  the  mutual  inductance  of  two 
coaxial,  concentric  solenoids,  which  resembles  somewhat  the  formula 

^  Wied.  Annalen,  26,  p.  551 ;  1885. 
"  Phil.  Mag.,  15,  p.  342 ;  1908. 
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of  Rbiti.  It  is,  however,  not  so  convergent  as  the  latter,  except 
when  one  coil  is  very  short  in  comparison  with  the  other. 

After  the  present  work  had  gone  to  press  a  valuable  article 
appeared***  by  Olshausen,  in  which  the  author  derived  a  general 
absolute  expression  for  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  coaxial  solen- 
oids. Adopting  the  same  nomenclature  as  in  Nagaoka's  formula 
(45),  the  integral  /  is  in  this  case  given  by 

/=  m\  ^zAal  ^ -  p't' V  +  P^'Vi  +  ^1  Vi^  -  ^i^{^)  +  nm\       [52a] 

Here  m  is  a  parameter,  which  is  to  be  arbitrarily  assigned,  and 
consequently  (52a)  may  be  put  into  various  special  forms  depend- 
ing on  the  value  assumed  for  m.  The  int^er  «,  which  may  be 
positive  or  negative,  enters  because  of  the  many-valuedness  of  a 
logarithm,  and  is  to  be  found  from  the  equation  defining  v. 

If  we  place  m  =  (-^j  and  let  »»o,  the  result  is  Nagaoka's  equa- 
tion (45).  The  author  shows  further  that  by  expressing  the  quanti- 
ties in  (52a)  in  terms  of  the  elliptic  integrals  of  Legendre,  Cohen's 
absolute  formula  (44)  may  be  shown  to  be  a  special  case  of  the  gen- 
eral equation  (52a). 

As  a  third  example,  the  author  shows  that  the  absolute  formula 
of  Kirchhofif,  published  for  the  first  time  by  Coffin****  in  a  form  sub- 
sequently shown  by  Cohen**®  to  be  in  error,  is  included  in  (52a),  and 
the  correct  expression  is  given  in  Olshausen's  equation  (38). 

Olshausen  showed  further  that  if  the  value  -^ -^^ be  assigned 

to  ntj  the  expressions  for  some  of  the  auxiliary  quantities  become 
very  simple.  For  the  details  of  calculation  as  arranged  by  him  we 
refer  to  the  original  article. 

CHOICE  OF  FORMULAS 

I.  Coaxial  solenoids^  not  concentric-^a)  For  the  gipneral  case,  if 
the  greatest  precision  is  -required,  Nagaoka's  absolute  formula  (45) 
should  be  used.     Since,  however,  the  mutual  inductance  of  such 

^■•Phys.  Rev.,  81,  p.  617;  1910. 
«*This  BuUetin,  2,  p.  125;  1906. 
^This  BtiUetin,  8,  p.  501 ;  1907. 
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coils  will  not  in  general  be  needed  with  extreme  accuracy,  it  will 
usually  be  found  sufficient  to  apply  Gray's  formula  (40),  taking  the 
precaution  to  determine  by  a  rough  preliminary  calculation,  whether 
or  not  the  terms  of  higher  order  will  have  an  appreciable  effect  in 
the  case  at  hand.  For  this  purpose  Table  XVIII  will  be  found  of 
material  aid. 

If  the  convergence  is  not  satisfactory,  or  if  more  than  three  or 
four  terms  must  be  calculated,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  sub- 
divide one  or  both  of  the  coils,  and  to  apply  Gray's  formula  to  the 
calculation  of  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  several  pairs  of  sections; 
for  these  the  convergence  will  be  more  rapid.  For  example,  if  coil 
A  be  divided  into  two  parts,  C  and  D,  and  the  coil  B  into  sections 
E  and  F,  then  the  mutual  inductance  of  A  or  B  will  be  given  by 
the  relation 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  criterion  for  the  rapid  convergence 
of  Gray's  formula,  that  the  distance  between  the  coils  should  be 
great  relatively  to  the  radii,  and  that  the  coils  should  not  be  very 
long.  With  long  coils  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  subdivision 
further  than  with  short  coils,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  terms  to  be  calculated,  but  even  then  the  labor  will  gen- 
erally be  much  less  than  in  using  Nagaoka's  formula. 

If  the  coils  be  relatively  far  apart,  and  great  precision  is  not 
desired,  the  formula  of  quadratures  (23)  may  be  adapted  to  this  case, 
by  making  the  radial  dimension  of  the  cross  section  of  the  coils  in 
Fig.  4  equal  to  zero.     We  have  then 

and  the  formula  of  quadratures  becomes 


il/=  g(2  J/o  +  J/,  +  J/,  +  AT.  +  J/,) 


It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  calculate,  by  an  appropriate 
formula  or  formulas,  the  mutual  inductances  of  the  five  pairs  of 
circles,  and  to  take  the  weighted  mean  indicated.  This  formula  is 
more  accurate,  the  shorter  the  axial  lengfths  of  the  solenoids  in 
comparison  with  their  distance  apart,  and  the  process  of  subdivision 
above  described  will  be,  in  general,  necessary.  Gray's  formula  is, 
however,  to  be  preferred. 
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{S)  An  important  case  in  practice  is  that  of  solenoids  of  equal 
radii.  If  the  coils  be  in  contact  or  very  near  together  the  formulas 
(52)  or  (51),  respectively,  should  be  employed. 

If  the  solenoids  be  separated  so  that  the  distance  between  their 
medial  planes  is  greater  than  the  axial  length  of  either,  the  mutual 
inductance  may  be  calculated  from  the  mutual  inductance  of  the 
two  circles  at  their  centers,  a  correction  being  applied  to  take 
account  of  the  lengths  of  the  coils.  For  this  purpose  formula  (48) 
should  be  used  for  coils  relatively  near  together  and  (50)  for  coils 
farther  apart  The  corresponding  formulas,  for  coils  of  equal  radii 
and  equal  length  are  (49)  and  (50). 

2.  Coaxial^  concentric  solenoids  of  equal  length. — If  the  solenoids 
be  long  relatively  to  their  radii,  Havelock's  formula  (38)  will  be 
found  to  be  very  accurate.  Maxwell's  formula  (36),  however,  is 
applicable  to  both  long  and  short  solenoids,  provided  the  radii  are 
not  too  nearly  equal,  and  should  be  given  the  preference,  using 
Havelock's,  when  desired,  as  a  check  on  the  result  It  may  be 
necessary  in  rare  cases  to  use  the  absolute  formulas  of  Nagaoka  or 
Cohen.  One  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  R6iti's  and  Searle  and 
Airey's  formulas  also  hold  for  equal  length  solenoids,  and  may  be 
used  in  checking  the  results. 

3.  Coaxialy  concentric  solenoids — Inner  coil  the  shorter. — For 
relatively  long  coils  R6iti's  formula  (39)  will  give  very  accurate 
values,  whatever  the  length  of  the  inner  solenoid,  provided  the 
radius  of  the  inner  coil  is  not  closely  equal  to  that  of  the  outer. 
R6iti's  formula  is  also  applicable  to  short  solenoids  in  case  the  inner 
radius  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  outer.  For  short  solenoids, 
however,  Searle  and  Airey's  formula  (43)  is  preferable,  and  gives  a 
very  rapidly  converging  value  unless  the  inner  radius  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  outer.  Russell's  formula  (46)  is  most  convergent  for 
long  solenoids,  of  which  the  inner  one  is  a  good  deal  shorter  than 
the  outer  one. 

In  those  cases  for  which  none  of  the  above  formulas  converge 
rapidly,  and  great  precision  is  desired,  Nagaoka's  or  Cohen's  abso- 
lute formula  should  be  used. 

4.  Coaxial^  concentric  solenoids — Outer  coil  the  shorter. — ^The 
formulas  of  the  preceding  section  are  to  be  used  interchanging 
X  and  /,  or  /^  aild  /,  as  the  case  may  be.     The  formulas  of  R6iti, 
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Russell,  Cohen,  and  Nagaoka  are  unchanged  in  form ;  Searle  and 
Airey's  is  slightly  changed  as  regards  the  coefficients  L  and  X. 

Usually,  it  will  be  found  that  more  than  one  formula  will  apply 
to  a  given  case.  The  advantage  of  such  a  check  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. 

For  illustrations  and  tests  of  the  above  formulas,  see  examples 

34-47- 
In  taking  the  dimensions  of  coils  where  an  accurate  value  of  the 

mutual  inductance  is  sought  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
above  formulas  have  been  derived  on  the  supposition  that  the  cur- 
rent is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  length  of  the  coaxial  solenoids; 
in  other  words,  these  formulas  are  all  current-sheet  formulas.  Hence, 
for  coils  made  up  of  many  turns  of  wire  we  must  meet  the  conditions 
imposed  by  current-sheet  formulas.  In  calculating  self-inductances, 
this  requires  an  accurate  determination  of  the  size  of  the  wire  and 
of  the  distance  between  the  axes  of  successive  wires,  from  which  we 
can  calculate  two  correction  terms  to  be  combined  with  the  value  of 
L  given  by  the  current-sheet  formulas.** 

In  the  case  of  mutual  inductances,  however,  there  are  no  correc- 
tion  terms  to  calculate;  but  we  must  take  the  dimensions  of  the 
current  sheets  that  are  equivalent  to  the  coils  of  wire;  that  is,  the 
radius  of  each  coil  will  be  the  mean  distance  to  the  center  of  the 
wire,  and  the  length  of  each  will  be  the  over-all  length,  including 
the  insulation,  when  the  coil  is  wound  of  insulated  wire  in  contact, 
or  the  length  from  center  to  center  of  a  winding  of  » -h  i  turns, 
where  n  is  the  whole  number  of  turns  used.*^  It  is  also  very 
important  that  the  winding  on  both  coils  shall  be  uniform,**  and 
that  the  leads  shall  be  brought  out  so  that  there  shall  be  no  mutual 
inductance  due  to  them. 

The  mutual  inductance  will  of  course  be  different  at  high  fre-. 
quencies  from  its  value  at  low  frequencies.  We  assume,  however, 
that  for  all  purposes  for  which  an  extremely  acturate  mutual  induc- 
tance is  desired  the  frequency  of  the  current  would  be  low,  say, 

^  Rosa,  this  Bulletiii,  2,  p.  xSi;  1906. 

^^  Rosa,  this  Bulletin,  2,  p.  161,  1906;  and  8,  p.  i;  1907. 

^  Searle  and  Airey,  Electrician  (I/>ndon),  56,  p.  318;  1905. 
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not  more  than  a  few  hundred  per  second.  If  the  value  at  very  high 
frequency  is  desired  the  coil  should  be  wound  with  stranded  wire, 
each  strand  of  which  is  separately  insulated. 

EXAMFLSS  nXUSTRATIirO  TH£  FOKMULAS  FOR  TH£  MUTUAL  INDUC- 

TAKCB  OF  COAXIAL  SOLENOIDS 

BZAMPLB  34.  MAXWELL'S  FORMULA  (36)  AEB  COHEN'S  (44) 

Two  solenoids,  Fig.  22,  of  equal  length,  200  cm,  each  wound  with 
a  single  layer  coil. 

-« MOO ^ 


1 

A 

I 

Axi« 

:iJl_ 

Fig.  22 

-/4  =  ID  =  radius  of  outer. 
a^   5  «  radius  of  inner. 

Substituting  in  (36)  for  a  we  have  the  following: 

«-a4875o8-5l^  (0.999875)-^^  (°-5~~^)-^3F  G) 

«  a4875o8  —  coi  5623  —  0.000488  —  0.000038 
=  0.471359 
.-.  M^  ^ii^aW  (200  —  9.42718) 
M^  I9057.287r*«" 

M«-io  turns  per  cm,  M^l'^^^pT^h^ 

=  0.01880878  henry. 

The  effect  of  the  next  term  in  the  series  for  a  beyond  those  cal- 
culated is  to  raise  the  value  of  M  by  only  one  part  in  five  million. 
By  the  approximate  formula  of  Maxwell  (37) 

II  I 

2a=i  — 


8x4     64x16     1024x64 
-0.96773 
.•.  iJ/=  0.018784  henry. 


•   ■   . 


21674** — 12- 
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This  example  by  Heaviside's  extension  of  Maxwell's  formula  (sec 
p.  55)  has  exactly  the  same  value  of  M;  that  is,  the  added  terms 
do  not  amount  to  as  much  as  a  millionth  of  -  a  henry  in  this  par- 
ticular  case. 

To  show  that  the  result  by  Maxwell's  formula  (36)  is  very 

accurate  for  this  case  we  may  now  calculate  M  by  Cohen's  absolute 

formula: 

M^\Trn\V^V,) 

Substituting  in  (44)  for  Kwe  have  the  following  terms: 

V^  7863.79  +  4200532.04  -  4169106.25  -  23561.95 

=  15727.63 
V^  =  1392.18  -  632.16 = 76ao2 
.%  M^  \inf  (15727.63  —  760.02)  «4ini'  (14967.61) 

=  19057- 36^^' 
i!/=  0.01880886  henry. 

This  agrees  with  the  result  by  Maxwell's  formula  to  within  five 
parts  in  a  million,  the  value  by  Maxwell's  formula  being  more 
nearly  correct,  as  is  shown  in  the  next  example. 

The  example  by  Cohen's  formula  illustrates  the  disadvantage  of 
that  formula  for  numerical  calculations.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  complicated,  and  involves  the  use  of  both  complete  and  incom- 
plete elliptic  integrals,  the  value  of  M  depends  on  the  difiFerence 
between  very  large,  positive  and  negative  terms,  so  that  in  order  to 
get  a  value  of  ^correct  to  one  part  in  one  hundred  thousand  it  is 
necessary  in  the  above  example  to  calculate  the  large  terms  to  one 
part  in  twenty-five  million.  As  a  means  of  testing  other  formulas, 
however,  this  absolute  formula  is  of  great  value. 

EXAMPLE  35.  HAVELOCK'S  FORMULA  (38) 

We  will  take  the  same  problem  as  in  the  preceding  example : 

a  =  5        A^\o        1^200 

—  — s  -n—  —0.000488 
128  A^  ^ 
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a^ 


I   A 
—     -   -7  «  —0.012500 

4    * 

Sum  =  iS  =     0471359 

^which  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  value  of  a  found  by  Maxwell's 
formula  in  the  preceding  example.  The  value  of  the  mutual  induc- 
tance agrees,  therefore,  exactly  to  seven  significant  figures  with  the 
value  given  by  MaxwelPs  formula.  For  this  example,  accordingly, 
iwe  see  that  Maxwell's  and  Havelock's  formulas  give  a  more  accu- 
rate value  than  Cohen's  formtda,  unless  the  quantities  in  the  latter 
are  carried  out  to  a  greater  number  of  places  of  decimals.  This  was 
pointed  out  by  Havelock.** 

EZAMPIB  36.   IfAXWSLL'S   FORMULA   (36).     FOR  EQUAL   SHORT 

SOLENOIDS 

^j  =  5  ^  =  10  /=2 

^=Vl04         —  =  0.9805808         ^  =  - 

A-r+l 

—^ =       0.09009805 

I   ^/       A^\       ■ 
"  leA\'^)  ^  "   0.00089271 

I    aWi  .     ^*     5^'\ 

-  2048  (^-^^378)  ^  =  -  0.00002146 

"   r=S5  (0-5^79)  -^r  =-  -  0.00000381 
2.120  ^ 

2X1  a^^ 

—  =£=^  (0.788)  -^10-=  "^  0.00000068 
512         ^ 

429      /     X     ^" 

^=^     (^43)  "4ir-=  -  0.00000012 

2.1024        -^      


Sum  =  Of  =    0.08904854 


^•Phil.  Mag.,  16,  p.  341. 
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1.7809708 
0.2190292 

17.20251 


The  formula  is  not  so  favorable  in  this  case  as  for  long  coils, 
since  the  quantity  2Aa  is  nearly  equal  to  /.  Further,  the  quantities 
involved  in  the  parentheses  are  rather  large,  although  their  sum  is 
in  only  one  case  greater  than  unity.  There  is,  however,  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  these  factors  with  all  the  accuracy  required. 
We  have  carried  out  the  calculation  with  this  formula  further  than 
would  in  practice  be  desired,  in  order  to  test  the  formula.  We  find 
that  to  get  the  same  order  of  accuracy  by  Searle  and  Airey's  formula 
terms  including  the  product  X^j^^  must  be  calculated.  The  result 
found  was 

=  17.20252 

or  only  one  part  in  two  million  different.  We  have  also  calculated 
the  mutual  inductance  of  these  coils  by  Nagapka's  formula  and 
obtained  a  value  not  very  different,  but  this  is  a  very  unfavorable 
case  for  this  formula,  no  great  accuracy  being  obtainable  using 
seven-place  logarithms. 

BZAMPLB  37.  RdlTFS  FORMULA  (39)  COMPARED  WITH  SBARLB  AND 

AIR£Y'.S  (43) 

We  will  now  calculate  the  example.  Fig.  23  (originally  given  by 
Searle  and  Airey**),  by  R^iti's  formula,  and  also  by  the  formula  of 
Searle  and  Airey. 


•<- 


-2a?«30- 


■It 


Fig.  23 


^  Blectrician  (London),  66,  p.  319;  1905. 
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30  cm  «=  length  of  outer  solenoid. 
5   "  =      "       «  inner        " 
^=s   5   "  « radius   "  outer        " 
^«   4   «  =      "       "  inner        " 

N^  =  300  turns  .•.  «i  =  ^52«  10  per  cm 

iV,=  200     "         «,  = =  40  per  cm 

o 

A -12.5  ft  =  Vi2.5'  +  25  =   13.46291a 

4=17-5  ft = Vitus' + 25  =  18.200275 

•••  />.-A  -     4737363 

/>!+/>!=      31-663187 

It  is  more  accurate  to  calculate  (/»,  — ft)  by  the  formula 

xl 

Tius  gives'  0»i— ft)  =  4.7373620,  which  value  will  be  used  in  the 
calculation  of  Af. 

ft -ft-     4-7373620 

A*aV  I       I  \      . 
-8-fc-^)=  +  •°"^975 

^♦aV  I       I  \ 

OOOOOIO 


+ 


695/4V/    ,2  a*     J_«^V_i     _L^ 

-    2048  V'"*"3^'"^2i^*Aft""ft"/  *' 

3003/4  V/         a*     10  a*      i^Vi      i^_. 
16384  V^^:4'+  7  A'-'MA'Apr~p,V~       ' 


CXX)CXX)2 


Sum=     4.7490149 
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^i^c^n^n^  =  25600  TT* 

.  ^^  25600  ^X_4-7490X49  ^^^ 

or  M^  0.001 1 998950  henry. 

The  sum  of  the  next  two  terms  in  the  series  is  equal  to  about  one 
part  in  ten  million.  The  value  of  the  mutual  inductance  is  there- 
fore g^ven  with  great  precision  by  this  formula.  If  the  inner  radius 
had  been  relatively  smaller,  the  convergence  would  have  been  more 
rapid.  We  have,  however,  carried  the  computation  much  further 
than  would  in  practice  be  necessary. 

Calculating  the  same  problem  by  Searle  and  Airey's  formula  we 
have 

2:r  =  30  2/=-5        ^  =  5  ^z-4 

-A^i  =  300        iV^,«2oo 

a;=-  33.00  z,=    1.43750 

x^=    236.5  A  =-0.7959 

X* — 1370  A — 171 

Ar,=  .4869  Z,=  -o.72 

1+-^-^    =    1.0011500 


0.0000344 


^•^*- -00000033 

Sum»     1.0011811 

^-i— ?=     1 198480.5 

.  •.  M—     0.001 1 99895  7  henry. 

The  terms  neglected  are  less  than  one  part  in  ten  million.  The 
value  of  the  mutual  inductance  found  is  only  six  parts  in  ten  million 
greater  than  that  found  by  R6iti^s  formula,  and  for  this  problem  the 
convergence  of  Searle  and  Airey^s  formula  is  the  more  satisfactory. 
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The  same  problem  by  Russell's  formula  (46)  (extended  to  include 
six  terms  in  each  part  of  the  formula)  gives 

M^  0.001 1 9989  henr}\ 

Of  the  three  formulas  Searle  and  Airey's  is  for  this  case  the  most 
convergent,  and  Russell's  the  least  convergent  If  the  ratio  of  the 
radii  was  still  more  nearly  equal  to  unity,  Searle  and  Airey's  for- 
mula would  still  be  satisfactory;  the  convergence  of  R6iti*s  formula 
would,  however,  become  poorer. 

If  in  the  above  problem  the  length  2/  of  the  inner  coil  be  increased 
without  changing  the  radii,  the  quantities  Z,^  in  Searle  and  Airey's 
formula  would  become  rapidly  larger,*  and  the  convergence  would 
become  poorer.  R6iti's  formula  also  becomes  less  satisfactory  as  / 
is  increased.  For  2/=  24,  however,  Searle  and  Airey's  formula  will 
still  give  the  correct  result  to  about  one  part  in  looooo,  but  R6iti's 
formula  in  this  case  converges  very  slowly.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  radius  of  the  irmtr  coil  were  smaller  in  the  latter  case,  R6iti's 
formula  could  be  used,  but  Searle  and  Airey's  would  not  converge 
rapidly  enough.     This  is  shown  in  the  next  example. 

EXAMPLE  38.  RdlTFS  FORMULA  COMPARED  WITH  SEARLE  AND  AIREY'S 
FORMULA.    COILS  OF  NEARLY  EQUAL  LENGTH 

Length  of  outer  solenoid  =  30  cm 
''         inner        ''        =24 

^  =  2        -^  =  5         «i  =  io        n^^/^o 


In  R6iti's  formula : 


p^^p^=z      21.628108 
2d  term  =»  +   0.062447 


3d 

=  - 

0.003707 

4th 

=  + 

0.003682 

5th 

==   — 

0.000724 

6th 

=   + 

0.000501 

7tli 

ssa    — 

0.000170 

8th 

==    + 

0.000159 

Sum  =*      21.690296 
^it^cfn^n^^        6400^^ 

.  •.  Af='       0.001 37008  henry. 
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In  Searle  and  Airey's  formula 

^.=  -  33 

Z,  =  -    141 

^i=     236.5 

L^  =     4826.5 

-'^i- -1370.3 

Z,  =  — 160036 

Xt  =.    4869 

Zg  =     5.019x10^ 

X^.=       15746 

Ao^ I.57IXIO' 

A,=     4.483  xio* 

rf«  =  250 

1. 000000 

2d  term  a* 

—0.028200 

3d     "    - 

-0.012742 

4th   "    « 

— 0.004845 

5th   "    - 

—0.001409 

6th   "    = 

—  0.000251 

7th   "    - 

+ 0.000037 

Snm  = 

0.952590 

Zir^a'N.N^ 

2304000W* 

d 

d 

.  •.  J/=  0.001 36999  henry. 

In  this  case  we  see  that  the  higher  order  terms  in  R6iti's  formula 
arrange  themselves  in  pairs  of  nearly  equal  values  with  opposite 
signs.  The  convergence  is,  therefore,  better  than  appears  at  first 
sight,  and  the  terms  here  neglected  do  not  amount  to  more  than  one 
part  in  a  million  in  M,  Searle  and  Airey's  formula  does  not  con- 
verge so  rapidly,  the  eighth  and  still  higher  order  terms  being 
appreciable.  If  the  length  of  the  inner  solenoid  were  made  still 
greater  the  L  coefficients  would  become  even  larger  than  they  are 
here,  and  the  convergence  would  become  unsatisfactory. 

EXAMPLE  39.  RdlTFS  AND  SEARLE  AND  AIREY»S  FORMULAS  IN  THE 

CASE  OF  SHORT  COH^ 

Length  of  the  outer  solenoid  «  5  cm 
"         "     "     inner        "        =  2 

^  =  2  -^4  =  io 

In  R6iti's  formula : 

/)i-io.iii873 
p,=  10.594808 
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xl 

which  used  in  the  formula give  a  more   accurate  value   of 


A>t-/>i>  viz: 


/>.-ft-  04829359 
2d  term  =  0.0063160 
3d  "  ——0.0001968 
4th  "  «  0.0003286 
5th  "  »— 0.0000274 
6th  "  —  0.0000250 
7th  "  «  —  0.0000035 
8th   "     «     0.0000023 

Sum  «     0.4893801 

491^^*=      i6ir* 

M 

-     77-27981 


«i«« 


In  Searle  and  Airey's  formula 

A;  =  2.75  A=     2 

64  *        4 

•   1024  16 

^'f6384  ^"'     64 

rf"=  106.25  '^•^"^ 

I.OOOOOOO 

1st  term  =  0.0088581 
2d  "  =  aoooo27o 
3d  "  ■=»  —0.0000025 
4th    "     o  —0.0000001 

Stun  ■=»     1.0088825 

d  d 

M 


n^n^ 


77.27980 


The  neglected  terms  in  Searle  and  Airey's  forumula  are  entirely 
inappreciable.     The  convergence  of  R6iti's  formula  is  not  quite  so 
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good.  The  sum  of  the  next  two  terms  is  such  as  to  reduce  M  by 
three  units  in  the  last  place,  but  the  following  terms  do  not  decrease 
very  rapidly.  We  may  evidently  regard  the  use  of  either  formula 
as  entirely  justified  in  the  problem.  If  the  radius  of  the  outer  coil 
had  been  only  one-half  as  great,  the  lengths  of  the  two  coils  and  the 
radius  of  the  inner  remaining  unchanged,  the  value  found  by 
R6iti's  formula  would  be  in  error  by  more  than  one  part  in  ten 
thousand;  the  convergence  of  Searle  and  Airey's  would,  however, 
be  satisfactory  in  this  case.  This  formula  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  less  convergent  when  the  length  of  the  inner  coil  is  nearly 
as  great  as  that  of  the  outer  coil.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  that 
these  two  formulas  between  them  cover  sufficiently  well  the  cases 
which  may  arise  in  practice. 

EXAMPUS  40.  GRAY'S  FORMULA  (41)  COMPARED  WITH  RdlTFS  (39) 

Let  the  winding  be  20  turns  per  cm  on  each  coil  (Fig.  24), 
n^^n^^  20. 

^  =  25  cm  N^^n^A^ 


N^N^  =  yt^n^a 


il/=«  .01 79057  henry. 

We  have  also  calculated  the  mutual 
inductance  for  these  coils  by  R6iti's 
formula  (39). 

The  value  is,  ^=.0179058,  which 
is  practically  identical  with  the  value 
by  Gray's  formula. 

When  -4  =  25  cm  and  a  =  10  cm,  N^  =  20^  Vs^  866.025  and  N^  = 
20^1  VJ=  346.4.  As  there  must  be  an  integral  number  of  turns,  let 
us  suppose  the  winding  is  exactly  20  turns  per  cm  on  each  coil  and 
the  lengths  therefore   43.3  cm  and  17.3  cm,  respectively.     Then 

d^  ^A^+A*  =  -J  62s + (^4^  )  =  33-^7^5  ^™-    "^1^  d^^^  ^^*  exactly 


Fig.  24 
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conform  to  the  condition  imposed  in  deriving  the  simple  formula 
(41)  of  Gray  used  above.  Hence  (41)  will  not  be  as  exact  with 
these  slightly  altered  dimensions,  and  we  must  calculate  at  least 
one  correction  term  to  get  an  accurate  value  of  M. 

By  Gray's  formula  (41),  M^ £5^X £i34_  ^  .0178842  henr>\ 

The  first  correction  term  in  (43)  increases  this  value  to  .0178854 
henry. 

We  will  now  calculate  the  mutual  inductance  of  these  coils  by 
R6iti's  formula  (39) : 

^  =  25        2;r  =  43.3        /i  =  13.0  cm 
a  =10         2/ =  17.3        /,  =  3o.3cm 


^^4^^«.«.X  11.32596  henry, 
=  .0178853  henry. 


ft  = 

28.17800 

ft  = 

39.28218 

ft- 

-ft  = 

11.10418 

2nd  term  « 

+     .22030 

3rd 

= 

—     .01781 

4th 

« 

+     .01952 

5tli 

« 

+     .00156 

6th 

= 

-      00453 

7th 

- 

+     .00274 

Sum  = 

II..^25Q6 

This  difiFers  from  the  result  by  Gray's  formula  by  only  i  part  in 
178000. 

SXAMFIB  41.  GRArS  FORMULA  (40)  COMPARED  WITH  NAGAOKA'S 

FORMULA  (45) 

We  will  next  consider  a  practical  problem  suggested  by  Prof. 
Nasmyth. 

2x  =  20.55         A  =  6.44  iV^j  =  15  turns. 

2/«  27.38         ^1  =  4435        -^1  =  75      " 

The  distance  between  the  adjacent  ends  of  the  two  solenoids  was 
7.2  cm.     From  this  we  find 

«i  =  0.7296  turns  per  cm  kyK^  —  0.042937 

«,  =  2.737       "       "     "  ife,A^8  =  0.018274 

jTi  — 20.89  ^,A^5  =  0.005193 

x^  =  41.44  k^K-i «  0.001423 

>t^,  =  o.oooii6 

Sum  «  0.067943 
.'.  M  « 1092.3  cm. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  convergence  is  not  rapid  enough  to  give  a 
very  precise  value  for  the  mutual  inductance.  We  next  divide  the 
longer  coil  S  into  two  sections  C  and  D,  such  that  C  has  37  turns  and 
D  has  38  turns,  C  being  the  section  nearer  the  other  coil  R.  The 
axial  lengths  of  these  sections  are,  respectively,  13.51  and  13.87  cm. 
It  would  be  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  to  divide  the  coil  into  two 
equal  sections  of  37)^  turns  each.  The  division  chosen  was  for 
greater  convenience  in  the  solution  of  the  same  problem  by  the 
method  of  quadratures.     (Example  42.) 

We  now  proceed  to  find  M^  and  M^ay    I'he  L  coefficients  are 

much  smaller  than  before  on  account  of  the  ratio  -  being  now 

smaller  than  was  previously  the  case,  and  the  convergence  is  much 
more  satisfactory.  These  coefficients  would  be  still  smaller  if  we 
had  divided  coil  R  instead  of  S  into  two  sections,  measuring  the 
x^s  from  the  center  of  R  instead  of  using  S  for  the  reference  coil  as 
is  done  here.  This  advantage  would,  nevertheless,  be  in  large 
measure  ofiFset  by  the  smaller  values  of  the  distances  r^  and  r,. 
We  find  for  M^ 

k^K^  =  0.048894 

k^^  =  0.006520 

>tftA^5  =  0.000051 

Sum  =  0.055465 
.'.  -Wro=    891.7  cm 

and  for  M^ 

^1^1 «  0.01 1 549 
^^,  =  0.000613 
k^^  =  0.000004 

Sum  =  0.012166 
.'.  il/RD=    195.6  cm. 

Consequently  M^^M^+Mj^ji^  1087.3  cm. 

To  test  the  correctness  of  this  value,  the  coil  R  was  divided  into 
two  sections  A  and  B  (B  being  the  section  nearer  to  S),  and  the  four 
mutual  inductances  between  these  sections  and  the  two  sections  C 
and  D  of  the  coil  S  were  calculated. 
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^AC 

Mj^ 

^AD 

-*'bp 

k^K^^ 

=  0.012024 

0.036869 

0.003893 

0.007657 

■- 

k^^ 

=  0.000863 

0.005654 

O.OOOI4I 

0.000471 

kj^t- 

=  0.000004 

0.000047 

0.000001 

0.000004 
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0.01 2891       0.042570        0.004035      0.008I32 
M^tQ^zoy.z  il/Bc  =  684.4    M^  =  (>^.i)  ^1/80=130.7 

M=  sum  =  1087.2  cm. 

The  only  component  for  which  the  convergence  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory  was  M^.  Here  the  sections  are  relatively  near  together 
and  the  coefficients  L  and  X  are  not  very  favorable.  Accordingly 
M^  was  calculated  by  two  other  methods  {a)  by  dividing  B  into 
two  sections,  H  and  J,  and  by  calculating  M^q  and  Mj^  {b)  by 
dividing  C  into  two  sections,  P  and  G,  and  by  calculating  M^^  and 
M^.  The  first  procedure,  on  account  of  the  relatively  smaller  values 
of  r^  and  r„  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  degree  of  convergence.  The 
latter,  however,  is  better,  the  values  found  being 

M^  =  463.8  +  220.0  =  683.8 

Using  this  value  instead  of  the  above  the  value  of  M  is  1086.6 
cm. 

As  the  final  check  we  have  calculated  the  mutual  inductance  by 
Nagaoka's  formula  (45).  The  entire  calculation  has  to  be  carried 
through  for  four  different  values  of  Cy  viz,  55.13,  34.58,  27.75,  ^^ 

7.20.     The  corresponding  values  of  /  are 

/i  =  60.041802 
/,  =  38.047638 
/,  =  30.81 1676 
A  =  10.333503 
and  (/j + /,)  -  (/,  H-  /,)  -  70-375305  -  68.859314 

=   1-515991 
.•.  J/=4Tr«i«^/i5(i.5i599i)=  1086.55  ^^^* 

An  inspection  of  the  various  details  of  the  calculation  shows  that 
the  last  figure  may  be  in  error  by  several  units,  although  the  utmost 
precision  of  which  the  seven-place  logarithms  are  capable  was  striven 
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•►for.  Of  course  by  carrying  the  computation  of  the  various  quanti- 
ties to  a  still  greater  number  of  decimal  places,  the  accuracy  of  the 
result  would  be  enhanced.  Similarly  the  component  values  of  the 
mutual  inductance  by  Gray's  formula  would  have  been  more  accu- 
rate if  we  had  not  stopped  with  k^  K^.  Since  the  dimensions  of 
siich  coils  would  not  ordinarily  be  obtained  with  greater  precision 
than  the  accuracy  here  attained  by  Gray's  formula,  it  is  evident  that 
the  latter  is  for  such  cases  much  to  be  preferred  to  Nagaoka's  for- 
mula, and  the  same  would  be  true  if  the  number  of  components 
were  considerably  increased.  Nagaoka's  formula  has  nevertheless 
the  advantage  in  checking  other  formulas. 

EZAMPUS  42.  FORMULA  OF  QUADRATURES 

The  problem  treated  in  the  preceding  example  may  also  be  solved 
by  the  formula  of  quadratures,  using  formula  (8)  for  the  calculation 
of  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  various  pairs  of  circles.  In  general 
the  method  is  not  so  accurate  as  that  in  the  preceding  example,  atid 
no  time  is  saved.  Only  the  results  are  here  given,  together  with 
those  by  Gray's  formula  for  comparison. 

Single  coils  ^    Two  sections         Four  sections 

il/=964.i     il/Rc=   848.1     il/^c=  205.7  ^BF=  504-5 

^RD=    1937      jI/bc"  669.5  Af^=^  182.2 

il/=io4i.8    M^-=  875.2     J/bc«686.7 

Mj^=^   66.5 

-^BD==i3Q4 

-^11D=  196.9 

M=^  1072. 1 

'Using  the  value  of  M^  i^  the  last  column,  M=  1089.3. 
By  Gray's  formula: 

Single  coils         Two  sections         Pour  sections 
iJ/=  1092.3     M^c^    891.7     Afj,c=  207.2  il/cH  =  463.8 

-^RD=    ^95' 6     itfac  =  684.4  ^cj'^ggQ'O 

il/=  1087.3    AfBo=  891.6    M^^6S^.S 

M^^   64-9 

^BD"i307 

Af^  1087.2 
Using  the  value  of  M^  in  the  last  column,  Af=  io86.6. 
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EXAMPIB  43.  MUTUAL  mDUCTAKCE  OF  CONCENTRIC  COAXIAL 
SOLSNOmS  BT  NAGAOKA'S  FORMULA  (45) 

2x  =  200  cm 
2/=    20 
A^   15 

a=      10 

This  pair  of  coils  was  used  by  Cohen "  in  testing  his  absolute 
formula.  He  gave  as  the  result  M^^ir\n^  (6213.4).  The  same 
problem  was  worked  out  by  Nagaoka"  as  an  illustration  of  the  use 
of  his  formula,  the  value  of  M  found  by  him  being  M—i^irn^n^ 
(6213.51).  We  have  repeated  his  calculation,  which  was  given  only 
in  abbreviated  form,  and  agree  substantially  with  his  result,  the 
value  found  being  M^^im^n^  (6213.52).  Using  seven-place  loga- 
rithms it  is  very  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  last  place  of  decimals 
given  here.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  with  R6iti's  formula,  only 
three  terms  being  necessary  M=^^irn^n^  (6213.509),  and  the  same 
number  of  terms  in  Searle  and  Airey's  formula  give  AT  =  4w^i»« 
(6213.510)  with  no  uncertainty  greater  than  one  unit  in  the  last 
place  given.  Olshausen  found  for  the  same  coils  the  values  i^mtyn^ 
(6213.77),  and  47r«i«,(62i3.63),  using  two  methods  of  calculation 

in  his  formulas  (21)  and  (61)  and  with  m^- — — ^ .      By  the 

KirchhofE  formula  he  found  \im^nj^2\2.^.  This  is,  however,  an 
unfavorable  case  for  this  formula,  since  the  angles  9  and  ^,  on  which 
the  incomplete  integrals  E  (9?,  >fe')  and  F  (9?,  >fe')  depend,  are  too  near 
90°  to  allow  of  accurate  interpolation  in  Legendre's  tables. 

These  diflEering  results  by  the  various  absolute  formulas,  which 
arise  from  the  fact,  that  in  all  of  them  the  auxiliary  quantities  must 
be  calculated  with  a  considerably  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than 
that  desired  in  the  result,  serve  to  emphasize  the  advantage  of  the 
series  formulas.  In  the  great  majority  of  practical  cases  the  values, 
found  by  the  use  of  series  formulas,  are  not  only  obtained  with  a 
much  smaller  expenditure  of  labor,  but  are  more  accurate  than 
when  an  absolute  formula  is  used. 

"This  BuUetin,  8,  p.  8;  1907. 

"Jour.  Tokyo,  Math.  Phys.  Soc.  (2),  4,  p.  284;  1908. 
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We  reproduce  below  the  principal  results  in  the  calculation  of 
this  problem  by  Nagaoka's  formula. 

y4'  — a*=i35 


A+a  =  25  A  —  a  =  5 

(A  +  ay -625        iA-ay~25 

The  argfument  of  /,=  —/,  is  <:=  no;  that  of  /, 

C-iUO 

log  a=  T.  3749796 

log  2Aaam.  1.8521009 

/*,  =  p»  —  ^1  =  —  1 70.09225 

/>  »  py  _  ^,  -  +     o.  35 14302 

P,-pf-^,=  +     8.7857551 

v^"-  {Pi +/».+/*,)--  53-651687 


e^-e,' 


i  +  ViT'- 

log>6*= 

log  a*,  (istequat)— 
(2d      "    )- 

(3d      "     )- 


U 


u 


8.4343249 

178.87801 
170.44368 

0.9761398 

1.9879979 
5.6734934 

0.0030186570 
T.07  50696 
1.0750696 
1.0750696 

9-1371853 


P,+  2/i=  -169.38939 

/>+     2Py 152.52074 

^/>+  />)=-  777.08214 

fc^\/>+2/>)--    238.11479 

—  Sum=  +1015.19693 
X«i  =  .      120.67564 

Diff.  «=/'■=         93.94292 
(other  equat )  —         93*94292 1 


=  — /^  is  ^«9a 

C-90 

1-3749796 
1.8521009 

-113-86339 

+  0.3514302 

+  8.7857551 

-  34.908733 

8.4343249 
122.64916 
1 14. 2 1483 

0.9650037- 

1.9823461 

2.8373857 
aoo445a8oio 

T.I  594886 

1. 1594886 

1. 1 594887 

9.1371853 
-113.16053 

-  96.29188 

-520.19542 

- 159-07205 

679.26747 
98.068477 

21.064838 

77.003639 
77.003659 
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^«-       0-33164947  -     0.33084473 

-£  -      109.86656  74-300356 

1  +  25^  cos  ^irw  =«     1.0000042         1.0000087 

*«    109.86702  74.301000 


V 


^ —  =  0.99093909  a98663o68 


4^  V*'^-i  [i  -  ^{zb  - 1)]  =  0.00399641  aoo587502 

Sum=  0.99493550  0.99250570 

/"=-     35.815107  -   29.231710 

•-^y+y'-         58.127814  47-771939 

/i-/,=     2(58.127814-47.771939) 
-     2(10.355875) 

^=«  47r«i«^a.2(/i  —  /,) 
=  47r«j«,(62i3.52) 

In  the  calculation  of  /  we  have  used  the  second  value  found  for 
r  with  ^=  no  and  the  mean  of  the  two  values  for  F  with  ^«90. 

EXAMPLE  44.  SHORT  SECONDART  ON  THE  OUTSIDE  OF  A  LONG 

PRIMART 

Length  of  primary    =  200  cm 

"        "  secondary  =5 
Radius  of  primary    =  4  «  a 

"        "  secondary  =  5  = -^4 

«i=»io        »g»40 

In  R6iti's  formula: 

ft=   97.62811 
/>,=  io2.6i^i88 

'^>  ■"  ft  "  7^  ^     4-9937586 

Sum  =  4-9937661 

^i^cfn^n^ «  2  56oOTr" 

.-.  M^  o.ooi  261 7342  henry. 

21674® — 12 7 
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In  Searle  and  Airey's  formula: 

d*  =  icx>25         -A^i^^t  =  400CXX) 

—  =  20         —  =  ^ 
A  a     8 

-^.=  -1597  A=     1-4375 

L^^  —0.796 


ist  term  =     0.00000071 
2d     "     -=  —  1.3X10" 


k— 10 


Sum  =     1.00000071 
.*.  Af=     0.001 261 7342  henry 

in  exact  agreement  with  the  above.  Both  formulas  are  very  rapidly 
convergent,  and  give  as  nearly  the  same  value  for  Mas  can  be  cal- 
culated with  seven-place  logarithms, 

EXAMPLE    45.    COILS    OF    EQUAL    RADH    NEAR    TOGETHER,  BT 

FORMULA  (48) 

Lengths  of  the  coils  4  cm  and  6  cm  «  6^  and  6^ 

Radius     "     "     "    20  cm  =  a 

Distance  between  centers  10  cm  =  d 

The  calculation  of  the  quantities  in  the  parentheses  is  as  follows: 

First 

1st  term  =»  0.088055 
2d  term  =  —0.012694 
3d  term  «  0.001232 
4th  term  «  —0.000104 

Sum        =     0.076489        0.01818  0.0045        .0022 

The  expression  for  ^M  then  gives : 

First  term  =0.0233240 
Second  "  =0.0011047 
Third  "  =  0.0000973 
Fourth    "     =0.0000113 

Sum  «=o-o245373 


Second 

Third 

Fourth 

0.01562 

0-0047 

.0022 

0.00126 

—  0.0002 

0.00130 
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The  value  of  M^  calculated  for  two  circles  of  radius  20  cm  and 
at  a  distance  apart  =  10  cm  was  found  by  (4)  and  checked  by  (i) 
to  be 

_^^-4T«  (0.8853877) 

jiM.  .         ,  . 

■^-4ira(o.o845373) 

•*•    //\Ar  °°  4'r«  (0.9099350) 

This  was  checked  by  means  of  (51)  with  the  result,  (assuming  one 
turn  per  cm  of  the  length  of  the  coils) 

L^  -4Ta  (430-339736) 
Aj  -'4^r<'  (74-324564) 
Sum     ^\ira  (504.6643(x>) 

Ao  -4»<»  (194-210135) 
Lk      ■'4'^a  (266.777705) 

Sum  •m/\.'ira  (460.987840) 
—  Diff.  =»  47ra    (31.838330) 

Dividing  by  24,  the  product  of  the  number  of  turns  assumed  in 
calcidating  the  self-inductances, 

•^^^j;^  «  47ra  (0.9099264) 

which  agrees  with  the  value  by  (48)  to  about  one  and  a  half  in  a 
million. 

For  these  coils,  therefore,  (48)  is  adequate  to  give  a  high  degree  of 
precision.  If  the  distance  between  the  same  coils  were,  however, 
smaller,  or  if  the  lengths  of  the  coils  were  greater  the  accuracy 
wotdd  not  be  so  great,  and  it  might  be  necessary  to  use  (51).  The 
latter,  should,  however,  not  be  used  when  (48)  converges  well,  since 
to  get  the  same  accuracy  the  calculation  of  the  four  self-inductances 
must  be  carried  out  to  a  greater  number  of  decimal  places  than 
appear  in  the  value  of  M.     For  the  rapid  convergence  of  (48)  the 

ratios  -i\  -/  and  -  should  all  be  small. 
ad  a 

For  the  more  unfavorable  case  b^  =  6,  b^^  10,  rf«  10,  a  =  20  the 

value  of  JM  comes  out  too  small  by  three  parts  in  ten  thousand. 
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EXAMPLE  46.  ROSA-WEINSTEIN  FORMULA  (50).    FOR  COILS  FARTHER 

APART 

As  a  rather  unfavorable  case  we  may  take 

^1=10        ^,=  20        rf=5o        ^==25 

^=  51117=      I  =-y==COS7 

cos*  7    sin*7  _       I 
24rf*      245*  "120000 

-ar,=  -      4.55  2ar,=  9.IO 

-  3ar,  cos*  7  =  -      6.825  +  3ar,  cos*  7  =  +      6.825 

8ar,  cos*  7  =  +      9«iO  8arj  cos*  7  ==  9. 10 

Sum  =  497.725  Sum  =     525.025 

P=  .0041477  0=  .0043752 

i^=  1.854075 

J?=  1.350644 

F-E^     0.503431 

(F  -  ^)P+  ^0  =  0.0079974 

.-. -J  J/-=  1.7766 
Terms  in  the  6th  and  8th  differentials  =  0.0016 

Sum  =  1.7782 
From  formula  (19)  which  applies  to  the  two  circles  at  the  centers 
of  these  coils 

M^  =  1.418599  X  25      =  354650 
M 


•    a 


=  354650+    17782  =  37-2432 


K  we  calculate  the  mutual  inductance  by  formula  (51)  we  find 

^ABc  =  3792.2261         Z^o=  2350.4870 
Zo=  1667.7268        Zbo  =  3062.0405 

5459-9529  5412.5275 

iDiff.  =     23.7127 

M 
Dividing  by  200  =       o. 1 1 85635         -  A^aN^N^ 

M  o 
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which  is  more  than  one  in  ten  thousand  greater  than  the  value  by 
(50).  If  the  coils  had  been  shorter  and  their  diameter  had  been 
greater  than  the  distance  between  their  medial  planes,  the  quantities 
P  and  Q  in  (50)  would  have  been  more  convergent  and  the  value 
of  ^  J/ would  have  been  more  nearly  correct.  The  accuracy  here 
obtained  would,  however,  suffice  in  many  cases. 

This  formula  when  applied  to  the  coils  in  the  preceding  problem 

gives  a  very  accurate  result  viz,  =  4^^(0.909932),  or  about  six 

in  a  million  too  large*  (The  terms  in  the  sixth  and  eight  order 
di£Eerentials  as  calculated  by  (48)  are  taken  into  account  in  this 
result.) 

The  mutual  inductance  of  the  coils  in  this  example  could  also  be 
calculated  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy  by  Gray's  formula. 

BZAMPL£  47.  METHOD  OF  OBTAINING  THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE 

EQUIVALENT  CURRENT  SHEETS 

Suppose  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  mutual  inductance  of  two 
solenoids,  whose  measured  dimensions  are  as  follows : 

Coil  I  is  wound  with  100  turns  of  insulated  wire  of  0.15  cm 
covered  diameter,  the  successive  turns  being  in  contact  The 
measured  external  diameter  of  the  coil  is  50.4  cm. 

Coil  II  is  wound  with  50  turns  of  bare  wire,  o.  i  cm  in  diameter, 
in  a  thread  of  2  mm  pitch.     The  diameter  measured  over  the  wire 

is  10.25  c^* 

Then  the  mean  radius  of  coil  I,  to  the  center  of  the  wire,  is  equal 

to  -  (50.4  —  0.15)  or  25.125  cm.     The  length  of  the  equivalent  cur- 

rent  sheet  will  be  the  distance  between  the  center  of  the  first  and 
the  one  hundred  and  first  wire,  or  one  hundred  times  the  covered 
diameter  of  the  wire;  that  is,  15  cm.  Since  the  turns  are  in  contact, 
the  equivalent  length  may,  in  this  case,  also  be  found  by  measuring 
the  over-all  length  of  the  winding,  including  the  insulation.  Both 
these  methods  are  equivalent  to  taking  one  hundred  times  the  pitch 
of  the  winding,  which,  in  this  case,  is  equal  to  the  covered  diameter 
of  the  wire. 
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For  coil  II,  the  equivalent  radius  is  -  (10.25  — 0.1)  =  5.075  cm. 

The  equivalent  length  is  fifty  times  0.2  =  10  cm. 

The  dimensions  found  in  this  way  for  coils  I  and  II  are  to  be  used 
in  the  appropriate  current  sheet  formula.     (See  p.  73.) 

4.  THE  MUTUAL  INDUCTANCE  OF  A  CIRCLE  AND  A  COAXIAL 

SINGLE-LAYER  COIL 

LORENZ'S  FORMULA 

The  problem  of  finding  the  mutual  inductance  of  a  circle  and  a 
coaxial  single  layer  winding  was  first  solved  by  Lorenz."  Assuming 
that  the  current  was  uniformly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  forming  a  current  sheet,  he  integrated  over  the  length  of 
the  cylinder  the  expression  for  the  mutual  inductance  of  a  circular 
element  and  the  given  circle.  This  expression  is  an  elliptic  inte- 
gral. Lorenz  reduced  the  integrated  form  to  a  series  and  gave  the 
following  formula  for  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  disk  and  solenoid 
of  what  is  now  called  the  Lorenz  apparatus.  He  called  it,  however, 
the  constant  of  the  apparatus  instead  of  mutual  inductance,  and 
denoted  it  by  C.  It  is  of  course  the  whole  number  of  lines  of 
magnetic  force  passing  through  the  disk  due  to  unit  current  in  the 
surrounding  solenoid. 


^--J-[g(«.)+G(«.)] 


m-^-^^^^^li^h^X-')  [53) 


^(f-^+«) 


+^SIH.'-;''+«l+ 


f)= radius  of  the  disk.  Fig.  35. 
r= radius  of  the  solenoid. 
2;r  =  length  of  winding  of  solenoid. 
y  =  p/r»=  ratio  of  the  two  radii. 


rf=  —  =  distance  between  centers  of  successive  turns  of  wire. 
n 

ar« =— 


"Wied.  Annalen,  25,  p.  i;  18S5.     Oeuvres  Scientifiques,  2,  p.  162. 
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If  the  disk  be  not  exactly  in  the  mean  plane  of  the  solenoid,  and 
x^  be  the  distance  from  the  plane  of  the  disk  to  one  end  of  the 
solenoid  and  x^  to  the  other,  


^fs-' 


flr,= 


x,'-\^t' 


ar,= 


;r,»  +  r" 


\ 


Then  Q{a^  is  fonnd  by  substi- 
tuting the  values  of  a^  in  equa- 
tion (53)  above,  and  j2(^s)  ^Y 

using  the  value  of  «,  for  a  in   

the  same  equation.  The  sum  of 
these  two  quantities  multiplied 

by  -3-z-  gives  the  constant  of  the 

instrument;  that  is,  the  mutual 
inductance  sought. 

As  Lorenz  gave  the  expression 
for  the  general  term  of  (53),  his  equation  can  be  extended.     The 
following  is  the  general  term : 

^    ^  /  J*  2.il 2m         1.2  •  •  •   • 


Fig.  25 


4d 


2.4 


[m 


,a^  /a—iy 

+  i)d^\    a   J 


B' 


B 


^ji 


JONES'S  FORMULAS 

Two  solutions  of  the  above  problem  were  given  by  Jones,"  both 
^ ^  in  terms  of  elliptic  integrals.  The  cur- 
rent was  considered  to  flow  not  in  a 
current  sheet,  but  along  a  spiral  wind- 
ing or  helix.  The  first  solution  was  in 
the  form  of  a  series,  convergent  only 
when  OjA,  Fig.  26,  is  less  than  the 
difference  in  the  radii  of  inner  and  outer 
coils;  that  is,  when  Oi  A  is  less  than -4  —  a. 
As  this  is  a  serious  limitation,  and  the 
formula  is  a  laborious  one  to  use,  it  is  not 
here  given.  The  second  solution  is 
exact  and  general,  and  is  in  terms  of 
elliptic  integrals  of  all  three  kinds. 
The  second  formula  is  as  follows: 


AxU 


n  J 


Fig.  26 


M0^e{A  +  a)ck< 


F—E    //• 


[54] 


"J.  V.  Jones,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  68,  p.  198;  1898.    Also,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  182,  A; 
1891.    Jones's  first  formula  was  given  in  Phil.  Mag.,  27,  p.  61;  1889. 
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-^^  =  mutual  inductance  of  helix  OjA,  Fig.  26,  with  respect 
to  the  disk  S  in  the  plane  of  one  end, 
6  =  271^/,  i/«  =  pitch  of  winding,  6  =  whole  angle  of  winding. 
F^  E^  and  n  are  the  complete  elliptic  integrals  to  modulus  ky 
where 


AfAa 


(^+^^)"+^ 


^^^"'y'^^cir^^'^'^^-^- 


n,  the  complete  elliptic  integral  of  the  third  kind,  can  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  incomplete  integrals  of  the  first  and  second  kinds,  and 
the  value  of  M^  can  then  be  calctdated  by  the  help  of  Legendre's 
tables.  (See  example  50.)  The  calculation  is,  however,  extremely 
tedious,  especially  when  the  value  is  to  be  determined  with  high 
precision. 

Campbell  has  given  Jones's  formula  (54)  a  slightly  different  form," 
somewhat  more  convenient  in  calctdation,  as  follows: 

A'-a  . 


M=2  im 


^nlA^ajUF-^ 


[55] 


where  n^  is  the  same  as  n  above,  the  number  of  turns  per  cm  on  the 
solenoid,  «,  is  the  number  of  turns  in  the  secondary  coil  (in  the 

above  case  it  was  taken  as  one), 
A  is  the  greater  and  a  the  less 
of  the  two  radii  (in  the  above 
case  A  was  the  radius  of  the 
solenoid  and  a  of  the  circle 
within),  and 

Fig.  27 

where  F{Ii)  and  E{Ii)  are  the 
complete  elliptic  integrals  to  modulus  k^  and  2^{k\^  and  E(k\/3) 
are  the  incomplete  elliptic  integrals  to  modulus  k'  and  amplitude 
13]  k^^  COS7,  sin  fi^c'jk';  ky  Cy  and  c'  are  given  above.     If  a  second- 

"  A.  Campbell,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  A,  79,  p.  428;  1907.  There  is  a  misprint  in  the 
formula  as  given  in  CampbeU*s  paper.  It  was,  however,  used  correctly  in  the 
nmnerical  calculations  given  in  the  paper. 
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ary  circle  or  coil  has  a  radius  greater  than  that  of  the  solenoid,  the 
same  formula  can  be  used  if  ^  is  taken  for  the  radius  of  the  larger 
secondary  and  a  is  the  radius  of  the  solenoid  (Fig.  27). 

ROSA'S  FORMULA'^ 

The  following  formula  gives  the  mutual  inductance  of  a  single 
layer  coil  of  length  x  and  a  coaxial  circle  of  radius  a  in  the  plane 
of  one  end  of  the  coil,  as  shown  in  Fig.  26.  It  is  the  same  quan- 
tity represented  by  M  of  equations  (53)  and  (55)  and  M^  of  (54). 

2nfa*NV      3aM'      5  aM'         35  a' A*  63   aM* 

^°^ ^^~^  '■^8~rf*"^6^"rf*"^'"'"^lP'^*''"I^"rf^^» 

231  «"^"       .   429  «"^'V    ,  "I    r,61 


d 


a;=3-4^. 

-,       6^       lOS   3^  ,    r       31^  ,3^  X* 

^=3i-T:i'+^3:5i-36^+4:^ 

y  ^231      1155  ^  ,  1155  :r*_    ^    :r*  ;r*__    Jtr** 

(For  general  coefficient,  see  p.  63.) 

a  =  radius  of  disk  or  circle  S,  Fig.  26. 

A  ==  radius  of  the  solenoid. 

:r= length  O^A  of  one  end  of  the  solenoid. 

d^  -^j^+A*  =  half  the  diagonal  of  the  solenoid. 

N  is  the  whole  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  length  x. 

This  formula  is  very  easy  to  use  in  numerical  calculation,  not- 

i^A* 
withstanding  it  looks  somewhat  elaborate.     The  logarithm  of  —^4-, 

multiplied  by  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  gives  the  logarithm  of  the  corresponding 
factor  in  each  of  the  other  terms.     Similarly,  the  various  terms 

x* 

X„  X^^  etc.,  contain  only  powers  of    -^  besides  the  numerical 

^  This  Bulletin,  8,  p.  209;  1907. 
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coefficients.  It  is  hence  a  far  simpler  matter  to  compute  M  with 
high  precision  by  this  formula  than  by  Jones's  formula,  the  latter 
containing  as  it  does  elliptic  integrals  of  all  three  kinds  and  involv- 
ing the  tedius  interpolations  for  incomplete  elliptic  integrals. 

K  the  secondary  circle  has  a  larger  radius  than  the  solenoid,  A 
will  be  the  radius  of  the  circle  and  a  the  radius  of  solenoid.  In 
every  case  A  is  the  greater  and  a  the  less  of  the  two  radii,  and  d  is 

Equation  (56)  may  be  written 

.,    2T^cfn.Xc^ 
d 
where  n^  is  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  per  cm,  x  is  the  length  of 
the  coil,  Fig.  26,  and  5"  is  the  value  of  the  quantity  in  brackets  in 
(56),  which  is  always  somewhat  greater  than  unity.     This  may  also 
be  put  as  follows : 

or,  [57] 

The  quantity  R  depends  on  x\d;  that  is,  only  upon  the  shape  of  the 

solenoid.     ^S*  depends  upon  x\A , 

a\A^  and  A\d;  that  is,  upon  the 

relative  sizes  of  the  inner  circle 

and  the  solenoid  and  the  shape 

of  the  solenoid.     If  we  have  the 
value  of  RS^  or  K  of  equation 

(57)  for  a  given  solenoid  and 
circle,  we  can  get  J/ by  multi- 
plying by  ^«i,  and  for  any  other 
system  of  similar  shape  but  dif- 
ferent size  by  multiplying  the 
same  value  of  A^by  d^n^.  The 
values  of  the  constant  K  for 
Fig.  28  various  values  of  a\A  and  x\A 

are  given  in  Table  III,  page  193. 
If  the  disk  or  circle  be  in  the  center  of  a  solenoid  of  length  2x 

(Fig.  28),  the  value  of  J/  is  of  course  double  that  given  by  using  x. 

If  it  be  not  quite  in  the  center,  the  value  of  M  must  be  calculated 

for  each  end  separately. 
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For  illustrations  and  tests  of  the  above  formulas,  see  examples  48 
to  51,  pages  103-110. 

EXAMPLSS  ILLXrSTRATnrG  THE  FORMULAS  FOR  THE  BfUTUAL  DfBUC- 
TAirCE  OF  A  CIRCLE  AlH)  A  C0AZL4L  SOLENOID 

EXAMPLE    48.     ROSA'S    FORMULA    (56)    COMPARED    WITH    JONES'S 

FORMULA  (54) 

Professor  Jones  gave  the  calculations  by  formula  (54)  of  the  con- 
stant of  the  Lorenz  apparatus  made  for  McGill  University,  obtaining 
the  values  given  below,  the  second  value  being  that  obtained  after 
the  plate  had  been  reground  and  again  measured. 

A  calculation  *'  of  the  same  two  cases  by  formula  (56)  gives  very 
closely  agreeing  restdts. 

ist  value  2nd  value,  disk  slightly  smaller 

By  formula  (54)  M^  18,056.36  18,042.52 

"         "         (56)  il/=  18,056.46  18,042.74 

Difference  — .  10  — .  22 

These  differences,  amounting  to  five  parts  in  a  million  in  the  first  case 
and  twelve  parts  in  a  million  in  the  second  case,  are  wholly  negli- 
gible in  the  most  refined  experimental  work. 

EXAMPLE  49.  FORMULA  (56)  COMPARED  WITH  JONES'S  FIRST  FORMULA 

Take  as  a  second  example  the  case  given  by  Jones  "  to  illustrate 
his  first  formula. 

^  =  10  inches       «  =  5  inches      x^z  inches 
^•=io4     -^-^(^  log  ^=  1.3638733 


2 

X^  =  2.8400  3 

X^ «  2. 1064  4 

;ire=  1-5208  5 

a; =1.0173  6 

^^,.=0.5815  7 


ist  term  =  i. 0000000 

=  .0866771 

=  .0118537 

=  .0017781 

=  .0002670 

=  .0000379 

=  .0000046 


27r*a*    o  o  Sum  =1.1006184 

-^=  48.38972 

"This  Bulletin,  8,  p.  218;  1907. 

'^Phil.  Mag.,  27,  p.  61;  1889.    In  this  example,  P^  should  he  0.654870  instead  of 
0.54870,  as  printed  in  Jones's  article. 
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.\Af^  53.25861  iV,  N  being  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  on  the 
coil. 

Jones  gives  M—  53.25879  W. 
The  difference  between  these  values  is  three  parts  in  a  million. 

EXA^VLB  50.  CALCULATION  OF  CONSTANT  OF  ATRTON-JONES  CURRENT 

BALANCE  BT  FORMULAS  (54)  AND  (56) 

As  a  further  test  of  the  formulas  let  us  calculate  the  constant  of  an 
electro-dynamometer  or  current  balance  of  the  Ayrton-Jones  type,** 
of  which  AB,  Fig.  29,  is  the  upper  fixed  coil  and  ED  is  the  moving 
coil,  the  circle  S  at  the  upper  end  lying  in  the  plane  through  the 
middle  of  AB  and  the  circle  R  at  the  lower  end  of  ED  lying  in  the 
middle  plane  of  the  lower  fixed  coil  BC. 


J^-.^! 


\ 


\ 


■2" 


i 


.^i. 


J0 


Fig.  29 

Assume  the  dimensions  as  follows: 


a=^ 


^1  = 


16  cm = radius  of  fixed  coil,  Fig.  29. 
10  cm  =  radius  of  moving  coil. 
8  cm«half  length  of  AB^OjA 
24  cm  =  1.5  times  AB  «  0,A 
10       =  number  of  turns  per  cm 
80       =  number  of  turns  in  distance  OiA  =  ;iri,  Fig.  29. 


//^  =  240        =  number  of  turns  in  distance  Oj|A  =  x^ 


"  This  Bulletin,  8,  p.  226;  1907. 
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d^  =  -^A^  +  ;r»j  =  8 Vs  «  diagonal  APj,  Fig.  29. 

rfj,  =  -t/-/i'  +^t  =  8 V13  =  diagonal  AP, 

We  have  to  determine  two  mutual  inductances,  namely,  M^  be- 
tween the  coil  OjA  of  80  turns  on  the  circle  S,  and  M^  between  the 
coil  OnA  of  240  turns  on  the  circle  R,  In  each  case  the  circle  is  in 
the  plane  passing  through  the  lower  end  of  the  coil 

Formula  (56)  will  be  used,  taking  N^^  x^^  and  d^  in  the  first  case 
and  N^y  x^  and  d^  in  the  second  case* 


A 

a 

X 

A* 

;r* 

N^ 

nx 

d* 

log 
log 

d* 
(fA 

log 

A* 

A. 
X, 

X, 

X, 

Xn 

1st  tenn 

2d 

(C 

3d 
4th 

5th 
6th 

(4 
T( 
(C 
(( 

7th 

CC 

For  J/, 

16  cm 
10 

256 

64 
80 

2.5051500 
T.3979400 

T-3979400 

+  2.000 
+0.250 
-0.9375 
-1.203 
-0.562 
i.ooooooo 

+  -0937500 
+  .0097656 

+  .0002670 

—  .0002253 

—  .0000662 

—  .0000072 
Sum^^S*    1. 1034839 


For  J/. 

16  cm 
10 

24 
256 

576 
240 

832 

2.9201233 

2.5679934 

0.1760913 

—  6.00 
-I-  0.25 

+  23-5 

-45.7 
-49.0 

I.ooooooo 

+  .0138683 

—  .000641 I 
+  .0000009 
+  .0000027 

—  .0000002 
.0000000 

I.OI32306 
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log  5, 

s 

0.0427660  log  ^S*, 

» 

0.0057083 

"   21^ 

-= 

1.2953298    "    27r* 

= 

1-2953298 

"    a\^ 

=  ioo)    = 

2.0000000   "    ^r*(  =  ioo) 

= 

2.0000000 

"  Nl- 

=80)    = 

1.9030900    "    Nj^^2^ 
5.241 1858 

— 

2.3802112 
5.6812493 

"  d. 

= 

.i-25«575o   "    ^« 

- 

1. 460061 6 

log  J/. 

- 

3.9886108  log  Af. 

« 

4.2211877 

.-.AT.    = 

9741.16                     M^ 

=  : 

[6641.32 

THE  SAME  EXAMPLE  BT  JOHES'S  FORMULA 

We  will  now  calculate  M^  and  M^  by  Jones's  second  formula  given 
above,  using  also  the  following  equation  to  find  F— 11: 

^«sm^cos^i^-n)  _  p^f^y^j^ff^  ^  B(k)F{k',  0)  -  F(k)F(Jk',  /3)-- 


A 
a 

X 

2-/Aa 
'"^  A  +  a 

l(^sin^^sin/8--pj 

F{k) 
£(k) 
F-E 

k'*  sin  jS  cos  jg  {F-  II) 


For  J/g 
16  cm 
10 
8 
160  It 

0.9730085 
0.2307692 

0.9299812 
0.3676073 

97977938 

«437337i 
1-1323456 

1.5088957 

0.6852557 
0.6721988 

—0.8266738 
-0.6851799 


For  J/a 
16    cm 

10 

24 

480  TT 

0.9730085 
0.2307692 

0.7149701 

0.6991550 

9.5186043 

I. 863666 1 
1.3449927 

1. 01 46546 

0-3394833 
0.3333201 

-1. 1 256799 
—  0.4045298 
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log 


\F^E  .  d 


% 


j^+'^i^-n) 


1-9157773  I7854187 


log  {e{A  +  a)ck)  4,0728340  4.4357689 

logjlf  3-9886113  4.221 1876 

iWi  =  9741.17  cm        M^^  16641.32 

J/g  differs  from  the  value  obtained  by  formula  (16)  by  one  part  in 
a  million,  M^  is  identical. 

M^  is  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  winding  OjA  on  S.  The 
inductance  M^  of  the  whole  coil  AB  on  S  is  twice  as  much,  that  is 

J/i=  19482.34 

The  inductance  of  AB  on  R  is  M^  above,  minus  the  inductance  of 
0,B  on  R  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  O^A  on  S,  that  is,  M^. 
Therefore, 

il/, « 16641.32  -  9741.17  =  6900.15 

a 

Hence  J/j  —  Ji^^  12582.19  cm. 

The  force  of  attraction  of  the  one  winding  AB  in  dynes  is 

The  force  due  to  the  second  winding  BC  is  equal  to  this.  Sup- 
pose ti  =  ^=i  ampere»o.i  cg.s.  unit  of  current  and  «,=  io  turns 
per  cm.     Then 

.•.y« 0.20 X  12582.19  dynes 

=  2516.438  dynes 
2/"=  5032.876  dynes  =  change  of  force  on  reversal  of  current 
«=  5. 1356  gms  where  g = 980. 

If  there  are  two  sets  of  coils,  one  on  each  side  of  the  balance,  as 
in  the  ampere  balance  built  for  the  National  Physical  Laboratory, 
the  force  would  be  doubled  again. 

In  calculating  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  disk  and  surrounding 
solenoid  in  the  Lorenz  apparatus  the  series  (56)  will  be  more  con- 
vergent when  the  winding  is  long,  and  of  course  more  convergent 
when  the  disk  is  not  of  too  great  diameter. 
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EXAMPLE  51.  HUTUAL  INDUCTANCE  OF  CAMPBELL'S  FORM  OF  STAND- 
ARD BT  FORMULAS  (55)  AND  (56) 

A  cylinder  20  cm  in  diameter  has  two  coils  of  50  turns  each 
wound  as  shown  in  Fig.  30,  each  covering  5  cm  ( =  AB)  with  an 
interval  of  10  cm  between  ( «  AA').  A  secondary  coil  of  1000  turns 
of  finer  wire  is  wound  in  a  channel  S,  with  a  mean  radius  of  14.5 
cm.  The  magnetic  field  near  S,  due  to  the  double  solenoid,  is  very 
weak,  and  is  zero  at  some  point;  at  this  place  J/ will  be  a  maximmUi 
and  variations  in  M  due  to  small  changes  in  A  will  be  very  smalL 
To  calculate  M  for  the  solenoid  AB  and  the  coil  S,  we  take  two 
cases,  as  in  the  preceding  example.  First,  M  for  S  and  a  winding 
0,B  of  100  turns;  second,  M  for  S  and  0,A  of  50  turns.  The  differ- 
ence will  be  J/  for  S  and  the  actual  winding  AB.     Or,  supposing 

I 
I 
I 
I 


OQQQQQQ.- jtl-:g:hlHpQQQQQQB 
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I 

U-14.5 
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a-10 
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0000000 


Fig.  30 
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AB  to  have  100  turns,  M  will  be  the  same  as  for  AB  of  50  and 
A'  B'  of  50.     Using  formula  (55)  we  have  the  following  values: 
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Self  Inductance 

For  J/, 

Tot  M, 

a  = 

lO 

«- 

10 

A  = 

14-5 

- 

14-5 

x=6  = 

lO 

= 

5-0 

log  A  = 

1.9590874 

^ 

1.98366715 

7  = 

65°3i'7"-32 

= 

74°23'38".88 

Jt'  = 

Vo.i7i7343 

= 

V0.0723711 

/3= 

26°i8'36".8s 

= 

43°3'33"-o6 

y= 

24°28'52".68 

= 

I5''36'2i".i2 

F= 

2.3267801 

= 

2.7312000 

£= 

1. 1 590043 

= 

1.0812388 

|(^-^)  = 

1.2613045 

= 

1.6839704 

H^,0)- 

0.4618972 

•-s=s 

0,7561693 

Eik',fi)  = 

04565314 

= 

0.7469284 

yh*  =s  . 

- 1.0479404 

-  - 

-o.778435« 

A  — a  , 

-04715732 

=  - 

-0.7005918 

jV-^+l^«+- 

0.7897313 

-= 

0.9833786 

«!«.= 

300,000 

= 

100,000 
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M,^ 


M= 


24)3i3i94o  cm       il/,=     15,137,940  cm 

24.31394  millihenrys=      15.13794    milli- 

hemys 

J/j  —  J/,  =  9. 1 760  millihemys. 

Campbell  gives  •*  the  value  of  Af  as  9.1762  milliheurys,  but  for 
want  of  any  particulars  of  his  calculation  we  do  not  know  wherein 
the  di£Eerence  lies. 

We  have  worked  this  problem  out  also  by  formula  (56)  with  the 
following  results : 

J/i  =  24.31387  millihenrys 

^,"15-13857      "       " 
J/«   9.17530      "      " 

The  value  of  J/^  agrees  with  that  found  by  (55)  to  about  two  parts 
in  a  million.  J/,  is,  however,  a  little  larger,  making  M  smaller. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  formula  (56)  is  not  as  convergent  for 

*^A.  CampbeU,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  79,  p.  428;  1907. 
21674® — 12 8 
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:r  =  5  in  this  problem  as  for  ;i:=  lo,  and  hence  the  terms  neglected 
after  the  seventh  are  appreciable.  Hence,  for  so  short  sL  coil  as  this, 
formula  (54)  or  (55)  will  give  a  more  accurate  result  than  (56). 

5.  THE  SELF-INDUCTANCE  OF  A  CffiCULAR  RING  OF 

CIRCULAR  SECTION 

KIRCHHOFF'S  FORMULA 

The  formula  for  the  self-inductance  of  a  circle  was  first  given  by 
KirchhgfE*^  in  the  following  form: 


L=2l 


log-  -1.508 

r 


[58] 


where  /  is  the  circumference  of  the  circular  con- 
ductor and  p  is  the  radius  of  its  cross  section.  This 
is  equivalent  to  the  following: 


jL  =  ^ira 


log  —  - 1.75 

r 


[59] 


a  being  the  radius  of  the  circle,  Fig.  31.     These 
formulas  are  approximate,  being  more  nearly  cor- 

Orect  as  the  ratio  p\a  is  smaller 
MAXWELL'S  FORMULA 

Rg.  31  ^  more  accurate  expression,  obtained  by  means 

of  Maxwell's  principle  of  the  geometrical  mean  distance,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Substituting  in  this  equation  the  value  of  the  geometrical  mean  dis- 
tance for  a  circular  area,  7? =/9^  =  . 7788/9,  we  obtain" 


i 


Z=4ira|(  1+0.1  i37Si 


Ai      8a 


0095^,-1.75 


[61] 


This  is  a  very  accurate  formula  for  circles  in  which  the  radius 
of  section  p  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  radius  a  of 
the  circle.  The  geometrical  mean  distance  R  has,  however,  been 
computed  on  the  supposition^f  a  linear  conductor,  and  can  only 


"Pogg.  Annalen»  121,  p.  551;  1864. 
"Wicd.  Annalen,  58,  p.  935;  1894. 
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be  applied  to  circles  of  relatively  small  value  of  p\a^  and  the  square 
of  the  geometrical  mean  distance  is  used  for  the  arithmetical  mean 
square  distance  in  the  second  order  terms.  We  must  therefore 
expect  an  appreciable  error  in  formula  (6i)  when  the  ratio  p\a  is  not 
very  small.  Formulas  (58),  (59),  and  (61)  have  been  deduced  on  the 
supjKJsition  of  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  current  over  the  cross 
section  of  the  ring. 

If  the  ring  is  a  hollow,  circular,  thin  tube,  or  if  the  current  in  the 
ring  is  alternating  and  of  extremely  high  frequency,  so  that  it  can 
be  r^^arded  as  flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  ring,  the  geometrical 
mean  distance  for  the  section  would  be  the  radius  /9,  and  we  should 
have  instead  of  (61)  the  following  by  substituting  R—p^ 


Z=4-«{(x+^g)log^-X.-2 


[62] 


In  the  case  of  solid  rings  canying  alternating  currents  of  moder- 
ate frequency  the  yalue  of  L  would  be  somewhere  between  the 
values  given  by  (61)  and  (62). 

RAYLEIGH  AND  NIVEN'S  FORMULA 

Rayleigh  and  Niven  gave,"  without  proof,  the  following  formula 
for  a  circular  coiloi  n  turns  and  of  circular  section,"  which  is  more 
nearly  exact  than  either  of  the  preceding: 


Z  =  4T«*a{(i+^.)log^  +  ^-i.75 


[63] 


When  «=i,  this  will  be  the  self-inductance  of  a  single  circular 
ring.**    This  formula  neglects  higher  powers  of  -   than  the  second, 

•"Rayleigh's  CoUected  Papers,  Vol.  II,  p.  15. 

^^  Neglecting  the  correction  for  effect  of  insulation  and  shape  of  section  of  the 
separate  wires. 

"Max  Wien,  Wied.  Annalen,  58,  p.  928,  1894,  derived  by  direct  integration  of 
MazweU's  fonnula  (12)  over  the  cross  section  of  the  ring,  the  formula 


r.=4x«j(,+/-,)  log|-o.oo83|-i.75 1 


It  was  shown,  however,  by  Terezawa,  Tokyo  Math.  Phys.  Soc.,  5,  p.  84,  1909,  that 
this  fonnula  is  in  error,  the  correct  result  being  identical  with  that  of  Rayleigh 
and  Niven  (63).  This  result  was  verified  by  Mr.  Cohen  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  1909,  and  quite  recently  independently  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Bromwichof  Cambridge, 
England.    The  error  of  Wien's  expression  is  in  practical  cases  of  no  importance. 
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and  its  error  therefore  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  of  the 
radius  of  the  cross  section  to  the  radius  of  the  ring.     Assuming,  as 

is  probably  justified,  that  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  in  (  -  j  ,  are  of 

the  same  magnitude,  or  smaller,  than  those  of  the  terms  in  |  ^  j ,  the 

error  will  not  be  creater  than even  for  ^  «o.i,  dn  exception- 

^  looooo  a  '^ 

ally  unfavorable  case. 

If  used  for  a  coil  of  more  than  one  turn,  the  expression  for  L 

must  be  corrected  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  insulation  between 

the  wires  and  for  the  shape  of  the  section.  •• 

SELF-INDUCTANCE  OF  A  TUBE  BENT  INTO  A  COtCLB 

Suppose  that  the  cross  section  of  the  ring  is  not  solid,  but  is  an 
annulus  bounded  by  two  concentric  circles  of  radii  ft  and  p„  p^  being 
the  larger.  Then  assuming  the  current  to  be  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  cross  section,  we  find*^  by  means  of  Wien's  method 

p"         p" 
In  this  formula  terms  of  higher  order  than  ^,  and  ^  have  been 

■ ■ 

neglected.     Expanding  (64)    in  terms  of  ^*    ,^^    and  letting  ^ 

approach  p,  we  find  for  the  case  of  a  tube  with  infinitely  thin  walls, 
or  of  a  tube  carrying  a  current  of  infinitely  high  frequency, 

Z  =  440+^)  log  ^-2]  [65] 

^See  Rosa,  this  Bulletin,  8,  p.  i;  1907. 
"^Grover,  Phys.  Rev.,  80,  p.  787;  1910. 
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a  result  which  was  also  found  by  direct  integration,"  and  which 
was  subsequently  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Bromwich. 

This  corresponds  to  Maxwell's  equation  (62),  but  as  might  be 
expected  gives  a  slightly  greater  value  for  the  inductance. 

11  we  expand  (64)  in  terms  of  ^  and  let  f^  approach  zero,  we  find 

ft 

for  the  limiting  case  of  a  ring  with  a  solid  cross  section,  the  same 
formula  (63)  as  was  derived  by  directly  performing  the  int^^ation 
for  this  case. 

An  important  case  is  that  of  a  ring  of  solid  cross  section,  where 
the  current  is  not  distributed  uniformly  over  the  cross  section,  but 
the  current  density  is  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  axis  of 
the  ring.  This  would  apply  to  the  case  of  a  ring  revolving  about  a 
diameter  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field.  For  this  Wien  (loc.  cit.) 
derived  the  formula 


Z=4^a{(i+|^)log^-.092^-i.75 


[66] 


J.  J.  THOMSON'S  FORMULA  FOR  RING  OF  ELLIPTICAL  SECTION 

If  the  circular  ring  has  an  elliptical  section  the  approximate 
formula  for  its  self-inductance  (corresponding  to  (59)  for  a  circular 
section)  is* 


M 


L  =»  \ira 


«        I6^z 


[67] 


where  a  and  /3  are  the  semiaxes  of  the  ellipse,  and  a  is  the  mean 
radius  of  the  circular  ring. 

The  formulas  of  Minchin,^*  Hicks,"  and  B14thy"  we  have  else- 
where ^'  shown  to  be  incorrect,  and  hence  they  are  not  here  given. 

••RusseU  also  gives  equatipn  (65)  but  without  the  term  in  ^  in  Phil.  Mag.,  18, 

p.  430;  1907. 
~J.  J.  Thomson,  Phil.  Mag.,  28,  p.  384;  1886. 
'^Phil.  Mag.,  87,  p.  300;  1894. 
"  Phil.  Mag..  88,  p.  456;  1894. 
"  London  Electrician,  24,  p.  630;  Apr.  25,  1890. 
^  This  Bulletin,  4,  p.  149;  1907. 
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EXAMPLES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  FORMULAS  FOR  THE  SELF-INDUC- 
TAKCE  OF  CIRCULAR  RINGS  OF  CIRCULAR  SECTION 

E3CAMPLE  52.  COMPARISON  OF  FOUR  FORMULAS  FOR  THE  SELF-INDUC- 
TANCE OF  CIRCLES 

For  a  circle  of  radius  a  =  25  cm  and  ^  =  0.05  cm  we  obtain  from 
the  four  formulas  the  following  values  of  L: 

By  Kirchhoff's  formula  (59)  Z= 654,404967r  cm 

By  Maxwell's  formula  (61)  -^  =  654,40533^  cm 

By  Rayleigh  and  Niven's  (63)  L  =  654.40548^  cm 

By  Wien's  second  formula  (66)  Z  =  654.4061 7^  cm. 

Thus  for  so  small  a  value  of  -  as  1/500  any  of  these  formulas  is 

suflSciently  accurate,  the  greatest  difference  being  less  than  one  in  a 
million,  except  in  the  case  of  formula  (66). 

EXAMPLE  53.  SECOND  COMPARISON  OF  FOUR  FORMULAS  FOR  CIRCLES 

For  a  circle  of  radius  a  =  25  cm,  /)— 0.5  cm,  ^  being  1/50. 

By  KirchhoflPs  formula  (59)  L  =  424. 1464W  cm 

By  Maxwell's  formula  (61)  Z  =  424. 1 734^  cm 

By  Rayleigh  and  Niven's  formula  (63)  Z. =424.1 78 iw  cm 

By  Wien's  second  formula  (66)  L  =  424.2326^-  cm. 

EXAMPLE  54.  THIRD  COMPARISON  OF  FOUR  FORMULAS  FOR  CIRCLES 

For  a  circle  of  radius  a«  10  cm,  /)=  i.o,  -=  i/io. 

By  Kirchhoff's  formula  (59)  Z=  105.281^  cm 

By  Maxwell's  formula  (61)  Z=  105.476^-  cm 

By  Rayleigh  and  Niven's  formula  (63)  Z.=  105.51 79r  cm 

By  Wien's  second  formula  (66)  Z=  io5.9027r  cm. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  smallest  ring  of  radius  10  cm  and  diam- 
eter of  section  2  cm  Maxwell's  formula  gives  a  result  i  part  in  2500 
too  small,  while  the  simple  approximate  formula  of  KirchhofiE  is  in 
error  by  one  in  four  hundred.  For  the  larger  rings  the  differences 
are  much  smaller. 

Wien's  second  formula  gives  appreciably  larger  values  than  the 
others,  as  it  should  do. 
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SXAMPLB  55.  COMPARISON  OF  FORMULAS  (62)  AND  (65)  FOR  VERT  THIN 

WALLED  TUBES 


{a)    a  =  25        /)  =  0.05  cm 

By  Maxwell's  formula  (62) 
By  Fonnula  (65)  "^ 
Solid  ring  (63) 

{b)    a  =  25        p  =  o.5cm 

By  Maxwell's  formula  (62) 
By  Formula  (65) 
Solid  ring  (63) 

{c)    a^io        /)=i.ocm 

By  Maxwell's  formula  (62) 
By  Formula  (65) 
Solid  ring  (63) 


L  ==  629.40556^-  cm 
^  =  629.40579^-  cm 
L  =  654,40548^  cm 


Z=399.i8897rcm 
Z«  399.2064^"  cm 
Z«424.i78i7r  cm 


^-  95- SSS'T  cm 
Z=  95.719^  cm 
Z=io5.5i79rcm. 


Maxwell's  expression  is  nearly  correct  for  the  larger  ring,  but  the 
error  increases  rapidly  as  the  ratio  -  is  increased. 

EXAMPLE  56.  FORMULA  (64)  FOR  A  TUBULAR  RINO 

a  =^20        ft  =  0.5  cm  =»  external  radius  of  the  cross  section. 

The  calculation  has  been  carried  through  for  different  thicknesses 
of  the  walls  of  the  tvht  (ft — pj  ranging  from  zero  (infinitely  thin- 
walled  tube)  to  ft  (solid  cross  section). 


Pl 

ft 

p* 

0 

0 

0.125 

% 

0.25 

J^ 

0.375 

Va. 

0.5 

I 

Solid  ring 


Infinitely  thin  walls 


L 

cm 

1010.032 

1003.210 

987528 

968.04s 

947.308 


In  formula  (64),  next  to  the  first  two  terms,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
terms  are  the  most  important 
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6.  THE  SELF-INDUCTANCE  OF  A  SINGLE  LATER  COIL  OR 

SOLENOID 

The  following  approximate  formula  for  the  self-inductance  of  a 
long  solenoid  is  often  given : 

Z  =  47r^^X"*    ^  [68] 

where  a  is  the  mean  radius,  n^  is  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  per 
cm,  and  b  is  the  length,  supposed  great  in  comparison  with  a. 
There  is  a  considerable  error  in  this  formula,  due  to  the  end  eflEect, 
but  the  variations  in  L  due  to  changes  in  /  are  almost  exactly  pro- 
portional to  the  changes  in  /,  and  hence  this  formula  may  be  used 
for  calculating  the  corresponding  variations  in  Z. 

RATLEIGH  AND  NIVEN'S  FORMULAS 

The  following  formula^*  for  the  self-inductance  of  a  single  layer 
winding  on  a  solenoid  is  very  accurate  when  the  length  b  is  small 
compared  with  the  radius  a^  Fig.  32: 


JLg^^iran* 


['-¥-^3&('-T^i)l 


[69] 


QOyOQ 


t 


n  is  the  whole  number  of  turns  of  wire  on  the  coil,  and  the  radius 
is  measured  to  the  center  of  the  wire.     The  length  b  is  the  mean 

^__  -^ overall  length  including  the  insulation  on  the  first 

and  last  wires  if  the  coil  is  wound  closely  with  insu- 
lated wire.     (See  also  p.  97.) 

The  self-inductance  L^  is,  however,  not  the  actual 
self-inductance  of  the  coil,  but  the  current  sheet 
value ;  that  is,  it  is  the  value  of  the  self-inductance 
if  the  winding  were  of  infinitely  thin  tape,  so  that 
the  current  would  cover  the  entire  length  b.  To  get 
the  actual  self-inductance  L  for  any  given  case  one 
must  correct  Z,  by  formula  (80)  below.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  all  the  formulas  in  this  section  for 
Lf.  The  approximate  formula  (68)  is  too  rough  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  apply  such  a  correction, 

, For  a  coil  in  which  the  axial  dimension  b  is  zero  and 

Fig.  32  the  radial  depth  is  r,  the  following  current  sheet  for- 

mula of  Rayleigh  and  Niven  gives  the  self-inductance : 

^^  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  82,  pp.  104-141;  1881.     Rayleigh's  CoUected  Fapers,  2,  p.  15. 
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Lg^^iran^ 


This  is  not  an  important  case  in  practice. 

Fonnulas  (69)  and  (70)  may  be  obtained  from  (88)  by  making 
first  c^Q  and  then  *  =  o. 

COFFDTS  FORMULA 

Coffin"  has  extended  formula  (69)  so  that  it  is  very  accurate  for 
coils  of  length  as  great  as  the  radius,  and  sufficiently  accurate  for 
most  purposes  for  coils  considerably  longer  than  this. 


Z,«47ra«* 


[log  ^-i  +  ^/log  «?  +  i)— i- ^Ylog  ^-2) 
^   b     i     32a\    ^   b     it)     io24a*\    ^  b      3/ 


10     *yi^8a_i09\_      35 


^log  ^.m\ 35_*Yiog  ^-43iV       [7x] 

a\    ^  b      120/     4194304  ^x'V    ^   b     420/j       ^'  ■* 


131072 

LORBNrS  FORMULA 

Lorenz  first  gave"  an  exact  formula  for  the  self-inductance  of  a 


^tTo  00  o"d  o  0  0  q"o  o5  o  o  o'o  oi 


I  • 


\^ 


''OTt>00000OG660<50066<5 
Rg  33 

single  layer  solenoid.  It  is,  like  the  others,  a  current  sheet  formula, 
and  requires  correction  by  (So)  for  a  winding  of  wire,  but  applies  to 
a  solenoid  of  any  length.  Changing  the  notation  slightly  Lorenz's 
formula  as  originally  given  is  as  follows : 

"This  BuUetin,  2,  p.  113;  1906. 

" Wied.  Annal.,  7,  p.  161 ;  1879.    Oeuvres  Scientifiqaes  de  I/.  Lorenz,  Tome,  2,  i,  p. 

196. 
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J.      32  irWa'' 


2k?— T  I  — >6* 


1^1^ 


[72] 


where  >6*  =  — ^ — S»^^^  FzxA  Eoxt,  complete  elliptic  integrals  of  the 

first  and  second  kind  of  modulus  k^  and  a^  i,  and  n  are  the  radius 
(Fig.  2)l$)i  length,  and  whole  number  of  turns  of  wire,  respectively. 
By  simple  substitutions  the  formula  may  be  put  into  the  following 
form,  where  d  is  the  diagonal  of  the  solenoid  =  ^/^(^  -|_  ^; 


L,  =  ^L{4a*  -b*)E^-  dl^F-  ^a' 


CoflSn  derived"  an  expression  for  L  in  elliptic  integrals  which  is 
equivalent  to  (73),  and  also  obtained  (73)  from  an  expression^' 
attributed  to  KirchhoflE. 

Formula  (73)  may  be  written 

or        Lf^an^Q 

where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  solenoid,  n  is  the  whole  number  of 

'2a 

turns  on  the  coil,  and  Q  is  the  function  of  -^  (  =  tan  7)  contained  in 

the  square  brackets.  We  have  calculated  Q  for  various  values  of 
tan  7  from  0.2  to  4.0  and  given  them  in  Table  IV,  page  194.  This 
table  will  be  found  useful  in  calculating  L,  for  solenoids  when  tan  7 
has  one  of  the  values  given  in  the  table,  as  all  calculation  of  elliptic 
integrals  is  avoided.  In  problems  where  the  length  and  diameter 
can  be  chosen  at  will,  as  in  the  designing  of  apparatus,  this  method 
of  calculating  L  will  be  most  frequently  useful.  The  values  of  the 
constant  Q  given  in  the  table  have  been  computed  with  great  care, 
so  that  they  give  very  accurate  values  of  Z„  for  long  as  well  as 
short  solenoids. 

In  calculating  the  value  of  Z,  by  means  of  formula  (69),  (71),  (73), 
or  (74)  and  the  following,  one  should  use  for  the  length  b  the  over-all 

"This  BaUetin,  2,  p.  123,  equation  (31);  1906. 

^This  Bulletin,  2,  p.  127,  equation  (36).    The  uotation  is  slightly  different 
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ri&34 
(See  also  remarks  tinder 


length  including  the  insulation  (A  B,  Fig.  34,  and  not  a  b)  for  a 

close  winding  of  insulated  wire,  or  n  times  the  pitch  for  a  uniform 

winding  of  bare  or  covered  wire,  which 

is,  of   course,  the  same  as  the  length 

from   center  to  center  of  «  +  i   turns. 

The  radius  a  is  the  mean  radius  to  the 

center  of  the  wire.     The  same  method 

of  taking  the  breadth  and  depth  b  and  c 

applies  in  the  formulas  of  section  7. 

example  47.) 

NAGAOKA'S  FORMULAS  AND  TABLES 

In  a  recent  paper'*  Nagaoka  has  derived  formulas  and  prepared 
tables  by  which  the  self-inductance  of  a  cylindrical  current  sheet  of 
any  dimensions  whatever  may  be  accurately  and  conveniently  calcu- 
lated. Starting  from  his  absolute  formula  (45)  for  the  mutual 
inductance  of  coaxial  solenoids,  he  passes  to  the  special  case  that 
the  two  solenoids  coincide,  and  shows  that  the  resulting  expression 
for  the  self-inductance  is  equivalent  to  Lorenz's  absolute  formula 
(73),  which  he  then  expands  in  terms  of  q  or  q^^  functions. 

He  expresses  the  inductance  of  a  coil  of  finite  length  by  means 
of  the  expression  (68)  for  an  infinitely  long  coil,  introducing  a  cor- 
rection factor  Ky  which  is  less  than  unity,  to  take  account  of  the 
effect  of  the  ends  of  the  coil. 

Thus 


!«' 


L  =  d^T^cfn^bK^  4^a^jK 


[75] 


where  JST  is  a  function  of  half  the  angular  aperture  6  of  the  coil  at 
the  center.     Nagaoka  has  prepared  tables  giving  A^with  6  as  argu- 

diameter     za 


ment  and  also  as  function  of  the 


These  tables  are 


length 

reproduced  here  as  Tables  XX  and  XXI,  and  enable  K\,o  be  obtained 
by  interpolation  with  all  the  accuracy  that  will  usually  be  required. 
In  case,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  obtain  a  more  accurate 
value  of  A' than  can  be  obtained  from  these  tables,  or  in  such  cases  as 
fall  outside  the  range  of  the  tables,  or  in  a  portion  where  the  func- 
tion is  changing  so  rapidly  as  to  make  interpolation  difiicult,  the 
following  formulas  may  be  used  to  calculate  K  directly. 


79 


Jour.  CoU.  Sci.  Tokyo,  27,  art.  6,  pp.  18-33;  1909. 
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For  short  solenoids 


-3;^^'4'H¥(-:^}-^-a-f.l 


where 


[76] 


•      •      •     • 


^.=^  +  3 


A- 


i  +  V^     (i+>6)(i  +  V^)* 
For  relatively  long  coils 


where  ^  and  k'  have  the  same  values  as  in  (76)  and 


[77] 


^  =  -  +  2 


(0'-<0' 


/== 


1-V*^ 


*» 


I+V^     (l +>&')(! +  V^» 


and  or,  /3, 7,  8  are  given  by  the  same  equations  as  a„  /8„  7,,  8,  in  (76) 
substituting  y  in  place  of  ^j.     Table  XV  will  be  found  convenient 

in  obtaining  f  and  ^j  from  -  and  -'  •     The  more  complicated  expres- 

2  2 

sions  for  the  latter  are  to  be  used  only  when  it  becomes  difficult  to 

obtain  i  —  -^  and  i  —  -^  without  carrying  out  the  calculation  of  k 

and  ^  to  an  inconvenient  number  of  decimal  places. 

2a 

For  relatively  long  coils,  for  which  the  angle  0=*  tan"*  -v-  is  not 

greater  than  45^,  the  simple  formula 
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K^  I  — ^T7  +  2j'+  iaj^+44^+ 1 16^*4-260^ 

+  576?*  +  ^ /+ [78] 

will  give  values  of  K  correct  to  a  few  parts  in  ten  million  in  the 
most  unfavorable  case. 

The  formulas  (76),  (77),  and  (78)  between  them  cover  the  entire 
range  of  values  of  0  with  all  the  precision  desired,  since  the  general 
terms  of  the  series  are  known.  The  formula  (76)  for  short  coils  is# 
the  least  convenient  to  use,  and  for  very  short  coils  (69)  is  preferable. 
However,  by  including  terms  in  ^  in  (77)  the  range  of  its  applica- 
bility may  be  extended  to  ^=80°,  so  that  (76)  need  not  be  used 
except  as  a  check. 

THE  WEBSTBR-HAVELOCK  FORMULA 

Webster  ••  in  1905  by  the  evaluation  of  a  definite  integral,  involv- 
ing Bessel  functions,  derived  a  formula  for  the  inductance  of  rela- 
tively long  solenoids,  which  is  very  simple  in  form.  Havelock" 
gives  the  same  formula  as  a  special  application  of  his  formulas  for 
the  values  of  certain  integrals  of  Bessel  functions,  and  stated  that 
the  first  four  terms  had  already  been  found  by  Russell,**  but  seems 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  Webster.  This  for- 
mula is 


.a»«* 


64*"^  128  P  J  ^^^^ 

Both  Webster  and  Havelock  gave  the  same  expression  for  the 
general  term  of  this  series,  viz : 

jI(^  +  2)!{(^+i)!}"22'+iV*y 

^Bull.  of  Amer.  Math.  Soc.,  14,  No.  i,  p.  i;  1907. 

•iphiL  Mag.,  15,  p.  332;  1908. 

"Fhil.  Mag.,  18,  eq.  (48},  p.  445;  1907. 
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but  in  all  the  terms  of  Webster's  final  equation  (20),  except  the 
first  two,  a  factor  2  has  been  omitted  in  the  denominator  of  the 
coefiicients. 

This  expression  (79)  is  in  the  form  adopted  by  Nagaoka,  the 
expression  in  the  brackets  being  equivalent  to  the  correction  for  the 
ends  JUT  tabulated  by  Nagaoka. 

ROSA'S  CORRECTION  FORMULA 

Rosa  has  shown"  that  the  above  formulas  (69  to  79)  apply  accu- 
rately only  to  a  winding  of  infinitely  thin  strip  which  completely 
covers  the  solenoid  (the  successive  turns  being  supposed  to  meet  at 
the  edges  without  making  electrical  contact)  and  so  realizing  the 
uniform  distribution  of  current  over  the  cylindrical  surface  which 
has  been  assumed  in  the  derivation  of  all  the  formulas.  A  winding 
of  insulated  wire  or  of  bare  wire  in  a  screw  thread  may  have  a 
greater  or  less  self-inductance  than  that  given  by  the  current  sheet 
formulas  above  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire  to 
the  pitch  of  the  winding.  Putting  L  for  the  actual  self-inductance 
of  a  winding  and  Z,  for  the  current  sheet  value  given  by  one  of 
the  above  formulas, 

The  correction  ^L  is  given  by  the  following  expression: 

^L  =  47ran  [A  +  B]  [86] 

* 

where  as  above  a  is  the  radius,  n  the  whole  number  of  turns  of  wire 
and  A  and  B  are  constants  given  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII,  pages 
197  and  199. 

The  correction  term  A  depends  on  the  size  of  the  (bare)  wire  (of 
diameter  d)  as  compared  with  the  pitch  D  of  the  winding;  that  is, 
on  the  value  of  the  ratio  d/D,  For  values  of  d/D  less  than  0.58,  A 
is  negative,  and  in  such  cases  when  the  numerical  values  of  A  are 
greater  than  the  value  of  Bj  which  is  always  positive,  the  correction 
^L  will  be  negative,  and  hence  L  will  be  greater  than  Z,.  (See 
examples  58  and  63.) 

"This  Bulletin,  2,  pp.  161-187;  1906. 
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THE  SUKMATION  FORMULA  FOR  L^ 

If  we  have  a  single  layer  winding  on  a  cylinder  (Fig.  35),  the  self- 
inductance  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  self-inductances  of  the  separate 
turns  plus  the  sum  of  the  mutual  inductances  of  each  wire  on  all 
the  others.     Thus,  if  there  are  n  turns 


Z= 


«Zi  +  2(«-l)il/„  +  2(ll-2)iI/„  +  2(«-3)J/i4  +    •    •    •   +2M^^    [81] 

where  L^  is  the  self-inductance  of  a  single  turn,  M^^  is  the  mutual 

inductance  of  the  first  and  second  turns 

or  any  two  adjacent  turns,  M^^  is  the  oooyooQ 

mutual  inductance  of  the  first  and  third  • 

or  of  any  two  turns  separated  by  one,  i 

etc,  and  J/^  is  the  mutual  inductance  | 

of  the  first  and  last  turns.     For  a  coil  •               J      

of  four  turns  this  becomes  Fig.  35 

L^  should  be  calculated  by  formula  (63)  or  any  formula  for  a  circular 
ring  and  J/„,  etc.,  by  (12)  or  (13).  When  the  number  of  turns  on 
the  coil  is  small,  formula  (81)  is  very  convenient,  and  gives  very 
accurate  results. 

STRASSBR'S  FORMULA 

Strasser"  has  derived  a  formula  for  the  self-inductance  of  a  single 
layer  coil  of  few  turns  from  (81)  by  substituting  for  L^  its  value  as 
given  by  formula  (59)  and  for  the  various  APs  their  values  as  given 
by  (12).  Strasser's  formula  with  slight  correction  and  some  changes 
in  notation  is  as  shown  on  next  page:'* 

**  Kircbboff,  Gesammclte  Abhandlungen,  p.  177. 
8*  Wied.  Annal.,  17,  p.  763;  1905. 


Strasser  uses  the  formula  for  Z  as:  Z^=4iraMog  ^+0.333].    This  is  not  quite 
ect.    It  should  be 

Zi=4'« Aog ??- ^.75^«4l■a  log  ^?- 1 .75+log«  8  \=Aira(\og -+0.32944^ . 
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Z=47rd  //log  — -i75J  +  «(«-i)nog-^-2J--^ 


+ 


£j(3,,-..X-<^)-.)] 


[82] 


where  n  is  the  whole  number  of  turns,  d  is  the  pitch,  or  distance 
between  the  centers  of  two  adjacent  turns,  a  is  the  mean  radius  of 
the  coil,  p  is  the  radius  of  the  section  of  the  wire,  and  A  and  B  are 
constants  given  by  Table  V,  page  195,  for  values  of  n  up  to  30.  For 
coils  of  a  larger  number  of  turns  (or  indeed  any  number  of  turns) 
the  value  of  L  can  be  accurately  calculated  by  (90)  and  (93)  or  by 
(73)  and  (80). 

SELF-INDUCTAKCB  OF  TOROIDAL  COIL  OF  RBCTAKGULAR  SECTION 

The  first  approximation  to  the  self -inductance  of  a  toroidal  coil 
(that  is,  a  circular  solenoid)  of  rectangular  section,  wound  with  a 
single  layer  of  n  turns  of  wire  is 


mr 

Lf  =  zn^h  log  — 


[83] 


where  h  is  the  axial  depth  of  the  coil,  and  r^  and  r,  are  the  inner  and 
outer  radii  of  the  ring,  Fig.  36.     Formula  (83)  is  exact  for  a  toroidal 


Fig.  36 

core  enveloped  by  a  current  sheet,  or  for  a  winding  of  n  turns  of 
infinitely  thin  tape  covering  the  core  completely,  the  core  within 
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the  current  sheet  being  h  cm  in  axial  height  and  (r,  —  rj  cm  in 
radial  breadth. 

When  the  core  is  wound  with  round  insulated  wire,  the  self- 
inductance  is  affected  by  those  lines  of  force  within  the  cross  section 
of  the  wire  itself,  and  by  those  linked  with  each  separate  turn  of 
wire  in  addition  to  those  running  through  the  core.  Rosa  has 
shown"  that  the  total  self-inductance  may  be  more  or  less  than  the 
current  sheet  value  given  by  (83)  according  to  the  size  of  the  wire 
and  the  pitch  of  the  winding.  In  every  case,  however,  the  correct 
value  of  the  self-inductance  is  derived  from  the  current  sheet  value 
A  by  subtracting  a  confection  term  jdL^  which  is  equal  to  twice  the 
length  of  the  wire  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  two  quantities  A  and 
B.     Thus 

L^L,'-2nl{A+B)  [84] 

where  n  is  the  whole  number  of  turns  in  the  winding,  /  is  the 
length  of  one  turn,  A\sz.  quantity,  depending  on  the  diameter  of  the 
wire  and  the  pitch  of  the  winding,  given  in  Table  VTI,  and  B  is 
0.332.  When  A  is  negative  and  greater  than  B^  Lis  greater  than 
Lg.  This  occurs  when  the  pitch  of  the  winding  is  more  than  2.5 
times  the  diameter  of  the  (uncovered)  wire. 

Frohlich's  formula"  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  winding  of 
round  wires  is  equivalent  to  a  thick  current  sheet  has  been  shown 
to  be  incorrect.'* 

CHOICE  OF  FORMULAS 

For  a  coil  of  only  a  few  turns  the  summation  formula  (81),  or 
Strasser's  formula  (82)  give  the  inductance  with  great  accuracy 
without  the  necessity  of  correction  by  Tables  VII  or  VIII.  Strasser's 
formula  is,  however,  accurate  only  for  short  solenoids,  so  that  the 
pitch  of  th€  winding  can  not  be  very  great. 

For  very  short  solenoids  Rayleigh  and  Niven's  formula  (69)  will 
give  values  correct  to  one  in  ten  thousand  for  coils  whose  axial 
length  is  as  great  as  one-quarter  the  diameter  of  the  coil;  Coffin's 

•^ This  Bulletin,  4,  p.  141;  1907. 
"Wied.  Annal.,  88,  p.  142;  1897. 
^ThJs  Bulletin,  4,  p.  141;  1907. 
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extension  of  this  expression  (71)  gives  as  great  an  accuracy  for  coils 
as  long  as  one-half  the  diameter.  These  two  formulas  are  probably 
the  most  convenient  for  very  short  solenoids. 

For  solenoids  longer  than  about  one-fifth  their  diameter  the  induct- 
ance may  perhaps  most  readily  be  calculated  by  Nagaoka's  formula 
(75),  and  the  Tables  XX  and  XXI.  Havelock's  formula  (79)  is 
accurate  and  convenient  for  coils  whose  axial  length  is  greater  than 
about  one  and  a  quarter  times  the  diameter. 

For  purposes  of  great  precision,  formulas  (76),  (77),  and  (78)  may 
be  used,  (76)  being  indicated  for  coils  shorter  than  about  one-fifth 
the  diameter,  (77)  for  coils  longer  than  this,  and  (78)  for  coils 
longer  than  the  diameter.  Lorenz's  absolute  formula  (73)  is  of 
course  applicable  to  coils  of  all  lengths.  The  interpolation  of  the 
elliptic  integrals  is,  however,  most  easily  carried  out  for  coils  whose 
length  ranges  between  one-fifth  of  the  diameter  and  equality  with 
the  latter.  The  form  of  this  formula  is  such  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary in  some  cases  to  calculate  the  separate  terms  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  places  than  are  required  in  the  result. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  formulas,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Strasser's  and  the  sunynation  formula  (81)  give  values  for 
a  current  sheet,  and  must  be  corrected  to  reduce  to  the  actual  wind- 
ing of  round  wires.  This  requires  the  use  of  formula  (80)  and 
Tables  VII  and  VIII. 

EXAMPLES  ILLUSTRATING  THE   FORMULAS  FOR  THE  INDUCTANCE 

OF  SINGLE  LATER  SOLENOIDS 

EXAMPLE  57.  RATLEIGH  AND  NIVEN'S  FORMULA  (<59)  AND  CORRECTION 
FORMULA  (80)  COMPARED  WITH  THE  SUMMATION  FORMULA  (81) 

^r  =  25  cm,  b^i  cm,  «  =  10  turns  Fig.  37.     Suppose  the  bare  wire 
is  0.8  mm  diameter,  the  covered  wire  i.o  mm. 
By  formula  (69) 

=  10,000  tX  4. 798595 
=  47.985-95  T  cm 

which  is  the  value  of  L  for  a  current  sheet 
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The  correction  JL  by  formula  (80)  is  JL=  1000  ir  (A  +  B) 
Since  i)=  i.o  mm  and  rf=o.8  mm,  djD  ==0.8 

By  Table  VII, -^=0.3337 
«      "     VIII,  ^=0.2664 

A  +  B^o.6ooi 
^Z,  =  600. 1  w  cm. 

The  value  of  ^L  calculated  to  one  place  more  of  decimals  is 
^L^6oo.i6  IT  cm 

Z  =  47985.95  TT— 600.16  IT 

or,  Z  =  47385.79  9r  cm. 

The  value  of  L  may  also  be  calculated  by  the  summation  formula 
(81),  using  Rayleigh  and  Niven's  formula  (63)  for  L^  and  Maxwell's 
formula  (12),  for  the  ATs.  The  following  are  the  vdues  of  the  ten 
terms  of  (81)  and  the  resulting  value  of  L: 


10  Zi  = 
i8il/„« 
i6JI/„  = 

14^14  = 

12  il/i5- 

10  -A^ie  = 

8M,,^ 
6M. 


18 


6767.196  TT  cm 

10081.664  TT 

7853.535  'T 

6303-439  ^ 
5057.868  TT 

3991.888  TT 

3047.787  TT 

2193465 -^ 
1408.982  TT 

680.982  9r 


4^if  = 
2iI/no  = 

Sum  =  Z  «  47385.806  TT  cm. 


8 

1. 


AXIS  OF  CYUNOER 

Fig.  37 


The  difEerence*  of  less  than  one  in  a  million  between  the  results 
obtained  by  formulas  (69)  and  (80)  combined  and  formula  (81) 
is  a  good  check  on  the  corrections  of  (80),  which  amount  in  this 
case  to  more  than  i  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  self-inductance. 
Formula  (69)  for  as  short  a  coil  as  this  is  very  accurate,  the  next 
term,  the  fourth  term  of  (71),  being  inappreciable. 

If  we  attempt  to  use  Lorenz's  formula  in  the  above  example  we 
notice,  first,  that  7  is  nearly  89°.  The  elliptic  integrals  must  con- 
sequently be  calculated  by  the  series  formulas  (3),  which  give  their 
value  with  all  the  accuracy  desired.  We  meet,  however,  with  the 
difficulty  that  the  first  and  third  terms  are  very  nearly  equal  to  one 
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another  and  are  several  hundred  times  as  large  as  the  second  term 
and  the  sum  of  the  three  terms.  Consequently,  using  seven-place 
logarithms,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  self-inductance  closer  than 
about  five  parts  in  one  hundred  thousand. 

This  is  also  an  unfavorable  case  for  (76).  Using  seven-place 
logarithms  we  find 

K^  21.281755  —  21.220657  —  0.061098 

and  consequently 

A  =  47986.279r 

which  is  about  one  part  in  one  hundred  thousand  larger  than  the 
correct  value. 

SZAMPLE  58 

As  an  extreme  case  to  test  the  use  of  formulas  (69)  and  (80)  we 
may  calculate  the  self-inductance  of  a  single  turn  of  wire.  Let  us 
take  the  particular  case  already  calculated  by  Maxwell's  and  Ray- 
leigh  and  Niven's  formulas  (61)  and  (63),  example  52.  The  radius 
^  =  25  cm,  the  diameter  of  the  bare  wire=-i  mm.  We  may  now 
assume  that  the  wire  is  covered  and  that  the  diameter  D  \&  2  mm. 

Then  -^  =  0.5.     In  using  Rayleigh's  current  sheet  formula  we  take 

the  length  of  the  equivalent  current  sheet  as  equal  to  D,  We  thus 
have 


Lf  =  ^ira 


=  i007r 


^*0.2       2       20000  \     ^'0.2       4/J 

6.907755-0.5+^^-) 


=  640.7777r  cm. 

From  Tables  VII  and  VIII  -^  =  —  o.  1 363  and  -ff  =  o.  Carrying  the 
value  of  A  to  one  place  of  decimals  more  the  value  is  -^  =  —  0.13628. 
Thus,  since  «  =  i,  ^L^\iva  (  —  0.13628)= —13. 628W,  and  being 
n^;ative  is  added  to  L^     Hence 

Z=  (640.777  4-  I3.628)7r 
«  654.4057r. 
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This  is  identical  with  the  value  given   by  the  other  formulas, 
example  52. 

If  we  had  taken  the  bare  wire  of  diameter  0.1  cm  as  equivalent  to 
a  current  sheet  o.  i  cm  long  in  the  above  formulas  for  Z^  we  should 

d 

have  obtained  a  difiFerent  value  for  L^  but  in  that  case  -^  would  be 

unity  and  A  would  be  +.5568.     The  resulting  value  of  L  would, 
however,  be  the  same  as  above. 

BZAMFLB  50.  COFFIN'S  FORMULA  (71)  COMPARBD  WITH  LORBNZ»S  (73) 

We  will  use  for  this  case  a  single  layer  coil  wound  on  an 
accurately  measured  marble  cylinder  belonging  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Length  of  winding,  /=  30.5510  cm  =  *  in  formula  (73) 
Radius  "         "        a  =  27.0862  cm 
Number  of  turns     n  ^  440 


By  (71) 


Z,  «  4ir440  X  27.0862 


1.4590686 +  0.0878241  -0.0020427 


H- .0001651  —0.0000204 


By  (73) 


Then 


«  47r440  X  27.0862  X  1.5449947 

=■  10180999  cm  =  0.10180999  henry. 


fl?"  =  4fl*  +  A*  =  3868.01 28 
4a* -^  =  2001.2858 

7=60°  34' 43-"  655 
log /^«  0.3369388 
"  £*«o.o8ii833 


3(30-550* 


1 50050- 1  ^  + 1 26105.36  - 1 58977.00 


or,  Z,«  101810100  cm«o.ioi8ioio  henry. 
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The  correction  to  be  applied  to  these  values  is  as  follows,  the 

d 

diameter  of  the  bare  wire  being  0.0634  cm,  and  consequently  -= 


0.9135: 


A  =  0.4664 

^=0'3353 

(-^+i?)«o.8oi7 

47r«a=  io8.3448X4407r  =  4767i.7  w 
.••  -JZ=  120067  cm 


and 


Z =0.10168992  henry  by  CoflGin's  formula 
Z. =0.101 69003     "      by  Lorenz's  formula. 

The  agreement  between  these  two  formulas  is  very  satisfactory, 
although  in  CoflGin's  formula  b  is  greater  than  a.  For  shorter  coils 
the  accuracy  of  this  formula  is  better;  for  longer  coils  the  error 
rapidly  increases. 

EXAMPLE  60.  NAGAOKA'S  FORMULAS  (75)  AND  (77) 

We  will  take  for  this  the  coil  in  the  preceding  example 

a  =  27.0862         *=  30.5510        «  =  44o 

2tf 

Here    'j-'='i'JTi\^  and   by  interpolation  in  Table  XXI  using 

third  difiFerences  we  find 

^^=0.557885  —  .003165  —  .000023  —  .000001 
=  0.554696 
For  this  case    ^  =  6o°34'43."655  =  6o?57879,    which  gives,  by 
interpolation  in  Table  XX, 

K^  0.560382  —  .00571 2  +  .000027  —  .000001 
=0.554696 

Substituting  this  value  of  K  in  (75)  we  find 

Z,  =  o.ioi8ioi3 

which  difEers  only  three  parts  in  ten  million  from  the  value  found 
by  Lorenz's  formula. 

Calculating  K  by  (77)  we  find 

7^=0.70087516 
-  =  0.087932623 
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q  =0.087943142 
^=0.007733997 
5^-5.9815X10-5 
/  =  4.626x10-^ 
.*.  a -0.00773446  7=0.087703884 

/8  -  aoo7735385        i  -  8 = 0.82423335 

^^.^'=0.27074040 

I  H ^  ="  1.06140809 

I+Of 

Sum  =1.332 14849 
multiplied  by  xU-tf  ^  1.3072568 

^1^07525609 
.•.A^=- 0.5546959 
If  we  make  the  calculation  with  formula  (76) 

I +V*= 1-93329106 

1+^=1.87103210 
logip*'"  =  1.3825629 

•••^°(,  +  ,)y+V:i).°^^'7^5^7oo 

^^1  =  0.017252703 
J'l*^  0.0002976555 

j'l* «  8.86  X  io-« 
Ipgio  A=  1.7631429  •••  ^  ^^«  ;7  ="  2.0298933 

I  +  «!  =  1.00029766    '    I  +  — ^  - 1.00238054 


F(^+i^>-3x88o658 
871 


i  +  «. 


i-S, 


=  0.14295127 


81111  =  0.46175785 
X^  log,  ^-0.93731902 


1 
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I  --^=0.68195058 

Sum  =  1.61926960 

^1^  =  07525609 
.-.  A"=  0,5546956 

The  two  formulas  give  the  same  value  of  K  within  about  one 
part  in  two  million. 

The  corresponding  values  of  Z,  are: 

Z,,=o.ioi8ioio  by  (77) 
Z,= 0.10 1 8 1005  "   (76) 

the  former  value  being  identical  with  that  found  by  Lorenz's  for- 
mula. This  example  illustrates  well  the  advantage  of  obtaining 
K  from  Tables  XX  and  XXI  rather  than  by  calculation.  The 
accuracy  of  these  tables  is  ordinarily  more  than  sufficient. 

The  correction  to  be  applied  to  these  current  sheet  values  L,  to 
obtain  the  self-inductance  Z,  is  the  same  as  that  calculated  in  the 
preceding  example. 

EXAMPLE  61.  WEBSTER-HAVBLOCK  FORMULA  (79)  COMPARED  WITH 

NAGAOKA'S  FORMULA  (78).    LONG  COIL 

a=sio        ^  =  40        -A^=400 
and  suppose  the  diameter  of  the  bare  wire  to  be  0.05  cm' 

1+—^—      1.03125000 

I  a*  r   r 

--^=-0.00097656 

-4  ^  =     0.00007629 
16  *•  '     ^ 

—  ^^  -J,  =  —  0.00000834 

--^YTii=         0.000001  10  1 

I  28  A" 


— -53      -_  —0.00000008 

512*'"      

Sum=      1. 0303424 1 


1 
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8  a  , 

-r=   -0,21220657 

yirb        ^ 


A"=     0.81 81 3584 


which  gives 
By  (78) 


Z,  =  0.01 2919483  henry 

^^\     '^""s      V^^  ^-94574152 

I  +*' =  1.89442714 

I     I             tf 
•'•  ~  =  -7 7=TT r-  =  0.013942850 

5=0.013942860 
1+25—1.02788572 
125'=- 0.00233284 

445'»  0.0001 1926 
1 1 65*  =  0.00000438 
2605* = 0.0000001 4 
►  5769*  =*  0.00000000 

Sum  =1.03034234 
—  -77  =  0.21220657 


A"=o.8i8i3577 
.'.  Zf  =  0.01 291 9482  henry 

which  differs  by  only  one  part  in  ten  million  from  the  value  by  the 
Webster-Havelock  formula.  The  value  of  K  found  by  interpola- 
tion in  Nagaoka's  tables  is  A^=o.8i8i36. 

If  we  solve  this  problem  by  means  of  Lorenz's  formula  we  are 
met  by  the  diflSculty  that  7=  26°,  and  therefore  the  integrals  -Fand 
E  must  be  taken  from  Table  XII  where  their  values  can  not  be 
found  more  accurately  than  one  part  in  a  million. 
We  find 

rf(4^r* -*")£'=  -  87909.94 
dl^F^  118752.95 
—  8a'=  —     8000.00 


Sum=       30843.01 
.-./.,=     0.01 291 949  henry. 
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To  find  the  correction  to  the  current  sheet  value  we  have  ■—  =»  0.5, 

««4oo 

A^  -0.1363 
^=  +0.3351 

A-\-B^     0.1988 

4ima{A  4-^)  =    9999  cni 

=  0.00001000  henry, 

which  must  be  subtracted  from  the  values  of  Z,  to  obtain  the  self- 
inductance. 

EXAMPLE  62.  STRASSER'S  FORMULA  (82)  COMPARED  WITH  (69)  AND  (80) 

AND  WITH  (81) 

Take  the  coil  of  10  turns  used  in  example  57 

a  =  25,       rf«  o.io      /)  =  o.o4,       «  =  io. 
From  Table  V,  A^  97.9226        -5= 4241.59 

Substituting  in  (82), 

I  200  200 

Z=  looirj  loGog,  —7  - 1.75)  +  9o(\og, 777  -  2)  -  97-9^^^ 

I  .04  0. 1 

or,         L^  looJ  4738306  + 0.0275   =47385.81^-  cm. 

.  This  very  close  agreement  with  the  results  by  the  other  two  meth- 
ods (see  example  57)  is  a  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  con- 
stants A  and  B  of  Table  V.  Of  course,  a  close  agreement  with  (81) 
is  to  be  expected,  for  (82)  is  derived  directly  from  (81). 

EXAMPLE  63.  FORMULAS  (83)  AND  (84)  FOR  TOROIDAL  COILS 

Professor  Frohlich's  standard  of  self-inductance  had  the  following 
dimensions : 

r,  =  35.05377  cm  =  outer  mean  radius. 

r^  =  24.97478  cm  =  inner  mean  radius. 

A  =  20.08455  cm  =  height,  center  to  center  of  wire. 

p  =0.011147  cm  =  radius  of  wire. 

n  «  2738  «  whole  number  of  turns. 
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These  values  substituted  in  (83)  give 

Z,= 0.1030893  henry. 

The  correction  JL «  —  znl  {A-\-B)Xoh^  substituted  in  (84)  to  give 
the  true  value  of  L  is  found  as  follows : 

The  mean  spacing  of  the  winding  is  Z> « ir— =  0.0689 

n 

The  diameter  of  the  bare  wire  d=  2p         =  0.0223 

.*.     dfjO       =0.324 

From  Table  VII, 

^« -0.572 

.•.  A  +  jB=  —0.240 
2»/=  2x2738  X  60.327  =  330300  cm  «  whole  length  of  wire  in 
winding. 

-  2nl{A  +  j5)  =  4-  79,300  cm 

=»  0.0000793  henry 
Lf^o.  1020893      " 

L  =0.1021686      " 

Thus,  the  correction  increases  the  value  of  the  self-inductance. 
If  the  insulation  were  thinner  and  the  wire  thicker  (with  the  same 
pitch)  the  correction  might  be  of  opposite  sign.  Thus,  if  p  were  0.02 
and  hence  rf/Z>  were  0.58,  A  would  be  +0.012  and  jJL  would 
then  be  0.0001130  and  Z  =  0.1019763  henry,  considerably  less  than 
the  preceding  value. 

7.  THE   SELF-mDUCTANCB   OF  A   CXRCXTLAR  COIL   OF 

RECTANGULAR  SECTION 

MAXWELL'S  APPROXIMATE  FORMULA 

Maxwell  first  gave'*  an  approximate  formula  for  the  important 
case  of  a  circular  coil  or  conductor  of  rectangular  section,  Fig.  38, 
as  follows : 

L  =  49ra«"^log  ^'A  [85] 

*®Tliis  BiiUetin,  4,  p.  141;  1907.    This  value  applies  to  any  toroidal  coils,  of  24 
turns  or  more. 
"  Elect,  and  Mag.,  Vol.  n,  i  706. 
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where  jR  is  the  geometrical  mean  distance  of  the  cross  section  of  the 
coil  or  conductor.  The  current  is  supposed  uniformly  distributed 
over  this  section. 

The  value  of  i?  for  any  given  shape  of  rectangular  section  is  given 

by  ( 1 24) .  Its  value  for  several  particular  cases  is 
given  in  the  table  on  page  168.  It  is  very  nearly 
proportional  to  the  perimeter  of  the  rectangle  and 
approximately  equal  to  0.2235  {a +  13)  where  a  and 
fi  are  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  rectangle. 

Formula  (85)  is  derived  from  (11)  by  putting 
i?,  the  geometrical  mean  distance  of  the  area  of 
the  section  of  the  coil  from  itself,  in  place  of  r, 
the  distance  between  two  circles.  If  we  use  (12) 
instead  of  (11)  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  have  a 
closer  approximation  to  the  value  of  Z.     Thus, 


Axtt 


Fig.  38 


L^^iran* 


'-^<-^^)-(-iS)l 


[86] 


We  have  placed  H*  in  place  of  d*  in  the  second  order  terms,  which 
is  of  course  not  strictly  correct,  as  we  should  use  an  arithmetical 
mean  square  distance  instead  of  a  geometrical  mean  square  distance. 
(See  p.  171.)  Nevertheless,  (86)  is  a  much  closer  approximation 
than  (85). 

PBRRT'S  APPROXIMATE  FORMULA 

Professor  Perry  has  given  •"  the  following  empirical  expression  for 
the  self-inductance  of  a  short  circular  coil  of  rectangular  section : 

^  4Tr«*a* 


o.  23 1 7^l  +  0.44*  4-  o.  39^ 


[87] 


in  which  n  is  the  whole  number  of  turns  of  wire,  a  the  mean  radius, 
d  the  axial  breadth,  c  the  radial  depth.  As  in  all  the  formulas  of 
this  paper,  the  dimensions  are  in  centimeters  and  the  value  of  L  is 
in  centimeters.  This  formula  gives  a  good  approximation  to  Z  as 
long  as  d  and  c  are  small  compared  with  a. 


•"John  Peny,  PhU.  Mag.,  80,  p.  223;  1890. 
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WEINSTBIN*S  FORMULA 

Maxwell's  more  accurate  expression  for  the  self-inductance  of  a 
circular  coil  of  rectangular  section*'  was  not  quite  correct  The 
investigation  was  repeated  by  Weinstein,**  who  gave  the  following 
formula: 

where 

+  ^xi  log*(i  +i,)  +  ?(;r-i)  tan-^ 

-  \.(m^->ri.7^  tan-*  jr-  —  ^log(i  +:0  +  -^  log  (i  +  ig)  | 

b  and  c  are  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  coil  and  ar»  -. 

c 

Weinstein's  formula  for  the  case  of  a  square  section,  where  b^c 
reduces  to  the  following  simpler  expression: 


Z„  =  4^a«*U  i+^jlog  ^  +  .03657^-1.194914 


[89] 


This  is  a  very  accurate  formula  as  long  as  c\a  is  a  small  quantity. 
The  current  is  supposed  distributed  uniformly  over  the  section  of 
the  coil,  and  hence  for  a  winding  of  round  insulated  wire,  correction 
must  be  made  by  formula  {93). 


STEFAN'S  FORMULA 


Stefan**  simplified  Weinstein's  expression  (88)  by  collecting 
together  terms  depending  on  the  ratio  of  b\,o  c  and  computing  two 
short  tables  of  constants  y^  and  y^     His  formula  is  as  follows: 

^-,wK.^a^).c^^^-^,.^.)     [90] 

•»  Phil,  Trans.,  1865,  and  Collected  Works. 
••  Wied.  Annal.,  21,  p.  329;  1884. 
••Wied.  Annal.,  22,  p.  113;  1884. 
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The  values  of  y^  and  y^  are  given  in  Table  VI,  page  196,  as  functions 
of  ^  «  bfc  or  cjb;  that  is,  ;r  is  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  to  the  depth  of 
the  section,  or  vice  versa,  being  always  less  than  unity.  This 
formula  must  be  corrected  by  the  quantity  J^  as  shown  below. 

For  the  method  of  taking  the  dimensions  b  and  c  of  the  cross 
section,  see  page  116,  section  6;  also  example  47,  page  97. 

LONG  COIL  OF  RECTANGULAR  SECTION;  L  E.,  SOLENOID  OF  MORE 

THAN  ONE  LATER 

ROSA'S  METHOD 

When  the  coil  is  so  long  that  the  formula  of  Stefan  is  no  longer 
accurate,  the  self-inductance  may  be  accurately  calculated  by  a 
method  g^ven  by  Rosa.** 

In  Figs.  39,  40,  and  41  are  shown  three  coils,  having  the  same 

length  and  mean  radius.    The  first 

f '     is  a  single  winding  of  thin  tape 

'  and  the  self-inductance,  calculated 

\  by  a  current  sheet  formula,  is  Lg. 

The  second  is  a  single  layer  of 
■  wire  of  square  section  (length  *, 
depth  Cy  and  bjc  turns)  and  its  self- 
inductance  is  Z^,  the  current  being 
supposed  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  area  of  the  square  con- 
^^'  39  ductors.     The  third  is  a  winding 

of  round  insulated  wire  of  length  A,  depth  ^,  and  any  number  of 
layers,  and  its  self-inductance  is  L.  These  diflferent  self -inductances 
are  related  as  follows: 

Lf  —  jJiL^L^ 
Lu  +  ^^^L 

Lf  is  calculated  by  any  current  sheet  formula  as  (69),  (71),  (72),  or 
(73).  The  correction  J^L  for  the  depth  of  the  coil  is  given  by  the 
following  formula: 

J^L^^wan'  [^,  +  ^J  [91] 

••This  BuUetin,  4,  p.  369;  1907. 
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This  formula  has  the  same  form  as  (80),  but  some  of  the  quantities 
have  a  different  meaning;  a  is  the  mean  radius  as  before,  n'  is  bjcy 
the  number  of  square  conductors  in  the  length  b^  Fig.  40,  and  A^ 
and  Bf  are  given  in  Tables  IX  and  X. 


1 

t 

|a 

0000 
0000 

OOQO 


I 


Fig.  40 


Fig.  41 


The  correction  J^L  is  calculated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
for  a  short  coil,  as  described  below,  formula  (93).  The  above  formula 
for  J^L  gives  a  very  accurate  value  of  the  correction  to  be  applied 
to  Lf  to  obtain  I^y  and  permits  a  test  to  be  made  for  the  error  of 
Stefan's  formula  when  applied  to  longer  coils  than  the  latter  is 
intended  for.  Such  a  calculation  shows  that  for  a  coil  as  long  as 
its  diameter  Stefan's  formula  (and  Weinstein's  also,  of  course)  is  i 
per  cent  in  error,  giving  too  large  a  value. 

COHEN'S  APPROXIMATE  FORMULA 

Cohen  has  given  the  following  approximate  formula*^  for  the  self- 
inductance  of  a  long  coil  or  solenoid  of  several  layers: 


•^  This  BuUetin,  4,  p.  389;  1907. 
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IV4a,'+/'       3*  J 
+  8ir'«'r(»«-i)a,*  +  (»i-2)o,»+   ■ 

H —  »((»( -  i)oi*  +  (wi  -  i)(ot  -  2)0,'  4 

_IJOT(»(-i)o,'4-(w-2X'«~3)a,*  ■ 

where  a,  is  the  mean  radius  of  the  solenoid,  «,,  ff,,  ■  ■  ■  Om  are  the 
mean  radii  of  the  various  layers  in  the  order  of  their  magnitudes,  tn 
is  the  number  of  layers  and  So  is  the  distance  between  centers  for 
any  two  consecutive  layers,  and  «  is  the  number  of  turns  per  unit 
length. 

For  long  solenoids,  where  the  length  is,  say,  four  times  the  diam- 
eter, we  can  neglect  the  last  term  in  equation  (92). 

This  formula  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  purposes;  it  will 
give  results  accurate  to  within  one-half  of  1  per  cent  even  for  short 
solenoids,  where  the  length  is  only  twice  the  diameter. 

UAXWSU-'S  CORRECTIOn  FORMDLA" 

QIVINa  THE  VALUE  OF  ^t£ 

Maxwell  has  shown  that  when  a  coil  of  rectangular  section  (Fig. 
41)  is  wound  with  round  insulated  wire  and  the  self-inductance  is 
calculated  by  a  formula  in  which  the  current  is  assumed  to  be  distrib- 
uted uniformly  over  the  section,  as  in  Wein- 
steiu's  and  Stefan's,  the  calculated  value  Z,, 
is  subject  to  three  corrections,  each  of  which 
tends  to  increase  the  calculated  value  of  the 
self-inductance.     Thus: 

L  =  U.  +  ^^ 

and  ^^  =  47ra«jlog,-^+o.i38o6-|-£'       [93] 
Fig.  42  '  ' 

Maxwell  showed  that  the  first  term  takes  account  of  the  effect  of 
the  insulation,  d  and  D  being  the  diameters  of  the  bare  and  covered 
wire,  respectively,  Fig.  42.     The  second  correction  term  (0.13806) 

"Elect,  and  Mag.,  Vol.  U,  J  693. 
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reduces  from  a  square  section  to  a  circular  section  for  the  conductor. 
The  third  correction  term  E  takes  account  of  the  differences  in  the 
mutual  inductances  of  the  separate  turns  of  wire  on  one  another 
when  the  wire  has  a  round  section  from  what  the  mutual  induc- 
tances would  be  if  the  wire  were  of  square  section  and  no  space  was 
occupied  by  insulation.  This  term  was  stated  by  Maxwell  to  be 
equal  to  —  0.0197 1;  it  was  subsequently  stated  by  Stefan  to  be  equal 
to  -f  0.0 1 688.  Rosa  has  shown  ••  that  its  value  is  variable,  depending 
on  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  coil  and  the  shape  of  the  cross 
section  of  the  latter,  and  has  given  the  values  of  E  for  a  number  of 
particular  cases. 

From  the  foUo^ng  table  one  can  interpolate  for  E  for  any  par- 
ticular case  not  included  in  the  table. 

Summary  of  the  values  of  E  found  for  the  various  cases  con- 
sidered : 


2  1 

turns                      -£*=.. 

.   0.006528 

3 

(C 

(one  layer)    E^ 

.009045 

4 

l( 

(two  layers)  E^ 

.01691 

4 

(C 

(one  layer)    E^ 

.01035 

8 

(I 

(two  layers)  E^ 

•0133s 

10 

a 

(one  layer)    E^ 

.01276 

20 

a 

(one  layer)    E^ 

•01357 

16 

u 

(four  layers)  E^ 

.01512 

100 

« 

(ten  layers)  E^ 

.01713 

400 

a 

(20X20)       E^ 

.01764 

1,000 

a 

(50X20)       E^ 

.01778 

Infinite  number  of  turns  E=^ 

.01806 

The  correction  JJL  is  much  smaller  than  ^^Z,  and  can  be 
neglected  except  when  the  highest  accuracy  is  sought     The  value 


^This  BuUetin,  8,  p.  37;  1907. 
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of  Lf  and  J^L  can  be  calculated  with  accuracy  if  tlie  dimensions 
are  accurately  known,  and  this  is  possible  if  one  uses  enameled  wire 
of  uniform  section  and  takes  proper  care  in  winding  and  measuring 
the  coil.  However,  such  a  coil  can  not  be  recommended  for  a 
standard  of  the  highest  precision,  and  the  full  theory  is  given  for 
the  sake  of  completeness  and  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  smaller 
corrections,  rather  than  because  all  the  corrections  are  likely  to  be 
generally  needed  in  practice. 

CHOICE   OF  FORMULAS 

If  the  dimensions  of  the  cross  section  be  very  small  relatively  to 
the  mean  radius,  formula  (86)  may  be  used.  Formula  (85)  is  a  still 
rougher  approximation,  as  is  also  (87). 

For  somewhat  larger  cross  section  Weinstein's  formula  (88)  will 
give  good  results.  Stefan's  form  (90)  of  Weinstein's  expression  is 
more  convenient  to  use.  Formula  (89)  is  convenient  and  accurate 
for  coils  of  square  cross  section.  All  these  formulas  assume  that 
the  current  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  cross  section  of  the 
coil,  and  must  consequently  be  corrected  by  formula  (93)  to  reduce 
to  a  winding  of  round  wires. 

The  formulas  (88)  and  (90)  begin  to  be  in  error  for  long  coils. 
Cohen's  formula  (92),  however,  is  most  accurate  for  long  solenoids, 
whose  length  is  more  than  about  four  times  the  diameter. 

The  most  accurate  formulas  are  those  of  Rosa's  method  (91) 
and  (93).  Since  the  current  sheet  value  may  be  very  accurately 
obtained  by  any  of  the  suitable  formulas  in  section  6,  this  method 
may  be  applied  to  any  solenoidal  coil  whatever. 

EXAMPLES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  FORMULAS  FOR  THE  SELF-INDUCTANCE 
OF  CIRCULAR  COILS  OF  RECTANGULAR  SECTION 

EXAMPLE  64.  MAXWELL'S  APPROXIMATE  FORMULAS  (85),  (86)  AND 
PERRY'S  APPROXIMATE  FORMULA  (87)  COMPARED  WITH  WEHI- 
STEIN'S  FORMULA  (89) 

Suppose  a  coil  of  mean  radius  4  cm,  with  100  turns  of  insulated 
wire,  wound  in  a  square  channel  i  X  i  cm.     (Fig.  43.) 

Substituting  in  (85)  a  =  4,  n«=  10,  i?= 0.44705  (the  g.  m.  d.  of  a 
square  i  cm  on  a  side)  we  have 
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•44705 

=  1.141  millihenrys. 

This  is  a  first  approximation  to  the  self-inductance  of  the  coil. 
Formula  (86)  gives  a  second  approximation  as  follows : 


32 


Z  =  47r.4.ioo|  log<,  - 

^    ^         L    ^0.44705 


(-^)-(-W)] 


=  1.146  millihenrys. 

Perry's  approximate  formula,  which  applies  only  to 
relatively  short  coils,  happens  to  give  a  very  close  ap- 
proximation for  this  case.  Substituting  in  (87),  the 
above  values,  and  also  &  =  ^  =»  I , 

/  _       4^  100' X  16 
~  0.9268  4-0.44+ 0.39 

=  1.144  millihenrys. 

Substituting  in  the  more  accurate  formula  (89)  of 
Weinstein  we  shall  obtain  a  value  with  which  to  com- 
pare the  above  approximations. 


5-it 


0^ 


Fig.  43 


Z=i6oooo7r|  M4--^Jlog^^  +0.03657X^-1.194914! 

=  1.147  millihenrys. 
Pora  =  4,     3  =  2,     ^=1     n^TOQ 

Formula  (85)  gives  3.750  millihenrys 

"         (86)      "     3.787  " 

(87)      «     3.661  " 

(89)      "     3-805 


iC 

cc 


Pora=io,     3=1,     ^=1,    n=ioo 


Formula  (85)  gives  4.005  millihenrys 

(86)  "     4.007 

(87)  "     3-994 
(89)      "     4.008 

It  will  be  seen  that  formula  (87)  does  not  give  as  close  approxima- 
tions as  the  others,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  example,  where  it 


cc 


(C 
(C 

cc 
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liappens  to  give  a  value  very  close  to  that  given  by  (89),  All  the 
values,  those  of  (89)  included,  are  subject  to  correction  by  (93)  when 
the  coil  is  wound  with  round  insulated  wire. 

BXAMPIE  65.  FORMULAS  (89)  AND  (90)  COMPARBD  WITH  CURRENT. 

SHEET  FORMULAS 

As  a  test  of  these  formulas  we  may  calculate  the  self-inductance 

of  a  single  turn  of  wire,  using  the  case  already  calculated  in  example 

^       52;  that  is,  a  circle  of  radius  a«  25  cm,  and  the  diameter  of 

B^  the  bare  wire  is  i  mm.     Substituting  these  values  in  (89)  we 
have 

Z,=  ioc«t[(i +^)log,  aooo  +  :^- 1.194914] 


=  640.5995  TT  cm. 
Substituting  in  (90) , 


T  S(    .     -oi    \i        200        o  o        ..oix.8i62n 

Z-ioowj  (  i-f I log<j -7= -0.848340  + 

LV         15000/     ^^  •{^  ^  ^^  lOOOO     J 

=  640.5995  w  cm, 

agreeing  with  the  value  by  (89). 
Fig.  44       These  values  are  for  a  conductor  of  square  cross  section 
(Fig.  44).     To  reduce  to  a  circular  section  of  same  diameter  (o.  i  cm) 
we  must  apply  the  second  correction  term  of  (93);  that  is,  add  to 
the  above  value 

-JZ = 4wfl  X  o.  1 38060 
Thus,  Z=  (640.5995  + 13.8060)  IT 
=  654.4055W  cm, 

which  agrees  with  the  value  found  for  the  self-inductance  of  a  round 
wire  0.1  cm  diameter,  bent  into  a  circle  of  25  cm  radius,  by  formula 
(63)  example  52  and  formulas  (69)  and  (80),  example  58. 

EXAMPLE  66.  STEFAN'S  FORMULA  (90)  COMPARED  WITH  (69)  BT  MEANS 

OF  ROSA'S  CORRECTION  FORMULA  (91) 

Suppose  a  coil  of  mean  radius  10  cm,  wound  with  100  turns  in  a 
square  channel  i  X  i  cm.  Assuming  the  current  uniformly  distribu- 
ted we  obtain  from  (90),  in  which  ^^  » 0.848340,^^1  =0.8162, 
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8a        ,        80 

Z„  =  4irXioo,0(xJ  (  I  +-^j 403545-0.84834  +  0.00051 

=  4^X318,930  cm 
=  4.00779  millihenrys. 

By  f ormiila  (69)  we  have  for  the  self-inductance  of  a  current  sheet 
for  which  a—  10,  &=  i,  n=  i, 

A  =  4^x38.83475  cm. 

This  is  larger  than  the  value  for  the  coil  of  section  i  X  i  by  JJL^  the 

value  of  the  latter  being  given  by  formula  (91). 

By  Table  IX,  yi,  =  0.6942.     More  closely,  it  is  0.6941 5. "• 
By  Table  X,  B^  =  o.     In  this  case  n'  =  i.     Hence, 

-JiZ= 4^X10X0. 69415  =  4^x6. 941 5  cm 
.-.  Zi«4ir  (38.83475-6.9415)  =400.782  cm. 

This  is  the  value  of  the  self-inductance  for  one  turn  only,  the 
current  being  uniformly  distributed.  For  100  turns  L  is  10*  times 
as  great. 

.-.  Zu=«  4.00782  millihenrys. 

This  value  agrees  with  the  above  value  by  Stefan's  formula  within 
less  than  one  part  in  one  hundred  thousand. 

For  a  coil  of  insulated  round  wires,  this  result  must  be  corrected 
by  formula  (93). 

For  a  coil  of  the  same  radius,  but  of  length  A=  10  cm,  r=  i  cm, 
wound  with  10  layers  of  100  turns  each,  we  have  the  following 
values: 
By  Stefan's  formula,  jKi  =  0.59243,  y%^o.i 325 

A*  =  47rX  10  X  1000*  X  1.55536 
=  195.452  millihenrys. 

i<»Thi8  Bulletin,  4,  p.  369;  1907. 
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By  (69)  the  current  sheet  value  of  L  for  10  turns  is 

Zio  =  4'»'X  loX  icx)X  1.65095 
=  4^X1650.95. 

The  correction  for  depth  of  section  by  (91)  is,  since  by  Tables  IX 
and  X,  yi,  =  0.6942,  ^,  =  0.2792,  and  therefore  yi,H--ff,==  0.9734 

-^iZ,  =  47rioX  10X0.9734 

=  4^^X97-34 
.-.  Z^  =  Ao  -  ^1^  =  4^(1 650.95  -  97.34) 

=  47rX  1553.61  cm  for  10  turns. 

For  n  =  1000  turns  the  self-inductance  will  be  100'  times  as  great 

Z,,  =  4wX  15.5361  X  lo*  cm 
=  195.232  millihenrys. 

This  value  is  about  i  part  in  900  smaller  than  the  above  value, 
showing  that  Stefan's  formula  gives  too  large  results  by  that  amount 
for  a  coil  of  this  length.  If  the  coil  were  twice  as  long,  the  error 
would  be  about  ten  times  as  great. 

It  is  interesting  to  obtain  by  this  method  an  estimate  of  the  error 
by  Stefan's  formula  for  coils  longer  than  those  for  which  it  is 
intended.  For  short  coils  it  is  seen  to  be  very  accurate,  subject 
always  to  the  corrections  of  formula  (93),  and  for  longer  coils  it 
gives  a  good  approximation.  The  method  of  (91),  however,  applies 
to  coils  of  any  length. 

EXAMPLE  67.  STEFAN'S  FORMULA  (90)  COMPARED  WITH  (81)  AND  WITH 
STRASSER'S  (82)  FOR  COILS  OF  FEW  TURNS,  USING  THE  CORRECTION 
FORMULA  (93) 

Coil  of  2  turns  of  wire,  0.4  mm  diameter,  wound  in  a  circle  of 
1.46  cm  radius  with  a  pitch  of  2  mm.  Stefan's  formula  assumes  a 
uniform  distribution  over  a  rectangular  section.  Suppose  a  section 
as  shown  in  Fig.  45,  4x2  mm,  with  one  turn  of  wire  in  the  cen- 
ter of  each  square.  For  the  rectangular  section,  with  the  current 
uniformly  distributed,  the  self-inductance  by  Stefan's  formula  is 
with  a  =  1.46,  c/b  =  0.5,  y^  =  0.7960,  y^  =  0.3066,  I^  =  ^iran*  X 
2.4763  =  47r/i«x  4.9526,  n  being  2.     To  reduce  this  to  the  case  of  a 
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winding  of  2  turns  of  wire  as  shown  we  must  apply  the  corrections 
given  by  (93)  thus : 

log  Dld^  log,  5  -  I.6o9^^4 

second  term        =0.1 3806  5^ 

third  term  E      =  0.00653 

17540 

.•.  JJ^  =  ^iran  X  1.7540 

L  =  L^-\-  JJL  =  ^iran  X  6.7066 

=  246.1  cm. 

By  the  summation  formula  (81)  we  have  in  this  case 


Omt 


a«*i4.ff 


_i 


Z=2Zi  +  2A/i, 
=  ^ira  [9. 2400  -f  4. 1 606]  ^' 

=  245.86  cm. 

The  value  by  Strasser's  formula  is  the  same  as  by  the  summation 
formula  to  which  it  is  equivalent  We  have  also  used  formulas  (69) 
and  (80)  for  this  case  and  have  obtained  246.0. 

This  is  one  of  several  problems  calculated  by  Drude"*  by  Stefan's 
formula.  Drude  concluded  that  Stefan's  formula  was  inapplicable 
to  such  coils,  as  it  gave  results  from  10  to  25  per  cent  too  large. 
His  trouble  was,  however,  due  to  taking  the  length  of  the  coil  as 
the  distance  between  the  center  of  the  first  wire  and  the  center  of 
the  last  (instead  of  n  times  the  pitch)  and  neglecting  the  correction 
terms  of  formula  (93).  As  we  have  seen  above,  Stefan's  formula 
when  properly  used  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  accurate  results 
for  short  coils,  and  results  within  less  than  i  per  cent  for  coils  of 
length  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  coil. 

We  have  calctdated  several  other  cases  given  by  Drude  and  give 
below  the  results,  together  with  his  experimental  values.  The 
radius  is  the  same  in  each  case,  and  the  numbers  in  the  first  column 
are  the  number  of  turns  in  the  several  coils. 

101  Wied.  Annal.,  9,  p.  601;  1902. 
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n 

By  Stelni'a  ronnnla 
(90)  and  (93) 

BylUyleich't 
FonniUa  (69)  and  (80) 

By  Stiaaaer'a 
Fomnla  (82)  or  (81) 

Drada'a  OtMerved 

Valnea 

(VahseaofLIn 

Cantfanatoia) 

2 

4 
6 
9 

246.1 

711.9 

1298.7 

2318.0 

246.0 

711.1 

1297.7 

2313.0 

245.9 

710.8 

1297.8 

2315.7 

238.5 

697.9 

1271.4 

2300.1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  values  by  the  diflferent  formulas  agree 
very  closely,  and  that  the  experimental  values  agree  as  closely  as 
could  be  expected  for  such  small  inductances. 

EXAMPLE  68.  FORMULAS  (69)  AND  (80)  COMPARED  WITH  (90)  AND  (93)  FOR 
COIL  OF  20  TURNS  WOUND  WITH  A  SINGLE  LAYER 

a=*25         6=2  cm         ^=o.i  cm        «  =  2o. 

Diameter  of  bare  wire  0.6  mm,  of  covered  wire  i.o  mm. 

In  the  last  case  we  obtained  the  self-inductance  of  the  coil  by  two 
distinct  methods,  the  first  being  the  method  of  summation,  the  second 
by  assuming  the  current  uniformly  distributed  over  the  section,  and 
then  applying  the  three  corrections  C,  -F,  E.  In  this  problem  we 
may  first  calculate  L  by  use  of  the  current  sheet  formula  (69),  and 
then  apply  the  corrections  for  section,  A  and  B  formula  (80);  and, 
second,  by  Stefan's  formula  for  uniform  distribution,  and  apply  the 
three  corrections  C,  -F,  E^  which  give  the  value  for  a  winding  of 
round  insulated  wires. 

Rayleigh's  formula  for  this  example  gives: 

Z  =  4^a;.*jlog,  ioo-o.5  +  ^^(log,  100+ J)} 

log^  100  ==4. 605170 


20,000 


(log^  100 -f-)  =  0000971 
4/  A    fsr^TA^ 


4.60614I 
—  0.500000 
4.IO6I4I 

^iran*  =  40,ooo7r         .  '.Z.,  =  1 64  245. 64^-  cm. 

This  is  the  self-inductance  of  a  winding  of  20  turns  of  infinitely 
thin  tape,  each  turn  being  i  mm  wide,  with  edges  touching  without 
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making  electrical  contact,  which  arrangement  fulfills  the  conditions 
of  a  current  sheet  To  reduce  this  to  the  case  of  round  wires  we 
must  apply  the  corrections  A  and  B  for  self  and  mutual  induction.**" 

By  Table  VII,  for  dlD^  0,6,  ^  =  0.0460 
By  Table  VIII,  for  «  =  20,      B^  0.2974 

^+^=0.3434 
/^iran  ==      2,oooir 
JL = ^iran{A  +B)^        686.  Sir  cm 
Z,=Z,  — ^Z,«i63  558.84ircm. 

By  Stefan's  formula  we  find,  sustituting  the  above  values  of  a, 
«,  6,  Cy  and  taking  y^  =  0.548990  and  y^  =  0.1269 

Z.„=  162  234.6o9r  cm. 

The  correction  JS  for  a  single  layer  coil  of  20  turns  is  given  on 
page  141.     The  three  corrections  are  then  as  follows: 

C=  0.1 3806 

/^=  0.5 1082  =  log^^ 

^=0.01357 

Sum  =  0.66245 
.-.  -JZ,=  47ra«(C+/^+-£')=i324.907r  cm, 
.•.Z  =  Z„-f -^^'=163  559.507r  cm. 

This  value  of  L  is  greater  than  the  value  found  by  the  other 
method  by  only  four  parts  in  a  million.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
method  of  calculating  Z^  by  Stefan's  or  Weinstein's  formula  and 
applying  the  corrections  Q  1%  E  gives  practically  identical  results 
with  the  method  of  summation  and  also  with  the  current  sheet 
method  for  short  coils.  When,  however,  the  coils  are  longer,  the 
agreement  is  not  so  good,  for  the  reason  that  the  formula  of  Wein- 
stein  (and  Stefan's,  derived  from  it)  is  not  as  accurate  when  the 
section  of  the  coil  is  greater.  Thus  if  the  coil  in  the  above  problem 
had  been  5  cm  long  and  2.5  mm  deep  and  wound  with  20  turns  of 
heavier  wire,  the  difference  would  have  been  one  part  in  twenty-five 
thousand  (still  very  good  agreement),  and  if  it  were  10  cm  long  and 

>w  Rosa,  this  Bulletin,  2,  p.  161;  1906. 
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0.5  cm  deep  (the  radius  being  25  cm)  it  would  have  been  one  part 
in  two  thousand  two  hundred.  For  most  experiniental  work,  there- 
fore, Stefan's  formula  is  amply  accurate. 

BXAMPLB  69.  COHEN'S  FORMULA  (92)  COMPARED  WITH  (91) 

A  solenoid  of  length  /=  50  cm,  mean  radius  5  cm,  depth  of  wind- 
ing 04  cm,  is  wound  with  4  layers  of  wire  of  500  turns  each.  Sub- 
stituting these  values  in  (92)  we  have  (n=  10) 

Z,  =  i67r'n*(i  144.3  +  3336.0  — 10.84  — 1.04) 
=  70.562  millihenrys. 
By  the  second  method  we  first  find  Z,  by  (69),  then  ^yL  by  (91), 
and  JJL  by  (93) 

Z,=  72.648  millihenrys 
-^jZ  =-2.167         " 
^JL  =  0.048         " 
L  =  70.529         " 

This  shows  a  very  close  agreement  between  (92)  and  (91). 
In  calctilating  Z,  we  may  use  Table  IV.     Since  dj I =0.2 

j2=  3.6324,     an*  =  5x2000  =20,000,000 
Lf  —  3.6324  X  20,000,000  cm 


or, 


Z,=  72.648  millihenrys. 

8.  SELF  AND  MUTUAL  INDUCTANCE  OF  LINEAR 

CONDUCTORS  '•» 

SBUP-INDUCTANCB  OV  A  STRAIGHT  CTUHSRICAL  WHtB 

The  self-inductance  of  a  length  /  of  straight  cylindrical  wire  of 
radius  p  is 

=»  2/  log I  approximately.  [95] 

Where  the  permeability  of  the  wire  is  /a,  and  that  of  the  medium 
outside  is  unity,  (95)  appears  in  the  form 

Z=2/[log^^-I+^]  [96] 

^^See  paper  by  E.  B.  Rosa,  this  Bulletin,  4,  p.  301;  1907. 
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This  formula  was  originally  given  by  Neumann. 

For  a  straight  cylindrical  tube  of  infinitesimal  thickness,  or  for 
alternating  currents  of  great  frequency,  when  there  is  no  magnetic 
field  within  the  wire,  the  self-inductance  is 


Z:  =  2/  log  J- I 


[97] 


This  is  obtained  by  subtracting  from  (95)  l\2  or  from  (96)  f*  //2, 
the  magnetic  flux  within  the  conductor  due  to  unit  current 

THE  MUTUAL  INDUCTANCB  OF  TWO  PARALLEL  WIRBS 

The  mutual  inductance  of  two  parallel  wires  of  length  /,  radius  ft 
and  distance  apart  d  is  the  number  of  lines  of  force,  due  to  unit 
current  in  one,  which  cut  the  other  when  the  current  disappears. 


[98] 


This  is 

.•.  J/=  2/1  log  -7—1+7  I  approximately  [99] 

when  the  length  /  is  great  in  comparison  with  d. 

Equation  (98),  which  is  an  exact  expression  when 
the  wires  have  no  appreciable  cross  section,  is  not  an 
exact  expression  for  the  mutual  inductance  of  two 
parallel  cylindrical  wires,  but  is  not  appreciably  in 
error  even  when  the  section  is  large  and  d  is  small  if  / 
is  great  compared  with  d. 

THE  SELF-INDUCTANCE  OF  A  RETURN  dRCUTT 

If  we  have  a  return  circuit  of  two  parallel  wires  each 
of  length  /  (the  current  then  flowing  in  opposite  direc- 
tion in  the  two  wires)  the  self-inductance  of  the  circuit, 
neglecting  the  eflPect  of  the  end  connections  shown  by 
dotted  lines,  Fig.  46,  will  be  very  approximately 


L.^Ut-^ 


[100] 
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In  the  usual  case  of  /*=  i  this  will  be,  when  djl  is  small 

Z=4/[log^+i]  [loi] 

If  the  end  eflPect  is  large,  as  when  the  wires  are  relatively  far 
apart,  use  the  expression  for  the  self-inductance  of  a  rectangle 
below  (107);  or,  better,  add  to  the  value  of  (100)  the  self-inductance 
of  AB  +  CD,  using  equation  (94)  in  which  /=  2AB. 

Experimental  work  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  not  yet  published, 
has  shown  that  formula  (100),  and  therefore  (94)  and  (98)  are  con- 
sistent with  the  formula  (63)  for  the  inductance  of  a  circular  ring. 

[This  is  equivalent  to  the  following  formula  in  which  the  loga- 
rithms are  common: 

d 

Z«=o.74ii  logi^  -  +  ,0805  in  millihenrys  per  mile  of  conductor, 

= 0.4605  logio  -  +  .050  in  millihenrys  per  kilometer  of  conductor, 
d  and  p  being  expressed  in  centimeters,  inches,  or  any  other  unit] 

MUTUAL  mDUCTANCB  OF  TWO  LINEAR  CONDUCTORS  IN  THE  SAME 

STRAIGHT  LINE 

The  mutual  inductance  of  two  adjacent  linear  conductors  of 
lengths  /  and  m  in  the  same  straight  line  is 

Mfyn  ==  /  log  -^ — h  m  log  — — ,  approximately.  [102] 

This  approximation  is  very  close  indeed  if  the  radius  of  the  con- 
ductor (which  has  been  assumed  zero)  is  very  small. 

THE  SELF-INDUCTANCE  OF  A  STRAIGHT  RECTANGULAR  BAR 

The  self-inductance  of  a  straight  bar  of  rectangular  section  is,  to 
within  the  accuracy  of  the  approximate  formula  (99),  the  same  as 
the  mutual  inductance  of  two  parallel  straight  filaments  of  the  same 
length  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  the  geometrical  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  cross  section  of  the  bar.     Thus, 

Z=  a/Tlog  ^- 1  -h^J  [103] 


Hosa    1 
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where  R  is  the  geometrical  mean  distance  of  the  cross  section  of  the 
rod  or  bar.  If  the  section  is  a  square,  -ff= 0.447  ^>  ^  being  the  side 
of  the  square.  If  the  section  is  a  rectangle,  the  value  of  i?  is  given 
by  Maxwell's  formula  (124). 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  following : 


^-'{'"^^-^-^i^i 


[104] 


In  the  above  formula  L  is  the  self-inductance  of  a  straight  bar  or 
wire  of  length  /  and  having  a  rectangular  section  of  length  a  and 
breadth  yS. 

TWO  PARALLEL  BARS.    SELF  AND  MUTUAL  INDUCTANCB 

The  mutual  inductance  of  two  parallel  straight,  square,  or  rectan- 
gular bars  is  equal  to  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  parallel  wires 
or  filaments  of  the  same  length  and  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the 
geometrical  mean  distance  of  the  two  areas  irom  one  another.  This 
is  very  nearly  equal  ill  the  case  of  square  sections  to  the  distance 
between  their  centers  for  all  distances,  the  g.  m.  d.  being  a  very  little 


fa 


Fig.  47 

greater  for  parallel  squares,  and  a  very  little  less  for  diagonal 
squares"*  (Fig.  47).  We  should,  therefore,  use  equation  (99)  with 
d  equal  to  g.  m.  d.  of  the  sections  from  one  another;  that  is,  sub- 
stantially, to  the  distances  between  the  centers. 

^<^Ro6a,  this  Bulletin,  8,  p.  i;  1907. 
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The  self-inductance  of  a  return  circuit  of  two  such  parallel  bars 
is  equal  to  twice  the  self-inductance  of  one  minus  twice  their 
mutual  inductance.     That  is, 

in  which  L^  is  calculated  by  (104)  a.nd  Mhy  (99). 

SELF-INDUCTANCE  OF  A  SQUARE 

The  self-inductance  of  a  square  may  be  derived  from  the  expres- 
sions for  the  self  and  mutual  inductance  of  finite  straight  wires  from 
the  consideration  that  the  self-inductance  of  the  square  is  the  sum 
of  the  self-inductances  of  the  four  sides  minus  the  mutual  induc- 
tances.    That  is, 

Z  =  4Zi  — 4J/ 

the  mutual  inductance  of  two  mutually  perpendicular/  sides  being 
zero.     Substituting  a  for  /and  d  in  formulas  (94)  and  (98)  we  have, 

neglecting  ///a",  L  =  8a(log  ^  +  ^  -  .524)  [105] 

where  a  is  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  square  and  p  is  the  radius 
of  the  wire.     If  we  put  /=  4a  =  whole  length  of  wire  in  the  square, 

Z«=2/nog  -4-y  — 1.910) 

or,  Z  =  2/  ( log  —  1.910]  approximately.  [106] 

Formulas  (105)  and  (106)  were  first  given  by  Kirchhoff "'  in  1864. 

SELF-INDUCTANCE  OF  A  RECTANGLE 

(a)   The  conductor  having  a  circular  section 
The  self-inductance  of  the  rectangle  of  length  a  and  breadth  b  is 

where  La  and  Z,^  are  the  self-inductances  of  the  two  sides  of  length 
a  and  b  taken  alone.  Ma  and  J/^  are  the  mutual  inductances  of  the 
two  opposite  pairs  of  length  a  and  6,  respectively. 

From  (94)  and  (98)  we  therefore  have,  neglecting  /»7^*j  ^^^  P^^- 
ting  d  for  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  =  ^jcP  +  6' 

los  Gesammelte  Abbandlungen,  p.  176.     Pogg.  Annal.,  121,  1864. 
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L^X(a^-h)  log  —-a  log  {a^d)  -6  log  (6  +  rf) 

.Z(a  +  6)  +  2(rf+/5)1  [107] 

(6)  The  conductor  hamng  a  rectangular  section 
For  a  rectangle  made  up  of  a  conductor  of  rectangular  section 

2:=4r(a  +  6)  log  ^^-a  log  (a  +  rf)-6  log  (6  +  rf) 

-^y^  +  2rf+o.447  («^+i8)l  [108] 

where  as  before  rf  is  the  diagonal  of  the  square.     This  is  equivalent 
to  Sumec's  exact  formula  **•  (6a). 
For  a=6,  a  square, 

Z^Saflog  ^^+0-2235^^  +  0.7261  [109] 

If  Of  =  /8,  that  is,  the  section  of  the  conductor  is  a  square, 

Z  =  8^i   log  ^  +  0.447^  +  0.033  [no] 

MUTUAL  INDUCTANCE  OF  TWO  EQUAL  PARALLEL  RECTANGLES 

For  two  equal  parallel  rectangles  of  sides  a  and  b  and  distance 
apart  d  the  mutual  inductance,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  several 
mutual  inductances  of  parallel  sides,  is, 

n^    r  1    /  g+V^M^   Vy+^\ 

^^^"gV6  +  Va'  +  y  +  ^-      d      )\ 

+81  v^'+**+^-V?+^-V^*^^+^|[iii] 


loe 


Elektrotech.  Zs.,  27,  p.  11 75;  1906. 
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For  a  square,  where  a  =  6,  we  have 

M=  sfa  log  f ^±^^1^  V^TZ")! 

Formula  (m)  was  first  given  by  F.  E.  Neumann"^  in  1845. 

The  case  of  two  rectangles  symmetrically  placed  about  a  common 
vertical  axis,  the  horizontal  sides  of  the  smaller  rectangle  being  equi- 
distant from  those  of  the  larger  rectangle,  has  been  discussed  by 
Martens  *••  and  a  formula  derived  which  enables  the  mutual  in- 
ductance to  be  found  for  any  angle  f  between  the  planes  of  the  rec- 
tangles. This  formula  is,  however,  very  elaborate  and  calculations 
therewith  laborious. 

SELF  Ain>  MUTUAL  INDUCTANCE  OF  THIN  TAPES 

The  self-inductance  of  a  straight,  thin  tape  of  length  /and  breadth 
6  (and  of  negligible  thickness),  Fig.  48  (i),  is  equal  to  the  mutual 
inductance  of  two  parallel  lines  of  distance  apart  R^  equal  to  the 
geometrical  mean  distance  of  the  section,  which  is  0.223136,  or 

log -^1=  log  6-^. 

2 

Thus  we  have  approximately 

Z-2/[log|-l] 

-3/[log^'+i].  [113]' 

If  the  thickness  of  the  tape  is  not  negligible,  this  formula  becomes, 
when  a  is  the  thickness  of  the  tape, 

A  closer  approximation  to  Z  is  given  by  (104),  in  which  a  is 
the  thickness  and  /8  is  the  breadth  of  the  tape.  For  two  such 
tapes   in    the   same  plane,  coming  together  at  their  edges  with- 

'^  Allgemeine  Gesetze  der  Inducirten  Strome,  Abh.  Berlin  Akad. 
I'^Ann.  der  Phys.  29,  p,  963;  1909. 
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out  making    electrical    contact,    Fig.    48    (2),    the    mutual    in- 
ductance is 


M=2l\  log^-i 

=  2/riog-y-o.8863l 


[115] 


where  R^  is  the  geometrical  mean 
distance  of  one  tape  from  the  other, 
which  in  this  case  is  0.892526.  For 
a  return  circuit  made  up  of  these 
two  tapes  the  self-inductance  is 

Z==2Zi  — 2Af 
=  4^nog-^M=4/log,4      [116] 

=  5.545  X  length  of  one  tape. 


(1) 


W 


-f— -6- 


(3) 


^<. 


W 


Fig.  48 


W 


Thus  the  self-inductance  of  such  a  circuit  is  independent  of  the 
width  of  the  tapes.  If  the  tapes  are  separated  by  the  distance  6, 
Fig.  48  (3),  equal  to  the  width  of  the  tapes,  -^1=1.956536  and 
i:  =  8.685/. 

If  the  two  tapes  are  not  in  the  same  plane,  but  parallel,  Fig.  48  (4), 


Z  =  2Zi  —  2il/=  4/ log  -^ 


["7] 


and  when  the  distance  apart  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  tapes, 
Fig-  48  (5)  j'we  have 


1       -^.     T 


and 


.w 


L  =  4/-  ^2lT  I 
2 


[118] 


In  this  case,  also,  the  self-inductance  [27r  cm  per  unit  of  length]  of 
the  pair  of  thin  strips  is  independent  of  their  width  so  long  as  the 
distance  apart  is  equal  to  their  width.     Formula  (117)  with  (132) 


2 1674° — 12 1 1 
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may  be  employed  to  calculate  the  self-inductance  of  a  noninductive 
shunt  made  up  of  a  sheet  of  thin  metal  doubled  on  itself. 

CONCENTRIC  CONDUCTORS 

The  self-inductance  of  a  thin,  straight  tube  of  length  /  and  radius 
€L^  wHen  a^\l  is  very  small,  is  given  by  (97), 


Z.=  8/[log?-'-l] 


The  mutual  inductance  of  such  a  tube  on  a  conductor  within  it 
is  equal  to  its  self-inductance,  since  all  the  lines  of  force  due  to 
the  outer  tube  cut  through  the  inner  when  they  collapse  on  the 
cessation  of  current.  The  self-inductance  of  the  inner  conductor, 
supposed  a  solid  cylinder,  is 


A.a/[logi;-2] 


If  the  current  goes  through  the  latter  and  returns  through  the  outer 
tube,  the  self-inductance  of  the  circuit  is 

since  ^equals  Z, 

...Z=2/[l0g|  +  i]  [119] 

This  result  can  also  be  obtained  by  integrating  the  expression  for 
the  force  outside  a^  between  the  limits  a^  and  a,,  and  adding  the 
term  for  the  field  within  Oi,  there  being  no  magnetic  field  outside  a,. 
If  the  outer  tube  has  a  thickness  a^  —  a^  and  the  current  is  dis- 
tributed uniformly  over  its  cross  section  the  self-inductance  will 
be  a  little  greater,  the  geometrical  mean  distance  from  Oi  to  the 
tube,  which  is  more  than  a,  and  less  than  a,,  being  given  by  the 
expression 


a\-a\ 


Putting  this  value  of  log  a  in  (119)  in  place  of  log  a,,  we  should 
have  the  self-inductance  of  the  return  circuit 

If  the  current  is  alternating  and  of  very  high  frequency,  the  cur- 
rent would  flow  on  the  outer  surface  of  Oi  and  on  the  inner  surface 
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of  the  tube,  and  L  for  the  circuit  would  be 

Z=2/log-?  [120] 

MULTIPLE  CONDUCTORS 

K  a  current  be  divided  equally  between  two  wires  of  length  /, 
radius  p  and  distance  d  apart,  the  self-inductance  of  the  divided 
conductor  is  the  sum  of  their  separate  self-inductances  plus  twice 
their  mutual  inductance. 

Thus,  when  d\l  is  small, 

where  r^  the  g.  m.  d.  of  the  section  of  the  wire  is  0.7788/0  for  a 
round  section. 

K  there  are  three  straight  conductors  in  parallel  and  distance  d 
apart,  the  self-inductance  is  similarly 

The  expression  (r^*)l  is  the  g.  m.  d.  of  the  multiple  conductor. 

EXAMPLES  nXUSTRATnrO  THE  FORMULAS  FOR  THE  SELF  AKB 
MUTUAL  DTDUCTAlf CE  OF  LINEAR  CONDUCTORS 

EXAMPLE  70.  FORMULAS  (94)»  (95)»  (96)»  AND  (97) 

A  straight  copper  wire  100  cm  long  and  0.2  cm  diameter  will 
have  a  self-inductance  by  formula  (95)  of 


Z.=  2oo 


0°^'^-f)= '370.18  cm. 


If  it  were  twice  as  long 


Z- 400 Hog,  ^-3  j=  3017.62  cm. 

The  more  exact  formula  (94)  gives  practically  the  same  result  where 
/>  is  so  small  compared  with  /. 
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If  the  wire  were  of  iron  with  a  permeability  of  looo,  we  should 
have  in  the  first  case  for  /=  loo 

Z.=  200  (log^  2000—1  +  250)  =  51320  cm. 

For  suflSciently  rapid  oscillations  so  that  the  current  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  wire 

Z=  200  (log^  2000—  i)  «=  1320.18  cm. 

If  the  length  of  the  conductor  were  10  meters  and  the  diameter 
a  2  cm  as  before,  the  self-inductance  by  (95)  would  be 

Z,=  2ooonog^  20000— ~j=  18307.0  cm 

=  18.307  microhenrys. 

EXAMPLE  71.  FORMULAS  (98)  AND  (99) 

Two  parallel  copper  wires  of  length  100  cm  and  distance  apart 
200  cm  will  have  a  mutual  inductance  of 

M^  2rioo  log.  ^QQ+^VS  -  looVs  +  200] 


!oo[log,i±VS-V5  +  2] 


=  200  (log^  1.61803— 0.2361) 
=  49.02  cm. 

If  the  length  of  each  conductor  were  200  cm  and  the  distance 
apart  100  cm,  then 

J/=40o|  loge  ?-lt^— ^+i   =330.24  cm. 

The  approximate  formula  (99)  is  only  applicable  when  the  length  of 
the  conductors  is  great  compared  with  their  distance  apart  Suppose 
two  conductors  10  meters  long  are  10  cm  apart,  then  by  (99) 

L  10  loooj 

=  2000  [5.2983  -0.9900] 
=  8616.6  cm  =  8.6166  microhenrys. 
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The  formula  (98)  gives  a  value  less  than  two  parts  in  one  hundred 
thousand  greater. 

EZAMPIB  72.  FORMULAS  (100)  AlIB  (101) 

Suppose  a  return  circuit  of  two  parallel  wires,  each  10  meters  long 
and  0.2  cm  diameter,  distant  apart  10  cm,  center  to  center,  Fig.  49. 
The  self-inductance  of  the  circuit,  neglecting  the  ends,  is  by  (100) 


Z»4oooriog,i^+i— ^1 


d-40 


=  4000X4-8453 

«=  19380.8  cm  =  19.3808  microhenrys. 

We  have  already  calculated  (example  70)  the  self- 
inductance  of  one  of  these  two  wires  by  itself.  Doubling  fudiwo 
the  value  we  have  36.6140  microhenrys  as  the  self- 
inductance  of  two  wires  in  series.  In  example  71  we 
calculated  the  mutual  inductance  of  these  two  wires. 
Doubling  the  value  for  J/ we  have  17.2332  microhenrys. 
The  resultant  self-inductance  of  the  circuit  (neglecting 
the  ends)  is  Kg,  49 

Z,=  2A  —  2Af=  36.6140— 17.2332 

=  19.3808  microhenrys. 

as  found  above  by  formula  (100). 

Taking  account  of  the  ends  neglected  above,  we  should  find  that 
2Zi  for  the  two  ends  by  (95)  is  181.9  cm  and  zM  by  (98)  is  prac- 
tically zero.  Hence  the  self-inductance  of  the  circuit  is,  including 
the  ends, 

Z=  19.5627  microhenrys. 

EXAMPLE  73.  FORMULA  (102)  FOR  THE  MUTUAL  INDUCTANCE  OF  ADJA- 
CENT CONDUCTORS  IN  THE  SAME  STRAIGHT  LINE 

When  the  two  conductors  are  of  equal  length,  /=  m^  and  (102) 
becomes 

M==  2  /  log<  2  ==  2  /X  0.69315  cm. 
If    /=  looO'Cm,  M^  1386.3  cm. 
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Ji  m^  looo  /,  (8i)  gives 

M=  I  loge  lOOI  +  lOOO  /  1(^  I.CK)I 

=  /  log^  iCK)i  +  /  approximately. 

li  1=1  cm,  we  have 

Af=  loge  lOOi  +  lOOO  log^  i.ooi 
=  6.909  +  0.999  =  7-908  cm. 

The  self-inductance  of  the  short  wire  AB,  supposed  i  cm  long  and 
of  I  mm  radius,  is 

Z«2nog,^-.75)=2  (2.9957-.75)  =  4.49i5  cm, 

which  is  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  mutual  inductance  of  AB 
and  BC,  BC  being  one  thousand  times  the  length  of  AB. 

In  closed  circuits,  all  the  magnetic  lines  due  to  a  circuit  are 
effective  in  producing  self-inductance,  and  hence  the  self-inductance 
is  always  greater  than  the  mutual  inductance  of  that  circuit  with  any 
other,  assuming  one  turn  in  each.  But  with  open  circuits,  as  in  this 
case,  we  may  have  a  mujtual  inductance  between  two  single  con- 
ductors greater  than  the  self-inductance  of  one  of  them. 

EXAMPLE  74.  FORMULA  (104)  FOR  THE  SELF^NDUCTANCB  OF  A  RECTAN- 

GULARBAR 

In  formula  (104),  substituting  /==  lOOO,  and  a  +  )8=  2  for  a  square 
bar  1000  cm  long  and  i  square  cm  section,  we  have,  neglecting  the 
small  last  term, 


r  fi         2000  .   iT 

Z=2000|l0g,-^-h-J 


=  2000  (6.908-1-0.5)  =  14816  cm 
=  14.816  microhenrys. 

This  would   also  be  the  self-inductance  for  any  section  having 
a  +  /3=2  cm. 

EXAMPLE  75.  FORMULAS  (105)  AND  (106)  FOR  THE  SELF-INBUCTANCE  OF 

A  SQUARE  MADE  UP  OF  A  ROXSJXD  WIRE 

If  the  side  of  the  square  is  i  meter,  a«=  100  cm,  p=o.i  cm,  we 
have  from  (105) 

Z  =  8oo  (log^  1000—0.524) 
=  5107  cm  =  5. 107  microhenrys. 
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If /»=.o5  cm, 

Zr= 5662  cm  «=  5.662  microhenrys. 

That  is,  the  self-inductance  of  such  a  rectangle  of  round  wire  is 
about  II  per  cent  greater  for  a  wire  i  mm  in  diameter  than  for  one 
2  mm  in  diameter. 

If  Up  is  constant,  L  is  proportional  to  /,  that  is,  if  the  thickness 
of  the  wire  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  wire  in  the  square, 
the  self-inductance  of  the  square  is  proportional  to  its  linear  dimen- 
sions. 

EXAMPLE  76.  FORMULA  (107)  FOR  THE    SELF-INDnCTANCE   OF  A 

RECTANGLE  OF  ROUlfD  Wm£ 

Suppose  a  rectangle  2  meters  long  and  i  meter  broad. 
Substituting  a=  200  cm,  ^=  100,  /o  =  o.i,  in  (107)  we  have 

Z,  =  8oi7.i  cm  =8  8.01 7  microhenrys. 

We  can  obtain  the  same  result  from  the  values  of  self  and  mutual 
inductances  calculated  in  examples  70  and  71.  That  is,  the  result- 
ant self-inductance  of  the  rectangle  is  the  sum  of  the  self-induct- 
ances of  the  four  sides,  minus  twice  the  mutual  inductances  of 
the  two  pairs  of  opposite  sides.     Thus 

By  example  70,  Zi-|-Z3  =  6o35.24 

Z,-fZ,  =  274036    8775.60 

By  example  71,  2M^^     «   660.48 

2M^     ^     98.04       758.52 

.•.Z  =  8017.08  cm 

=        8.01 71  microhenrys. 

The  agreement  of  this  result  with  that  obtained  from  formula 
(107)  serves  as  a  check  on  the  latter  formula,  and  also  illustrates 
how  the  values  of  the  self  and  mutual  inductances  of  open  circuits 
may  be  combined  to  give  the  self-inductance  of  a  closed  circuit 
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BXAMPLB  77.  FORMULAS  (106),  (109),  AND  (110)  FOR  THE  SBLF-INDUCT- 
ANCB  OF  A  RBCTANGIB  OR  SQUARE  MADE  UP  OF  A  BAR  OF  RECTAN- 
GULAR SECTION 

Let  a»  200        6«ioo        a=/8=i.ocm.  ] 

Substituting  these  values  in  (108)  we  obtain 

Z  =  4(2971.05-  1209.76-577.95-  150+447.21  +0.99) 
=  5926.16  cm. 

For  a  square  10  meters  on  a  side,  made  of  square  bat  i  sq  cm  cross 
section  we  have  a=  1000,  a=  i;  substituting  in  (i  10) 

L  =  8000(6.908  +  .033) 
«  8000  X  6.941  cm  «  55.53  microhenrys. 

For  a  circular  section,  diameter  i  cm,  /»=o.5;  substituting  in  (105) 

Z« 80001  log^  2000H 0.524  I 

\    ^  2000  / 

=  8000X  7.076  cm  =  56.61  microhenrys, 

a  little  more  than  for  a  square  section,  as  would  be  expected. 

EXAMPLE  78.  FORMULA  (112)  FOR  THE  MUTUAL  INDUCTANCE  OF  PARAL- 
LEL SQUARES 

Suppose  two  parallel  squares  each  i  meter  on  a  side,  10  cm 
distant  from  one  another. 

a=  100,  flf=  10.     Substituting  in  (112), 

Af=8|  100  log«( ^1— — .— )-|-  V20100-  2V10100+ 10 

L  \i  +  V2.oi     I    /  J 

« 1 142.5  cm  =  1. 1425  microhenrys. 

EXAMPLE  79.  FORMULAS  (113),  (114)»  AND  (115)  FOR  THE  SELF  AND  MUTUAL 
INDUCTANCE  OF  THIN  STRAIGHT  STRIPS  OR  TAPES 

Let  the  tape  of  thin  copper  be  10  meters  long  and  i  cm  wide. 


Rosa 
Graver, 
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Substituting  /=  1000  and  6=  i  in  (113)  we  have 


Z,«2CXX)nog^  2CXX)  +  - j 


«20oox8.icx>9  =  16202  cm 

=  J  6. 202  microhenrys, 

as  the  self-inductance  when  the  conducting  strip  is  very  thin.  If 
the  tape  is  2  nun  thick  we  may  allow  for  the  effect  of  the  thickness 
by  using  (114)  and  we  find 

Z,=  2000  X  7.9009  cm  t=  15.802  microhenrys, 

which  differs  slightly  from  the  preceding  value. 

Two  such  tapes  edge  to  edge  in  one  plane  will  have  a  mutual 
inductance  by  (115)  of 

M^  2000  (log^  2000  —  0.8863) 
«  2000x6.7146  cm 
« 13.429  microhenrys. 

EZAMPLB  80.  FORMULA  (117)  FOR  THE  SELF-INDUCTANCB  OF  A  RETURN 
CIRCUIT  OF  TWO  PARALLEL  SHEETS;  NONnVBUCTIVB  SHUHTS 

Suppose  the  dimensions  of  a  thin  manganin  sheet  which  has  been 
doubled  on  itself  be  as  follows: 

/« 30  cm        ^=  10  cm        d=  1  cm. 
By  (132)  log  ^,=  1.0787 

log  R^  =  loge  10 — -  =  0.8026 

2 

Z  =  4/(logi?.-logi?0 

=  120x0.2761 

=  33.13  cm 

=  .0331  microhenrys. 

EXAMPLE  81.  FORMULA  (122)»  3  CONDUCTORS  IN  MULTIPLE 

Suppose  three  cylindrical  conductors,  each  10  meters  long  and 
4  mm  diameter,  the  distance  apart  of  their  centers  being  i  cm. 
Substitute  in  (122)  as  follows: 

/« 1000  cm        /:>=2mm        d^icm. 
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Then       (r^*)  i  =  o.  538  cm 

and  Z-2ooo(log,^-i) 

=  2000x7.221  cm=  I4.443  microhenrys. 

If  the  whole  current  flowed  through  a  single  one  of  the  three  con- 
ductors the  self-inductance  would  be 


Z  =  2ooo 


(2000     ^\ 
log^ -1=1 7.92  microhenrys, 
0.2      4/ 


or  about  25  per  cent  more  than  when  divided  among  the  three. 

9.  FORMULAS    FOR    GEOMETRICAL   AND    ARITHMETICAL 

MEAN   DISTANCES 

GEOMETRICAL  MEAN  DISTANCES 

Maxwell  showed  how  to  calculate  mutual  and  self-inductances  in 
several  important  cases  by  means  of  what  he  called  the  geometrical 
mean  distance,  either  of  one  conductor  from  another  or  of  a  con- 
ductor from  itself.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  method 
we  give  below  some  of  the  most  useful  of  these  formulas.  The 
geometrical  mean  distance  of  a  point  from  a  line  is  the  n**  root  of 

the  product  of  the  n  distances  from  the 
point  Pto  the  various  points  in  the  line^ 
n  being  increased  to  infinity  in  deter* 
mining  the  value  of  R.  Or,  the  loga- 
rithm of  R  is  the  mean  value  of  log  d 
for  all  the  infinite  values  of  the  distance 
d.  Similarly,  the  geometrical  mean  dis- 
„  tance  of  a  line  from  itself  is  the  n**  root 
Rg.  50  of  the  product  of  the  n  distances  between 

all  the  various  pairs  of  points  in  the  line^  n  being  infinity}^ 

Similar  definitions  apply  to  the  g.  m.  d.  of  one  area  from  another, 
or  of  an  area  from  itself. 

^^Rosa,  this  Bulletin,  4,  p.  325;  1907. 
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The  geometrical  mean  distance  i?  of  a  line  of  length  a  from 
itself  is  given  by 

log-^=loga-| 

R^ae-^  -[123] 

or  ^«o.223i3a 

The  g.  m.  d.  of  a  rectangular  area  of  sides  a  and  6  from  itself  is 
given  by 


.2a,     .16,26,     .1  a    25  r      T 

+  ~^tan-i -  +  --tan-i  T — -  [124] 

36  a3a  6     12  ltj 

When  the  area  is  a  square^  and  hence  a  «  6, 

logi?  =  loga+-loe  2+-— ^ 
^         ^     -^3  -s    -r^     j2  [125] 

.•.  jff= 0.44705  a 
For  a  circular  area  of  radius  a, 


log-ff«log  a  — 

R^    ae^ 
^=0.7788  a 

For  an  ellipse  of  semi-axes  a  and  6, 


[126] 


logi?=logi±*-i  [,87] 

2        4 

An  approximate  expression  for  the  g.  m.  d.  of  a  rectangular  area 
of  length  a  and  breadth  6  is 

-^=0.2235  (a +6)  [128] 

wnich  is  nearly  true  for  all  values  of  a  and  b ;  that  is,  the  geo-^ 
metrical  mean  distance  of  the  rectangular  area  from  itself  is  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  perimeter  of  the  rectangle.  The  following 
table  gives  the  ratio  R\  (a + 6)  for  a  series  of  rectangles  of  different 
proportions,  from  a  square  to  a  ratio  of  20  to  i  between  length  and 
breadth,  and  finally  when  the  breadth  is  infinitesimal  in  comparison 
with  the  length.     By  interpolating  for  any  other  case  between  the 
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values  given  in  the  table  one  can  obtain  a  quite  accurate  value 
without  the  trouble  of  calculating  it  by  formula  (124). 

Geometrical  Mean  Distances  of  Rectangles  of  Different  Proportions 

[a  and  3,  are  the  Length  and  Breadth  of  the  Rectangles.    J^  is  the  Geometrical 

Mean  Distance  of  its  Area] 


Ratio 

R 

R 

a+b 

1     :1 

0.44705a 

0.22323 

1^5:1 

0.40235a 

0.22353 

• 

1.5  :1 

0.37258a 

0.22355 

2     :1 

0.33540a 

0.22360 

4     :1 

0^7961a 

0.22369 

10     :1 

0a4E96a 

0.22360 

20     :1 

0.23463a 

0.22346 

1     K) 

0.22315a 

0.22315 

The  g.  m.  d.  of  an  annular  area  of  radii  a^  and  a^  from  itself  is 
given  by 


log  i?=log  a.-;^-^,  log  ^  +  i3£4z£^ 


[129] 


The  g.  m.  d.  of  a  line  of  length  a  from  a  second  line  of  the  same 
length,  distant  in  the  same  straight  line  no,     — 2 —  .    *  - 

center  to  center,  Fig.  51,  is  given  by  the  fol-         ^  ^ 

lowing  formula:  Fig.'u 

log^„=  (!L±iI*log(«  + i)a-n*logna  +  ^^^^=i^*log(n- i)a-^ 

[130] 

This  formula  is  equivalent  to  the  following,  which  is  more  con- 
venient for  calculation  for  all  values  of  n  greater  than  one."* 

iog/?„=iog«-r^+g^,+^+P^+gg^+ 

[131] 

This  formula  is  very  convergent,  and  only  two  or  three  terms  are 
generally  required. 


] 


"<>Ro8a,  this  BuUetin,  2,  p.  i68: 1906. 
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The  following  values  of  the  geometrical  mean  distances  (calling 
a  unity)  were  calculated  from  the  above  formulas,  all  after  the  sec- 
ond being  obtained  by  (131): 

^,  =  0.22313  -^8-4-98323 

-^1 =0.89252  R^  =  5.98610 

-^t  =  195653  Ri = 6.98806 

^.  =  2.97171  ^,  =  7.98957 

-^4  =  397890  R^  =  8.99076 

If  the  lines  are  parallel  and  at  distance  rf,  Pig.  52, 
the  g.  m.  d.  is  given  by 


A, 

Fig.  52 


logi?-^log./+l(i-^)log(6-  +  rf-)+2^tan-^- 
■lfrf=6, 


3 

2 


[132] 


log7?=log6  +  ^-J 


[133] 


p 


rig.  53 


The  g.  m.  d.  from  a  point  0„  Fig.  53,  outside  a  circle  to  the  circum- ' 

ference  of  the  circle,  or  to  the  entire  area  of  the  circle  is  the  distance 

dfrom  O,  to  the  center  of  the  circle. 

(i)  The  g.  m.  d.  from  the  center  Oj  to  the  circumference  is  of. 

course  the  radius  a.  (2)  The  g.  m.  d.  of  any 
point  (as  O,)  within  the  circle  from  the  cir- 
cumference is  also  a.  (3)  The  g.  m.  d.  of  any 
point  on  the  circumference  (as  O^)  from  all 
other  points  of  the  circumference  is  also  a. 

(4)  Therefore  the  g.  m.  d.  of  a  circular  line  of  radius  a  from  itself 

is  a;  that  is, 

R^a  [134] 

for  each  of  the  four  cases  named  above. 

The  g.  m.  d.  of  a  point  outside  a  circular  ring.  Fig.  54,  from  the 
ring  is  the  distance  d  to  the  center  of  the  ring.  The  g.  m.  d.  of  any 
point  Oi,  0„  etc.,  within  the  ring  is  given  by 

log^-.°''^°g^-^'l^^-;-     [1351 

The  same  expression  gives  the  g.  m.  d.  of 
any  figure,  as  Sj,  within  the  ring  from  the 
ring.    The  g.  m.  d.  of  an  external  figure. 


rig.54 
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as  S„  from  the  annular  ring  is  equal  to  the  g.  m.  d.  of  the  center  Oj 
from  the  figure  S,. 

The  g.  m.  d.  from  one  circular  area  to  another  is  the  distance 
between  their  centers;  that  is, 

H^d  [136] 

for  the  area  Si  with  respect  to  S,  as  it  is 
Fig.  55        ^ — ^      ^^^  ^^  point  Oi  with  respect  to  S^ 


The  g.  m.  d.  of  a  line  of  length  a  from 


a' 


d 


a  second  parallel   line  of  length   a'  lo-    "  f 

cated  symmetrically  (Fig.  56)  is  given  by  i' 

Gray"\  equation  (114).     The  g.  m.  d.  of      "  » 

a  line  from  a  parallel  and  symmetrically 

situated  rectangle  is  given  by  Gray's  equation  (112).     The  g.  m.  d. 

of  two  unequal  rectangles  from  one  another  is  given  by  Gray's 

equation  (ii3)."* 

The  g.  m.  d.  of  two  adjacent  rectangles  and  of  two  obliquely 
situated  rectangles  are  given  by  Rosa,""  equations  (8a)  and  (17). 
As  these  expressions  are  somewhat  lengthy  and  not  often  required 
they  are  not  repeated  here.  The  values  of  the  g.  m.  d.  for  two  equal 
squares  in  various  relative  positions  to  one  another  have  been  accu- 
rately calculated"*  by  these  formulas,  and  the  results  used  in  the 
determination"*  of  the  correction  term  E  of  formula  (93). 

Ill  Absolute  Measurements,  Vol.  II,  Part  I. 

There  are  a  number  of  misprints  in  equations  104,  109,  iii,  and  113  of  Gray.  The 
sign  of  the  first  term  of  equation  104  should  be  -f-.  The  signs  before/^  in  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  log  in  the  first  four  terms  of  equation  109  should  be  all  minus;  thus  }( 

(/»'-/'),-X(^  ^-/^h-H  [(«-«'-;>'],  +X  Ha-o^y-P'}'  Similarly  in  equation 
III  the  coefficients  of  the  first  two  terms  should  be  }^  (fi^—p')  and  —  >^  (^^— /')• 
In  equation  1 13  the  coefficient  of  fi*  in  each  of  the  first  four  terms  should  be  yi 
instead  of  >^  and  the  first  term  should  have  log  [(^+^+^)^+/'^  instead  of  log 

'^^Also  by  Rosa,  equation  (8)  this  Bulletin,  8,  p.  6;  1907. 
ii'This  BuUetin,  8,  pp.  7  and  12;  1907. 
"*This  BuUetin,  8,  pp.  9-19;  1907. 
"*This  BuUetin,  8,  p.  37;  1907. 
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ARITHMBTICAL  MEAN  DISTANCES 

In  the  determination  of  self  and  mutual  inductances  by  the  method 
of  geometrical  mean  distances  it  has  been  shown***  that  more  accu- 
rate formulas  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  certain  arithmetical 
mean  distances  and  arithmetical  mean  square  distances  taken  in 
connection  with  geometrical  mean  distances. 

The  arithmetical  mean  distance  of  a  point  from  a  line  is  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  the  n  distances  of  the  point  from  the  various 
points  of  the  line,  n  being:  infinite.  Similarly,  the  arithmetical 
mean  distance  of  a  line  from  itself  is  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the 
distances  of  the  n  pairs  of  points  in  the  line  from  one  another^  n 
being  infinite. 

The  a.  m.  d.  of  a  line  of  length  h  from  itself  is"* 

s.=\  [137] 

that  is,  while  the  g.  m.  d.  of  a  line  from  itself  is  0.22313  times  its 
length,  the  a.  m.  d.  is  one-third  the  length. 

The  arithmetical  mean  square  distance  of  a  line  from  itself  is  of 
course  larger  than  the  square  of  the  a.  m.  d.  Putting  S^  for  the 
arithmetical  mean  square  distance  (a.  m.  s.  d.). 

5'.«=^or  V5?=J  [138] 

The  arithmetical  mean  distance  of  a  point  in  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  from  the  circle  is  the  same  as  the  a.  m.  d«  of  the  circle 
from  itself;  that  is,  for  a  circle  of  radius  a, 

5,=5-,=Ja  [139] 

The  arithmetical  mean  square  distance  is 

S^  =  2a*  and  V^* = a V2  *  LH^I 

(The  g.  m.  d.  for  this  case  is  ^  =  a,  equation  (134).) 

"'^Rosa,  this  Bulletin,  4,  pp.  326-32;  1907. 
"^Rosa,  this  Bulletin,  4,  p.  326;  1907. 
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The  arithmetical  mean  distance  of  an  external  point  P  from  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  Fig.  57,  is 

which  is  the  distance  PA. 

The  arithmetical  mean  distance  from  P 
to  the  entire  area  of  the  circle  is 


'.=V^ 


[142] 


Rg.57 


(The  g.  m.  d.  for  each  of  these  cases  is  R=d^  equation  (136).) 

For  the  proof  of  these  and  other  expressions  for  the  arithmetical 
mean  distances  and  applications  of  their  use  see  the  article  referred 
to  above. 

10.  mGH-FREQUENCY  FORMULAS 

Excepting  in  a  very  few  specified  cases,  the  formulas  of  the  pre- 
ceding sections  apply  only  to  conductors  canying  direct  current  or 
alternating  currents  of  frequencies  so  low  that  the  error,  due  to  the 
assumption  that  the  current  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  cross 
section  of  the  wire,  is  negligible. 

In  the  case  of  standards  of  mutual  inductance  the  inductance  may 
be  regarded  as  sensibly  independent  of  the  frequency,  unless  the  two 
coils  are  very  close  together,  and  even  then  the  capacity  between 
the  coils  will  be  a  more  potent  source  of  error  than  the  departure  of 
the  current  from  a  uniform  distribution  over  the  cross  section  of  the 
wire. 

The  self-inductance  of  a  coil  or  conductor,  on  the  other  hand, 
depends  appreciably  on  the  field  in  the  cross  section  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  any  deviation  of  the  distribution  of  the  current  in  the 
wire  from  uniformity  gives  rise  to  a  decrease  in  the  inductance. 
The  amount  of  this  change  depends  on  the  frequency  of  the  current 
and  the  radius  of  the  cross  section  of  the  conductor,  as  well  as  on 
the  conductivity  and  permeability  of  the  material  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

This  decrease  of  the  inductance  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
the  resistance  of  the  conductor.     Whereas,  however,  the  inductance 
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with  increasing  frequency  approaches  a  limiting  value,  the  resistance 
increases  indefinitely  as  the  frequency  approaches  an  infinite  value. 
The  change  of  resistance  is  always  relatively  much  larger  than  the 
change  in  inductance. 

The  eddy  current  eflEects  just  described  are,  for  the  most  part, 
negligible  at  low  frequencies,  except  in  the  case  of  heavy  conductors 
and  in  coils  wound  with  stout  wire  in  several  layers.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  the  diminution  of  the  inductance,  due  to  the  irregular 
distribution  of  the  current,  is  marked,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
by  the  eflEect  of  the  capacity  between  the  windings  of  the  coil,  which 
gives  rise  to  an  increase  of  the  inductance  with  the  frequency.  For 
the  same  reason  the  resistance  is  increased  more  than  it  would  be  by 
the  eddy  currents  alone. 

Unfortunately,  the  rigorous  or  approximate  solution  of  the  problem 
at  high  frequencies  for  the  various  cases  for  which  the  inductance 
with  steady  currents  may  be  calculated  is  in  many  instances  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Some  of  the  simpler  cases,  however, 
"because  of  their  great  importance,  have  received  much  attention, 
with  the  result  that  the  changes  of  inductance  and  resistance  may 
be  calculated  with  a  good  degree  of  precision. 

STRAIGHT  CYLINDRICAL  WIRES 

This  is  the  most  important  case  of  all,  since  the  solution  is  rigor- 
ous, and  the  results  may  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  practical, 
absolute  standards  for  high-frequency  work.  The  problem  has  been 
treated  successively  by  Maxwell,"*  Heaviside,"*  Rayleigh,***  and 
Kelvin.^" 

Putting  /=  length  of  conductor 
p  =  radius  of  conductor 
c  =  specific  resistance  of  its  material 
It, = permeability 
y=  frequency,  /=  21^/ 
R'  =  resistance  with  current  of  frequency /* 
Z' =  inductance  "  "        "  "        / 

"«  Elect,  and  Mag.,  H,  {  690. 

"•  Elect  Papers,  II,  p.  64. 

>»PhiL  Mag.,  21,  p.  381;  1886. 

"^  Math,  and  Phys.  Papers,  III,  p.  491;  1889. 
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R = resistance  with  direct  current 
Z= inductance  "         "  " 


--'V? 


Thus 


R"  2  Y 


where 


Since  from  (96) 


we  find 


[■43] 


^'-{'^f'+?(|-f)]  [-44] 

fF=ber  x  bei'  ;r— bei  x  ber'  x 
r=(ber'^/  +  (bei'ar)» 
Z=»  ber  X  ber'  ;ir + bei  jt  bei'  x  [i44<*] 

^L=L'-L=-2/Ji-|f]  [145] 

JL  4V     xY) 

log__i  +  C 
P  4 

For  nonmagnetic  material  the  equation  (146)  takes  the  form 

JL  \  xY)  r       „i 

4  log— -3 

r 

In  these  expressions,  ber  x  and  bei  x  are  functions  introduced  by 
Lord  Kelvin,  being  respectively  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  the 
ordinary  Bessel  function  of  order  zero,  J^y  having  for  its  argument 

xi^  where  ;r  is  a  real  quantity,  and  /=»  V— i.     These  functions 
are  given  by  the  series 


[146] 
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^^-^  "^^"^ 2*4*6*8*"  •  • 
'^^'^'■?~??6*"'"2*4*6*8*io» 


[148] 


and  ber';i:  and  bei'jt:  are  their  differential  coeflBcients  with  respect 
to  X. 

These  series  are  very  convergent,  but  the  calculation,  naturally, 
becomes  laborious  for  large  values  of  x.  To  lighten  the  labor  of 
calculation  Russell*"  and  Savidge*"*  have  developed  asymptotic 
expressions  for  ber  ;r,  bei  x^  ber  'Xy  bei  'x  and  the  auxiliary  quanti- 
ties W^  Yy  and  Z,  which  give  their  numerical  values  with  an  accu- 
racy of  about  one  part  in  ten  thousand  for  values  of  x  greater  than 
about  6,  but  whose  accuracy  increases  rapidly  as  x  becomes  larger. 

Savidge*"  has,  in  addition,  calculated  extensive  tables  of  the 
above  functions  and  the  allied  ker  and  kei  functions  to  four  places 
of  decimals,  and  for  values  of  the  argument  ranging  between  i  and 
30  in  steps  bf  one  unit.  These  tables  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
the  solution  of  a  variety  of  problems.  For  calculation  with  the 
formulas  (143)  to  (147),  however,  it  seemed  desirable  to  construct 
tables  in  which  the  argument  advances  by  smaller  steps  than  in  the 
tables  of  Savidge.  For  this  purpose  ber  x^  bei  Xy  ber  'x  and  bei  ^x 
were  calculated  directly  from  their  series,  for  arguments  from  0.1  to 
5.0,  in  steps  of  0.1,  and  from  5  to  7  in  steps  of  0.2.  From  these  were 
obtained  directly  by  (144a)  the  values  of  W^  K,  Z.  For  the  larger 
values  of  x^  the  quantities  Wy  FJ  Z  were  calculated  by  asymptotic 
formulas,  and  checked  at  a  few  points  by  the  direct  series.  Thus 
the  interval  from  5  to  10  was  covered  in  steps  of  0.2,  the  interval 
ID  to  15  in  steps  of  0.5,  and  from  15  to  50  in  steps  of  one  unit,  the 
aim  being  to  keep  the  differences  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude. 
It  will,  probably,  seldom  be  necessary  to  make  calculations  for  values 
of  X  greater  than  about  50.  If  such  calculations  are  occasionally 
required,  they  may  be  made  with  little  trouble  by  the  asymptotic 
formulas  given  below. 

i^Phil.  Mag.,  17,  p.  524;  1909. 
»»Pliil.  Mag.,  19,  p.  49;  1910. 
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Since  making  the  above  calculations,  we  have  detennined  the 
expressions  for  the  general  terms  in  Russell's  equations  (8),  (9),  and 
(10),  (loc  cit,  p.  539),  thus  materially  increasing  their  range  of 
applicability. 

These  equations,  thus  extended,  are 


fT. 
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'^m 


W'^(&'w'^(i7rw 
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1.2.3  • 


1*2*3*- 


(15)'VV   '(|7) 
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•      •      • 
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•     ■     • 
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It  would  have  been  simpler  to  have  calculated  the  values  oiWyY^ 
and  Z  by  these  formulas  than  by  the  more  indirect  process  actually 
used.  The  formulas  (149)  have,  however,  shown  themselves  of 
great  service  in  checking  the  results.  For  completeness  the  asymp- 
totic formulas  of  Savidge  used  have  also  been  appended.  They  give 
results  to  one  in  one  hundred  thousand  for  x>,  10  and  may  be  used 
with  an  error  of  not  greater  than  one  in  ten  thousand  down  to  ;i:= 6. 


75 


•  •  • 


Y^'^'^*\^         ^ .  -L    9  150      .    3475  .  "1 
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^^rj_  _3_     15 

2iTx\_^2     ^    (&«:)*V2     (8;*:)*  "^  2(8;r)y  2 


45    ,      315      , 
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The  results  are  given  in  Table  XXII  which  gives  the  values,  to 

xW 
one  in  one  hundred  thousand,  of  not  only  the  quantities  -  -^  and 
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4  -;p,  required  in  the  preceding  formulas,  but  of  -=^  and  ^  also. 

These  will  be  found  useful  in  allied  problems,  and  it  may  seem 
preferable  in  some  cases  to  interpolate  the  values  of  these  latter 
quantities  to  obtain  the  former.  For  example,  with  ;r>  2.5  the  first 
differences,  and  in  some  places  the  second  differences  also,  are  smaller 

JV  X  W 

with  -^  than  with  -  -^^    The  accuracy  of  the  Table  XXII  may  be 

regarded  as  greater  than  will  usually  be  required,  and  should  suffice 
for  the  most  precise  work. 

In  addition  to  the  general  formulas  of  Kelvin  (143)  and  (144), 
Rayleigh"*  has  given  expansions  holding  for  small  values  of  the 
argument  x.  These  equations,  which  were  extended  to  another  term 
by  Heaviside,  are,  expressed  in  the  present  nomenclature. 


I2\2/  ""l8o\2/        I2-28-30\2/ 


xfV 

4^  ^ ,     I  AY.    13  AY_      647      /A" 

X  Y  24\2/  ■*"432o\2y      1 2". 360 -56^2/ 


+ 


[151] 


Their  applicability  is  limited  to  the  range  of  values  of  x  less 
than  about  2,  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  use  Table  XXII. 

For  very  high  frequencies  Rayleigh  gave  also  the  limiting 
formulas 


^-Vi 


pllLR 


•'-4"«7— W^] 


In  some  instances  these  formulas-  have  been  used,  as  though  they 
were  exact,  over  a  considerable  range  of  frequencies,  without  any 
statement  being  made  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  error  involved* 
Expressing  these  formulas  in  the  present  nomenclature,  we  obtain 
the  following  formulas  foi  infinite  frequencies: 

la*  Phil.  Mag.,  21,  p.  387;  1886. 
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=2/riog^-ij  [153] 

These  are  seen  to  be  in  agreement  with  equations  (143)  and  (144), 

W         Z 

if  we  remember  that  the  limiting  values  of  -^  and  -^  as  the  argu- 

ment  x  is  indefinitely  increased  are  both  -,=•     (See  formulas  (150).) 

From  (150)  we  find  that  only  for  values  of  x  greater  than  about 
900  is  the  error  from  using  (152)  as  small  as  one-tenth  per  cent. 
For  ;r  =  70  the  error  is  about  i  per  cent,  and  in  many  practical  cases 
it  is  still  larger. 

The  limiting  value  of  the  change  of  inductance  is  found  from 
(147)  to  be 

r 

(^Z),_=-^  [155] 

The  error  from  using  (153)  is  only  about  one  part  in  ten  thousand 
for  ;r«6o.    The  error,  however,  arising  from  the  neglect  of  the 

term  -^in  (147)  is  more  than  5  per  cent 

X  X  • 

From  (154)  we  obtain  the  curious  result  that  the  limiting  value 
of  the  fractional  change  of  inductance,  as  the  frequency  is  indefi- 
nitely increased,  depends  only  on  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  wire 
to  the  cross  section.  Table  XXIII  gives  an  idea  of  the  way  the 
limiting  value  falls  ofiE  as  this  ratio  is  increased. 

The  preceding  formulas  show  that  the  change  of  resistance  and 
inductance  are  functions  of  the  quantity 

x^Zp^^^Zirp^i^f  [156] 

where  K  is  the  conductivity. 
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Taking  the  specific  resistance  of  annealed  copper  at  20^  as  1.721 
microhms  or  1721  in  absolute  electromagnetic  units, 

a;  =  5.811x10-* 

and  (156)  takes  the  simple  form 

;ir  =  0.02 142/)^ 

To  aid  in  making  approximate  calculations,  and  for  purposes  of 
orientation,  the  auxiliary  Table  XXIV  has  been  calculated,  giving 
the  value  x^x^  for  copper  wire  of  the  above  conductivity  and  of 
a  cross  section  of  i  mm  radius  at  various  frequencies.  For  the 
higher  frequencies,  the  corresponding  wave  length  X  in  meters  has 

been  included  as  likely  to  be  of  service  in  calculations  for  wireless- 
telegraph  circuits.    The  range  of  this  table  may  be  considerably 

«tendM  by  ranembm-g  Uu>t .  vari«  Witt  V7- ■^^-    Thusth. 

value  of  x^  for  7  500  cycles  is  found  directly  from  the  tabulated 
value  for  750  000  cycles  by  shifting  the  decimal  point.  Similarly, 
the  value  for  A  =  150  meters  is  obtained  from  the  tabulated  value  for 
15  000  meters.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  larger  values  of  X  have 
been  tabulated. 

To  calculate  x  for  a  copper  wire  of  radius  r  mm,  we  have 
X  =  x^r^  and  if  the  conductivity  have  any  value  K^  the  further  factor 

must  be  applied.     Finally,  if  the  wire  is,  in  addition,  of  mag- 


V 


netic  material  of  permeability  /a,  an  additional  factor  Vm  ^  necessary 
to  obtain  the  required  value  of  x. 

CONCENTRIC  MAIN 

The  simple  case  of  a  cylindrical,  straight  wire  may  be  regarded  as 
a  special  case  of  the  more  general  problem  of  a  concentric  main ; 
that  is,  of  a  solid  or  tubular  inner  conductor  surrounded  by  a  coaxial 
tubular  outer  conductor.  This  case  has  been  very  completely  treated 
by  Russell  ,**•  but  as  the  formulas  are  not  simple  they  are  not  given 
here. 

>"Phil.  Mag.,  17,  p.  524;  1909. 
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TWO  PARALLEL  WIRES 

Unless  the  two  wires  are  so  near  together,  relatively  to  their  radius 
of  cross  section,  that  their  mutual  inductance  is  appreciably  affected 
by  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  current  within  the  wires,  each 
wire  may  be  treated  by  the  formulas  given  for  a  straight,  cylindrical 
wire. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  wires  are  alike  in  every  respect 

and  from  (loi)  we  find  for  wires  of  nonmagnetic  material 


JL        \       X  Y) 


( 


4log-  +  i 

^\ I 

^/'-"     4  log  ^+ 1  ^'^^^ 

(^l)x-o>  =  l  [1590] 

and  ^-fg'  [160] 

z       w 

the  values  of  -^  and  -^^  being  taken  from  Table  XXII. 

Nicholson  *■•  has  recently  given  a  solution  of  the  problem,  when  the 
two  wires  are  so  close  together  that  their  mutual  inductance  suffers 
a  sensible  change  with  the  frequency.  To  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  effect,  in  a  practical  case,  the  results  by  Nichol- 
son's formulas  were  compared  with  those  of  (158)  and  (160).  With 
rf=  I  cm  and  /)  =  o.i  cm,  and  with  a  frequency  of  lo*,  (158)  gives 

-— =s  —8.5  per  cent,  the  effect  of  Nicholson's  correction  being  to 

give  a  value  of  -y-  numerically  only  nine  parts  in  ten  thousand 
smaller. 

J»Phil.  Mag.,  18,  p.  417;  1909. 
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Similarly  for  the  resistance,  (i6o)  gives  ^  =  7.56,  while  Nichol- 
son's formula  reduces  this  to  7.55.  Since  this  example  relates  to  a 
rather  unfavorable  case,  for  a  standard  whose  inductance  is  to  be 
calculated  from  the  dimensions,  these  corrections  for  mutual  effect 
may,  in  general,  be  regarded  as  negligible,  and  the  formulas  (158), 
(159),  and  (160)  may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  accurate  with  the 
precision  usually  attainable  in  the  measurement  of  the  dimensions. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  maximum  possible  relative  change  of 
inductance,  with  the  frequency,  is  greater  with  two  parallel  wires 
than  with  either  alone,  because  this  change  with  the  parallel  wires 
depends  on  the  sum  of  their  self-inductances  which  is  greater  than 
the  resulting  self-inductance  of  the  combination  (see  p.  151).     Table 

XXIII  gives  an  idea  of  the  values  attained  by  (  -j-  \       in  the  case  of 

the  two  parallel  wires.  This  maximum  change  of  inductance  de- 
pends only  on  the  ratio  of  their  distance  apart  to  the  radius  of  cross 
section  of  the  wire. 

Evidently,  other  cases  of  linear  conductors  of  circular  cross  sec- 
tion, may  likewise  be  made  to  depend  on  the  solution  for  straight 
wires. 

CIRCULAR  RraG  OF  CIRCULAR  SECTION 

The  inductance  of  a  circular  ring,  in  which  the  current  is  con-  * 
fined  wholly  to  the  circumference  of  the  cross  section  was  given  in 
formula  (65).     Combining  this  with   (63)   we  find   that  oh   the 
assumption  that  (65)  represents  the  actual  distribution  of  the  current 
at  infinite  frequency, 

(^Z)_=-.a[i-i|:(log^-i)]  [x6ij 

The  absolute  value  of  the  change  of  inductance  at  infinite  fre-  . 
quency  is,  in  the  case  of  a  straight  wire,  (see  145) 

which  shows  that,  if  the  wire  of  the  ring  were  stretched  out  straight, 
the  value  given  in  (161)  would  become 

(^Z,);c-oo  = ^ira  =^  —ira  [162] 
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Equation  (i6i)  gives,  therefore,  the  eflEect  of  the  curvatures  of  the 
ring,  which  for  ordinary  cases  will  be  seen  to  be  small.  The  resist- 
ance and  inductance  of  the  ring  must,  therefore,  very  approximately 
follow  the  same  law  of  variation  with  the  frequency  as  the  straight 
wire. 

The  assumption  of  formula  (65)  that  at  high  frequencies  the 
magnetic  field  is  symmetrical  around  the  axis  of  the  cross  section  of 
the  ring  is  not  strictly  true.  Actually,  it  will  be  a  little  stronger 
toward  the  axis  of  the  ring,  so  that  the  amplitude  of  the  current  is 
slightly  larger  in  that  part  of  the  cross  section  which  is  nearest  the 
axis  of  the  ring.  This  effect,  however,  will  be  extremely  small  and 
may  be  n^lected. 

We  have,  therefore,  with  great  approximation 

or,  if  terms  in  ^  may  be  neglected. 


i'-m 


4  log  — -7 
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,      8a 
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The  values  of  {  -=—  I         for  various  values  of  the  determinative 


ratio  —  are  tabulated  in  Table  XXIII. 
P 

Neglecting  the  curvature,  the  change  in  resistance  will  be  given 
by  the  same  expression  as  for  the  straight  wire,  that  is 

%W        X  Z 
The  quantities  -  -^r  and  -  -=>  are  to  be  taken  from  Table  XXII 

as  before,  the  argument  x  being  given  by  (156). 
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£XAlfFL£S  nXUSTRATING  THE  FORMULAS  FOR  HIGH  FRSQUSNCT 
EXAMPLE  82.  STRAIGHT  WIKB,  VERT  HIGH  FREQUENCY 

Let    /*=  500000  cycles  per  second,  and  .*.  X»  600  meters 
1^200  cm 
/)=o.i25  cm. 

If  the  wire  is  of  copper,  Table  XXIV  gives  x^  =  15.146  for  a  wire 
of  /)  =  o.i  cm.  We  find,  therefore,  x=  15.146X  1.25=  18.932.  En- 
tering Table  XXII  with  this  value  of  x,  we  find  by  interpolation, 
using  second  differences, 

xW    R'     ^  4Z 

--57  =  ^  =  6.95035        ^  j5.=  o.i4923 

a  slightly  more  accurate  value  of  the  latter  may  be  found  by  making 

Z 

the  interpolation  for  -y, 

2/  t  t  2I  r> 

—  =3200  and  .*.  4  log 3  =  29.284 

P  P 

By  (154)  (x^X  «  '  "^-^34148 

The  value  found  from  Table  XXIII  by  interpolation  is  0.03416  + . 

Formula  (147)  gives  therefore  -y-^  —0.034148(1  —0.14923) 

=  —0.029052 
By  (145)  ^I-  ==  —85.08  cm 

Recapitulating,  the  resistance  at  500000  cycles  per  second  is  6.95 
times  as  great  as  with  direct  current,  while  the  inductance  is  85.08 
cm  or  2.9052  per  cent  less  than  the  direct  current  value.  This 
change  of  the  inductance  is  85.08  per  cent  of  the  possible  change  of 
100  cm  (0.034148  of  the  total  inductance). 

If  the  wire  had  been  of  manganin,  for  which  the  conductivity  was 
one  thirtieth  of  that  of  copper,  the  value  of  x  becomes 


18-932  x-^^- 3-4566 
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and  we  find 

R'  .  4Z 

^=1.47620  J- =.77255 

4Z 

The  resistance  is  1.47620  times  the  value  at  zero  frequency ,  while 
the  decrease  of  inductance  is  only  22.745  per  cent  of  the  total  pos- 
sible (0.034148),  or  0.007767, 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wire  had  been  of  iron  (conductivity  one- 
seventh  of  that  of  copper)  and  the  permeability  is  assumed  as  low 
as  100 

x^^/i^J^  18.932  =  71.556 
j^  =25.551         11^  =  0.039526       i-i^  =  .96o47 

By  (146)         {^)^^-  ~7^=  -^-77950 

By  (145)  (^L)a^o.=  —  loooo  cm 

and  the  actual  changes  are 

^L  =  —  9605  cm 

("L")"  - 0.77950 X. 96047=  -0.7487 

The  influence  of  this  relatively  low  permeability  is  enormous. 
The  resistance  is  more  than  twenty-five  times  its  direct  current 
value,  while  the  inductance  is  less  than  the  direct  current  value  by 
nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  latter,  the  maximum  possible  change  with 
this  permeability  being  about  78  per  cent 

EXAMPLE  83.  STRAIGHT  WIRE— LOW  FREQUENCY 

If  we  consider  the  same  wires  as  in  the  previous  example,  except 
that  the  frequency  is  assumed  as  only  1,000  per  second. 
Then  for  copper,  ;r =o.6774X  1.25  =  0.84675 

-^  =  1.00266  ^y~   0.99867  I  -  j^=  0.00133 


.  A 
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/IL^  —  ai33  cm 

-^«  -0.034148  (.00133) «  -  0.000045 

The  resistance  increase  is  only  0.266  per  cent  and  the  decrease  of 
inductance  is  only  about  forty-five  millionths  of  the  total. 


A^-'^^ 


For  manganin,  x  «  0.84675^ —  «=  o.  1582 

By  (151)  -^-1.0000030        ^p=  I -0.0000015 

4Z 
I  — -^-=>=       0.0000015 

xY 

The  increase  in  resistance  is  about  three  millionths  and  the 
decrease  in  inductance  about  five  hundred-millionths  of  the  direct 
current  values. 

For  iron,  with  /i»  loo  as  before 


.84675  Vioo*/i  -  3.2004 


:r«-o. 


-^  - 1.38516        |-j^-a8i39i        I  -|-p-.ai86o9 

X"-  -iili^(*^'^^>-  -0.14506 

That  is,  the  resistance  increase  is  38.5  per  cent,  the  inductance 
decrease  14.5  per  cent  of  the  direct  current  values. 

BXAMPLB  84.  PARAULBL  WmSS 

Let  us  take  wires  of  the  same  diameter  and  length  as  in  examples 
82  and  83  and  consider  the  same    frequencies.     The  values  of 

-  -y,  and  - -7^  will  be  the  same  as  those  in  the  cases  corresponding 

in  the  previous  examples.     Further,   assume    that   the  distance 
between  the  centers  of  the  wires  is  d^  1.5  cm. 

Then  —=12        4  log— +1  =  10.9396 

9  9 
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.\  for  nonmagnetic  material 

L/«-»~     10.9396 


e 


=  —0.091412 


as  may  also  be  found  directly  with  sufficient  precision  from  Table 

xxm. 


For  iron  wires,  /[*=  100 


100 


\  Lf  /««( 


1      d 
P 


109.94 


=  —0.9308. 


The  results  for  the  cases  treated  in  the  previous  examples  are, 
therefore,  for  the  parallel  wires,  as  follows : 


Material 

Copper 


Frequency 


(( 


Manganin 


i( 


Iron  (/[A-=ioo) 


500000 
1000 

500000 
1000 

500000 
1000 


6.9504 
1.00266 
1.4762 
1.0000030 

25-551 
1-3852 


—0.077772 
—0.000122 

—  0.020792 

—  0.00000014 

—  0.8940 
-0.1732 


The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  reducing  the  radius  of 
cross  section  to  p^o.oi  cm 


Material       Frequency 

Copper 


cc 


500000  I.5I46 

1000  0.06774 

Manganin     500000  0.27652 

"  1000  0.01237 

Iron  (m=ioo)  500000  5.7245 

1000  0.25603 


0.047522 

(( 

0.047522 


^L 


(I 


R^ 
R 

1.02682 
I.OOOOOII 
1.000030 
1  +  1.2X10—'"  -3X10 
0.83303    2.2974        0.4273 

1.000022    —9.3X10 


—  0.000636 

—  2.6X10—^ 
-7.2X10—^ 


.10 
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BXAMPLB  85.  CIRCULAR  RING 

Suppose  the  ring  is  of  copper  and  that 

/)  =  o.i  cm,    a«2ocm,    X=7oom 
Then  from  Table  XXIV,  x^  14.023  and  from  Table  XXII, 

-;^  =  5-2i73,  1-^37  =  0.79873 
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log-^=  log  1 6cx>=  7.37776 

r 
•^  =  0.005 

By  (162),  (^L);r- go  = —207r= —62.83  cm. 

The  correction  term  in  (161)    =1—0.0000880 
By  (165)  or  Table  XXIII, 

and  by  (164), 

_  =  -  0.04442  X  o.  79873 
=  -  0.03548 

Washington,  January  i,  191 1. 


NOTB. 


After  the  present  paper  had  gone  to  press/ a  third  formula  for  the  mntual  induc- 
tance of  coaxial  circles  was  published  by  Nagaoka  (Tokyo  Math.  Fhys.,  Soc.  6yp.  zo; 
1911).    This  formula  was  given  by  Nagaoka  in  the  following  form: 

^-4.v3;|4v(;:g:g:::::::)} 

The  general  term  of  the  nimierator  being  (—  1)"-%'^'"^  and  that  of  the 
denominator  (— i)«(2mH-i)g^ — j-^ — %' 

The  quantity  q  is  calculated  from  the  modulus  k/^  which  is  complementary  to  the 
modulus  ki  of  formula  (2).  Using  the  same  nomenclature  as  in  section  i  of  this 
collection  we  have 

'    ^i  +  y,    (»-. +  >•«)'  '      n  +  ^i 

r^'^-^iA  +  ay  +  d*  r^^ -^{A  -  a)*  Jf  (P 

The  general  tenn  of  the  above  fomrala  has  been  given  for  the  salce  of  complete* 
ness.  In  general,  however,  the  convergence  is  so  rapid  that  all  but  the  first  terms 
are  negligible. 


_J 
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As  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  formula,  the  calculation  for  the  circles  of  exam- 
ples 4  and  ii  above  is  appended: 

-4  =  ^  =  25  rf=4 

^^==  72516  =  50.159744  ^,  =  4 

-=0.080303278  y    =  0.080309959 

I  -  4f*  +  9y*  =  0.9979281 2  I  -  3^ + 5/  =  0.98065227 

&^  ^=1.1785770  .\  -J/'*  606.0676  £7« 

which  agrees  very  closely  with  the  value  606.0674  found  in  examples  4  and  ii. 
On  expansion  the  above  formula  becomea 

M=47rVAa{4'^*(i+3q*-4q'+9<i*-i3q'+  •••)} 

which  suggests  that  the  quantity  q  in  this  expression  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
corresponding  quantity  in  formula  (8)  above.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  may  be 
established  by  expressing  Landen*s  transformation  in  terms  of  q  functions. 

As  regards  ntmierical  calculation,  therefore,  this    last  formula  of  Nagaoka  is 
entirely  equivalent  to  his  earlier  formula  (8) . 


APPENDIX 


TABLES  OF  CONSTANTS  AND  FUNCTIONS  USEFUL  IN  THE 
CALCULATION  OF  MUTUAL  AND  SELF-INDUCTANCE 
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TABLE  I 

Maxwells  Table  of  Values  of  Log  -j^T-^rQ*"^)  ^"l^  J 


\V&l,%,No,t 


(For  use  with  FonnuU  (1) ) 

A/ 

"•4irVAa 

A. 

M 

A, 

W    (K 

1.499  4780 

2  7868 

65°  0' 

1.637  6633 

2  7508 

^ 

1.502  2648 

2  7854 

6' 

1.640  4141 

2  7508 

\V 

1.505  0502 

2  7840 

12' 

1.643  1649 

2  7507 

W 

1.507  8342 

2  7828 

18' 

1.645  9156 

2  7507 

24' 

1.510  6170 

2  7816 

24' 

1.648  6663 

2  7507 

W 

1.513  3986 

2  7803 

30' 

1.651  4170 

2  7509 

W 

1.516  1789 

2  7790 

36' 

1.654  1679 

2  7510 

42' 

1.518  9579 

2  7778 

42' 

1.656  9189 

2  7512 

48' 

1.521  7357 

2  7765 

48' 

1.659  6701 

2  7514 

54' 

1.524  5122 

2  7753 

54' 

1.662  4215 

2  7516 

6r  C 

1.527  2875 

2  7743 

66°  0' 

1.665  1731 

2  7519 

tf' 

1.530  0618 

2  7734 

6' 

1.667  9250 

2  7522 

12' 

1.532  8352 

2  7725 

12' 

1.670  6772 

2  7524 

18' 

1.535  6077 

2  7715 

18' 

1.673  4296 

2  7528 

24' 

1.538  3792 

2  7705 

24' 

1.676  1824 

2  7532 

ac 

1.541  1497 

2  7694 

30' 

1.678  9356 

2  7535 

Sd' 

1.543  9191 

2  7683 

36' 

1.681  6891 

2  7539 

42' 

1.546  6874 

2  7672 

42' 

1.684  4430 

2  7543 

48' 

1.549  4546 

2  7663 

48' 

1.687  1973 

2  7548 

54' 

1.552  2209 

2  7654 

54' 

1.689  9521 

2  7553 

62°  C 

1.554  9863 

2  7645 

67°  0' 

1.692  7074 

2  7561 

6' 

1.557  7508 

2  7637 

6' 

1.695  4635 

2  7567 

12' 

1.560  5145 

2  7629 

12' 

1.698  2202 

2  7573 

18' 

1.563  2774 

2  7622 

18' 

1.700  9775 

2  7580 

24' 

1.566  0396 

2  7615 

24' 

1.703  7355 

2  7587 

ac 

1.568  8011 

2  7607 

30' 

T.706  4942 

2  7595 

36' 

1.571  5618 

2  7598 

36' 

1.709  2537 

2  7603 

42' 

T.574  3216 

2  7589 

42' 

1.712  0140 

2  7610 

48' 

1.577  0805 

2  7582 

48' 

1.714  7750 

2  7619 

54' 

T.S79  8387 

2  7575 

54' 

1.717  5369 

2  7628 

63°  (K 

1.582  5962 

2  7570 

68°  0' 

1.720  2997 

2  7637 

6' 

1.585  3532 

2  7567 

6' 

1.723  0634 

2  7647 

12' 

1.588  1099 

2  7563 

12' 

1.725  8281 

2  7656 

18' 

1.590  8662 

2  7559 

18' 

1.728  5937 

2  7667 

24' 

1.593  6221 

2  7555 

24' 

1.731  3604 

2  7679 

ac 

T.596  3776 

2  7549 

30' 

1.734  1283 

2  7689 

36' 

1.599  1325 

2  7543 

36' 

T.736  8972 

2  7701 

42' 

1.601  8868 

2  7537 

42' 

1.739  6673 

2  7713 

48' 

1.604  6405 

2  7533 

48' 

1.742  4386 

2  7725 

54' 

1.607  3938 

2  7530 

54' 

1.745  2111 

2  7737 

64°  C 

1.610  1468 

2  7527 

69°  0' 

1.747  9848 

2  7749 

6' 

1.612  8995 

2  7524 

6' 

1.750  7597 

2  7763 

12' 

1.615  6519 

2  7521 

12' 

1.753  5360 

2  7778 

18' 

1.618  4040 

2  7519 

18' 

1.756  3138 

2  7791 

24' 

1.621  1559 

2  7516 

24' 

T.759  0929 

2  7806 

30' 

1.623  9075 

2  7514 

30' 

1.761  8735 

2  7821 

36' 

1.626  6589 

2  7513 

36' 

1.764  6556 

2  7836 

42' 

1.629  4102 

2  7512 

42' 

1.767  4392 

2  7853 

48' 

1.632  1614 

2  7510 

48' 

1.770  2245 

2  7871 

54' 

1.634  9124 

2  7509 

54' 

1.773  0116 

2  7888 

65°  C 

1.637  6633 

2  7508 

70°  0' 

i.77S  8004 

2  7904 
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TABLE  I— Continued 


^^   IT- 

A, 

1 

M 

^^  IT- 
4ViJAa 

Ai 

70^  (K 

1.775  8004 

2  7904 

IV    0' 

1.918  5141 

2  9472 

<K 

1.778  5908 

2  7920 

6' 

1.921  4613 

2  9522 

12' 

1.781  3828 

2  7938 

12' 

1.924  4135 

2  9572 

18' 

1.784  1766 

2  7956 

18' 

T.927  3707 

2  9623 

24' 

1.786  9722 

2  7975 

24' 

1.930  3330 

2  9676 

30' 

1.789  7697 

2  7995 

30' 

T.933  3006 

2  9729 

36' 

1.792  5692 

2  8017 

36' 

1.936  2735 

2  9783 

42' 

1.795  3709 

2  8037 

'42' 

1.939  2518 

2  9838 

48' 

1.798  1746 

2  8056 

48' 

1.942  2356 

2  9895 

54' 

1.800  9802 

2  8078 

54' 

1.945  2251 

2  9951 

710  (K 

1.803  7880 

2  8100 

76**  0' 

1.948  2202 

3  0007 

tf' 

1.806  5980 

2  8124 

6' 

1.951  2209 

30066 

12' 

1.809  4104 

2  8148 

12' 

T.954  2275 

3  0127 

18' 

1.812  2252 

2  8172 

18' 

1.957  2402 

3  0188 

24' 

1.815  0424 

2  8195 

24' 

1.960  2590 

3  0251 

30' 

1.817  8619 

2  8220 

30' 

1.963  2841 

3  0316 

36' 

1.820  6839 

2  8245 

36' 

1.966  3157 

3  0380 

42' 

1.823  5084 

2  8270 

42' 

1.969  3537 

3  0446 

48' 

1.826  3354 

2  8297 

48' 

1.972  3983 

3  0514 

54' 

1.829  1651 

2  8323 

54' 

1.975  4497 

3  0583 

720  0' 

1.831  9974 

2  8349 

77«>  0' 

1.978  5080 

3  0652 

6' 

1.834  8323 

2  8377 

6' 

1.981  5731 

3  0723 

12' 

T.837  6700 

2  8406 

12' 

1.984  6454 

3  0795 

18' 

1.840  5106 

2  8435 

18' 

1.987  7249 

3  0869 

24' 

1.843  3541 

2  8464 

24' 

1.990  8118 

3  0944 

30^ 

1.846  2005 

2  8494 

30' 

1.993  9062 

3  1020 

36^ 

1.849  0499 

2  8525 

36' 

1.997  0082 

3  1099 

42' 

1.851  9024 

2  8556 

42' 

0.000  1181 

3  1178 

48' 

1.854  7580 

48' 

0.003  2359 

3  1259 

54^ 

1.857  6168 

2  8620 

54^ 

0.006  3618 

3  1341 

73«  0' 

1.860  4788 

2  8653 

78**  0' 

0.009  4959 

3  1426 

6' 

1.863  3441 

2  8688 

6' 

0.012  6385 

3  1511 

12' 

1.866  2129 

2  8723 

12' 

0.015  7896 

3  1598 

18' 

1.869  0652 

2  8759 

18' 

0.018  9494 

3  1687 

24' 

1.871  9611 

2  8795 

24' 

0.022  1181 

3  1778 

30' 

T.874  8406 

2  8831 

30' 

0.025  2959 

3  1871 

36' 

1.877  7237 

2  8869 

36' 

0.028  4830 

3  1964 

42' 

1.880  6106 

2  8907 

42' 

0.031  6794 

3  2061 

48' 

1.883  5013 

2  8946 

48' 

0.034  8855 

3  2159 

54' 

1.886  3959 

2  8986 

54' 

0.038  1014 

3  2258 

740  (K 

1.889  2945 

2  9025 

790  0' 

0.041  3272 

3  2360 

6' 

1.892  1970 

2  9066 

6' 

0.044  5633 

3  2465 

12' 

1.895  1036 

2  9108 

12' 

0.047  8098 

3  2570 

18' 

1.898  0144 

2  9151 

18' 

0.051  0668 

3  2679 

24' 

1.900  9295 

2  9194 

24' 

0.054  3347 

3  2789 

30' 

1.903  8489 

2  9239 

30' 

0.057  6136 

3  2901 

36' 

1.906  7728 

2  9284 

36' 

0.060  9037 

3  3016 

42' 

1.909  7012 

2  9329 

42' 

0.064  2053 

3  3132 

48' 

1.912  6341 

2  9376 

48' 

0.067  5185 

3  3252 

54^ 

1.915  5717 

2  9424 

54' 

0.070  8437 

3  3375 

?S<»  0' 

1.918  5141 

2  9472 

80**  0' 

0.074  1812 

3  3500 
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TABLE  I— Continued 


Ai 

M 

^^       Ia- 

Ai 

80^  (K 

0.074  1812 

3  3500 

85«  0' 

0.265  4154 

46004 

^ 

0.077  5312 

33628 

6' 

0.270  0156 

46499 

12' 

0.080  8940 

3  3760 

12' 

0.274  6665 

4  7015 

IS' 

0.084  2700 

3  3892 

18' 

0.279  3670 

4  7553 

24' 

0.087  6592 

3  4027 

24' 

0.284  1223 

4  8109 

3(K 

0.091  0619 

3  4165 

30' 

0.288  9332 

48680 

36' 

0.094  4784 

3  4307 

36' 

0.293  8021 

4  9293 

AV 

0.097  9091 

3  4452 

42' 

0.298  7314 

4  9924 

48' 

0.101  3543 

3  4601 

48' 

0.303  7238 

50585 

54' 

0.104  8144 

3  4752 

54' 

0.306  7823 

5  1274 

81*^  C 

0.106  2896 

3  4906 

86®  0' 

0.313  9097 

5  1995 

<K 

0.111  7802 

3  5064 

6' 

0.319  1092 

5  2751 

12' 

0.115  2866 

3  5226 

12' 

0.324  3843 

5  3544 

18' 

0.118  8092 

3  5392 

18' 

0.329  7387 

5  4375 

24' 

0.122  3484 

3  5561 

24' 

0.335  1762 

5  5250 

ac 

0.125  9045 

3  5735 

30' 

0.340  7012 

5  6172 

36' 

0.129  4780 

3  5912 

36' 

0.346  3184 

5  7143 

42' 

0.133  0692 

36094 

42' 

0.352  0327 

5  8168 

48' 

0.136  6786 

3  6280 

48' 

0.357  8495 

5  9254 

54' 

0.140  3066 

3  6470 

54' 

0.363  7749 

60404 

82«  (K 

0.143  9536 

3  6667 

87^  0' 

0.369  8154 

6  1624 

6' 

0.147  6203 

36869 

6' 

0.375  9777 

6  2923 

12' 

0.151  3072 

3  7076 

12' 

0.382  2700 

6  4306 

18' 

0.155  0148 

3  7287 

18' 

0.388  7006 

6  5786 

24' 

0.158  7435 

3  7503 

24' 

0.395  2792 

6  7370 

30' 

0.162  4938 

3  7722 

30' 

0.402  0162 

6  9072 

36' 

0.166  2660 

3  7949 

36' 

0.408  9234 

70904 

42' 

0.170  0609 

3  8183 

42' 

0.416  0138 

7  2884 

48' 

0.173  8792 

3  8425 

48' 

0.423  3022 

7  5031 

54' 

0.177  7217 

3  8673 

54' 

0.430  8053 

7  7373 

83**  (K 

0.181  5890 

3  8926 

88^  0' 

0.438  5417 

7  9921 

6' 

0.185  4816 

3  9185 

6' 

0.446  5341 

8  2723 

12' 

0.189  4001 

3  9452 

12' 

0.454  8064 

8  5816 

18' 

0.193  3453 

3  9728 

18' 

0.463  3880 

8  9247 

24' 

0.197  3181 

4  0013 

24' 

0.472  3127 

9  3079 

30' 

0.201  3194 

4  0308 

30' 

0.481  6206 

9  7389 

36' 

0.205  3502 

40606 

36' 

0.491  3595 

10  2275 

42' 

0.209  4108 

4  0915 

42' 

0.501  5870 

10  7868 

48' 

0.213  5023 

4  1236 

48' 

0.512  3738 

11  4341 

54' 

0.217  6259 

4  1565 

54' 

0.523  8079 

12  1932 

84**  0' 

0.221  7824 

4  1904 

89**  0' 

0.536  0011 

13  0958 

6' 

0.225  9728 

4  2255 

6' 

0.549  0969 

14  1917 

12' 

0.230  1983 

4  2617 

12' 

0.563  2886 

15  5520 

18' 

0.234  4600 

4  2991 

18' 

0.578  8406 

17  2914 

24' 

0.238  7591 

4  3379 

24' 

0.596  1320 

19  6050 

30' 

0.243  0970 

4  3778 

30' 

0.615  7370 

22  8537 

36' 

0.247  4748 

4  4192 

36' 

0.638  5907 

27  7976 

42' 

0.251  8940 

4  4621 

42' 

0.666  3883 

36  3882 

48' 

0.256  3561 

4  5065 

48' 

0.702  7765 

55  9176 

54' 

0.260  8626 

4  5526 

54' 

0.758  6941 

85*'  0' 

0.265  4154 

46004 

The  above  table  has  been  recalculated  and  some  of  the  values 
corrected  in  the  last  place.  The  values  given  are  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  give  J/ within  one  part  in  a  million. 
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TABLE   II 

Owing  the  Vahus  of  Log  F  and  Log  E  as  Functions  of  tan  7.    (5«f  p,  20) 
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tetty 

lofF 

F 

LofE 

E 

0.1 

0.1971  996 

1.5747  065 

0.1950  415 

1.5669  007 

OJZ 

0.2003  678 

1.5862  361 

0.1918  928 

1.5555  817 

0.3 

0.2054  261 

1.6048  192 

0.1869  144 

1.5378  514 

0.4 

0.2120  849 

1.6296  146 

0.1804  536 

1.5151  429 

0.5 

0.2200  096 

1.6596  236 

0.1729  048 

1.4890  346 

0.6 

0.2288  634 

1.6938  051 

0.1646  557 

1.4610  185 

0.7 

0.2383  385 

1.7311  652 

0.1560  492 

1.4323  502 

0.8 

0.2481  728 

1.7708  135 

0.1473  640 

1.4039  900 

0.9 

0.2581  561 

1.8119  912 

0.1388  116 

1.3766  121 

1.0 

0.2681  272 

1.8540  745 

0.1305  409 

1.3506  441 

1.5 

0.3147  473 

2.0641  787 

0.0955  992 

1.2462  329 

2.0 

0.3535  711 

2.2572  057 

0.0713  258 

1.1784  897 

2.5 

0.3852  192 

2.4278  352 

0.0547  850 

1.1344  491 

3.0 

0.4112  984 

2.5780  917 

0.0432  738 

1.1047  748 

4.0 

0.4518  237 

2.8302  429 

0.0289  324 

1.0688  885 

5.0 

0.4821  752 

3.0351  154 

0.0207  426 

1.0489  205 

7.5 

0.5341  061 

3.4206  300 

0.0109  567 

1.0255  497 

10.0 

0.5682  672 

3.7005  581 

0.0068  338 

1.0158  598 

12.5 

0.5932  708 

3.9198  622 

0.0047  004 

1.0108  819 

TABLE   III 

Values  of  the  Constant  K  as  Functions  of  xjA  and  a/ A 

(For  use  in  FormuU  (57)) 


x/A 

-   .50 

.75 

1 

1.25 

1.50 

1.75 

2 

a/A 

0.50 

9.39283 

12.30385 

14.27982 

*  15.62795 

16.56549 

17.23299 

17.71973 

0.55 

9.52044 

12.40135 

14.34594 

15.67140 

16.59411 

17.25215 

17.73283 

0.60 

9.66358 

12.50816 

14.41766 

15.71837 

16.62503 

17.27286 

17.74701 

0.65 

9.82296 

12.62412 

14,49474 

15.76867 

16.65813 

17.29504 

17.76221 

0.70 

9.99921 

12.74897 

14.57688 

15.82212 

16.69330 

17.31865 

17.77841 

0.75 

10.19272 

12.88232 

14.66377 

15.87850 

16.73039 

17.34357 

17.79554 
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TABLE  IV 

Values  of  the  Constant  Q  in  Formula  (74),  L^^t^aQ 

For  the  self-inductance  of  a  single-layer  winding  on  a  solenoid; 
n  is  the  whole  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  winding  axid  a  is  the 
mean  radius.  The  corrections  by  Tables  VII  and  VIII  must  be 
made  to  get  L  from  Z,  as  usual.     (See  p.  122.) 

In  the  following  table  2a  is  the  diameter,  6  is  the  length,  and 
therefore  2^^/3  =  tan  7.     (See  Fig.  2^.) 


zJ-tMiy 

Q 

2^-tMly 

Q 

0.20 

3.63240 

1.80 

19.57938 

0.30 

5.23368 

2.00 

20.74631 

0.40 

6.71017 

2.20 

21.82049 

0.50 

8.07470 

2.40 

22.81496 

0.60 

9.33892 

2.60 

23.74013 

0.70 

10.51349 

2.80 

24.60482 

0.80 

11.60790 

3.00 

25.41613 

0.90 

12.63059 

3.20 

26.18009 

1.00 

13.58892 

3.40 

26.90177 

1.20 

15.33799 

3.60 

27.58548 

1.40 

16.89840 

3.80 

28.23494 

1.60 

18.30354 

4.00 

28.85335 

For  an  explanation  of  the  above  formula,  see  page  118. 
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Constants  A  and  B  for  Strasser's  Formula  {82) 


A^2  logg  [(»— i)I(»— 2)1  ••••!] 
-^=3[(»--2)2»  loge  2+(»— 3)3»  loge  3+ 


(«-i)Moge(»-i)] 


n 

A 

B 

n 

A 

B 

1 

0 

0 

16 

354.396 

35693 

2 

0 

0 

17 

415.739 

46775 

3 

1.38629 

8.318 

18 

482.75 

60314 

4 

4.96981 

46.298 

19 

555.54 

76662 

5 

11.3259 

150.82 

20 

634.22 

96198 

6 

20.9009 

376.05 

21 

718.89 

119330 

7 

34.0594 

794.79 

22 

809.65 

146490 

8 

51.1097 

1499.58 

23 

906.59 

178140 

9 

72.3189 

2603.62 

24 

1009.81 

214760- 

10 

97.9226 

4241.59 

25 

1119.38 

256880 

11 

128.131 

6570.33 

26 

1235.38 

305030 

12 

163.136 

9769.51 

27 

1357.91 

359790 

13 

203.110 

14042.2 

28 

1487.02 

421750 

14 

248.215 

19615.3' 

29 

1622.80 

491560 

15 

298.597 

26740.1 

30 

1765.32 

569860 

We  have  recently  recomputed  Strasser's  constants,  finding  several 
errors  which  are  corrected  here. 
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TABLE  VI 

Tabk  of  Constants  for  Stem's  Formula  (90) 


*/e  ©r  «/6 

yi 

n 

*/c  or  c/6 

yi 

n 

0.00 

0.50000 

0.1250 

0.55 

0.80615 

0.3437 

0.05 

»0vS9v 

.1269 

0.60 

.81823 

.3839 

0.10 

.59243 

.1325 

0.65 

.82648 

.4274 

0.15 

.63102 

.1418 

0.70 

.83311 

.4739 

0.20 

.66520 

.1548 

0.75 

.83831 

.5234 

0.25 

.69532 

.1714 

0.80 

.84225 

.5760 

0.30 

.72172 

.1916 

0.85 

•o45Uar 

.6317 

0.35 

.74469 

.2152 

0.90 

.84697 

.6902 

0.40 

.76454 

.2423 

0.95 

.84801 

.7518 

0.45 

•78154 

.2728 

1.00 

.84834 

.8162 

0.50 

.79600 

.3066 

There  is  in  general  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  y^  and  y^  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  by  interpolation  from  this  table,  using  second  and 
in  some  cases  third  differences.  The  only  case  which  may  give 
trouble  is  when  i/^  or  cl6  is  less  than  o.i.  In  such  cases,  however, 
Stefan's  formula  does  not  give  precise  results,  and  the  errors  in  the 
interpolation  will  not  be  important 
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TABLE  Vn 


...  rf 


YaiMS  of  Comction  T^rm  A ,  Depen^Sng  on  the  Rath  j^qftfiM  DianuUrs  of  Ban  and  Covtrwd 

Win  on  tha  Smgle  Layar  Con 
(For  VM  in  Fonaula  (80)) 


A=loge  ^1.7452;^) 


d 

A 

Ai 

d 
5 

A 

A, 

d 

A 

A, 

A, 

1.00 

0.5568 

-100 

0.75 

0.2691 

-134 

0.50 

-0.1363 

-202 

-  4 

.99 

.5468 

-101 

.74 

.2557 

-136 

.49 

-  .1565 

-206 

-  5 

.96 

.5367 

-103 

.73 

.2421 

-138 

.48 

-  .1771 

-211 

-  4 

.97 

.5264 

-104 

.72 

.2283 

-140 

.47 

-  .1982 

-215 

-  4 

.96 

.5160 

-105 

.71 

.2143 

-142 

.46 

-  .2197 

-219 

-  6 

0.95 

0.5055 

-106 

0.70 

0.2001 

-144 ; 

0.45 

-0.2416 

-225 

-  5 

.94 

-107 

.69 

.1857 

-146 

.44 

-  MAX 

-230 

-  5 

.93 

.4842 

-108 

.68 

.1711 

-148 

.43 

-  .2871 

-235 

-  6 

.92 

.4734 

-109 

.67 

.1563 

-150 

.42 

-  .3106 

-241 

-  6 

.91 

.4625 

-110 

.66 

.1413 

-152 

.41 

-  .3347 

-247 

-  6 

0.90 

0.4515 

-112 

0.65 

0.1261 

-155 

0.40 

-0.3594 

-253 

-  7 

.89 

.4403 

-113 

.64 

.1106 

-157 

.39 

-  .3847 

-260 

-  7 

.88 

.4290 

-114 

.63 

.0949 

-160 

.38 

-  .4107 

-267 

-  7 

.87 

.4176 

-116 

.62 

.0789 

-163 

.37 

-  .4374 

-274 

-  7 

.86 

.4060 

-117 

.61 

.0626 

-166 

.36 

-  .4648 

-281 

-  9 

0^ 

0.3943 

-118 

0.60 

0.0460 

-168 

0.35 

-0.4929 

-290 

-  9 

.84 

.3825 

-120 

.59 

.0292 

-171 

.34 

-  .5219 

-299 

-  9 

.83 

.3705 

-121 

.58 

+  .0121 

-174 

.33 

-  .5518 

-308 

-  9 

.82 

.3584 

-123 

.57 

-  .0053 

-177 

.32 

-  .5826 

-317 

-  9 

.81 

.3461 

-124 

.56 

-  .0230 

-180 

•31 

-  .6143 

-328 

-11 

0.80 

0.3337 

-126 

0.55 

-0.0410 

-184 

0.30 

-0.6*71 

-339 

-12 

.79 

.3211 

-127 

.54 

-  .0594 

-187 

.29 

-  .6810 

-351 

-13 

.78 

.3084 

-129 

.53 

-  .0781 

-190 

.28 

-  .7161 

-364 

-13 

.77 

.2955 

-131 

.52 

-  .0971 

-194 

.27 

-  .7525 

-377 

-15 

.76 

.2824 

-133 

.51 

-  .1165 

-198 

.26 

-  .7902 

-392 

-16 

0.75 

0.2691 

0.50 

-0.1363 

0.25 

-0.8294 
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TABLE  Vn— Continued 


d 

D 

A 

Ai 

A« 

d 

,   D 

1 

A 

A, 

A, 

025 

-0.8294 

-408 

-  18 

0.10 

-1.7457 

-1054 

-  124 

.24 

—  .8702 

-426 

-  19 

.09 

--1.8511 

-1178 

-  157 

.23 

-  .9128 

-445 

-  20 

.08 

-1.9689 

-1335 

-  206 

.22 

-  .9573 

-465 

-  23 

.07 

-2.1024 

-1541 

-  283 

.21 

-1.0038 

-488 

-  25 

.06 

-2.2565 

-1824 

-  407 

0.20 

-1.0526 

-513 

-  28 

0.05 

-2.4389 

-2231 

-  646 

.19 

-L1039 

-541 

-  30 

.04 

-2.6620 

-2877 

-1177 

.18 

-1.1580 

-571 

-  35 

.03 

-2.9497 

-4054 

—2878 

.17 

-1.2151 

-606 

-  39 

.02 

-3.3551 

-6932 

.16 

-1.2757 

-645 

-  45 

.01 

-4.0483 

0.15 

-1.3402 

-690 

-  51 

.14 

-1.4092 

-741 

-  60 

.13 

-1.4833 

-801 

-  70 

.12 

-1.5634 

—870 

-  83 

.11 

-1.6504 

-953 

-101 

0.10 

-1.7457 
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TABLE  VIII 

Vabus  of  IhB  Correctkm  Tmrm  B,  Dependbtg  on  tha  Number  0/  Turns  of  Wire  on  the  Single  Layer 

Con 

(For  UM  in  Fonnula  (80)) 

i?-?  "i'  w  log,  ^ 

where  ^^  is  geometric  mean  distance  of  the  sections  of  the  current  sheet  whose 
centers  coincide  with  those  pf  the  wires.  (See  this  Bulletin,  2,  p.  168,  equat  (11); 
1906.) 


B 

Number  of  TnnM-ii 

B 

1 

0.0000 

50 

0.3186 

2 

.1137 

60 

.3216 

3 

.1663 

70 

.3239 

4 

.1973 

80 

.3257 

5 

.2180 

90 

.3270 

6 

.2329 

100 

•3280 

7 

.2443 

125 

.3298 

8 

.2532 

150 

.3311 

9 

.2604 

175 

^321 

10 

.2664 

200  « 

.3328 

15 

.2857 

300 

.3343 

20 

.2974 

400 

.3351 

25 

.3042 

500 

.3356 

30 

.3083 

600 

.3359 

35 

.3119 

700 

.3361 

40 

.3148 

800 

.3363 

45 

.3169 

900 

.3364 

60 

.3186 

1000 

.3365 
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TABLE  IX 
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Value  of  tkt  Consttmt  A^asa  Function  of  tja,  t  being  the  D^th  of  the  Windaig  and  a  the  Mean 

Radius 


^f  «o.6949  -r^  (log«  ^+2.76  ^ 


(For  ttte  in  Fonnula  (91) ) 


u 

A. 

0 

0.6949 

0.10 

0.6942 

0.15 

0.6933 

0.20 

0.6922 

0.25 

0.6909 

TABLE  X 

Values  of  the  Correction  Term  B^  dependmg  on  the  Number  of  Turns  of  Square  Conductor  on 

Sbfgle  Layer  Coil 

(For  nte  in  Fonnula  (91)) 


where  R^^^^gi^om,  mean  distance  for  the  two  squares 

-^m  =     "  "  "  "     •*  elements  of  the  current  sheet. 


m 


Bulletin,  4,  p.  373;  1907.) 


(See  this 


Number  ol 
Tama 

B. 

Number  of 
Tuna 

B. 

Number  of 

TUXXM 

B. 

1 

0.0000 

11 

0.2844 

21 

0.3116 

2 

.1202 

12 

.2888 

22 

.3131 

3 

.1753 

13 

.2927 

23 

.3145 

4 

.2076 

14 

.2961 

24 

.3157 

5 

.2292 

15 

.2991 

25 

.3169 

6 

.2446 

16 

.3017 

26 

.3180 

7 

.2563 

17 

.3041 

27 

.3190 

8 

.2656 

18 

.3062 

28 

.3200 

9 

.2730 

19 

.3062 

29 

.3209 

10 

.2792 

20 

.3099 

1 

30 

.3218 

Rosa 
Grcver 
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TABLE  XI 

TabU  of  Napwrian  Logariihms  to  Nine  Decimal  Places  for  Numbers  from  1  to  100 


1 

0.000  000  000 

51 

3.931  825  633 

2 

0.693  147  181 

52 

3.951  243  719 

3 

1.098  612  289 

53 

3.970  291  914 

4 

1.386  294  361 

54 

3.968  984  047 

5 

1.609  437  912 

55 

4.007  333  185 

6 

1.791  759  469 

56 

4.025  351  691 

7 

1.945  910  149 

57 

4.043  051  268 

8 

2.079  441  542 

58 

4.060  443  Oil 

9 

2.197  224  577 

59 

4.077  537  444 

10 

2.302  585  093 

60 

4.094  344  562   . 

11 

2.397  895  273 

61 

4.110  873  864 

12 

2.484  906  650 

62 

4.127  134  385 

13 

2.564  949  357 

63 

4.143  134  726 

14 

2.639  057  330 

64 

4.158  883  083 

15 

2.708  050  201 

65 

4.174  387  270  * 

16 

2.772  588  722 

66 

4.189  654  742 

17 

2.833  213  344 

67 

4.204  692  619 

18 

2.890  371  758 

68 

4JS19  507  705 

19 

2.944  438  979 

69 

4.234  106  505 

20 

2.995  732  274 

70 

4.248  495  242 

21 

3.044  522  438 

71 

4.262  679  877 

22 

3.091  042  453 

72 

4.276  666  119 

23 

3.135  494  216 

73 

4.290  459  441 

24 

3.178  053  830 

74 

4.304  065  093 

25 

3.218  875  825 

75 

4.317  488  114 

26 

3.258  096  538 

76 

4.330  733  340 

27 

3.295  836  866 

77 

4.343  805  42:1 

28 

3.332  204  510 

78 

4.356  708  827 

29 

3.367  295  830 

79 

4.369  447  852 

30 

3.401  197  382 

80 

4.382  026  635 

31 

3.433  987  204 

81 

4.394  339  155 

32 

3.465  735  903 

82 

4.406  719  247 

33 

3.496  507  561 

83 

4.418  840  608 

34 

3.526  360  525 

84 

4.430  816  799 

35 

3.555  348  061 

85 

4.442  651  256 

36 

3.583  518  938 

86 

4.454  347  296 

37 

3.610  917  913 

87 

4.465  908  119 

38 

3.637  586  160 

88 

4.477  336  814 

39 

3.663  561  646 

89 

4.488  636  370 

40 

3.688  879  454 

90 

4.499  809  670 

41 

3.713  572  067 

91 

4.510  859  507 

42 

3.737  669  618 

92 

4.521  788  577 

43 

3.761  200  116 

93 

4.532  599  493 

44 

3.784  189  634 

94 

4.543  294  782 

45 

3.806  662  490 

95 

4.553  876  892 

46 

3.828  641  396 

96 

4.564  348  191 

47 

3.850  147  602 

97 

4.574  710  979 

48 

3.871  201  Oil 

98 

4.584  967  479 

49 

3.891  820  298 

99 

4.595  119  850 

50 

3.912  023  005 

100 

4.605  170  186 

log  i525=log  25+log  61;  log   9. 8=log  98-log  10,  etc. 
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TABLE  XII 

Values  of  F  and  E 

The  following  table  of  elliptic  integrals  of  the  first  and  second 
kind  is  taken  from  L^^endre's  Traitk  des  Fonctions  Elliptiquesy 
Volume  2,  Table  VIII : 


V 

A, 

A, 

B 

A, 

A, 

0^ 

1.570  796 

120 

239 

0** 

1.570  796 

-  120 

-239 

1 

1.570  916 

359 

240 

1 

1.570  677 

-  359 

-239 

2 

1.571  275 

599 

240 

2 

1.570  318 

-  598 

-239 

3 

1.571  874 

839 

241 

3 

1.569  720 

-  836 

-238 

4 

1.572  712 

1  080 

241 

4 

1.568  884 

-1  075 

-238 

5 

1.573  792 

1  321 

243 

5 

1.567  809 

-1  312 

-237 

6 

1.575  114 

1  564 

244 

6 

1.566  497 

-1  549 

-236 

7 

1.576  678 

1  808 

246 

7 

1.564  948 

-1  785 

-235 

8 

1.578  486 

2  054 

247 

8 

1.563  162 

-2  020 

-234 

9 

1.580  541 

2  302 

249 

9 

1.561  142 

-2  255 

-233 

10 

1.582  843 

2  551 

252 

10 

1.558  887 

-2  487 

-232 

11 

1.585  394 

2  803 

254 

11 

1.556  400 

-2  719 

-230 

12 

1.588  197 

3  057 

257 

12 

1.553  681 

-2  949 

-228 

13 

1.591  254 

3  314 

260 

13 

1.550  732 

-3  177 

-227 

14 

1.594  568 

3  574 

263 

14 

1.547  554 

-3  404 

-225 

15 

1.598  142 

3  836 

266 

15 

1.544  150 

-3  629 

-223 

16 

1.601  978 

4  103 

270 

16 

1.540  521 

-3  852 

-221 

17 

1.606  081 

4  373 

274 

17 

1.536  670 

-4  073 

-218 

18 

1.610  454 

4  647 

278 

18 

1.532  597 

-4  291 

-216 

19 

1.615  101 

4  925 

283 

19 

1.528  306 

-4  507 

-214 

20 

1.620  026 

5  208 

288 

20 

1.523  799 

-4  721 

-211 

21 

1.625  234 

5  495 

293 

21 

1.519  079 

-4  932 

-208 

22 

1.630  729 

5  788 

298 

22 

1.514  147 

-5  140 

-205 

23 

1.636  517 

6  087 

304 

23 

1.509  007 

-5  345 

-202 

24 

1.642  604 

6  391 

311 

24 

1.503  662 

-5  547 

-199 

25 

1.648  995 

6  702 

317 

25 

1.498  115 

-5  746 

-196 

26 

1.655  697 

7  019 

324 

26 

1.492  368 

-5  942 

-192 

27 

1.662  716 

7  343 

332 

27 

1.486  427 

-6  134 

-189 

28 

1.670  059 

7  675 

340 

28 

1.480  293 

-6  323 

-185 

29 

1.677  735 

8  015 

349 

29 

1.473  970 

-6  508 

-181 

30 

1.685  750 

8  364 

358 

30 

1.467  462 

-6  689 

-177 

31 

1.694  114 

8  722 

367 

31 

1.460  774 

-6  866 

-173 

32 

1.702  836 

9  089 

377 

32 

1.453  908 

-7  039 

-168 

33 

1.711  925 

9  466 

388 

33 

1.446  869 

-7  207 

-164 

34 

1.721  391 

9854 

400 

34 

1.439  662 

--7  371 

-159 

35 

1.731  245 

10  254 

412 

35 

1.432  291 

-7  531 

-155 

36 

1.741  499 

10  666 

425 

36 

1.424  760 

-7  685 

-150 

37 

1.752  165 

11  091 

439 

37 

1.417  075 

-7  835 

-145 

38 

1.763  256 

11  530 

453 

38 

1.409  240 

-7  980 

-140 

39 

1.774  786 

11  983 

469 

39 

1.401  260 

-8  120 

-134 

40 

1.786  770 

12  452 

486 

40 

1.393  140 

-8  254 

-129 

41 

1.799  222 

12  938 

504 

41 

1.384  886 

-8  382 

-123 

42 

1.812  160 

13  442 

523 

42 

1.376  504 

-8  505 

-117 

43 

1.825  602 

13  965 

543 

43 

1.367  999 

-8  622 

-111 

44 

1.839  567 

14  508 

565 

44 

1.359  377 

-8  733 

-105 

45 

1.854  075 

15  073 

588 

45 

1.350  644 

-8  838 

-  98 

Gravers 
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TABLE  Xn— Continued 


F 

A, 

A, 

B 

A» 

A. 

45** 

1.854  075 

15  073 

588 

45^ 

1.350  644 

-8  838 

-96 

46 

1.869  148 

15  661 

613 

46 

1.341  806 

-8  936 

-92 

47 

1.884  809 

16  274 

640 

47 

1.332  870 

-9  028 

-85 

48 

1.901  083 

16  914 

669 

48 

1.323  842 

-9  113 

-78 

49 

1.917  997 

17  584 

700 

49 

1.314  729 

-9  190 

-71 

50 

1.935  581 

18  284 

735 

50 

1.305  539 

-9  261 

-63 

51 

1.953  865 

19  017 

770 

51 

1.296  278 

-9  324 

-56 

52 

1.972  882 

19  787 

809 

52 

1.286  954 

-9  380 

-48 

53 

1.992  670 

20  597 

852 

53 

1.277  574 

-9  427 

-40 

54 

2.013  266 

21  449 

896 

54 

1.268  147 

-9  467 

-31 

55 

2.034  715 

22  347 

949 

55 

1.258  680 

-9  496 

-22 

56 

2.057  062 

23  296 

1  004 

56 

1.249  182 

-9  520 

-14 

57 

2.080  358 

24  300 

1  064 

57 

1.239  661 

-9  534 

-  4 

58 

2.104  658 

25  364 

1  130 

58 

1.230  127 

-9  538 

+  5 

59 

2.130  021 

26  494 

1  203 

59 

1.220  589 

-9  533 

+15 

60 

2.156  516 

27  696 

1  284 

60 

1J211  056 

-9  518 

+25 

61 

2.184  213 

28  962 

1  373 

61 

1.201  538 

-9  492 

36 

62 

2.213  195 

30  355 

1  472 

62 

1.192  046 

-9  457 

47 

63 

2J^43  549 

31  827 

1  583 

63 

1.182  589 

-9  410 

58 

64 

2.275  376 

33  410 

1  708 

64 

1.173  180 

-9  351 

70 

65 

2.308  787 

35  118 

1  848 

65 

1.163  828 

-9  281 

82 

66 

2.343  905 

36  965 

2  006 

66 

1.154  547 

-9  199 

95 

67 

2.380  870 

38  971 

2  186 

67 

1.145  348 

-9  104 

109 

68 

2.419  842 

41  158 

2  393 

68 

1.136  244 

-8  995 

123 

69 

2.460  999 

43  551 

2  631 

69 

1.127  250 

-8  872 

138 

70 

2.504  550 

46  181 

2907 

70 

1.118  378 

-8  734 

153 

71 

2.550  731 

49  088 

3  230 

71 

1.109  643 

-8  581 

169 

72 

2.599  820 

52  318 

3  611 

72 

1.101  062 

-8  412 

187 

73 

2.652  138 

55  930 

4066 

73 

1.092  650 

-8  225 

205 

74 

2.706  068 

59  996 

4  614 

74 

1.084  425 

-8  020 

224 

75 

2.768  063 

64  609 

5  283 

75 

1.076  405 

-7  796 

245 

76 

2.832  673 

69  892 

6  112 

76 

1.068  610 

-7  550 

268 

77 

2.902  565 

76  004 

7  156 

77. 

1.061  059 

-7  282 

292 

78 

2.978  569 

83  160 

8497 

78 

1.053  777 

-6  990 

318 

79 

3.061  729 

91  657 

10  261 

79 

1.046  786 

-6  672 

347 

80 

3.153  385 

101  918 

12  647 

80 

1.040  114 

-6  325 

379 

81 

3.255  303 

114  565 

15  969 

81 

1.033  789 

-5  946 

415 

82 

3.369  868 

130  554 

20  879 

82 

1.027  844 

-5  531 

455 

83 

3.500  422 

151  433 

28  453 

83 

1.022  313 

-5  076 

502 

84 

3.651  856 

179  886 

41  130 

84 

1.017  237 

-4  573 

558 

85 

3.831  742 

221  016 

64  880 

85 

1.012  664 

-4  016 

626 

86 

4.052  758 

285  896 

118  167 

86 

1.008  648 

-3  389 

715 

87 

4.338  654 

404  063 

288  129 

87 

1.005  259 

-2  675 

842 

88 

4.742  717 

692  193 

88 

1.002  584 

-1  832 

1081 

89 

5.434  910 

89 

1.000  752 

-  752 

90 

90 

1.000  000 
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TABLE  Xm 
Vdttis  cf  bg  F  and  tog  E 

(See  Note,  p.  213) 


Y 

I-f» 

A» 

A. 

Lock 

A, 

A, 

45?0 

0.2681  2722 

34688 

105 

0.1305  4086 

2  8279 

52 

45.1 

0.2684  7411 

3  4793 

105 

0.1302  5807 

2  8331 

52 

45.2 

0.2688  2204 

3  4898 

105 

0.1299  7476 

28383 

52 

45.3 

0.2691  7102 

3  5004 

106 

0.1296  9094 

2  8434 

52 

45.4 

0.2695  2106 

3  5110 

106 

0.1294  0659 

28486 

51 

45.5 

0.2696  7216 

3  5216 

106 

0.1291  2174 

2  8537 

51 

45.6 

OJ2702  2431 

3  5322 

106 

0.1288  3636 

2  8589 

51 

45.7 

0.2705  7753 

3  5428 

107 

0.1285  5048 

28640 

51 

45.8 

0.2709  3181 

3  5535 

107 

0.1282  6406 

2  8691 

51 

45.9 

0.2712  8716 

3  5642 

107 

0.1279  7717 

2  8742 

51 

46.0 

0.2716  4358 

3  5749 

106 

0.1276  8975 

2  8793 

51 

46.1 

0.2720  0108 

3  5857 

108 

0.1274  0182 

28844 

51 

46.2 

0.2723  5965 

3  5965 

108 

0.1271  1338 

28894 

50 

46.3 

0.2727  1930 

3  6073 

106 

0.1268  2444 

28945 

50 

46.4 

0.2730  8003 

3  6181 

109 

0.1265  3499 

2  8995 

50 

46.5 

0.2734  4184 

3  6290 

109 

0.1262  4504 

29045 

50 

46.6 

0.2738  0474 

3  6399 

109 

0.1259  5459 

2  9095 

50 

46.7 

0.2741  6873 

3  6508 

110 

0.1256  6364 

2  9145 

50 

46.8 

0.2745  3381 

3  6618 

110 

0.1253  7218 

2  9195 

50 

46.9 

0.2748  9999 

3  6728 

110 

0.1250  8023 

2  9245 

50 

47.0 

0.2752  6727 

3  6838 

110 

0.1247  8778 

2  9295 

49 

47.1 

0.2756  3565 

3  6948 

111 

0.1244  9483 

2  9344 

49 

47.2 

0.2760  0513 

3  7059 

111 

0.1242  0139 

2  9393 

49 

47.3 

0.2763  7572 

3  7170 

111 

0.1239  0746 

2  9443 

49 

47.4 

0.2767  4741 

3  7281 

112 

0.1236  1303 

2  9492 

49 

47.5 

0.2771  2023 

3  7393 

112 

0.1233  1811 

2  9541 

49 

47.6 

0.2774  9415 

3  7505 

112 

0.1230  2271 

2  9589 

49 

47.7 

0.2778  6920 

3  7617 

112 

0.1227  2681 

2  9638 

49 

47.8 

0.2782  4537 

3  7729 

113 

0.1224  3043 

29687 

48 

47.9 

0.2786  2266 

3  7842 

113 

0.1221  3357 

2  9735 

48 

48.0 

0.2790  0109 

3  7955 

113 

0.1218  3622 

2  9783 

48 

48.1 

0.2793  8064 

3  8069 

114 

0.1215  3838 

2  9831 

48 

48.2 

0.2797  6133 

3  8183 

114 

0.1212  4007 

2  9679 

48 

48.3 

0.2801  4315 

3  8297 

114 

0.1209  4128 

2  9927 

48 

48.4 

0.2805  2612 

3  8411 

115 

0.1206  4201 

2  9975 

48 

48.5 

0.2809  1023 

3  8526 

115 

0.1203  4226 

3  0022 

47 

48.6 

0.2812  9548 

3  8641 

115 

0.1200  4204 

3  0070 

47 

48.7 

0.2816  8189 

3  8756 

116 

0.1197  4134 

3  0117 

47 

48.8 

0.2820  6945 

3  8872 

116 

0.1194  4017 

3  0164 

47 

48.9 

0.2824  5817 

3  8988 

116 

0.1191  3854 

3  0211 

47 

49.0 

0.2828  4805 

3  9104 

117 

0.1188  3643 

3  0258 

47 

49.1 

0.2832  3909 

3  9221 

117 

0.1185  3385 

30304 

46 

49.2 

0.2836  3130 

3  9338 

117 

0.1182  3081 

3  0351 

46 

49.3 

0.2840  2467 

3  9455 

118 

0.1179  2730 

3  0397 

46 

49.4 

0.2844  1923 

3  9573 

118 

0.1176  2333 

30443 

46 

49.5 

0.2848  1495 

3  9691 

118 

0.1173  1890 

30489 

46 

49.6 

0.2852  1186 

39809 

119 

0.1170  1401 

3  0535 

46 

49.7 

0.2856  0996 

3  9928 

119 

0.1167  0866 

3  0581 

46 

49.8 

0.2860  0924 

4  0047 

119 

0.1164  0286 

3  0626 

45 

49.9 

0.2864  0971 

4  0167 

120 

0.1160  9660 

3  0671 

45 

50.0 

0.2868  1137 

4  0286 

120 

0.1157  8988 

3  0717 

45 
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TABLE  Xm—Continued 


Y 

LocF 

A» 

Ai 

LofB 

Ai 

At 

so?o 

0.2868  1137 

40286 

120 

0.1157  8988 

3  0717 

45 

50.1 

0.2872  1424 

40406 

121 

0.1154  8271 

3  0762 

45 

50.2 

0.2876  1830 

4  0527 

121 

0.1151  7510 

30607 

45 

50.3 

0.2880  :357 

40648 

121 

0.1148  6703 

3  0851 

45 

50.4 

0.2884  3005 

4  0769 

122 

0.1145  5852 

3  0696 

44 

50.5 

0.2888  3774 

4  0891 

122 

0.1142  4956 

3  0940 

44 

50.6 

0.2892  4665 

4  1013 

122 

0.1139  4016 

3  0985 

44 

50.7 

0.2896  5677 

4  1135 

123 

0.1136  3032 

3  1026 

44 

50.8 

0.2900  6812 

4  1258 

123 

0.1133  2003 

3  1072 

44 

50.9 

0.2904  8070 

4  1381 

123 

0.1130  0931 

3  1116 

43 

51.0 

0.2908  9451 

4  1504 

124 

0.1126  9815 

3  1159 

43 

51.1 

0.2913  0955 

4  1628 

124 

0.1123  8656 

3  1203 

43 

51.2 

0.2917  2584 

4  1753 

125 

0.1120  7453 

3  1246 

43 

51.3 

0.2921  4336 

4  1877 

125 

0.1117  6207 

3  1289 

43 

51.4 

0.2925  6214 

4  2002 

125 

0.1114  4919 

3  1332 

43 

51.5 

0.2929  8216 

4  2128 

126 

0.1111  3587 

3  1374 

42 

51.6 

0.2934  0344 

4  2254 

126 

0.1108  2213 

3  1417 

42 

51.7 

0.2938  2597 

42380 

127 

0.1105  0796 

3  1459 

42 

51.8 

0.2942  4977 

4  2506 

127 

0.1101  9337 

3  1501 

42 

51.9 

0.2946  7483 

4  2634 

127 

0.1098  7836 

3  1543 

42 

52.0 

0.2951  0117 

4  2761 

128 

0.1095  6294 

3  1584 

41 

52.1 

0.2955  2878 

4  2889 

128 

0.1092  4709 

3  1626 

41 

52.2 

0.2959  5767 

4  3017 

129 

0.1089  3083 

3  1667 

41 

52.3 

0.2963  8784 

4  3146 

129 

0.1086  1416  ' 

3  1706 

41 

52.4 

0.2968  1930 

4  3275 

130 

0.1082  9707 

3  1749 

41 

52.5 

0.2972  5205 

43405 

130 

0.1079  7958 

3  1790 

41 

52.6 

0.2976  8610 

4  3535 

130 

0.1076  6166 

3  1831 

40 

52.7 

0.2981  2144 

43665 

131 

0.1073  4338 

3  1871 

40 

52.8 

0.2985  5810 

4  3796 

131 

0.1070  2467 

3  1911 

40 

52.9 

0.2989  9606 

4  3927 

132 

0.1067  0556 

3  1951 

40 

53.0 

0.2994  3533 

44059 

132 

0.1063  8605 

3  1991 

40 

53.1 

0.2996  7592 

4  4191 

133 

0.1060  6614 

3  2030 

39 

53.2 

0.3003  1783 

4  4324 

133 

0.1057  4584 

3  2070 

39 

53.3 

0.3007  6107 

4  4457 

134 

0.1054  2514 

3  2109 

39 

53.4 

0.3012  0564 

4  4591 

134 

0.1051  0406 

3  2146 

39 

53.5 

0.3016  5155 

4  4725 

134 

0.1047  8256 

3  2186 

38 

53.6 

0.3020  9680 

44859 

135 

0.1044  6072 

3  2225 

36 

53.7 

0.3025  4739 

44994 

135 

0  1041  3647 

3  2263 

36 

53.8 

0.3029  9733 

4  5130 

136 

0.1036  1584 

3  2301 

38 

53.9 

0.3034  4863 

4  5265 

136 

0.1034  9263 

3  2339 

38 

54.0 

0.3039  0128 

45402 

137 

0.1031  6944 

3  2377 

37 

54.1 

0.3043  5530 

4  5539 

137 

0.1028  4567 

3  2414 

37 

54.2 

0.3046  1069 

4  5676 

138 

0.1025  2153 

3  2451 

37 

54.3 

0.3052  6745 

4  5814 

136 

0.1021  9702 

3  2466 

37 

54.4 

0.3057  2559 

4  5952 

139 

0.1018  7214 

3  2525 

37 

54.5 

0.3061  8511 

4  6091 

139 

0.1015  4689 

3  2562 

36 

54.6 

0.3066  4602 

46230 

140 

0.1012  2127 

3  2598 

36 

54.7 

0.3071  0633 

4  6370 

140 

0.1008  9529 

3  2634 

36 

54.8 

0.3075  7203 

4  6511 

141 

0.1005  6895 

3  2670 

36 

54.9 

0.3080  3714 

4  6652 

141 

0.1002  4226 

3  2705 

35 

55.0 

0.3065  0365 

4  6793 

142 

0.0999  1520 

3  2741 

35 

21674** 12 14 
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TABLE  XIII— Continued. 


Y 

I^F 

Ai 

Ai   . 

LogB 

Ai 

A, 

ss?o 

0.3085  0365 

4  6793 

142 

0.0999  1520 

3  2741 

35 

55.1 

0.3089  7158 

4  6935 

142 

0.0995  8779 

3  2776 

35 

55.2 

0.3094  4093 

4  7077 

143 

0.0992  6003 

3  2811 

35 

55.3 

0.3099  1170 

4  7220 

143 

0.0989  3193 

3  2846 

34 

55.4 

0.3103  8391 

4  7364 

144 

0.0986  0347 

3  2880 

34 

55.5 

0.3108  5754 

4  7508 

145 

0.0982  7467 

3  2914 

34 

55.6 

0.3113  3262 

4  7652 

145 

0.0979  4553 

3  2948 

34 

55.7 

0.3118  0915 

4  7798 

146 

0.0976  1605 

3  2982 

33 

55.8 

0.3122  8712 

4  7943 

146 

0.0972  8623 

3  3015 

33 

55.9 

0.3127  6655 

4  8089 

147 

0.0969  5607 

3  3049 

33 

56.0 

0^132  4745 

48236 

147 

0.0966  2559 

3  3082 

33 

56.1 

0.3137  2981 

4  8384 

148 

0.0962  9477 

3  3114 

32 

56.2 

0.3142  1365 

4  8532 

149 

0.0959  6363 

3  3147 

32 

56.3 

0.3146  9896 

48680 

149 

0.0956  3216 

3  3179 

32 

56.4 

0.3151  8577 

48829 

150 

0.0953  0037 

3  3211 

32 

56.5 

0.3156  7406 

4  8979 

150 

0.0949  6826 

3  3243 

31 

56.6 

0.3161  6385 

4  9129 

151 

0.0946  3583 

3  3274 

31 

56.7 

0.3166  5514 

4  9280 

151 

0.0943  0309 

3  3305 

31 

56.8 

0.3171  4794 

4  9432 

152 

0.0939  7003 

3  3336 

31 

56.9 

0.3176  4226 

4  9584 

153 

0.0936  3667 

3  3367 

30 

57.0 

0.3181  3809 

4  9736 

153 

0.0933  0300 

3  3397 

30 

57.1 

0.3186  3545 

4  9890 

154 

0.0929  6903 

3  3428 

30 

57.2 

0.3191  3435 

5  0044 

155 

0.0926  3475 

3  3457 

30 

57.3 

0.3196  3479 

5  0198 

155 

0.0923  0018 

3  3487 

29 

57.4 

0.3201  3677 

5  0353 

156 

0.0919  6531 

3  3516 

29 

57.5 

0.3206  4030 

5  0509 

156 

0.0916  3014 

3  3545 

29 

57.6 

0.3211  4539 

5  0666 

157 

0.0912  9469 

3  3574 

28 

57.7 

0.3216  5204 

5  0823 

158 

0.0909  5895 

3  3603 

28 

57.8 

0.3221  6027 

5  0980 

158 

0.0906  2292 

3  3631 

28 

57.9 

0.3226  7008 

5  1139 

159 

0.0902  8662 

3  3'659 

28 

58.0 

0.3231  8146 

5  1298 

160 

0.0899  5003 

3  3686 

27 

58.1 

0.3236  9444 

5  1458 

160 

0.0896  1317 

3  3714 

27 

58.2 

0.3242  0902 

5  1618 

161 

0.0892  7603 

3  3741 

27 

58.3 

0.3247  2520 

5  1779 

162 

0.0889  3862 

3  3767 

26 

58.4 

0.3252  4299 

5  1941 

162 

0.0886  0095 

3  3794 

26 

58.5 

0.3257  6240 

5  2104 

163 

0.0882  6301 

3  3820 

26 

58.6 

0.3262  8344 

5  2267 

164 

0.0879  2481 

3  3846 

26 

58.7 

0.3268  0611 

5  2431 

165 

0.0875  8635 

3  3871 

25 

58.8 

0.3273  3041 

5  2595 

165 

0.0872  4764 

3  3897 

25 

58.9 

0.3278  5637 

5  2761 

166 

0.0869  0867 

3  3922 

25 

59.0 

0.3283  8397 

5  2927 

167 

0.0865  6945 

3  3946 

24 

59.1 

0.3289  1324 

5  3094 

168 

0.0862  2999 

3  3971 

24 

59.2 

0.3294  4418 

5  3261 

168 

0.0858  9028 

3  3995 

24 

59.3 

0.3299  7679 

5  3429 

169 

0.0855  5033 

3  4018 

23 

59.4 

0.3305  1108 

5  3598 

170 

0.0852  1015 

3  4042 

23 

59.5 

0.3310  4707 

5  3768 

171 

0.0848  6973 

3  4065 

23 

59.6 

0.3315  8475 

5  3939 

171 

0.0845  2908 

3  4088 

22 

59.7 

0.3321  2414 

5  4110 

172 

0.0841  8820 

3  4110 

22 

59.8 

0.3326  6524 

5  4282 

173 

0.0838  4710 

3  4132 

22 

59.9 

0.3332  0806 

5  4455 

174 

0.0835  0578 

3  4154 

21 

60.0 

0.3337  5261 

5  4629 

175 

0.0831  6424 

3  4176 

21 
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TABLE  XIII— Continued 

1 

LofV 

A, 

A, 

LofE 

A, 

A, 

60?0 

0.3337  5261 

5  4629 

175 

0.0831  6424 

3  4176 

21 

<K).l 

0.3342  9890 

5  4803 

175 

0.0828  2248 

3  4197 

21 

60.2 

0.3348  4694 

5  4979 

176 

0.0624  8051 

3  4217 

20 

<K).3 

0.3353  9673 

5  5155 

177 

0.0821  3834 

3  4238 

20 

<K).4 

0.3359  4827 

5  5332 

178 

0.0817  9596 

3  4258 

20 

60.5 

0.3365  0159 

5  5510 

179 

0.0814  5338 

3  4278 

19 

60.6 

0.3370  5669 

5  5688 

179 

0.0811  1060 

3  4297 

19 

60.7 

0.3376  1357 

5  5868 

180 

0.0807  6763 

3  4316 

19 

60.8 

0.3381  7225 

5  6048 

181 

0.0804  2446 

3  4335 

18 

60.9 

0.3387  3274 

5  6229 

182 

0.0600  8111 

3  4354 

18 

61.0 

0.3392  9503 

5  6412 

183 

0.0797  3758 

3  4372 

18 

61.1 

0.3398  5915 

5  6595 

184 

0.0793  9386 

3  4389 

17 

61J2 

0.3404  2509 

5  6778 

185 

0.0790  4997 

3  4407 

17 

61.3 

0.3409  9288 

5  6963 

186 

0.0787  0590 

3  4424 

17 

61.4 

0.3415  6251 

5  7149 

187 

0.0783  6167 

3  4440 

16 

61.5 

0.3421  3400 

5  7336 

188 

0.0780  1727 

3  4456 

16 

61.6 

0.3427  0735 

5  7523 

188 

0.0776  7270 

3  4472 

15 

61.7 

0.3432  8258 

5  7712 

189 

0.0773  2798 

3  4488 

15 

61.8 

0.3438  5970 

5  7901 

190 

0.0769  8310 

3  4503 

15 

61.9 

0.3444  3871 

5  8091 

191 

0.0766  3807 

3  4518 

14 

62.0 

0.3450  1962 

5  8283 

192 

0.0762  9290 

3  4532 

14 

62.1 

0.3456  0245 

5  8475 

193 

0.0759  4758 

3  4546 

14 

,  62.2 

0.3461  8720 

5  8668 

194 

0.0756  0212 

3  4560 

13 

62.3 

0.3467  7388 

5  8863 

195 

0.0752  5652 

3  4573 

13 

62.4 

0.3473  6250 

5  9058 

196 

1.0749  1079 

3  4586 

12 

62.5 

03479  5308 

5  9254 

197 

0.0745  6494 

3  4598 

12 

62.6 

0.3485  4562 

5  9451 

198 

0.0742  1895 

3  4610 

12 

62.7 

0.3491  4014 

5  9650 

199 

0.0738  7285 

3  4622 

11 

62.8 

0.3497  3664 

5  9849 

200 

0.0735  2664 

3  4633 

11 

62.9 

0.3503  3513 

6  0050 

202 

0.0731  8030 

3  4644 

10 

63.0 

0.3509  3563 

6  0251 

203 

0.0728  3387 

3  4654 

10 

63.1 

0.3515  3814 

6  0454 

204 

0.0724  8732 

3  4664 

10 

63.2 

0.3521  4268 

6  0658 

205 

0.0721  4068 

3  4674 

9 

63.3 

0.3527  4925 

6  0862 

206 

0.0717  9394 

3  4683 

9 

63.4 

0.3533  5787 

6  1068 

207 

0.0714  4711 

3  4692 

8 

63.5 

0.3539  6856 

6  1275 

208 

0.0711  0019 

3  4700 

8 

63.6 

0.3545  8131 

6  1483 

209 

0.0707  5319 

3  4708 

8 

63.7 

0.3551  9614  ' 

6  1693 

210 

0.0704  0610 

3  4716 

7 

63.8 

0.3558  1307 

6  1903 

212 

0.0700  5895 

3  4723 

7 

63.9 

0.3564  3211 

6  2115 

213 

0.0697  1172 

3  4729 

6 

64.0 

0.3570  5325 

6  2328 

214 

0.0693  6442 

3  4736 

6 

64.1 

0.3576  7653 

6  2542 

215 

0.0690  1706 

3  4741 

5 

64.2 

0.3583  0195 

6  2757 

216 

0.0686  6965 

3  4747 

5 

64.3 

0.3589  2952 

6  2974 

218 

0.0683  2218 

3  4752 

4 

64.4 

0.3595  5926 

6  3191 

219 

0.0679  7466 

3  4756 

4 

64.5 

0.3601  9117 

6  3410 

220 

0.0676  2710 

3  4760 

4 

64.6 

0.3608  2527 

6  3630 

221 

0.0672  7950 

3  4764 

3 

64.7 

0.3614  6158 

6  3852 

223 

0.0669  3186 

3  4767 

3 

64.8 

0.3621  0009 

6  4075 

224 

0.0665  8420 

3  4769 

2 

64.9 

0.3627  4084 

6  4299 

225 

0.0662  3650 

3  4772 

2 

65.0 

0.3633  8383 

6  4524 

227 

0.0658  8879 

3  4773 

1 
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y 

LogV  • 

A, 

A, 

LogB 

A, 

At 

65?0 

0.3633  8383 

6  4524 

227 

0.0658  8879 

3  4773 

1 

65.1 

0.3640  2907 

6  4751 

228 

0.0655  4106 

3  4774 

1 

65.2 

0.3646  7658 

6  4979 

229 

0.0651  9331 

3  4775 

+0 

65.3 

0.3653  2637 

6  5209 

231 

0.0648  4556 

3  4775 

-0 

65.4 

0.3659  7846 

6  5439 

232 

0.0644  9781 

3  4775 

1 

65.5 

0.3666  3286 

6  5672 

234 

0.0641  5005 

3  4775 

1 

65.6 

0.3672  8957 

6  5905 

235 

0.0638  0231 

3  4773 

2 

65.7 

0.3679  4863 

6  6141 

237 

0.0634  5457 

3  4772 

2 

65.8 

0.3686  1003 

6  6377 

238 

0.0631  0686 

3  4769 

3 

65.9 

0.3692  7380 

6  6615 

239 

0.0627  5916 

3  4767 

3 

66.0 

0.3699  3995 

6  6855 

241 

0.0624  1150 

3  4764 

4 

66.1 

0.3706  0850 

6  7096 

242 

0.0620  6386 

3  4760 

4 

66.2 

0.3712  7946 

6  7338 

244 

0.0617  1626 

3  4756 

5 

66.3 

0.3719  5284 

6  7582 

246 

0.0613  6870 

3  4751 

5 

66.4 

0.3726  2866 

6  7828 

247 

0.0610  2119 

3  4746 

6 

66.5 

0.3733  0694 

6  8075 

249 

0.0606  7373 

3  4740 

6 

66.6 

0.3739  8768 

6  8324 

250 

0.0603  2633 

3  4734 

7 

66.7 

0.3746  7092 

6  8574 

252 

0.0599  7899 

3  4727 

7 

66.8 

0.3753  5666 

6  8826 

254 

0.0596  3172 

3  4720 

8 

66.9 

0.3760  4492 

6  9060 

255 

0.0592  8453 

3  4712 

8 

67.0 

0.3767  3572 

6  9335 

257 

0.0589  3741 

3  4703 

9 

67.1 

0.3774  2907 

6  9592 

259 

0.0585  9037 

3  4695 

9 

67.2 

0.3781  2499 

6  9851 

260 

0.0582  4343 

3  4685 

10 

67.3 

0.3788  2349 

7  0111 

262 

0.0578  9658 

3  4675 

11 

67.4 

0.3795  2460 

7  0373 

264 

0.0575  4983 

3  4664 

lis 

67.5 

0.3802  2833 

7  0637 

266 

0.0572  0318 

3  4653 

12/ 

67.6 

0.3809  3471 

7  0903 

268 

0.0568  5665 

3  4642 

12 

67.7 

0.3816  4373 

7  1170 

269 

0.0565  1023 

3  4629 

13 

67.8 

0.3823  5544 

7  1440 

271 

0.0561  6394  , 

3  4617 

13 

67.9 

0.3830  6984 

7  1711 

273 

0.0558  1777 

3  4603 

14 

68.0 

0.3837  8695 

7  1984 

275 

0.0554  7174 

3  4589 

15 

68.1 

0.3845  0679 

7  2259 

277 

0.0551  2585 

3  4575 

15 

68.2 

0.3852  2938 

7  2536 

279 

0.0547  8011 

3  4559 

16 

68.3 

0.3859  5475 

7  2815 

281 

0.0544  3451 

3  4544 

16 

68.4 

0.3866  8290 

7  3096 

283 

0.0540  8908 

3  4527 

17 

68.5 

0.3874  1386 

7  3379 

285 

0.0537  4380 

3  4510 

18 

68.6 

0.3881  4765 

73664 

287 

0.0533  9870 

3  4493 

18 

68.7 

0.3888  8429 

7  3951 

289 

0.0530  5377 

3  4475 

19 

68.8 

0.3896  2380 

7  4240 

291 

0.0527  0903 

34456 

19 

68.9 

0.3903  6620 

7  4531 

293 

0.0523  6447 

3  4436 

20 

69.0 

0.3911  1152 

7  4825 

296 

0.0520  2010 

3  4416 

21 

69.1 

0.3918  5977 

7  5120 

298 

0.0516  7594 

3  4396 

21 

69.2 

0.3926  1097 

7  5418 

300 

0.0513  3198 

3  4375 

22 

69.3 

0.3933  6515 

7  5718 

302 

0.0509  8824 

3  4353 

23 

69.4 

0.3941  2234 

7  6020 

305 

0.0506  4471 

3  4330 

23 

69.5 

0.3948  8254 

7  6325 

307 

0.0503  0141 

3  4307 

24 

69.6 

0.3956  4579 

7  6632 

309 

0.0499  5834 

3  4283 

24 

69.7 

0.3964  1211 

7  6941 

312 

0.0496  1551 

3  4259 

25 

69.8 

0.3971  8152 

7  7253 

314 

0.0492  7292 

3  4233 

26 

69.9 

0.3979  5405 

7  7567 

317 

0.0489  3059 

3  4208 

26 

70.0 

0.3987  2972 

7  7883 

319 

0.0485  8851 

3  4181 

27 
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TABLE  Xin— Continued 


Y 

LosV 

A. 

A, 

Logs 

Ai 

A, 

70?0 

0.3987  2972 

7  7883 

319 

0.0485  8851 

3  4181 

27 

70.1 

0.3995  0855 

7  8202 

322 

0.0482  4670 

3  4154 

28 

70.2 

0.4002  9058 

7  8524 

324 

0.0479  0516 

3  4126 

29 

70.3 

0.4010  7582 

7  8848 

327 

0.0475  6390 

3  4098 

29 

70.4 

0.4018  6430 

7  9175 

329 

0.0472  2292 

3  4068 

30 

70.5 

0.4026  5605 

7  9504 

332 

0.0468  8224 

3  4039 

31 

70.6 

0.4034  5109 

7  9836 

335 

0.0465  4185 

3  4006 

31  ■ 

70.7 

0.4042  4945 

8  0171 

337 

0.0462  0177 

3  3977 

32 

70.8 

0.4050  5116 

8  0508 

340 

0.0458  6201 

3  3945 

33 

70.9 

0.4058  5625 

80849 

343 

0.0455  2256 

3  3912 

33 

71.0 

0.4066  6474 

8  1192 

346 

0.0451  8344 

3  3879 

34 

71.1 

0.4074  7666 

8  1538 

349 

0.0448  4465 

3  3844 

35 

71.2 

0.4082  9204 

8  1887 

352 

0.0445  0621 

3  3810 

l^ 

71.3 

0.4091  1090 

8  2239 

355 

0.0441  6812 

3  3774 

36 

71.4 

0.4099  3329 

8  2594 

358 

0.0438  3038 

3  3738 

37 

71.5 

0.4107  5923 

8  2952 

361 

0.0434  9300 

3  3700 

38 

71.6 

0.4115  8875 

8  3313 

364 

0.0431  5600 

3  3663 

39 

71.7 

0.4124  2187 

8  3677 

367 

0.0428  1937 

3  3624 

39 

71.8 

0.4132  5864 

84044 

371 

0.0424  8313 

3  3585 

40 

71.9 

0.4140  9909 

8  4415 

374 

0.0421  4729 

3  3544 

41 

72.0 

0.4149  4324 

8  4789 

377 

0.0418  1184 

3  3504 

42 

72.1 

0.4157  9112 

8  5166 

381 

0.0414  7681 

3  3462 

42 

72.2 

0.4166  4279 

8  5547 

384 

0.0411  4219 

3  3419 

43 

72.3 

0.4174  9826 

8  5931 

388 

0.0406  0799 

3  3376 

44 

72.4 

0.4183  5757 

8  6319 

391 

0.0404  7423 

3  3332 

45 

T2.5 

0.4192  2076 

8  6710 

395 

0.0401  4091 

3  3287 

46 

72.6 

0.4200  8786 

8  7105 

399 

0.0396  0804 

3  3241 

46 

72.7 

0.4209  5891 

8  7503 

402 

0.0394  7563 

3  3195 

47 

72.8 

0.4218  3394 

8  7906 

406 

0.0391  4368 

3  3148 

48 

72.9 

0.4227  1300 

8  8312 

410 

0.0388  1220 

3  3099 

49 

73.0 

0.4235  9612 

8  8722 

414 

0.0384  8121 

3  3050 

50 

73.1 

0.4244  8334 

8  9136 

418 

0.0381  5070 

3  3001 

51 

73.2 

0.4253  7470 

8  9554 

422 

0.0378  2070 

3  2950 

52 

73.3 

0.4262  7023 

8  9976 

426 

0.0374  9120 

3  2898 

52 

73.4 

0.4271  6999 

9  0402 

430 

0.0371  6221 

3  2846 

5.^ 

73.5 

0.4280  7401 

9  0632 

435 

0.0368  3375 

3  2793 

54 

73.6 

0.4289  8233 

9  1267 

439 

0.0365  0582 

3  2739 

55 

73.7 

0.4298  9499 

9  1706 

443 

0.0361  7843 

3  2684 

56 

73.8 

0.4308  1205 

9  2149 

448 

0.0358  5160 

3  2628 

57 

73.9 

0.4317  3354 

9  2597 

452 

0.0355  2532 

3  2571 

58 

74.0 

0.4326  5950 

9  3049 

457 

0.0351  9961 

3  2513 

59 

74.1 

0.4335  9000 

9  3506 

462 

0.0348  7448 

3  2455 

60 

74.2 

0.4345  2506 

9  3968 

467 

0.0345  4993 

3  2395 

60 

74.3 

0.4354  6474 

9  4435 

472 

0.0342  2598 

3  2335 

61 

74.4 

0.4364  0909 

9  4906 

477 

0.0339  0263 

3  2273 

62 

74.5 

0.4373  5815 

9  5583 

482 

0.0335  7989 

3  2211 

63 

74.6 

0.4383  1198 

9  5865 

487 

0.0332  5778 

3  2148 

64 

74.7 

0.4392  7063 

9  6352 

492 

0.0329  3630 

3  2064 

65 

74.8 

0.4402  3414 

9  6844 

498 

0.0326  1546 

3  2019 

66 

74.9 

0.4412  0258 

9  7341 

503 

0.0322  9528 

3  1952 

67 

75.0 

0.4421  7599 

9  7844 

509 

0.0319  7575 

3  1885 

68 

2IO 
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y 

LosF 

A, 

A, 

Logs 

A» 

A, 

75?0 

0.4421  7599 

9  7844 

509 

0.0319  7575 

3  1885 

68 

75.1 

0.4431  5444 

9  8353 

514 

0.0316  5690 

3  1817 

69 

75.2 

0.4441  3797 

9  8867 

520 

0.0313  3872 

3  1748 

70 

75.3 

0.4451  2664 

9  9387 

526 

0.0310  2124 

3  1678 

71 

75.4 

0.4461  2051 

9  9913 

532 

0.0307  0446 

3  1607 

72 

75.5 

0.4471  1965 

10  0446 

538 

0.0303  8839 

3  1535 

73 

75.6 

0.4481  2410 

10  0984 

544 

0.0300  7304 

3  1462 

74 

75.7 

0.4491  3394 

10  1528 

551 

0.0297  5842 

3  1388 

75 

75.8 

0.4501  4922 

10  2079 

557 

0.0294  4454 

3  1313 

76 

75.9 

0.4511  7001 

10  2637 

564 

0.0291  3141 

3  1237 

77 

76.0 

0.4521  9638 

10  3201 

571 

0.0288  1904 

3  1159 

78 

76.1 

0.4532  2839 

10  3771 

578 

0.0285  0745 

3  1081 

79 

76.2 

0.4542  6610 

10  4349 

585 

0.0281  9664 

3  1002 

80 

76.3 

0.4553  0959 

10  4934 

592 

0.0278  8663 

3  0921 

82 

76.4 

0.4563  5893 

10  5526 

599 

0.0275  7742 

3  0639 

83 

76.5 

0.4574  1419 

10  6126 

607 

0.0272  6902 

3  0757 

84 

76.6 

0.4584  7545 

10  6733 

615 

0.0269  6145 

3  0673 

85 

76.7 

0.4595  4278 

10  7347 

622 

0.0266  5472 

3  0588 

86 

76.8 

0.4606  1625 

10  7970 

630 

0.0263  4884 

3  0502 

87 

76.9 

0.4616  9594 

10  8600 

639 

0.0260  4382 

3  0415 

88 

77.0 

0.4627  8195 

10  9239 

647 

0.0257  3967 

3  0327 

89 

77.1 

0.4638  7433 

10  9886 

656 

0.0254  3640 

3  0237 

91 

77.2 

0.4649  7319 

11  0541 

664 

0.0251  3403 

3  0147 

92 

77.3 

0.4660  7860 

11  1206 

673 

0.0248  3257 

3  0055 

93 

77.4 

0.4671  9066 

11  1879 

682 

0.0245  3202 

2  9962 

94 

77.5 

0.4683  0945 

11  2561 

692 

0.0242  3240 

2  9868 

95 

77.6 

0.4694  3506 

11  3253 

701 

0.0239  3372 

2  9772 

97 

77.7 

0.4705  6760 

11  3954 

711 

0.0236  3600 

2  9676 

98 

77.8 

0.4717  0714 

11  4665 

721 

0.0233  3925 

2  9578 

99 

77.9 

0.4728  5379 

11  5386 

731 

0.0230  4347 

2  9479 

100 

78.0 

0.4740  0766 

11  6118 

742 

0.0227  4868 

2  9378 

102 

78.1 

0.4751  6884 

11  6860 

753 

0.0224  5490 

2  9277 

103 

78.2 

0.4763  3743 

11  7612 

764 

0.0221  6213 

2  9174 

104 

78.3 

0.4775  1355 

11  8376 

775 

0.0218  7039 

2  9070 

105 

78.4 

0.4786  9731 

11  9150 

786 

0.0215  7969 

2  8964 

107 

78.5 

0.4798  8881 

11  9937 

798 

0.0212  9005 

2  8858 

108 

78.6 

0.4810  8818 

12  0735 

810 

0.0210  0148 

2  8750 

109 

78.7 

0.4822  9553 

12  1545 

823 

0.0207  1398 

2  8640 

111 

78.8 

0.4835  1098 

12  2368 

835 

0.0204  2758 

2  8529 

112 

78.9 

0.4847  3466 

12  3203 

848 

0.0201  4229 

2  8417 

113 

79.0 

0.4859  6669 

12  4052 

862 

0.0198  5811 

2  8304 

115 

79.1 

0.4872  0721 

12  4914 

876 

0.0195  7507 

2  8189 

116 

79.2 

0.4884  5635 

12  5789 

890 

0.0192  9318 

2  8073 

118 

79.3 

0.4897  1424 

12  6679 

904 

0.0190  1246 

2  7955 

119 

79.4 

0.4909  8103 

12  7583 

919 

0.0187  3291 

2  7836 

120 

79.5 

0.4922  5687 

12  8503 

934 

0.0184  5454 

2  7716 

122 

79.6 

0.4935  4189 

12  9437 

950 

0.0181  7739 

2  7594 

123 

79.7 

0.4948  3626 

13  0387 

966 

0.0179  0145 

2  7470 

125 

79.8 

0.4961  4013 

13  1353 

983 

0.0176  2675 

2  7345 

126 

79.9 

0.4974  5367 

13  2336 

1000 

0.0173  5330 

2  7219 

128 

80.0 

0.4987  7703 

13  3336 

1018 

0.0170  8111 

2  7091 

129 
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TABLE  Xm— Continued 


y 

LogF 

A, 

A, 

LogB 

A, 

A. 

80?0 
80.1 
80JS 
80.3 
80.4 

0.4987  7703 
0.5001  1040 
0.5014  5394 
0.5028  0783 
0.5041  7227 

13  3336 
13  4354 
13  5390 
13  6444 
13  7517 

1018 
1036 
1054 
1073 
1093 

0.0170  8111 
0.0168  1020 
0.0165  4058 
0.0162  7227 
0.0160  0529 

2  7091 
2  6962 
2  6831 
2  6698 
2  6564 

129 
131 
132 
134 
136 

80.5 
80.6 
80.7 
80.8 
80.9 

0.5055  4744 
0.5069  3354 
0.5083  3078 
0.5097  3936 
0.5111  5949 

13  8610 

13  9724 

14  0858 
14  2014 
14  3192 

1113 
1134 
1156 
1178 
1201 

0.0157  3965 
0.0154  7536 
0.0152  1245 
0.0149  5092 
0.0146  9080 

2  6429 
2  6291 
2  6153 
2  6012 
2  5870 

137 
139 
140 
142 
144 

81.0 
81.1 
81.2 
81.3 
81.4 

0.5125  9141 
0.5140  3534 
0.5154  9151 
0.5169  6018 
0.5184  4159 

14  4393 
14  5617 
14  6867 
14  8141 
14  9441 

1225 
1249 
1274 
1300 
1327 

0.0144  3210 
0.0141  7484 
0.0139  1903 
0.0136  6470 
0.0134  1185 

2  5726 
2  5581 
2  5433 
2  5285 
2  5134 

145 
147 
149 
151 
152 

81.5 
81.6 
81.7 
81.8 
81.9 

0.5199  3600 
0.5214  4369 
0.5229  6493 
0.5245  0001 
0.5260  4923 

15  0769 
15  2124 
15  3508 
15  4922 
15  6366 

1355 
1384 
1414 
1445 
1477 

0.0131  6052 
0.0129  1070 
0.0126  6243 
0.0124  1572 
0.0121  7058 

2  4981 
2  4827 
2  4671 
2  4513 
2  4354 

154 
156 
158 
160 
162 

82.0 
82.1 
82  J2 
82.3 
82.4 

0.5276  1289 
0.5291  9132 
0.5307  8485 
0.5323  9381 
0.5340  1857 

15  7843 

15  9352 

16  0896 
16  2476 
16  4092 

1510 
1544 
1579 
1616 
1655 

0.0119  2704 
0.0116  8512 
0.0114  4483 
0.0112  0620 
0.0109  6924 

2  4192 
2  4029 
2  3863 
2  3696 
2  3527 

163 
165 
167 
169 
171 

82.5 

82.6 

:  82.7 

,  82.8 

82.9 

0.5356  5949 
0.5373  1696 
0.5389  9137 
0.5406  8313 
0.5423  9268 

16  5747 
16  7441 

16  9177 

17  0955 
"  17  2778 

1694 
1736 
1779 
1823 
1870 

0.0107  3397 
0.0105  0041 
0.0102  6859 
0.0100  3851 
0.0098  1021 

2  3356 
2  3183 
2  3007 
2  2830 
2  2651 

173 
175 
177 
179 
181 

83.0 
83.1 
83  JS 
83.3 
83.4 

0.5441  2047 
0.5458  6695 
0.5476  3260 
0.5494  1795 
0.5512  2350 

17  4648 
17  6566 

17  8534 

18  0555 
18  2631 

1918 
1968 
2021 
2076 
2133 

0.0095  8371 
0.0093  5902 
0.0091  3616 
0.0089  1517 
0.0066  9605 

2  2469 
2  2285 
2  2100 
2  1912 
2  1721 

184 
186 
188 
190 
193 

83.5 
83.6 
83.7 
83.8 
83.9 

0.5530  4980 
0.5548  9744 
0.5567  6700 
0.5586  5912 
0.5605  7443 

18  4764 
18  6956 

18  9211 

19  1532 
19  3921 

2193 
2255 
2320 
2389 
2460 

0.0084  7884 
0.0062  6355 
0.0060  5021 
0.0078  3884 
0.0076  2947 

2  1529 
2  1334 
2  1137 
2  0937 
2  0735 

195 
197 
199 
202 

204 

84.0 
84.1 
84.2 
84.3 
84.4 

0.5625  1364 
0.5644  7745 
0.5664  6661 
0.5684  8192 
0.5705  2420 

19  6381 

19  8916 

20  1531 
20  4228 
20  7012 

2535 
2614 
2697 
2784 
2875 

0.0074  2211 
0.0072  1680 
0.0070  1356 
0.0068  1241 
0.0066  1338 

2  0531 
2  0324 
2  0115 
1  9903 
1  9689 

207 
209 
212 
214 
217 

84.5 
84.6 
84.7 
84.8 
84.9 
85.0 

0.5725  9431 
0.5746  9318 
0.5768  2177 
0.5789  8109 
0.5811  7221 
0.5833  9626 

20  9887 

21  2859 
21  5932 

21  9112 

22  2405 
22  5818^ 

2972 
3073 
3180 
3293 
3413 

3539 

1 

0.0064  1649 
0.0062  2177 
0.0060  2925 
0.0058  3896 
0.0056  5092 
0.0054  6516 

1  9472 
1  9252 
1  9029 
1  8804 
1  8576 
1  8345 

220 
222 
225 
228 
231 
234 

212 
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y 

LogF 

Ai 

A, 

LogE 

A| 

A, 

85?0 
85.1 
85.2 
85.3 
85.4 

0.5833  9626 
0.5856  5444 
0.5879  4801 
0.5902  7832 
0.5926  4679 

22  5818 

22  9357 

23  3031 

23  6846 

24  0813 

3539 
3673 
3816 
3967 
4127 

0.0054  6516 
0.0052  8171 
0.0051  0060 
0.0049  2185 
0.0047  4551 

1  8345 
1  8111 
1  7874 
1  7634 
1  7391 

234 
237 
240 
243 
246 

85.5 
85.6 
85.7 
85.8 
85.9 

0.5950  5492 
0.5975  0432 
0.5999  9671 
0.6025  3391 
0.6051  1788 

24  4940 

24  9239 

25  3720 

25  8396 

26  3281 

4299 
4481 
4676 
4885 
5109 

0.0045  7160 
0.0044  0015 
0.0042  3119 
0.0040  6476 
0.0039  0089 

1  7145 
1  6896 
1  6643 
1  6387 
1  6127 

249 
253 
256 
260 
263 

86.0 
86.1 
86.2 
86.3 
86.4 

0.6077  5069 
0.6104  3459 
0.6131  7198 
0.6159  6543 
0.6188  1775 

26  8390 

27  3739 

27  9346 

28  5231 

29  1418 

5349 
5607 
5886 
6186 
6512 

0.0037  3962 
0.0035  8097 
0.0034  2499 
0.0032  7172 
0.0031  2118 

1  5864 
1  5598 
1  5327 
1  5053 
1  4775 

267 
270 
274 
278 
282 

86.5 
86.6 
86.7 
86.8 
86.9 

0.6217  3193 
0.6247  1122 
0.6277  5916 
0.6308  7958 
0.6340  7668 

29  7929 

30  4794 

31  2042 

31  9709 

32  7834 

6865 
7248 
7667 
8124 
8626 

0.0029  7343 
0.0028  2850 
0.0026  8642 
0.0025  4725 
0.0024  1103 

1  4493 
1  4207 
1  3917 
1  3622 
1  3323 

286 
290 
295 
299 
304 

87.0 
87.1 
87.2 
87.3 
87.4 

0.6373  5501 
0.6407  1961 
0.6441  7597 
0.6477  3019 
0.6513  8900 

33  6459 

34  5636 

35  5422 

36  5881 

37  7069 

9177 

9785 

10459 

11208 

12043 

0.0022  7779 
0.0021  4759 
0.0020  2048 
0.0018  9649 
0.0017  7569 

1  3020 
1  2712 
1  2398 
1  2080 
1  1757 

308 
313 
318 
324 
329 

87.5 
87.6 
87.7 
87.8 
87.9 

0.6551  5989 
0.6590  5121 
0.6630  7233 
0.6672  3380 
0.6715  4757 

38  9132 

40  2112 

41  6147 

43  1377 

44  7967 

12980 
14035 
15230 
16590 
18149 

0.0016  5813 
0.0015  4385 
0.0014  3292 
0.0013  2540 
0.0012  2134 

1  1428 
1  1093 
1  0753 
1  0406 
1  0053 

335 
340 
347 
353 
360 

88.0 
88.1 
88.2 
88.3 
88.4 

0.6760  2724 
0.6806  8840 
0.68S5  4904 
0.6906  3009 
0.6959  5605 

46  6116 
48  6064 
50  8104 
53  2597 
55  9993 

19948 
22040 
24492 
27396 
30870 

0.0011  2081 
0.0010  2387 
0.0009  3060 
0.0008  4107 
0.0007  5536 

9693 
9327 
8953 
8571 
8181 

367 
374 
382 
390 
399 

88.5 
88.6 
88.7 
88.8 
88.9 

0.7015  5598 
0.7074  6460 
0.7137  2400 
0.7203  8584 
0.7275  1462 

59  0862 
62  5940 
66  6184 
71  2878 
76  7773 

35077 
40245 
46693 
54895 
65561 

0.0006  7355 
0.0005  9573 
0.0005  2199 
0.0004  5242 
0.0003  8715 

7782 
7374 
6956 
6527 
6087 

408 
418 
429 
441 
453 

89.0 
89.1 
89.2 
89.3 
89.4 

0.7351  9234 
0.7435  2568 
0.7526  5714 
0.7627  8356 
0.7741  8844 

83  3334 

91  3146 

101  2642 

114  0489 

131  1464 

79812 

99496 

127847 

170975 

241655 

0.0003  2628 
0.0002  6995 
0.0002  1829 
0.0001  7146 
0.0001  2965 

5633 
5166 
4683 
4181 
3660 

467 
483 
501 
522 
546 

89.5 
89.6 
89.7 
89.8 
89.9 
90.0 

0.7873  0308 
0.8028  3427 
0.8220  7240 
0.8478  1809 
0.8885  7889 
Inf. 

155  3119 
192  3813 
257  4569 
407  6079 

370693 

650756 

1501510 

0.0000  9305 
0.0000  6192 
0.0000  3654 
0.0000  1731 
0.0000  0479 
0.0000  0000 

3114 
2538 
1923 
1253 
479 

576 
615 
670 

774 
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The  preceding  table  of  logarithms  of  the  elliptic  integrals  of  the 
first  and  second  kinds  is  taken  from  L^^endre's  Traitk  des  Fonctions 
Elliptiques^  volume  2,  Table  I.  The  values  from  45^  to  90°  are  given 
for  intervals  of  o?i.  The  values  from  0°  to  45°,  which  are  com- 
paratively seldom  required,  have  been  omitted.  For  formula  and 
table  to  be  used  in  interpolation,  see  page  214. 

TABLE  XIV 

Binominal  Co^fficienis  for  InUrpolation  by  Differences 


k 

AflandAf 

k 

CosffldiBnta  of 
Aland  Aa 

k 

Coefflcimts  of 
Aimd  A« 

k 
0.76 

Coeffldantoof 

Ka 

Ka 

Ki 

K« 

Ki 

K« 

Ka 

K« 

0.01 

-0.005 

4-0.003 

0.26 

-0.096 

+0.056 

0.51 

-0.125 

4-0.062 

-0.091 

-i-0.038 

JDH 

-  .010 

+  .006 

J7 

-  0)99 

+  .057 

.52 

-  .125 

-1-  .062 

.77 

-  .089 

+  M6 

M 

-  .015 

+  .010 

.28 

-  .101 

+  .058 

.53 

-  .125 

+  .061 

.78 

-  .066 

+  .035 

M 

-  .019 

+  .013 

.29 

-  .103 

+  .059 

.54 

-  .124 

-i-  .060 

.79 

-  U)63 

-i-  .033 

JOS 

-  jom 

+  .015 

.30 

-  .105 

+  .060 

.55 

-  .124 

4-  .060 

.80 

-  jon 

+  .032 

M 

-  JOS 

+  .018 

.31 

-  .107 

+  .060 

.56 

-  .124 

+  J059 

.81 

—  .077 

+  .031 

sn 

—  .033 

+  .021 

.32 

-  .109 

+  .061 

.57 

-  .123 

+  .058 

.82 

-  .074 

+  .029 

M 

-  .037 

+  .024 

.33 

-  .111 

+  .062 

.58 

-  .122 

+  .058 

.83 

—  .071 

+  .028 

M 

-  .041 

+  .026 

.34 

-  .112 

+  .062- 

.59 

-  .121 

-1-  .057 

.84 

-  UJ67 

+  .026 

.10 

-  .045 

+  .028 

.35 

-  .114 

+  .063 

.60 

-  .120 

+  .056 

.85 

-  .064 

+  .024 

Jl 

-  .049 

+  .031 

.36 

-  .115 

+  .063 

.61 

-  .119 

+  .055 

.86 

-  J060 

+  .023 

JLZ 

-  .053 

-f-  J03i 

.37 

-  .117 

+  .063 

.62 

-  .118 

+  .054 

JJ7 

-  J0S7 

+  .021 

.13 

-  M7 

+  JOSS 

J8 

-  .118 

+  J06i 

.63 

-  .117 

+  .053 

.88 

-  .053 

+  .020 

J4 

-  .060 

+  .037 

.39 

-  .119 

+  .064 

.64 

-  .115 

+  .052 

.89 

-  .049 

+  .018 

.15 

-  .064 

+  .039 

.40 

-  .120 

+  .061 

.65 

-  .114 

+  .051 

.90 

-  JOiS 

+  .016 

.16 

-  JON 

+  .041 

.41 

-  .121 

+  .064 

.66 

-  .112 

+  .050 

.91 

-  .041 

+  .015 

•      .17 

-  Jim. 

+  .043 

.42 

-  .122 

+  J06i 

.67 

-  .111 

-i-  .049 

.92 

-  .037 

+  .013 

•18 

-  .074 

+  .045 

.43 

-  .123 

+  .061 

.68 

-  .109 

+  .048 

.93 

—  .033 

+  .012 

.19 

—  .077 

+  0)46 

.44 

-  .123 

+  .064 

.69 

-  .107 

+  .047 

.94 

-  J028 

+  .010 

JO 

-  .060 

+  .048 

.45 

-  .124 

+  .064 

.70 

-  .105 

+  .045 

.95 

"  JOM 

-i-  JOOB 

.21 

-  .083 

+  .049 

.46 

-  .124 

+  .064 

.71 

-  .103 

-1-  .044 

.96 

-  .019 

+  .007 

.22 

-  .086 

+  .051 

.47 

-  .125 

+  .064 

.72 

-  .101 

+  .043 

.97 

-  .015 

+  .005 

.23 

-  .089 

+  .052 

.48 

-  .125 

+  .063 

.73 

-  .099 

+  .042 

.98 

-  .010 

+  .003 

.24 

-  .091 

+  .053 

.49 

-  .125 

+  .063 

.74 

-  .096 

-1-  .040 

.99 

-  .005 

+  .002 

.25 

-  .094 

+  .055 

.50 

-  .125 

+  .063 

.75 

-  .094 

+  .039 

LOO 

-  .000 

+  .000 
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INTBRPOLATION  FORMULA 

or,/(a+A)  =/(^i) +*Ai+ a;a,+ a;as+ (*) 

where  the  constants  K^  and  K^  are  given  in  the  above  table  as 
functions  of  k  and 

>&  =  * 

where  h  is  the  remainder  above  the  value  of  a  for  which  the  func- 
tion is  given  in  the  table,  and  S  is  the  increment  of  a  in  the  table. 

ILLUSTRATION 

To  find  the  value  of  log  F  for  49°  15'  36"  =  49?26o 
For  49?  2  log  F^  o.  2836  3 1 30  =/  {a) 

A  =  .o6,  8  =  0.1  ^  =  0.6 

From  Table  XIV,  A",  =  - .  1 20 

A",=  +.056 
From  Table  XIII, 

Ai  =  39338 
A,=      117 
A,=         I 
Substituting  these  values  of  -AT,,  -AT,,  An  At,  A,  in  formula  (*) 
above  we  have  as  the  value  of  log  F  for  the  given  angle 

log /?'=o.2836  3130  +  0.0002  3603  —  0.00000014  =  0.2838  6719. 
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^J^l  Formulas  for  Mutual  and  Self-Inductance 

TABLE  XV 

Vabus  cf  th€  Quantities  ^—n^'^^i"  2  ^^ ^^^lo  ( ^+0  ""'**  Argument  q  or qi 

,.i..(i)V,<i)V 
«.-^-'(J)V«(|)V- 

(Far  use  with  FormulM  (8).  (9).  (45),  (76),  (77),  and  (7B)) 


•     •     « 


■     •     » 


■     ■      • 
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4 
«rqi 

• 

'-1 

A 

< 

A 

Locio  (1+f ) 

A 

0.020 

0.000  00001 

0 

0.000  00048 

22 

0.000  00021 

9 

.022 

.000  00001 

1 

.000  00070 

29 

.000  00030 

13 

.024 

.000  00002 

0 

.000  00099 

38 

.000  00043 

16 

.026 

.000  00002 

1 

.000  00137 

47 

.000  00059 

21 

.028 

.000  00003 

2 

.000  00184 

59 

.000  00080 

25 

0.030 

0.000  00005 

2 

0.000  00243 

71 

0.000  00105 

31 

.032 

.000  00007 

2 

.000  00314 

86 

.000  00136 

38 

.034 

.000  00009 

3 

.000  00400 

103 

.000  00174 

44 

.036 

.000  00012 

4 

.000  00503 

121 

.000  00218 

53 

.038 

.000  00016 

5 

.000  00624 

142 

.000  00271 

61 

0.040 

0.000  00021 

5 

0.000  00766 

165 

aOOO  00332 

72 

.042 

.000  00026 

7 

.000  00931 

191 

.000  00404 

83 

.044 

.000  00033 

8 

.000  01122 

217 

.000  00487 

94 

.046 

.000  00041 

10 

.000  01339 

249 

.000  00581 

109 

.048 

.000  00051 

12 

.000  01588 

280 

.000  00690 

122 

0.050 

0.000  00063 

13 

0.000  01868 

318 

0.000  00812 

138 

.052 

.000  00076 

16 

.000  02186 

355 

.000  00950 

154 

.054 

.000  00092 

18 

.000  02541 

397 

.000  01104 

172 

.056 

.000  00110 

21 

.000  02938 

442 

.000  01276 

192 

.058 

.000  00131 

25 

.000  03380 

490 

.000  01468 

213 

0.060 

0.000  00156 

27 

0.000  03870 

540 

0.000  01681 

234 

.062 

.000  00183 

32 

.000  04410 

596 

.000  01915 

259 

.064 

.000  00215 

36 

.000  05006 

654 

.000  02174 

283 

.066 

.000  00251 

40 

.000  05660 

715 

.000  02457 

312 

.068 

.000  00291 

45 

.000  06375 

781 

.000  02769 

339 

0.070 

0.000  00336 

51 

0.000  07156 

851 

0.000  03108 

369 

.072 

.000  00387 

57 

.000  08007 

924 

.000  03477 

401 

.074 

.000  00444 

63 

.000  08931 

1002 

.000  03878 

436 

.076 

.000  00507 

70 

.000  09933 

1083 

.000  04314 

470 

.078 

.000  00577 

78 

.000  11016 

1169 

.000  04784 

509 

2l6 
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TABLE  XV— Continued 


^-l 

1 

1 

©TQi 

2 

A 

< 

A 

1^0  (1+e) 

i 

A 

o.oeo 

0.000  00655 

86 

0.000  12185 

1259 

0.000  05293 

S45 

.082 

.000  00741 

95 

.000  13444 

1354 

.000  05838 

588 

.084 

.000  00836 

105 

.000  14796 

1453 

.000  06426 

631 

.066 

.000  00941 

114 

.000  16251 

1557 

.000  07057 

676 

.068 

.000  01055 

126 

.000  17806 

1666 

.000  07733 

724 

0.090 

0.000  01181 

137 

0.000  19474 

1779 

0.000  06457 

772 

.092 

.000  01318 

150 

.000  2i:i53 

1899 

.000  09229 

625 

.094 

.000  01468 

162 

.000  23152 

2022 

.000  10054 

878 

.096 

.000  01630 

177 

.000  25174 

2150 

.000  10932 

937 

.096 

.000  01807 

193 

.000  27324 

2285 

.000  11869 

988 

0.100 

0.000  02000 

102 

0.000  29609 

1194 

0.000  12857 

519 

.101 

.000  02102 

106 

.000  30603 

1230 

.000  13376 

533 

.102 

.000  02208 

110 

.000  32033 

1266 

.000  13909 

550 

.103 

.000  02318 

115 

.000  33299 

1303 

.000  14459 

566 

.104 

.000  02433 

119 

.000  34602 

1340 

.000  15025 

1 

582 

aio5 

0.000  02552 

123 

0.000  35942 

1379 

0.000  15607 

598 

.106 

.000  02675 

129 

.000  37321 

1410 

.000  16205 

616 

.107 

.000  02804 

134 

.000  38731 

1465 

.000  16621 

632 

ao6 

.000  02938 

138 

.000  40196 

1496 

.000  17453 

651 

.109 

.000  03076 

144 

.000  41694 

1539 

.000  18104 

666 

alio 

0.000  03220 

149 

0.000  43233 

1581 

0.000  18772 

666 

.111 

.000  03369 

154 

.000  44614 

1624 

.000  19458 

705 

.112 

.000  03523 

160 

.000  46458 

1667 

.000  20163 

724 

.113 

.000  03683 

166 

.000  46105 

1711 

.000  20687 

742 

.114 

.000  03849 

172 

.000  49816 

1756 

.000  21629 

762 

aii5 

0.000  04021 

178 

0.000  51572 

1802 

0.000  22391 

783 

.116 

.000  04199 

184 

.000  53374 

1846 

.000  23174 

602 

.117 

.000  04383 

191 

.000  55222 

1895 

.000  23976 

623 

.118 

.000  04574 

196 

.000  57117 

1943 

.000  24799 

843 

.119 

.000  04770 

204 

.000  59060 

1992 

.000  25642 

865 

0.120 

0.000  04974 

210 

0.000  61052 

2041 

0.000  26507 

885 

.121 

.000  05184 

218 

.000  63093 

2091 

.000  27392 

908 

.122 

.000  05402 

226 

.000  65184 

2143 

.000  28300 

930 

.123 

.000  05628 

232 

.000  67327 

2195 

.000  29230 

953 

.124 

.000  05860 

240 

.000  69522 

2247 

.000  30183 

975 

0.125 

0.000  06100 

248 

0.000  71769 

2301 

0.000  31158 

998 

.126 

.000  06348 

255 

.000  74070 

2355 

.000  32156 

1022 

.127 

.000  06603 

265 

.000  76425 

2410 

.000  33178 

1046 

.128 

.000  06868 

272 

.000  78835 

2466 

.000  34224 

1071 

.129 

.000  07140 

280 

.000  81301 

2523 

.000  35295 

1 
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TABLE  XV— Continued 


q 

orqi 

-1 

A 

< 

A 

Logw  (1+fi) 

A 

0.130 

0.000  07420 

290 

0.000  83824 

2581 

0.000  36389 

1120 

.131 

.000  07710 

299 

.000  86405 

2639 

.000  37509 

1145 

.132 

.000  08009 

308 

.000  89044 

2698 

.000  386!4 

1171 

.133 

.000  08317 

317 

.000  91742 

2759 

.000  39825 

1196 

.134 

.000  08634 

• 

327 

.000  94501 

2820 

.000  41021 

1224 

0.135 

0.000  08961 

336 

0.000  97321 

2881 

0.000  42245 

1251 

.136 

.000  09297 

347 

.001  00202 

2945 

.000  43496 

1277 

.137 

.000  09644 

357 

.001  03147 

3012 

.000  44773 

1305 

.138 

.000  10001 

367 

.001  06155 

3073 

.000  46078 

1333 

.139 

.000  10368 

378 

.001  09228 

3138 

.000  47411 

1362 

0.140 

0.000  10746 

389 

0.001  12366 

3204 

0.000  48773 

1389 

.141 

.000  11135 

401 

.001  15570 

3272 

.000  50162 

1420 

.142 

.000  11536 

411 

.001  18842 

3339 

.000  51582 

1448 

.143 

.000  11947 

423 

.001  22181 

3409 

.000  53030 

1479 

.144 

.000  12370 

435 

.001  25590 

3479 

.000  54509 

1509 

0.145 

0.000  12805 

448 

0.001  29069 

3549 

0.000  56018 

1539 

.146 

.000  13253 

459 

.001  32618 

3621 

.000  57557 

1571 

.147 

.000  13712 

473 

.001  36239 

3694 

.000  59128 

1602 

.148 

.000  14185 

485 

.001  39933 

3768 

.000  60730 

1634 

.149 

.000  14670 

498 

V  .001  43701 

3842 

.000  62364 

1666 

0.150 

0.000  15168 

0.001  47543 

0.000  64030 

Tables  XV  and  XVI  are  reproduced  from  Nagaoka's  paper;  see 
footnote,  p^ge  12. 
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TABLE  XVI 


Values  of  Sj  and  —  e/  with  Argument  ^i 
(For  use  with  ForhuIm  (9)  and  (9a)) 


41 

•1 

A 

-•1' 

A 

0.0100 

0.000  03160 

93 

0.000  76840 

1499 

.0099 

.000  03067 

92 

.000  75341   * 

1484 

.0098 

.000  02975 

89 

.000  73857 

1471 

.0097 

.000  02886 

89 

.000  72386 

1455 

.0096 

.000  02797 

86 

.000  70931 

1442 

a0095 

aOOO  02711 

84 

0.000  69489 

1428 

.0094 

.000  02627 

83 

.000  68061 

1413 

.0093 

.000  0:1544 

81 

.000  66648 

1399 

.0092 

.000  02463 

78 

.000  65249 

1386 

.0091 

.000  02385 

78 

.000  63863 

1370 

0.0090 

0.000  02307 

76 

0.000  62493 

1356 

.0089 

.000  02231 

74 

.000  61137 

1342 

.0088 

•000  02157 

73 

.000  59795 

1327 

.0087 

.000  02084 

71 

.000  58468 

1313 

.0086 

.000  02013 

69 

•000  57155 

1299 

a0085 

0.000  01944 

67 

0.000  55856 

1285 

.0084 

.000  01877 

67 

.000  54571 

1269 

.0063 

.000  01810 

64 

.000  53302 

1256 

.0082 

.000  01746 

62 

.000  52046 

1242 

.0081 

.000  01684 

62 

.000  50804 

1226 

0.0080 

0.000  01622 

60 

aOOO  49578 

1212 

.0079 

.000  01562 

59 

.000  48366 

1197 

.0078 

.000  01503 

56 

.000  47169 

1184 

.0077 

.000  01447 

55 

.000  45985 

1169 

.0076 

•000  01392 

55 

.000  44816 

1153 

0.0075 

0.000  01337 

52 

0.000  43663 

1140 

.0074 

.000  01285 

51 

.000  42523 

1125 

.0073 

.000  01234 

51 

.000  41398 

1109 

.0072 

.000  01183 

48 

.000  40289 

1096 

.0071 

•000  01135 

47 

.000  39193 

1081 

0.0070 

0.000  01088 

46 

0.000  38112 

1066 

.0069 

.000  01042 

45 

.000  37046 

1051 

.0068 

•000  00997 

43 

.000  35995 

1037 

.0067 

.000  00954 

42 

.000  34958 

1022 

.0066 

•000  00912 

40 

.000  33936 

1008 

0.0065 

0.000  00872 

40 

0.000  329: » 

992 

.0064 

.000  00832 

38 

.000  31936 

978 

.0063 

.000  00794 

37 

.000  30958 

963 

.0062 

.000  00757 

37 

.000  29995 

947 

.0061 

.000  00720 

34 

.000  29048 

934 

i 
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TABLE  XVI— Continued 


41 

•1 

A 

-«i' 

A 

aoo6o 

0.000  00686 

34 

aOOO  28114 

918 

.0059 

.000  00652 

33 

•000  27196 

903 

.0058 

.000  00619 

30 

.000  26293 

890 

.0057 

.000  00589 

31 

•000  25403 

873 

.0056 

•000  00558 

30 

.000  24530 

858 

0.0055 

aOOO  00528 

27 

aOOO  23672 

845 

.0054 

.000  00501 

28 

.000  22827 

828 

.0053 

.000  00473 

26 

.000  21999 

814 

.0052 

.000  00447 

26 

•000  21185 

796 

•0051 

.000  00421 

24 

.000  20387 

784 

0.0050 

0.000  00397 

23 

aOOO  19603 

769 

•0049 

•000  00374 

22 

.000  18834 

754 

.0048 

.000  00352 

•  22 

.000  18080 

738 

.0047 

.000  00330 

21 

.000  17342 

723 

.0046 

•000  00309 

19 

.000  16619 

709 

aoo45 

aOOO  00290 

18 

0.000  15910 

694 

.0044 

.000  00272 

19 

.000  15216 

677 

.0043 

.000  00253 

17 

.000  14539 

663 

.0042 

.000  00236 

16 

UXK)  13876 

648 

.0041 

.000  00220 

.  16 

.000  13228 

632 

a0040 

0.000  00204 

15 

aOOO  12596 

617 

.0039 

.000  00189 

14 

.000  11979 

602 

.0038 

.000  00175 

14 

.000  11377 

586 

.0037 

.000  00161 

13 

.000  10791 

571 

.0036 

.000  00148 

12 

.000  10220 

556 

a0035 

aOOO  00136 

11 

0.000  09664 

541 

.0034 

.000  00125 

11 

.000  09123 

525 

.0033 

.000  00114 

9 

.000  08598 

511 

.0032 

.000  00105 

10 

.000  08087 

494 

.0031 

.000  00095 

9 

.000  07593 

479 

a0030 

0.000  00086 

8 

0.000  07114 

464 

.0029 

.000  00078 

8 

.000  06650 

448 

.0028 

.000  00070 

7 

.000  06202 

433 

.0027 

.000  00063 

7 

.000  05769 

417 

.0026 

.000  00056 

6 

.000  05352 

402 

0.0025 

0.000  00050 

6 

aOOO  04950 

386 

.0024 

.000  00044 

5 

•000  04564 

371 

.0023 

.000  00039 

5 

.000  04193 

355 

.0022 

.000  00034 

4 

.000  03838 

340 

.0021 

.000  00030 

4 

.000  03498 

324 

0.0020 

0.000  00026 

4 

aOOO  03174 

308 

.0019 

.000  00022 

3 

.000  02866 

293 

.0018 

.000  00019 

3 

.000  02573 

277 

.0017 

.000  00016 

3 

.000  02296 

261 

.0016 

.000  00013 

2 

.000  02035 

246 
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01 

«i 

A 

-€,' 

A 

0.0015 

aooo  00011 

2 

0.000  01789 

230 

.0014 

.000  00009 

2 

.000  01559 

214 

.0013 

.000  00007 

.000  01345 

199 

.0012 

.000  00006 

2 

.000  01146 

182 

.0011 

.000  00004 

.000  00964 

167 

0.0010 

0.000  00003 

0.000  00797 

151 

.0009 

.000  00002 

0 

.000  00646 

136 

.0008 

.000  00002 

.000  00510 

119 

.0007 

.000  00001 

0 

.000  00391 

104 

•0006 

.000  00001 

.000  00287 

87 

0.0005 

0.000  00000 

0.000  00200 

72 

.0004 

.000  00000 

.000  00128 

56 

.0003 

.000  00000 

.000  00072 

40 

.0002 

.000  00000 

.000  00032 

24 

.0001 

.000  00000 

.000  00008 

1 

TABLE  XVII 

Coefficients  of  tbe  Hypergeometiic  Series  in  Formula  (18) 


SeriM 

«i 

«s 

«a 

^/l  5  1  J--l\ 

^\\i  i?  2*  J  y 

0.069  4444 

0.035  5260 

0.023  8485 

^(-n'i2^?T^) 

-0.097  2222 

-0.047  0358 

-0.031  0523 

/5  13  3  J-l\ 

^\a  \i  i    J  ) 

0.300  9259 

0.177  6300 

0.126  0562 

'(i?  Yi  i  "t) 

0.356  4814 

0.216  3645 

0.155  2615 

Jiosa    1 
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Showing  tbe  Locstlon  and  Magnitade  of  the  PositiTe  and  Negative  Maxima  and  the  Positions  of 
the  Roots  of  the  Coefficients  in  Giaj's  and  Seazle  and  Aiiey's  Formulas 

(For  use  in  FormulM  (40),  (43),  and  (56)) 


z 
A 

Zi 

z 
A 

1 
X4 

z 
A 

Zi 

z 
A 

Zi 

0 

3.0000 

0 

2.5000 

0 

2.1875 

0 

1.9688 

0.8660 

0 

0.531 

0 

0.3898 

0 

0.3000 

0 

00 

—00 

1.118 

-3.750 

0.6961 

-  1.8273 

0.5162 

-     1.2177 

1.489 

0 

0.9203 

0 

0.687 

0 

00 

+• 

1.737 

+30.69 

1.1521 

+    7.364 

2.063 

0 

1.268 

0 

00 

1 

1 

—  00 

2.309 
2.613 

-570.97 
0 

1 

00 

+  00 

z 
A 

Zio 

z 
A 

Zu 

z 
A 

Zh 

0 

1.8407 

0 

1.6758 

0 

1.5710 

0.2575 

0 

0.2193 

0 

0.1936 

0 

0.4145 

-  0.924 

0.3466 

-    0.756 

0.2992 

-     0.6446 

0.5520 

0 

0.4629 

0 

0.4010 

0 

0.8006 

+  3.428 

a647S 

+    2.000 

0.5460 

+     1.396 

a9386 

0 

0.7627 

0 

0.6439 

0 

1.413 

-60.80 

1.052 

-  18.20 

0.8515 

-     8.166 

1.589 

0 

1.145 

0 

0.9559 

0 

2.862 

+18892 

1.734 

+836.1 

1.289 

+154.6 

3.158 

0 

1.902 

0 

1.414 

0 

00 

—  00 

3.406 

-963500 

2.044 

-16993 

3.618 

0 

2.207 

0 

00 

+« 

3.950 
4.226 

00 

+70850000 
0 

—00 

The  function  X^  has  n  roots,  between  which  values  it  makes  oscil- 
lations  of  ever-increasing  amplitude,  and  for  values  of  -^  greater  than 
the  largest  root  the  function  increases  rapidly  without  limit     The 

functions  L^  have  the  same  form  as  -Xi^,  -  being  the  variable 

X  ^ 

instead  of  — i- 
A 

2i674<>— 12 15  ■ 
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TABLE  XIX 

Values  of  Coeffidents  in  Gray's  and  Seaiie  and  Airey's  Formnlas 


iVol.S,No,i 


(For  use  in  Formulaf  (40), 

(43).Md(56)) 

X 

A 

Zi 

Xi 

Zi 

Zi 

Zio 

Zis 

Z,4 

0^ 

+  3.000 

+      2.500 

+      2.188 

+      1.969 

+    1.841 

+    1.676 

+    1.571 

0.1 

2.960 

2.400 

2.015 

1.712 

1.494 

1.234 

+    1.032 

(h2 

ZJWi 

2.106 

1.521 

1.017 

+    0.618 

+    0.216 

-    0.073 

(U 

2.640 

1.632 

+      0.780 

+      0.090 

-    0.355 

-    0.635 

-    0.645 

0.4 

2J60 

1.002 

-      0.090 

-      0.764 

-    0.874 

-    0.596 

—    0.0093 

0.5 

isxn 

+      0.250 

-      0.938 

-      1.203 

-    0.526 

+    0.483 

+    1.208 

0.6 

1.560 

-      0.580 

-      1.577 

-      0.909 

+    0.760 

+    1.793 

+    1.000 

0.7 

1.040 

-      1.438 

-      1.814 

+      0.228 

2.467 

+    1.662 

-    3.175 

0.8 

+  0.440 

-      2.262 

-      1.452 

+      2.207 

3.423 

-    1.733 

-    7.231 

0.9 

-  0.240 

-      2.976 

-      0.335 

+      4.606 

+    1.924 

-    8.748 

-    6.811 

1.0 

-  lUXK) 

-      3.500 

+      1.688 

+      6.719 

—    3.878 

-  16.46 

+  10.48 

1.1 

-  1.840 

-      3.750 

4.673 

7.240 

\2 

-  2.760 

-      3.606 

8.589 

+      4.509 

-  31.72 

+  22u!7 

+119.6 

IJ 

-  3.760 

-      2.976 

13.28 

-      3.595 

1.4 

-  4.840 

-      1.734 

18.44 

-    19.49 

-  60.66 

+  29.1 

1.5 

-  6.000 

+      0.250 

+    23.56 

-    46.24 

-  48.96 

+765.7 

-486.5 

1.6 

-  7  J40 

+      3.114 

27.90 

-    89.42 

1.7 

—  8J60 

7.006 

30.46 

-  137.4 

+151.0 

+818.1 

1.8 

-  9.960 

12.09 

29.83 

-  205.2 

L9 

-11.44 

18.53 

24.50 

-  285.9 

+  21.8 

20) 

-13.00 

+    26.50 

+    12.19 

-  375.0 

+1591 

-  1969 

-16740 

2.1 

-14.64 

36J5 

-      9.64 

-  464.9 

2.2 

-16.36 

47.80 

-    44.09 

-  538.3 

4059 

-14090 

-1840 

2.3 

-18.16 

62.54 

-  104.9 

-  570.9 

2.4 

-20.04 

77.61 

-  166.3 

-  535.5 

23 

-22.00 

+    96.24 

-  263.4 

-  386.7 

10908 

-80050 

2.6 

-24.04 

117.6 

-  390.4 

-    64.4 

+  658400 

2.7 

-26.16 

142.2 

-  559.0 

+  505.9 

2.8 

-28.36 

169.0 

-  801.2 

1433 

18390 

-222400 

2.9 

-30.64 

201J 

-1039.1 

2833 

3U) 

-33.00 

+  236.5 

—1370.3 

+4869 

+1S797 

-509200 

19132000 

3.25 

-38.25 

+  343.1 

-2553 

+14118 

3.5 

-46.00 

+  480.2 

-4414 

+33030 

-146970 

-893400 

33670000 

3.75 

-53.25 

+  653.1 

-7215 

+68410 

+265600 

4U) 

-61.00 

+  866.5 

-11286 

+130400 

-1J!29X10« 

+6.625X10* 

59080000 

4.25 

-69.25 

m^Mm^^^ 

-16530000 

4.5 

—77.00 

+1440  J 

—24956 

+399000 

— 5.683X10* 

+5.972X10^ 

— 4.172  X10» 

5.0 

-97.00 

+2252.5 

-49810 

+  1038700 

-2.007X10' 

+3.463X10* 

-4.855X10* 

This  table  used  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  should  make 
it  possible  to  investigate  the  convergence  of  Gray's  or  Searle  and 
Airey's  formula  in  any  given  case.     It  will  also  facilitate  calculations 

by  these  formulas  when  -^  has  one  of  the  values   included  in  the 

table.     This  table  gives  also  the  values  of  the  Z,„  coeflBcients  if  -  be 

X 

taken  as  argument  in  place  of—.. 
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TABLE  XX 

Nagaoka*s  Table  of  Vahus  of  the  Comectkm  Factor  for  the  Ends  K,  as  a  Function  of  the 

AnglM  e=^ta>r'  ^ 
•  I) 

(For  ute  in  FohbuU  (75)) 


e 

K 

A, 

A, 

9 

J 

A, 

A, 

0° 

1.000  000 

-  7370 

-f  72 

45*' 

0.688  423 

-  7659 

-  95 

1 

0.992  630 

-  7298 

67 

46 

.680  764 

-  7754 

-  102 

2 

.985  332 

-  7231 

63 

47 

.673  010 

-  7856 

-  108 

3 

.978  101 

-  7168 

60 

48 

.665  154 

-  7964 

-  115 

4 

.970  933 

-  7109 

56 

49 

.657  190 

-  8079 

-  120 

5 

0.963  825 

-  7053 

-f  52 

50 

0.649  111 

-  8199 

-  128 

6 

.956  771 

-  7001 

47 

51 

.640  912 

-  8327 

-  136 

7 

.949  770 

-  6955 

44 

52 

.632  585 

-  8463 

-  142 

8 

.942  815 

-  6910 

40 

53 

.624  122 

-  8605 

-  152 

9 

.935  906 

-  6870 

37 

54 

.615  517 

-  8757 

-  160 

10 

0.929  036 

-  6833 

-f  34 

55 

0.606  760 

-  8917 

-  169 

11 

.922  203 

-  6799 

30 

56 

.597  843 

-  9086 

-  179 

12 

.915  404 

-  6769 

27 

57 

.588  757 

-  9265 

-  190 

13 

.908  635 

-  6742 

24 

58 

.579  492 

-  9455 

-  200 

14 

.901  893 

-  6718 

19 

59 

.570  037 

-  9655 

-  214 

15 

0.895  175 

-  6699 

+  18 

60 

0.560  382 

-  9869 

-  226 

16 

.888  476 

-  6681 

14 

61 

.550  513 

-10095 

-  239 

17 

.881  795 

-  6667 

10 

62 

.540  418 

-10334 

-  256 

18 

.875  128 

-  6657 

8 

63 

.530  084 

-10590 

-  270 

19 

.868  471 

-  6649 

4 

64 

.519  494 

-10860 

-  288 

20 

0.861  822 

-  6645 

+  2 

65 

0.508  634 

-11148 

-  308 

21 

.855  177 

-  6643 

-  2 

66 

.497  486 

-11456 

-  328 

22 

.848  534 

-  6645 

-  5 

67 

.486  030 

-11784 

-  351 

23 

.841  889 

-  6650 

-  9 

68 

.474  246 

-12135 

-  376 

24 

.835  239 

-  6659 

-  10 

69 

.462  111 

-12511 

-  403 

25 

0.828  580 

-  6669 

-  16 

70 

0.449  600 

-12914 

-  435 

26 

.821  911 

-  6685 

-  17 

71 

.436  686 

-13349 

-  467 

27 

.815  226 

-  6702 

-  21 

72 

.423  337 

13816 

-  506 

28 

.808  524 

-  6723 

-  24 

72 

.409  521 

-14322 

-  549 

29 

.801  801 

-  6747 

-  28 

74 

.395  199 

-14871 

-  597 

30 

0.795  054 

-  6775 

-  32 

75 

0.380  328 

-15468 

-  653 

31 

.788  279 

-  6807 

-  34 

76 

.364  860 

-16121 

-  717 

32 

.781  472 

-  6841 

-  39 

77 

.348  739 

-16838 

-  791 

33 

.774  631 

-  6880 

-  41 

78 

.331  901 

-17629 

-  881 

34 

.767  751 

-  6921 

-  46 

79 

.314  272 

-18510 

-  985 

35 

0.760  830 

-  6967 

-  50 

80 

0.295  762 

-19495 

-  1116 

36 

.753  863 

-  7017 

-  54 

81 

.276  267 

-20611 

-  1275 

37 

.746  846 

-  7071 

-  57 

82 

.255  656 

-21886 

-  1484 

38 

.739  775 

-  7128 

-   61 

83 

.233  770 

-23370 

-  1758 

39 

.732  647 

-  7189 

-  67 

84 

.210  400 

-25128 

-  2144 

40 

0.725  458 

-  7256 

-  71 

85 

0.185  272 

-27272 

-  2725 

41 

.718  202 

-  7327 

-  75 

86 

.158  000 

-29997 

-  3707 

42 

.710  875 

-  7402 

-  81 

87 

.128  003 

-33704 

-  5760 

43 

.703  473 

-  7483 

-  84 

88 

.094  299 

-39464 

-15371 

44 

.695  990 

-  7567 

-  92 

89 

.054  835 

-54835 
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TABLE  XXI 

Nagaoka's  Tabh  of  Values  of  the  End  Correction  K  as  Function  of  the  Ratio 


Diameter 
Ungth 


For  use  in  Formula  (75)) 

Length 

J 

Ai 

As 

Dfamctor 
Lwictb 

r 

Ai 

Ai 

0.00 

1.000  000 

-4231 

+24 

0.45 

0.833  723 

-3160 

+21 

.01 

.995  769 

-4207 

26 

.46 

.830  563 

-3139 

22 

.02 

.991  562 

-4181 

24 

.47 

.827  424 

-3117 

21 

.03 

.987  381 

-4157 

25 

.48 

.824  307 

-3096 

21 

.04 

.983  224 

-4132 

25 

.49 

.821  211 

-3075 

21 

0.05 

0.979  092 

-4107 

+25 

0.50 

0.818  136 

-3054 

+21 

.06 

.974  985 

-4082 

26 

.51 

.815  082 

-3033 

21 

jn 

.970  903 

-4056 

24 

S2 

.812  049 

-3012 

21 

M 

.966  847 

-4032 

24 

.53 

3»037 

-2991 

20 

.09 

.962  815 

-4008 

26 

.54 

.806  046 

-2971 

21 

0.10 

0.958  807 

-3982 

+25 

0.55 

0.803  075 

-2950 

+20 

.11 

.954  825 

-3957 

24 

.56 

MO  125 

—2930 

20 

.12 

.950  868 

-3933 

23 

.57 

.797  195 

-2910 

20 

.13 

.946  935 

-3910 

26 

.58 

.794  285 

-2890 

20 

.14 

.943  025 

-3884 

27 

.59 

.791395 

-2870 

20 

0.15 

0.939  141 

-3857 

+23 

0.60 

0.788  525 

-2850 

+19 

.16 

.935  284 

-3834 

23 

.61 

.785  675 

-2831 

19 

.17 

.931450 

-3811 

26 

.62 

.782  844 

-2812 

20 

.18 

.927  639 

-3785 

24 

.63 

.780  032 

-2992 

19 

.19 

.923  854 

-3761 

24 

.64 

.777  240 

—2773 

19 

0.20 

0.920  093 

-3737 

+24 

0.65 

0.774  467 

-27M 

+19 

.21 

.916  356 

-3713 

24 

.66 

.771  713 

-2735 

19 

.22 

.912  643 

-3689 

25 

.67 

.768  978 

-2716 

19 

.23 

.908  954 

-3664 

23 

.68 

.766  262 

-2697 

18 

.24 

.905  290 

-3641 

25 

.69 

.763  565 

-2679 

18 

0.25 

0.901  649 

-3616 

+23 

0.70 

0.760  886 

-2661 

+18 

.26 

.898  033 

-3593 

24 

.71 

.758  225 

-2643 

19 

.27 

.894^440 

-3569 

23 

.72 

.755  582 

-2624 

17 

.28 

.890  871 

-3546 

24 

.73 

.752  958 

-2607 

18 

.29 

.887  325 

-3522 

24 

.74 

.750  351 

-2589 

18 

0.30 

0.883  803 

-3498 

+22 

0.75 

0.747  762 

-2571 

+17 

.31 

.880  305 

-3476 

24 

.76 

.745  191 

-2554 

17 

.32 

.876  829 

-3452 

23 

.77 

.742  637 

-2537 

18 

.33 

.873  377 

-3429 

23 

.78 

.740  100 

-2519 

17 

.34 

.869  948 

-3406 

22 

.79 

.737  581 

-2502 

16 

045 

0J66  542 

-3384 

+24 

0.80 

a735  079 

-2486 

+19 

.36 

.863  158 

-3360 

22 

.81 

•732  593 

-2467 

16 

.37 

.859  799 

-3338 

23 

.82 

.730  126 

-2451 

16 

.38 

.856  461 

-3315 

22 

.83 

.727  675 

-2435 

16 

.39 

.853  146 

-3293 

23 

.84 

.725  240 

-2419 

17 

a40 

0.849  853 

-3270 

+22 

0.85 

0.722  821 

-2402 

+16 

.41 

.846  583 

-3248 

23 

.86 

.720  419 

-2386 

16 

.42 

.843  335 

-3225 

21 

.87 

.718  033 

-2370 

15 

.43 

.840  110 

-3204 

21 

.88 

.715  663 

-2355 

16 

.44 

.836  906 

-3183 

23 

.89 

.713  306 

-2339 

17 
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TABLE  XXI— Continued 


Dtametor 
Length 

r 

Ai 

A, 

DtamflCer 
Lenftb 

r 

A, 

A, 

A, 

0.90 

0.710  969 

-2322 

+  14 

2.50 

0.471  865 

-9292 

+  405 

.91 

.706  647 

—2308 

16 

2.60 

.462  573 

—8887 

378 

.92 

.706  339 

-2292 

15 

2.70 

.453  686 

-8509 

355 

.93 

.704  047 

-2277 

16 

2.80 

.445  177 

-8154 

330 

.94 

.701  770 

-2261 

14 

2.90 

.437  023 

-7824 

312 

0.95 

0.699  509 

-2247 

+  15 

3.00 

0.429  199 

-7512 

+  293 

.96 

.697  262 

—2232 

15 

3.10 

.421  687 

-7219 

275 

.97 

.695  030 

-2217 

15 

3.20 

.414  468 

-6944 

260 

56 

.692  813 

-2202 

14 

3.30 

.407  524 

-6684 

245 

.99 

.690  611 

-2188 

14 

3.40 

.400  840 

-6439 

230 

ION) 

0.688  423 

-10726 

+  344 

330 

0.394  401 

-6209 

+  220 

10)5 

.677  697 

-10382 

330 

3.60 

.388  192 

~~5WRI 

207 

LIO 

.667  315 

-10052 

316 

3.70 

.382  203 

-5782 

195 

L15 

X57  263 

—9736 

303 

8.80 

.376  421 

-5587 

186 

\M 

.647  527 

-9433 

290 

3.90 

.370  834 

-5401 

174 

1.25 

0638  094 

-9143 

+  278 

4.00 

0J65  433 

-5227 

+  168 

IJO 

X28  951 

-8865 

266 

4.10 

J60  206 

-5059 

161 

L35 

.620  066 

-8599 

255 

4.20 

.355  147 

-4898 

152 

1.40 

.611487 

-8343 

244 

4.30 

.350  249 

-4746 

141 

1.45 

.603  144 

-8099 

236 

4.40 

.345  503 

-4605 

138 

L50 

0.595  045 

-7863 

+  224 

4.50 

0.340  898 

-4467 

+  134 

1.55 

.587  182 

-7639 

215 

4.60 

.336  431 

-4333 

125 

L60 

.579  543 

-7424 

208 

4.70 

.332  098 

-4208 

118 

1.65 

.572  119 

-7216 

198 

4.80 

.327  890 

-4090 

115 

L70 

.564  903 

-7018 

190 

4.90 

.323  800 

-3975 

102 

L75 

0.557  885 

-6828 

+  184 

5.00 

0.319  825 

-18321 

+2227 

-397 

\M 

.551057 

-6644 

176 

5.50 

.301  504 

-16094 

1830 

-306 

1.85 

.544  413 

-6468 

170 

6.00 

.285  410 

-14264 

1524 

-241 

L90 

.537  945 

-6^ 

161 

6.50 

.271  146 

-12740 

1283 

-193 

1.95 

.531647 

-6137 

154 

7U)0 

.258  406 

-11457 

1090 

-153 

2UX> 

0.525  510 

-11809 

+  580 

7.50 

0.246  949 

-10367 

+  937 

-127 

2.10 

.513  701 

-11229 

539 

8.00 

.236  582 

-9430 

810 

-104 

2.20 

.502  472 

-10690 

499 

8J0 

.227  152 

-8620 

706 

-  86 

2.30 

.491  782 

-10191 

465 

9.00 

.218  532 

-7914 

620 

2.40 

.481591 

-9726 

434 

9.50 
10.00 

.210  618 
0.203  324 

-7294 

In  the  last  part  of  this  table  several  errors  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
places  of  decimals  have  been  corrected. 
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TABLE  XXn 

Functkns  for  Calculating  Resistance  and  Inductance  of  Straigkt^  Cylmdrkal  Wires  with 

Varyhfg  Frequency  {sec.  10) 


CM) 
.1 
a 

.3 

.4 

.6 

.7 

Ji 
s 

LO 
LI 
U 
1^ 
1.4 

LS 
U6 
L7 
L8 
L9 

2U) 
2.1 
Z^ 
2.3 
2.4 

2.5 
2.6 
2.7 
2.8 
2.9 

3U> 
3.1 
3J 
33 

3.4 


CD 

20U)0000 

10.00020 
6b  66693 
5.00065 

4.00128 
3.33557 
2.86069 
2.50530 
2.22978 

2.01038 
1U0196 
1.68451 
1.56108 
1.45670 

1.36776 
1.29154 
1.22594 
1.16934 
1.12042 

1.07816 
1.04167 
1.01023 
0.96321 
0.96006 

0.94030 
0.92351 
0.90928 
0.89729 
0.88720 

0.87873 
0.87162 
0.86565 
0.86060 
0.85630 


A, 


z    W 
2      Y 


3.5 

0.85258 

3.6 

0.84932 

3.7 

0.84642 

3.8 

0.84376 

3.9 

0.84128 

,.   I 


-3649  +505 

-3144      442 

2702      387 

2315      339 

1976     297 

-1679  +256 

1423      224 

1199      190 

1009      162 

847      136 

■  711  +114 
597  92 
505  75 
430       58 

372       46 

-326  +  36 
290  24 
266  18 
248  13 
235         8 


1.00000 
1.00000 

1.00001 
1.00004 
1.00013 

1.00032 
1.00067 
1.00124 
1.00212 
1.00340 

1.00519 
1.00758 
1-01071 
1.01470 
1.01969 

1.02582 
1.03323 
1.04205 
1.05240 
IMHO 

1.07816 
1.09375 
1.11126 
1.13069 
1.15207 

1.17538 
1J00S6 
1.22753 
1.25620 
1.28644 

1.31809 
1.35102 
1J8504 
1.41999 
1.45570 

1.49202 
1.52879 
1.56587 
1.60314 
L64051 


A| 

A, 

Z 
Y 

0  +  1 

0. 

+   1+2 

0.02500 

3+6 

0.05000 

9  +  10 

0.07500 

19  +  16 

0.09999 

+  35  +  22 

0.12498 

57  +  31 

0.14995 

88  +  40 

0.17489 

128  +  51 

0.19979 

179  +  60 

0.22462 

+  239  +  74 

0.24935 

313  +  86 

0.27396 

399 

100 

0J9639 

499 

114 

0.32261 

613 

128 

0.34656 

+  741 

141 

0.37017 

882 

153 

0.39337 

1035 

165 

0.41609 

1200 

176 

0.43825 

1376 

183 

0.45977 

1559 

192 

0.48057 

1751 

192 

1943 

195 

0.51965 

2138 

192 

0.53778 

2330 

188 

0.55489 

2518 

179 

0J7092 

2697 

170 

0.58582 

2867 

157 

0.59957 

3024 

142 

0.61216 

3166 

128 

0.62359 

+3293  +109 

0.63388 

3402  +  93 

0.64306 

3495  +  76 

0.65118 

3571  +  61 

0.65830 

3632  +  44 

0.66449 

+3677  +  31 

0.66981 

3708  +  19 

0.67436 

3727  +  10 

0.67820 

3737  - 

-  1 

0.68143 

3736  - 

-  7 

0.68411 

A, 


+2500 
2500 
2500 
2499 
2499 

+2497 
2494 
2490 
2483 
2473 

+2461 
2443 
2422 
2395 
2361 

+2320 
2272 
2216 
2152 
2000 

+1999 
1909 
1813 
1711 
1603 

+1490 
1375 
1259 
1143 
1029 

+  918 
812 
712 
619 
532 

454 
384 
323 
268 
221 


A, 

4   Z 
Z   Y 

•  •  • 

1.00000 

•  «  • 

1.00000 

•  1 

1.00000 

0 

0.99998 

■  2 

0.99993 

-  3 

0.99984 

•  4 

0.99966 

■  7 

0.99937 

10 

0.99894 

12 

0.99630 

-  18 

0.99741 

21 

a99621 

■  27 

0.99465 

34 

0.99266 

■  41 

0.99017 

■  48 

0.98711 

■  56 

0.98342 

64 

0.97904 

.  72 

0.97390 

81 

0.96795 

90 

0.96113 

-  96 

0.95343 

102 

0.94482 

-108 

0.93527 

113 

0.92482 

-115 

0.91347 

-116 

0.90126 

-116 

0.88825 

114 

0.87451 

-111 

0.86012 

-106 

0.84517 

-100 

0.82975 

93 

0.81397 

•  87 

0.79794 

78 

a7817S 

■  70 

0.76550 

61 

0.74929 

55 

0.73320 

■  47 

0.71729 

•  4C 

0.70165 

A, 


0 

2 

5 

10 

18 
29 
43 
64 
89 

120 
156 
199 
249 
306 

369 
438 
514 
595 
681 


-  954 
•1045 
-1135 

-1221 

-1301 

■1374 

1439 

1495 


-  2 

-  3 

-  5 

-  8 

-11 
-14 
-20 
-25 
-31 

-36 
-43 
-50 
-57 
-63 

-6ft 
-76 
-81 
-86 
-89 


-  770  - 


92 
-92 
-91 
-90 
-86 

-81 
•73 
-65 
-56 

-47 


-1542  -36 

-1578  -25 

-1603  -16 

-1619  -  6 

-1625  +  4 

-1621  +11 

-1610  +20 

1590  26 

1564  31 

-1533  36 
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TABLE  XXII— Continued 


X 

W 
Y 

A, 

A, 

X    W 
2      Y 

A,        A, 

Z 
f 

A, 

A, 

4       Z 
X      Y 

A,       A, 

4.0 

0.83893 

-227+5 

1.67787 

+3729  -  12 

a68632 

+  181 

-  33 

0.68632 

-1497    +39 

4.1 

0.83666 

222 

8 

1.71516 

3717  -  17 

0.68813 

148 

-  28 

0.67135 

-1458       43 

4J 

0.83444 

219+1 

1.75233 

3700-19 

0.68961 

120 

-  23 

0.65677 

-1415       43 

4^ 

0.83225 

218 

0 

1.78933 

3681-20 

0.69062 

97 

-  17 

0.64262 

-1372       45 

4.4 

0.83007 

218 

0 

L82614 

3661  -  22 

0.69179 

80 

-  15 

0.62890 

-1327       45 

4.5 

a82789 

-  218  +    1 

1.86275 

+3639  -  20 

0.69259 

+    65 

-  12 

0.61563 

-1282    +45 

4.6 

0.82571 

217  +    1 

1.89914 

3619  -  21 

0.69324 

53 

-    8 

0.60281 

-1237       45 

4.7 

0.82354 

216+    1 

1.93533 

3598-19 

0.69377 

45 

-    6 

0.59044 

-1192       43 

4^ 

0.82138 

215+1 

1.97131 

3579-  17 

0.69422 

39 

-    4 

0.57852 

-1149       43 

4.9 

0.81923 

-.214+    2 

2.00710 

+3562  -  15 

0.69461 

85 

-    3 

0.56703 

-1106       42 

5.0 

0.81709 

-419 

+14 

2.04272 

+  7081  -45 

0.69496 

+62 

-6 

0.55597 

-2091  +151 

5.2 

0.81290 

405 

18 

2.11353 

7036  -31 

0.69558 

56 

-1 

0.53506 

1940      138 

5.4 

0Un885 

387 

20 

2.18389 

7005  -19 

0.69614 

55 

0 

0.51566 

1802      124 

5.6 

0.80496 

367 

22 

2.25393 

6987-8 

0.69669 

55 

+1 

0.49764 

1678      112 

5.8 

0.80131 

345 

23 

2.32380 

6979       0 

0.69725 

56 

-1 

0.48086 

1566      101 

6.0 

0.79786 

-322 

+21 

2.39359 

+  6979  +  4 

0.69781 

+55 

-1 

0.46521 

-1465  +  91 

6.2 

0.79464 

301 

21 

2.46338 

6983       8 

0.69636 

54 

-2 

0.45056 

1374       82 

6.4 

0.79163 

280 

19 

2.53321 

6992       8 

0.69091 

52 

-3 

0.43682 

1292       74 

6.6 

0.78883 

261 

17 

2.60313 

6999       8 

0.69942 

49 

-3 

0.42389 

1218       68 

6J 

0.78621 

244 

16 

2.67312 

7007       8 

0.69991 

46 

-4 

0.41171 

1150       62 

7U) 

0.78377 

-228 

+13 

2.74319 

+  7015  +  6 

0.70037 

+42 

-3 

0.40021 

-1088  +  57 

7.2 

0.78149 

215 

13 

2.81334 

7021       5 

0.70060 

39 

4 

0J8933 

1031       52 

7.4 

0.77934 

202 

12 

2Jt8355 

7026       5 

0.70118 

35 

3 

0.37902 

979       49 

7.6 

0.77731 

190 

11 

2.95380 

7031       3 

0.70154 

32 

3 

0J6923 

930       45 

7.8 

0.77541 

179 

9 

3.02411 

7034  +  1 

0.70185 

29 

-2 

0.35992 

885       42 

8.0 

0.77361 

-170 

+  8 

3.09445 

+  7035  +  3 

0.70214 

+27 

-2 

0.35107 

-843  +  80 

8.2 

0.77191 

162 

8 

3.16480 

7038  +  1 

0.70241 

25 

-2 

0.34263 

804       36 

8.4 

0.77028 

154 

7 

3J3518 

7039  +  1 

a70265 

23 

—2 

0.33460 

768       34 

8.6 

0.76874 

147 

7 

3.30557 

7040  +  1 

0.70288 

20 

—1 

0J2692 

734       82 

8.8 

0.76727 

140 

6 

3.37597 

7041  +  1 

a70308 

19 

-1 

0.31958 

702       30 

9.0 

0.76586 

-134 

+  6 

3.44638 

+  7042  +  1 

0.70327 

+18 

—2 

0.31257 

-673  +  28 

9J 

0.76452 

128 

5 

3.51680 

7043  -  1 

0.70345 

16 

0J0585 

644       26 

9.4 

0.76324 

123 

6 

3J8723 

7043  +  2 

0.70362 

15 

0J9941 

617       25 

9.6 

0.76201 

117 

4 

3.65766 

7045  +  4 

0.70377 

14 

0J9324 

593       23 

9.8 

0.76064 

-113 

+4 

3.72812 

7046  +  2 

0.70391 

+13 

-1 

0J8731 

-569  +  21 

10.0 

0.75971 

-261 

+24 

3.79657 

+17620  +  3 

0.70405 

+30 

-4 

028162 

-1330  +120 

X0.5 

0.75710 

237 

21 

3.97477 

17623       4 

0.70435 

26 

Oi26832 

1210      104 

ILO 

0.75473 

216 

19 

4.15100 

17627       4 

0.70461 

22 

0.?5WI2 

1106       91 

1L5 

0.75257 

197 

16 

4J2727 

17631       4 

0.70483 

19 

0.24516 

1015       80 

12.0 

0.75060 

181 

15 

430358 

17635       3 

0.70503 

17 

—2 

0.23501 

935       71 

12.5 

0.74879 

-166 

+13 

4.67993 

+17638  +  3 

0.70520 

+15 

—1 

0.22567 

-863  +  64 

13.0 

0.74712 

154 

11 

4.85631 

17641       2 

0.70535 

14 

0.21703 

800       57 

13.5 

0.74559 

142 

10 

5.03272 

17643       2 

0.70549 

12 

0.20903 

743       51 

14UI 

0.74416 

132 

9 

5.20915 

17645       3 

a70561 

U 

0.20160 

692       46 

14.5 

0.74284 

-123 

+  8 

5.38560 

17648  +  2 

0.70572 

+  9 

—1 

0.19468 

-646  +  40 
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TABLE  XXII— Continued 


X 

W 
Y 

Ai 

A, 

X  W 
2  Y 

A,   A, 

Z 
Y 

A,   A, 

4   Z 

A,    A, 

15.0 

0.74161 

-222 

+27 

5.56208 

+35301  +  6 

0.70581 

+16   -3 

0.18822 

-1172  +137 

16.0 

0.73939 

195 

22 

5.91509 

35307   5 

0.70597 

13     2 

0.17649 

1035   114 

17.0 

0.73743 

173 

19 

6.26817 

35312   5 

0.70611 

11     1 

0.16614 

921   97 

18.0 

0.73570 

154 

16 

6.62129 

35317   4 

0.70622 

10     2 

0.15694 

824   82 

19.0 

0.73il6 

139 

13 

6.97446 

35321   3 

0.70632 

8   -1 

0.14870 

742   70 

ao.0 

0.73277 

-125 

+11 

7.32767 

+35324  +  3 

0.70640 

7   — 1 

0.14128 

-672  +  61 

21.0 

0.73151 

114 

10 

7.68091 

35327   2 

0.70646 

0.13456 

611   53 

22.0 

0.73038 

104 

9 

8.03418 

35329   2 

0.70652 

0.12846 

558   46 

23.0 

0.72935 

95 

8 

8J8748 

35331   2 

0.70657 

0.12288 

511   41 

24.0 

0.72840 

87 

7 

8.74079 

35333   2 

0.70662 

4   — 1 

0.11777 

470   36 

25.0 

0.72753 

-  80 

+  5 

9.09412 

+35335  +  2 

0.70666 

+3     0 

0.11307 

-434  +  32 

26.0 

0.72673 

-143 

+20 

9.44748 

+70674  +.5 

0.70669 

6   — 1 

0.10872 

-  776  +103 

28.0 

0.72530 

123 

15 

10.15422 

70679  +  4 

0.70675 

5   — 1 

0.10096 

672   84 

30.0 

0.72407 

-108 

+13 

10J6101 

+70683  +  3 

0.70680 

+4   -1 

0J)9424 

~  589  +  69 

82.0 

0.72299 

95 

11 

11.56785 

70686   3 

0.70684 

0.08S3S 

519   58 

34.0 

0.72204 

84 

9 

12.27471 

70689   2 

0.70687 

0.06316 

462   49 

36.0 

0.72120 

75 

8 

12.96160 

70691   2 

0.70689 

0.07854 

413   41 

38.0 

0.72045 

68 

7 

13.68852 

70693   2 

0.70691 

■    A       •  • 

0.07441 

372   35 

40.0 

0.71977 

-  61 

+  6 

14.39545 

+  70695   1 

0.70693 

+2 

0.07069 

-336  +  30 

42.0 

0.71916 

55 

5 

15.10240 

70696   2 

0.70695 

0.06733 

306   27 

44.0 

0.71861 

50 

4 

153»36 

70698   1 

0.70696 

0.06427 

279   23 

46.0 

0.71810 

46 

4 

16.51634 

70699   0 

0.70698 

0.06148 

256   20 

48.0 

0.71764 

-  43 

+  3 

17.22333 

+  70699  +  1 

0.70699 

+1 

000892 

-236  +  17 

50.0 

0.71721 

-170 

+49 

17.93032 

+353509  +13 

0.70700 

+3 

-  942  +269 

60.0 

0.71551 

121 

30 

21.46541 

353522   8 

0.70703 

0.04713 

673   168 

70.0 

0.71430 

91 

20 

25.00063 

353530   5 

0.70705 

0.04040 

505   112 

80.0 

0.71340 

70 

+14 

28.53593 

353535  +  8 

0.70706 

0.03535 

393   79 

90.0 

0.71270 

-  56 

32.07127 

353538   .. 

0.70707 

+1 

0.03142 

-314  +  55 

UNLO 

0.71213 

35.60666 

0.70708 

0.02828 

00 

0.70711 

00 

0.70711 

0. 
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TABLE  XXIII 

Yabies  of  Umithig  Chang9  of  hiductcmce  with  the  Fnqugncy 


21 

single  wire 

d 

Fuallel  wires 

8a 

Clrcnlar  Riiics 

P 

\  L  7x-oo 

Ai       A, 

P 

Ai       As 

p 

VL/x-oo 

Ai       As 

50 

0U>7906 

5 

0.13445 

-1201  +  342 

6 

.12244 

859        206 

100 

0.06485 

-988  +538 

7 

.11385 

653        137 

100 

0.08756 

-1710  +987 

200 

5497 

450      173 

8 

.10732 

516         84 

200 

7046 

723      294 

300 

5047 

277       82 

9 

.10216 

-  432 

30O 

6323 

429      134 

400 

4770 

195       47 

400 

5894 

295       75 

500 

4575 

-148  +  30 

10 
20 

0.09784 
7706 

-2078  +1219 
859       359 

500 

5600 

-220  +  47 

600 

0.04427 

-118  +  21 

30 

6847 

500        160 

600 

0.05380 

-173+32 

700 

4309 

97        15 

40 

6347 

340         88 

700 

5207 

141       23 

800 

4213 

82        11 

50 

6007 

-  252  +    55 

800 

5066 

118       17 

900 

4131 

-71+9 

60 

0.05755 

-  197  +    37 

900 

4948 

-  101  +  13 

1000 

004060 

-411  +207 

70 

5557 

160         26 

1000 

0.04847 

-  574  +297 

2000 

3649 

204       72 

80 

5397 

134         20 

2000 

4273 

277      101 

3000 

3445 

131       36 

90 

5263 

-  114  +    15 

3000 

3996 

176       50 

4000 

3314 

95       22 

4000 

3820 

126       29 

5000 

3219 

-74+14 

100 
200 

0.05149 
4506 

-643  +  336 
307        113 

5000 

-    97+19 

6000 

0.03145 

-60+10 

300 

4199 

194         56 

6000 

0.03597 

-78+13 

7000 

3065 

50         7 

400 

4005 

138         32 

7000 

3519 

65        10 

8000 

3035 

43         6 

500 

3867 

-  106  +    21 

8000 

3454 

55         8 

9000 

2992 

-37+4 

600 

0.03761 

-85+14 

9000 

3399 

-48+6 

10000 

0UX2955 

-224  +108 

700 

3676 

71         11 

10000 

0.03351 

-  285  +140 

2731 

116       40 

800 

3605 

60          8 

3066 

145       50 

30000 

2615 

76       20 

900 

3545 

-52+6 

30000 

2921 

95       25 

40000 

2539 

56        12 

40000 

2826 

70       16 

50000 

2483 

-44+8 

1000 
2000 

0.03493 
3183 

-309+154 
155         53 

!       50000 

2756 

-54+10 

60000 

0.02438 

-36+6 

3000 

3028 

102         27 

60000 

0.02702 

-44+7 

70000 

2402 

30         4 

4000 

2926 

75         17 

70000 

2658 

37         5 

80000 

2372 

26         3 

5000 

2851 

-58+11 

80000 

2621 

32         4 

90000 

23«6 

-23+2 

6000 

0.02793 

-    47  +      7 

90000 

2589 

-28+3 

100000 

0.02323 

4  j^tf  4ft 

7000 

2746 

40          6 

100000 

0.02561 

1000000 

1913 

3000 
9000 

2706 
2672 

34           4 
-    30  +      3 

1000000 

2072 

10000 

2643 

aao 
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TABLE  XXIV 

Values  of  the  Argument  x©  for  Copper  Wires  I  mm-  Radius  and  Cofiductivity  5.811x10^ 

c  g,  s.  Units 


1 

cyclMper 
locond 

xo 

A 

moton 

f 

cyclM  ptf 

Mcmd 

u 

k 
incMn 

100 

0.2142 
.3029 
.3710 
.4284 
.4790 

0.5247 
.5667 
.6058 
.6426 
.6774 

0.9579 
1.1732 
1.3547 
1.5146 

1.6592 
1.7921 
1.9158 
2.0321 

2.142 
2.623 
3.029 
3.710 
4.284 

50000 

60000 
70000 
80000 
90000 

100000 
150000 
200000 
250000 
300000 

333333 
375000 
428570 
500000 
600000 

700000 
750000 
800000 
900000 
1000000 

1500000 
3000000 

4.790 
5.247 
5.667 
6.058 
6.426 

6.774 

8.296 

9.579 

10.710 

11.732 

12.367 
13.117 
14.023 
15.146 
16.592 

17.921 
18.550 
19.158 
20.321 
21.42 

26.23 
37.10 

6000 

200 

5000 

300 

4286 

400 

3750 

500 

3333 

600 

3000 

700 

2000 

800 

1500 

900 

1200 

1000 

1000 

2000 

900 

3000 

800 

4000 
5000 

""••^■"•"» 

700 
600 

6000 

500 
429 

7000 

400 

80QP 

375 

9000 

333 

300 

10000 
15000 
20000 
30000 
40000 

30000 
20000 
15000 

■ 

10000 
7500 

200 
100 

INDEX 


[Italicized  page  numbers  refer  to  examples  niastrating  the  formalaa    Proper  names  are  also  itali- 
cised.] 


Absolute  formulas :  Mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  circles,  6,  7,  9,  20 y  21  ^  2j;  mu- 
tual inductance  of  concentric,  coaxial  solenoids,  64,  73,  7^,  9//  mutual  inductance 
of  coaxial  solenoids,  64,  69,  73,  8g;  self-inductance  of  solenoids,  117,  118,  7^9, 
^J^i  ^33*  Table  IV;  mutual  inductance  of  circle  and  solenoid,  99,  100,  /oj, 
io6y  107 J  loSy  log;  inductance  of  rectangle  of  rectangular  section,  155. 

Absolute  invariant  17. 

Adjacent  conductors.    See  Linear  conductors. 

Atrey,    See  Searle  and  Airey, 

Ampere  balance.    See  Current  balance. 

Amplitude  of  incomplete  elliptic  integrals,  64,  100. 

Annular  area,  geometric  mean  distcmce  of,  168,  169;  geometric  mean  distance  of 
point  to  area,  169. 

Annulus.    See  Annular  area. 

Approximate  formulas;  inductance  of  solenoid  of  more  than  one  layer,  Cohen,  140, 
ijo;  inductance  of  circular  ring,  Kirchhoff,  no,  T14;  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial 
solenoids  of  equal  length,  55,  iS;  inductance  of  coil  of  rectangular  cross  section, 
Maxwell^  135,  143;  retry  126, 14s:  mutual  inductance  of  coudal  circles,  Wiede- 
mann,  footnote  13. 

Arithmetical  mean  distance,  171,  172. 

Arithmetical  mean  square  distance,  171,  172. 

Asymptotic  formulas  for  IV,  K,  and  Z,  176. 

Attraction  of  coils.     See  Current  balance. 

Ayrtan  And /ones  current  balance,  104, 


B 


Bar.     See  Rectan^lar  bar. 
iS'^r  and  ^' functions,  174,  175. 
Bessel  functions,  15,  174. 
Bl&ihy,  inductance  of  a  ring,  113. 
Breailthj  equivalent  of  coil  38,  47,  4S, 
BrofHTVtch,  16,  III,  113. 


Campbell,  extension  of  Jones'* s  formula,  100,  /op/  form  for  standard  of  mutual  in- 
ductance, 108. 

Choice  of  formulas:  Mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  circles,  19;  mutual  inductance  of 
coaxial  coils  of  rectangular  section,  43;  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  solenoids,  73, 
83,  84^  86;  inductance  of  solenoids,  125;  inductance  of  coils  of  rectangular  cross 
section,  142. 

Circles.     See  Coaxial  circles,  Circular  areas.  Circle  and  coaxial  solenoid. 

Circle  and  coaxial  solenoid,  mutual  inductance  of,  98-110. 

Circular  areas:  Geometric  mean  distance  of,  167;  geometric  mean  distance  of  a 
point  from,  169;  geometric  mean  distance  of  two,  170;  arithmetical  mean  distance 
of,  171;  arithmetical  mean  square  distance  of,  171. 
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Circular  coils  of  rectangular  cross  section :  Inductance  of,  135-150;  choice  of  formu- 
las,  142 ;  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial,  33-52 ;  choice  of  formulas,  42. 

Coaxial  circles :  Formulas  for  the  inductance  of,  6-32 ;  choice  of  formulas,  19 ;  sum- 
mary of  formulas,  19. 

Coaxial  coils  of  rectangular  cross  section :  Formulas  for  the  mutual  inductance  of, 
33-^2 ;  choice  of  formulas,  42. 

Coaxial  solenoids :  Formulas  for  the  mutual  inductance  of,  52-98 ;  case  where  coils 
are  not  concentric,  59,  64,  73;  choice  of  formulas,  73,  Sj^S^,  86, 

Coefficients:  In  Stefan* s  formula  (90),  196;  in  hypergeometrical  series  of  Mathy 
formula  (18),  220;  in  formulas  (40),  (43),  and  (56),  221,  222. 

Coffin y  Absolute  formula  for  mutual  inductance  of  equal  circles,  14,  15, 30;  coaxial 
solenoids,  73 ;  inductance  of  solenoid,  11^,  I2g ;  derivation  of  Lorenz^s  formula,  118. 

Cohen^  absolute  formula  for  the  mutual  mductance  of  coaxial  solenoids  64,  69,  73, 
7By  79,  9//  correction  of  Wien'^s  formula,  iii ;  approximate  formula  for  the  induc- 
tance of  solenoids  of  several  layers,  140,  /5a 

Complementary  modulus,  8,  10,  11. 

Complete  elliptic  integrals.    See  Elliptic  integrals. 

Concentric  coaxial  solenoids.    See  Coaxial  solenoids. 

Concentric  conductors,  inductance  of,  158;  with  high  frequency,  179. 

Conductors.    See  Concentric  conductors,  linear  conductors,  rings,  tubes,  tapes,  etc. 

Constant  of  Lorenz  apparatus.    See  Lorenz  apparatus. 

Constants.    See  Tables  of  constants,  etc. 

Correction,  of  current  sheet  formulas  for  inductance  of  solenoids  for  winding  of 
round  wire,  122,  I2y;  for  unequal  distribution  of  current  over  cross  section  of  coil, 
140-142, 147-149;  of  simple  expression  for  toroidal  coil,  125. 

Correction  factor.    See  End  correction,  correction,  etc. 

Cross  section.  See  Coaxial  coils  of  rectangular  cross  section.  Circular  coils  of  rec- 
tan^lar  cross  section,  Equal  coils  of  rectangular  cross  section.  Square  cross 
section. 

Current  balance,  oiAyrtan  a.nd/oneSf  104^  106;  of  National  Physical  Laboratory,  /o/. 

Current  sheets,  76,  97,  119. 

Cylindrical  wire.    See  Straight  cylindrical  wire. 

Cylindrical  coils.    See  Solenoids,  Coaxial  solenoids. 

Cylindrical  conductors.    See  Linear  conductors. 


Decrease  of  inductance  with  the  frequency :  General  considerations,  172 ;  of  straight 
cylindrical  wires,  173, 174, 177,  179,  iSj-iSs;  of  two  parallel  cylindrical  wires,  180, 
181, 18^ y  186;  of  a  circular  ring,  181,  182,  i86y  187, 

Differential  coefficients,  34,  39. 

Dimensions  of  equivalent  current  sheet  76,  97,  119. 

Disk  in  Lorenz  apparatus.    See  Lorenz  apparatus. 

Distribution  of  current.  See  Correction  for  unequal.  High  frequency  formulas.  In- 
crease of  resistance,  Decrease  of  inductance. 

Dynamometers :  Grayy  60,  86;  Ayrtofi  BnA  Jones y  io4y  106. 

E 

"Kddy  currents.  See  High  frequency  formulas,  Decrease  of  inductance,  Increase  of 
resistance. 

Ellipse.    See  Elliptical  area. 

Elliptical  area,  geometric  mean  distance  of,  167. 

Elliptic  integrals.  See  also  Incomplete  elliptic  integrals,  mutual  inductance  formu- 
las involving  6,  7,  9,  64,  68,  71,  98,  99,  100;  inductance  of  solenoids,  118;  series 
expansions  for  complete,  8,  9 ;  tables  of,  as  functions  of  tan  y^  193 ;  Legendre^s 
Tables,  202-212. 

End  correction :  For  mutual  inductance  of  equal  concentric  solenoids,  55 ;  for  self- 
inductance  of  solenoids,  119-121,  130-132 y  223-225. 

End  e£fect.    See  End  correction. 
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Bqual  circles*  mutual  inductance  of  14,  28,  jo,  18. 

Equal  coils  of  rectangular  cross  section,  mutual  inductance  of,  33,  39,  40,  ^,  ^5,  ^/, 

Equal  parallel  rectangles.    See  Parallel  rectangles. 

Equal  squares.    See  Squares,  Geometric  mean  distance. 

Equal  solenoids,  mutual  inductance  of,  69-71,  94-97- 

Equal  radii.  See  Equal  circles.  Equal  coils  01  rectang^ar  cross  section,  Equal 
solenoids,  Solenoids  of  equal  radii. 

Equal  cross  section.    See  Equal  coils  of  rectangular  cross  section. 

Equivident  circles.    See  Equivalent  filaments. 

Equivalent  breadth.    See  E<][uivalent  filaments. 

Equivalent  radius.    See  Eqmvalent  filaments. 

Equivalent  length.    See  Dmiensions  of  equivalent  current  sheet 

Equivalent  filaments,  38,  39,  47,  48. 

Errors  in  Rowland* s  and  RayleigK's  formulas,  36,  37. 

Exact  formulas.    See  Absolute  formulas. 

Examples  illustrating  the  formulas :  For  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  circles,  20-32; 
mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  coils  of  rectangular  cross  section,  44r-^2;  mutual  in- 
ductance of  coaxial  solenoids,  77-98;  mutual  inductance  of  circle  and  solenoid, 
103-110;  self -inductance  of  circular  ring,  11  4^1  is;  self-inductance  of  solenoids, 
126-13^;  self-inductance  of  coils  of  rectangular  cross  section,  142-150;  self  and 
mutual  inductance  of  linear  conductors,  i $9-166;  inductance  and  resistance  with 
high  frequency,  183-187, 

Extension  of  AfaxwelPs  series  formula  for  circles,  14,  30;  MaxwelPs  formula  for 
equal,  concentric  solenoids,  53, 77-80;  RhitVs  formula  for  coaxial  solenoids,  57-59, 
80-86;  Jones'* s  formula  for  circle  and  solenoid,  loi,  102, 103-106^  108,  109;  Ray- 
leigh^s  and  Nivens^s  formula  for  the  inductance  of  solenoids,  117, 129  ;  KusselPs 
formulas  for  Wy  K,  and  Z,  176. 


Pilaments.    See  Equivalent  filaments. 

Force  of  attraction  of  coils.    See  Dynamometers,  Current  balances. 

Formulas.  See  Absolute  formulas.  Approximate  formulas.  Correction  formulas,  In- 
terpolation formulas. 

Frequency.     See  High  frequency  formulas. 

Frdhlichy  inductance  of  toroidal  coil,  125. 

Functions.  See  Bessel  functions,  p  function,  q  series,  Ber  and  bet  functions,  AV^- 
and  kei  functions,  tables,  coefficients,  IV^  K,  and  Z, 


General  term:  In  Wallis's  formulas  for  F  and  ^,9;  in  formulas  (5)  and  (6),  o,  10; 
in  HavcJock*s  formula  for  coaxial  solenoids,  56;  in  Gray's  and  S^rle  and  Airey's 
formulas,  63;  in  Russell's  formula  for  coaxial  solenoid,  68;  in  Lorenz's  formula 
for  circle  and  solenoid,  99;  in  the  Webster-Havelock  formula,  121;  in  Russell's 
formulas  for  W^,  K,  and  2,  176. 

Geometric  mean  distance,  42, 5^,  166-170. 

Glazebrooky  34. 

Gray^  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  solenoids,  59,  60,  86^9;  dynamometer,  60,  86; 
geometric  mean  distance  formulas,  170. 


Harmonics.    See  Zonal  harmonics. 

Havelock,  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  circles,  15,  16,  27 ^  29,  jo;  mutual  inductance 

of  coaxial  solenoids,  55,  56,  72,  78;  mutual  inductance  of  short  secondary  on  long 

primaiT,  68;  self-inductance  of  solenoids  (see  Webster). 
Heavisiae,  equal  coaxial  solenoids,  55,  78;  high  frequency  formulas,  173. 
HickSy  inductance  of  a  ring,  113. 
High  frequency  formulas,  11 1,  172-187. 
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Himstedty  mutual  inductance  of  9olenoids,  72. 

Hollow  tube.     See  Tube. 

Hypergeometric  Series,  17,  56,  Table  XVII. 


Illustration  of  formulas.    See  Examples  for  illustrating  the  formulas. 

Incomplete  elli{>tic  integrals,  64,  67,  100. 

Increase  of  resistance  with  the  frequency,    172-174,    177,    178-183,  183-187,  Table 

XXII. 
Infinite  solenoid,  inductance  of,  116. 
Insulation  of  wires,  correction  for,  138,  139,  140-142. 
Integrals.    See  Elliptic  integrals.  Incomplete  elliptic  integrals. 
Interpolation :    In  Tables  XV  and  XVI,  12;  in  Table  XXII,  177;  formula  for,  214. 
Invariant.    See  Absolute  invariant. 


Jacobin  q  series,  11,  12,  65-67,  120,  121;  Theta  functions,  66. 

Jones,  mutual  inductance  of  circle  and  solenoid,  99,  102, 106;  see  also  Ayrtofiy 

Campbell, 
Joubeti,    See  Mascart, 

E 

"Kjelvin,  resistance  and  inductance  of  straight  wires  at  high  frequency,  173,  174;  ber 

and  bei  functions,  175. 
Ker  and  Kei  functions,  175. 
Kirchhoff,  inductance  of  a  ring,  no,  114;  inductance  of  a  solenoid,  118;  summation 

formula  for  the  inductance  of  a  solenoid,  123;  inductance  of  a  square,  154;  formula 

for  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  coils,  73. 

L 

Landen^s  transformation,  7. 

layers,  coils  of  several.    See  Solenoids. 

Legendre^s  tables,  6,  8,  10,  20,  44, 100,  Tables  XII  and  XIII. 

Limiting  formulas  for  resistance  and  inductance  of  straight  wires  with  the  fre- 
quency, 177. 

Line,  geometric  mean  distance  of,  167;  geometrical  mean  distance  of  two  lines,  168, 
169,  170;  arithmetical  mean  distance  of,  171;  arithmetical  mean  square  distance  of, 
171. 

Linear  conductors,  self  and  mutual  inductance  of,  150-159, 1^^166;  mutual  induc- 
tance of  two  conductors  in  the  same  straight  line,  152,  loi. 

Logarithms.     See  Natural  logarithms. 

Long  coils,  mutual  inductance,  choice  of  formulas,  73-77;  self-inductance  of,  116, 
117,  120,  i2g,  130-133, 

LorenZy  apparatus,  34*  /oj,  107;  mutual  inductance  of  circle  and  solenoid,  98;  induc- 
tance of  solenoids,  117,  118,  /-pp,  130,  132, 133, 

LyUy  mutual  inductance  of  coils  of  rectangular  cross  section,  38,  47,  48, 

M 

'Martens,  mutual  inductance  of  rectangles,  156. 

Mascart,  55. 

Mathy,  corrected  formula  of,  for  coaxial  circles,  17, 31;  simple  special  formula  de- 
rived from  this,  18,  32. 

Maxwell,  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  circles,  6-8,  13,  20,  21,  28,  Table  I;  mutual 
inductance  of  equal  coaxial,  concentric  solenoids,  53,  77,  jg,  80;  inductance  of  a 
ring,  no.  III,  114,  115;  inductance  of  coil  of  rectangular  cross  section,  135,  136, 
J 42,  J 43:  correction  for  distribution  of  current  in  round  wires,  140. 
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McOill  University,  Lorenz  apparatus  of,  loj. 

Method  of  obtaining  dimension  of  coils.  Sge  Dimensions  of  equivalent  current 
sheets. 

Minchtn,  inductance  of  ring,  113. 

Misprints  in  authorities  quoted,  34,  55,  64,  100,  loj,  170. 

Modified  Radius.    See  Equivalent  filaments. 

Modulus.    See  Elliptic  integrals,  Incomplete  integrals,  Complementary  modulus. 

Multiple  conductors,  inductance  of,  159, 16^, 

Mutual  inductance.  See  detailed  headings,  such  as  Coaxial  circles.  Coaxial  sole- 
noids, etc. 

Mutual  inductance  by  means  of  self-inductance  formulas,  71,  95,  96. 

N 

JXag-aokay  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  circles,  11,  12,  26^  27^  Table  XV  and  XVI; 
mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  solenoids  64-67,  73,  ^9,  91-93:  inductance  of  sole- 
noids, 119-121, 130-132, 

Nasmyth^  87. 

National  Physical  Laboratory,  current  balance  of,  107, 

Natural  logarithms  of  numbers  from  i  to  100,  Table  XI. 

Neumann y  inductance  of  straight  cylindrical  wire,  151,  759/  mutual  inductance  of 
parallel  rectangles,  156, 164. 

Nicholson  y  inductance  and  resistance  of  parallel  wires  at  high  frequency,  180. 

Niven.    See  RayUigh. 

Noninductive  Shunts,  inductance  of,  158. 


Ohm,  determination  of,  34 ;  see  also  Lorenz  apparatus. 

Olshausen^  absolute  formulas  for  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  coils,  73. 


p  function  of  Weierstrass,  17,  65. 

Parallel  bars.    See  Rectan^plar  bars. 

Parallel  circles.    See  Coaxial  circles. 

Parallel  lines.    See  Lines. 

Parallel  rectangles.    See  Rectangles. 

Parallel  sc^uares.    See  Squares. 

Parallel  wires,  mutual  inductance  of,  151, 160;  see  also  Return  circuit. 

Parameter,  in  Olshausen^s  formula,  73. 

Permeability.    See  High  frequency  formulas,  Linear  conductors. 

Perry y  inductance  of  coil  of  rectangular  cross  section,  136, 143. 

Pitch  of  windinj;,  76,  j?/,  1 19. 

Plane,  coaxial  circles  m  the  same,  14,  15,  iS. 


q  Series  of  Jacobi,  11,  65-67. 
Quadratures,  formula  of,  34,  35,  ^5,  46 y  90. 


Vtjayleigh  (also  Rayleigh  and  Niven)^  formula  of  quadratures,  ^,  35,  ^5,  4&y  go;  in- 
ductance of  circular  ring,  11 1,  //^,  7/5;  inductance  of  solenoids,  116,  I2&-I2g;  in- 
ductance and  resistance  of  straight  wires  at  high  frequency,  173,  177. 

Rectangles,  geometric  mean  distance  of,  see  Rectangular  area ;  inductance  of,  154, 
155*  ^^3f  ^04:  mutual  inductance  of  parallel  rectangles,  155,  16^. 

Rectangular  areas,  geometric  mean  distance  of,  167,  168;  geometrical  mean  distance 
of  two,  170. 
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Rectangular  bars,  inductance  of,  152,  153, 162;  mutual  inductance  of,  153,  154. 

Rectangular  cross  section.  See  Coaxial  coils  of  rectangular  cross  section,  Equal 
coils  of  rectangular  cross  section. 

Reduction  from  current  sheet  to  winding  of  round  wires,  122, 128 ,  Tables  VII  and 
VIII. 

Resistance.    See  Increase  of  resistance  with  the  frequency. 

Return  Circuit,  inductance  of  i>arallel  wire,  151,  152,  i6r;  same  at  high  frequency, 
180,  181,  /8jy  186;  inductance  with  rectangular  cross  section,  154, 162, 

Ring,  inductance  of  circular  solid,  110-112,  114;  inductance  wit£  elliptical  cross 
section,  113 ;  inductance  and  resistance  with  high  frequency,  181,  182, 186. 

Rditiy  Mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  solenoids,  57,  58,  80-84,  8y, 

Rosa,  extension  of  Maxwell's  formula  for  coaxial  coils,  14,  ^o;  mutual  inductance 
of  coils  of  rectangular  cross  section,  39,  ^9,  w;  Rosa-  IVeinstein  formula  for  co£usJal 
coils,  40,  41, 5/,  69-71,  94-^7;  extension  of  Searle  and  Airey^s  formula  61-63,  82- 
86 f  94;  mutual  inductance  of  circle  and  solenoid,  loi,  102,  loj,  los,  log;  correc- 
tion for  inductance  of  toroidal  coil,  125, 134, 135;  correction  of  current  sheet  for- 
mulas for  winding  of  round  wires,  122, 128-130,  Tables  VII  and  VIII ;  correction 
for  distribution  of  current  in  coil  of  rectangular  cross  section,  138,  139,  141,  i^ 
I  SO,  Tables  IX  and  X ;  geometric  mean  distance,  168-170 ;  arithmetical  mean  dis- 
tance and  arithmetical  mean  square  distance,  171,  172. 

Rowland,  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  coils,  ^3,  34, 44,  4$, 

Russell,  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  solenoids,  67,  68,  69,  83;  self -inductance  of 
solenoids,  121;  formulas  for  the  functions  IV,  K,  and  Z,  175,  176;  inductance  and 
^resistance  of  concentric  main,  179. 


Savidge,  tables  of  functions  for  high  frequency  calculations,  175,  176. 

Searle  and  Airey,  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  solenoids,  61-^3,  82-86,  04. 

Self-inductance,  mutual  inductance  by  means  of,  41,  ^2,  7i»  95,  96;  see  also  detailed 
headings  as  Solenoids,  Circular  coils  of  rectangular  cross  sections,  etc. 

Series  formulas  for  F  and  E,  8,  9,  22,  see  Hypergeometric  Series,  JF,  Y,  and  Z 
functions,  and  other  detailed  headings. 

Short  coils,  inductance  of  short  solenoids,  116,  120, 126, 128,  ijo. 

Short  secondary  on  long  primary,  mutual  inductance  of,  68,  69,  pj,  94. 

Shunts.    See  Noninductive  shunts. 

Simple  formula  for  certain  coaxial  circles,  18,  J2, 

Single  layer  coils.    See  Solenoids,  Circle  and  coaxial  solenoids. 

Solenoids,  inductance  of  infinite,  116;  inductance  of,  1 16-126, 126-13$;  inductance  of 
solenoid  of  more  than  one  layer  138-140,  j^o;  see  also  Coaxial  solenoids. 

Solid  Ring.    See  Ring. 

Squares,  inductance  01,  154,  162,  164;  mutual  inductance  of  parallel,  155,  156,  164; 
geometric  mean  distance  of,  167. 

Square  cross  section,  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  coils  of,  39,  41,  ^7,  49, 

Stefan,  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  coils,  40;  inductance  of  circular  coil  of  rectan- 
gular cross  section,  137,  144-147,  149;  correction  for  distribution  of  current  in 
round  wires,  141. 

Stirling's  constants,  17,  19. 

Straight  cylindrical  wire,  inductance  of,  150,  151,  759,  160;  inductance  and  resist- 
ance of,  at  high  frequency,  173-179, 183-18$,  Tables  XXII,  XXIII. 

Strasser,  inductance  of  single  layer  coil,  123,  124, 134, 147,  Table  V. 

Strip.    See  Tape. 

Subdivision,  calculation  of  inductance  by,  43,  74,  88-90. 

Summation  formula  for  inductance  of  solenoid,  123,  127, 

Sumec,  inductance  of  rectangle  of  rectangular  cross  section,  155. 


Tables  of  Constants,  189-230.     For  detailed  summary  see  Table  of  contents. 
Tape,  winding  of  119;  self  and  mutual  inductance  of,  156,  157, 16$;  geometric  mean 
distance  of,  168,  169. 
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• 

Taylof*s  theorem,  33. 

Terezaway  inductance  of  ring,  footnote  iii. 
Theta  functions,  66. 
Thick  current  sheet,  158,  139. 
Thin  strip.    See  Tape. 
Thin-walled  Tube.    See  Tube. 

Thomson^  }.  J.,  inductance  of  ring  of  elliptical  section,  113. 
Toroidal  coil,  inductance  of,  124,  125,  /j^. 

Tube,  inductance  of  hollow,  tubular  ring,  112,  113,  //f  /  straight  tube,  see  High  fre- 
quency formulas. 

u 

Unequal  circles.    See  Coaxial  circles. 

Unequal  cross  section,  choice  of  formulas  for  mutual  inductance  of  coils  of,  43. 

Uniform  magnetic  field,  inductance  of  ring  rotating  in,  113, 114, 

Uniform  distribution  of  current  in  cross  section,  140,  141,  147-14^;  see  also  High 

frequency  formulas. 
Uniform  wmding.    See  Dimensions  of  equivalent  current  sheets. 

w 

W,  T,  and  Z  functions,  definitions  of,  174;  expansions  for,  176,  177;  see  also  Table 

XXTT. 
JValliSy  series  expansions  for  elliptic  integrals,  9. 
Webster y  inductance  of  a  solenoid,  121,  ij2, 
Weierstrass,  p  functions,  17,  65. 
Weinsieifiy  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial  circles,  7, 2S;  mutual  inductance  of  coaxial 

coils,  40,  41, 5/,  71,  ^/  inductance  of  coil  of  rectangular  cross  section,  137, 14s. 
Wiedemann  y  mutual  inductance  of  circles,  footnote,  i^. 
Wien^  inductance  of  ring,  iii,  112 ;  ring  rotating  in  uniform  magnetic  field,  113, 114, 

T 

Y  function.    See  W,  K,  and  Z  functions. 

z 

Z  function.    See  W,  K,  and  Z  functions. 
Zonal  harmonics,  59. 
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Two  important  methods  for  determining  the  ''correction  for 
emergent  stem  "  to  be  applied  to  the  reading  of  a  mercurial  ther- 
mometer when  the  thermometer  is  not  used  with  "total  immer- 
sion" consist,  first,  in  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  stem  as  described 
by  Guillaume  *;  and,  second,  in  the  use  of  the  "fadenthermome- 
ter "  or  thread  thermometer  as  described  by  Mahlke.*  The  original 
accounts  of  these  two  methods  are  not  available  in  English  and 
neither  of  them  has  been  discussed  very  fully.  In  view  of  this 
and  of  the  further  fact  that  the  standard  of  precision  of  mercurial 
as  of  other  thermometry  has  continued  to  advance  since  the 
original  publications,  it  seems  worth  while  to  treat  the  subject 
in  some  detail.  For  various  suggestions  as  to  both  form  and 
substance  the  writer  is  much  indebted  to  other  members  of  the 
heat  division,  and  especially  to  Dr.  H.  C.  Dickinson. 

1.  THB  STANDARD  SCALE 

It  is  universally  considered  desirable  that  statements  of  tem- 
perature should  be  made  in  terms  of  the  scale  of  the  ideal-gas 
thermometer  as  an  ultimate  standard.  This  scale,  also  called  the 
"thermodynamic  scale,"  is  at  present  represented  by  a  series  of 

1  ZdtKbrift  fiir  lastituncateiiktuide.  12,  p.  69;  1893.    It,  p.  155;  1893.  *  Ibid.,  It,  p.  58:  1893. 
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numerical  values  assigned  to  certain  reproducible  "fixed  points'* 
at  which  primary  standard  determinations  of  temperature  have 
been  made  by  using  gas  thermometers  filled  with  helitun,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  or  air.  Such  a  gas  thermometer  gives  directly  only 
readings  in  terms  of  its  own  individual  scale,  but  if  the  properties 
of  the  gas  have  been  sufficiently  investigated,  corrections  may  be 
applied  which  convert  these  readings  into  values  of  the  temper- 
ature on  the  ideal-gas  scale.  Usually,  though  not  always,  these 
corrections  are  less  than  the  uncertainties  of  even  the  best  deter- 
minations of  temperattu'e  by  the  gas  thermometer. 

On  accoimt  of  the  difficulties  of  accurate  work  with  the  gas  ther- 
mometer, some  discrepancies  still  exist  in  the  values  obtained  for 
definite  fixed  points,  and  the  corrections  for  reducing  to  the  ideal- 
gas  scale  are  also  somewhat  in  doubt,  though  this  latter  uncer- 
tainty is  relatively  unimportant.  The  series  of  numbers  to  be 
adopted  as  the  most  probable  values,  on  the  ideal-gas  scale,  of 
the  temperatures  of  any  set  of  fixed  points,  is  therefore  to  a  small 
extent  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  series  of  fixed  points  and  the  numerical  values  for  their 
temperatures  adopted  by  the  authorities  of  a  given  standardizing 
laboratory  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  standard  scale  of  that 
laboratory  and  provide,  so  to  speak,  a  certain  number  of  base 
points.  The  definition  of  the  scale  is  completed  by  stating  the 
means  used  for  interpolation  between  the  base  points  in  deter- 
mining intermediate  temperatures. 

When  a  thermometric  instrument  for  such  interpolation  has 
been  standardized  at  two  or  more  base  points,  it  becomes  a  sec- 
ondary standard  for  the  given  range.  For  determining  temper- 
atures between  any  two  adjacent  base  points,  various  second- 
ary standards,  dependent  for  their  action  on  entirely  different 
physical  principles,  may  often  be  used,  and  each  form  of  instru- 
ment may  have  its  particular  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
precision,  convenience,  etc.,  for  a  given  piece  of  experimental 
work.  It  is  therefore  usual  to  have  each  interval  between  the 
base  points  covered  by  two  or  more  secondary  standards  of  diflFer- 
ent  nature.  The  greater  the  number  of  diflFerent  methods  of 
interpolation,  and  the  simpler  the  means  adequate  to  attaining  a 
satisfactory  agreement  of  the  instruments  in  defining  a  single 
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scale  over  the  interval  in  question,  the  greater  is  the  confidence 
usually  felt  that  the  scale  so  defined  would  agree  with  an  inter- 
polation by  a  primary  standard  gas  thermometer.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  this  confidence  is  always  justified. 

The  standard  scale  of  another  laboratory  may "  be  slightly 
different  because  of  the  adoption  of  other  fixed  points  or  of  other 
numerical  values  as  most  probable,  and  also  by  the  adoption  of 
other  methods  of  interpolation.  But  if  the  definitions  of  the 
scales  are  clear  in  these  respects,  each  standard  scale  is  definite 
and  the  relation  between  two  such  scales,  if  not  immediately 
evident,  may  be  found  by  shnple  experiments  capable  of  a  pre- 
cision far  surpassing  the  accuracy  with  which  the  standard  scales 
represent  the  ideal-gas  scale. 

Up  to  about  1,650°  C,  there  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
no  very  serious  divergences  of  opinion  as  to  the  base  points,  and 
the  various  methods  used  for  interpolation  also  agree  closely;  so 
that  the  expression  "standard  gas  scale"  may  be  regarded  as 
sufficiently  precise  in  meaning  for  our  present  purposes,  even 
though  we  feel  sure  that  a  slightly  closer  approximation  to  the 
ultimate  standard  scale  of  the  ideal  gas  will  be  attained  in  the 
future.' 

2.  THE  MERCURY-m-GLASS  SCALE      - 

Let  us  consider  a  mercurial  thermometer  which  has  a  capillary 
stem  of  exactly  imiform  cross  section.  Let  the  glass  be  such  that 
its  changes  of  volume  with  temperature  are  reversible  and  show 
neither  frictional  nor  viscous  hysteresis.  Let  a  mark  be  placed 
on  the  stem  exactly  at  the  point  where  the  end  of  the  mercury 
column  stands  when  the  merctuy  and  its  surroimding  glass  are 
at  the  temperature  of  the  ice  point,  and  let  another  mark  be 
similarly  placed  for  the  steam  point.  The  external  as  well  as  the 
internal  pressures  on  the  bulb  must  be  the  same  when  the  two 
marks  are  made.  Let  the  stem  be  provided  with  a  scale  of  equal 
parts  *  upon  which  these  marks  are  at  0°  and  100°,  respectively. 

*  See  Note  I  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

*  The  scak  divisions  are  to  be  of  equal  length  when  the  glass  on  which  the  graduations  are  made  is  all 
at  the  same  temperature. 
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Then  wherever  the  end  of  the  mercury  column  may  stand,  if  the 
whole  of  the  mercury  and  the  surrotmding  glass  are  at  the  same 
temperature,  and  if  the  internal  and  external  pressures  on  the 
walls  of  the  bulb  are  the  same  as  when  the  o°  and  ioo°  marks 
were  made,  the  reading  on  the  scale  is  by  definition  the  numerical 
value  of  the  temperature,  on  the  centigrade  scale  of  this  ther- 
mometer. 

The  ideal  thermometer  just  described  is,  like  the  ideal  gas, 
nonexistent.  The  actual  mercurial  thermometer  is  a  more  or  less 
approximate  representation  of  it,  and  by  the  application  of  suitable 
corrections,  the  readings  of  the  actual  thermometer  may  be 
reduced  to  those  of  the  ideal  thermometer  at  the  same  imiform 
temperature.  These  corrections  are  as  follows:  (a)  The  scale 
correction  to  allow  for  errors  of  graduation;  (6)  the  calibration 
correction  to  allow  for  nonuniformity  of  bore;  (c)  the  external 
pressure  correction  to  allow  for  the  effect  on  the  volume  of  the 
bulb,  of  variations  in  the  outside  pressure;  (d)  the  internal 
pressure  correction  to  allow  for  similar  effects  due  to  variations  of 
pressure  within;  (e)  the  zero  correction  to  allow  for  the  fact  that 
at  the  temperature  of  the  ice  point  the  reading  is  not  exactly  at 
the  zero  mark  of  the  scale ;  (/)  the  fundamental-interval  correction 
to  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  difference  of  the  readings  at  the 
temperatures  of  the  ice  and  steam  points  is  not  exactly  ioo°  of 
the  scale. 

If  the  thermometer  has  been  suitably  constructed,  all  these 
corrections  may  be  determined  by  experiment.  By  the  deter- 
mination of  the  corrections,  the  thermometer  is  converted  into 
a  primary  standard  thermometer  which  gives,  after  the  application 
to  its  readings  of  these  several  corrections,  numerical  values  of 
temperature  in  terms  of  the  mercury-in-glass  scale  of  this  partic- 
ular thermometer.*  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  discuss  these 
various  corrections,  but  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
by  means  of  them,  we  may  find  the  readings  of  an  ideally  perfect 
thermometer  made  of  the  same  glass  as  the  actual  thermometer, 
so  that  we  may  dismiss  the  corrections  from  further  consideration 
and  refer  at  once  to  the  ideal  thermometer  as  if  it  did  exist,  and 
to  its  scale  of  temperature  as  something  definite. 

*  These  corrections  have  been  discussed  by  Messrs.  Waidner  and  Dickinson  in  this  Bulletin,  t,  p.  66si 
where  full  references  will  be  found. 
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The  indications  of  a  mercury-in-glass  thermometer  depend  on 
the  relative  expansion  of  mercury  and  glass;  and  since  glass  is 
not  a  precisely  reproducible  substance  and  dijfferent  kinds  of  glass 
expand  and  contract  differently,  no  two  mercurial  thermometers 
define  precisely  the  same  scale.  Different  thermometers,  well 
made  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  kind  of  good  thennometer 
glass,  do,  however,  define  almost  exactly  the  same  scale,  which  is 
then  known  as  the  mercury-in-glass  scale  of  that  particular  glass. 
A  determination  of  temperature  even  by  a  primary  standard 
merciuial  thennometer  has  no  precise  meaning  except  in  connec- 
tion with  one  particular  glass,  and  to  give  it  any  general  signifi- 
cance the  result  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  some  scale  which  is 
better  defined,  or  more  easily  reproducible.  The  scale  actually 
used  for  this  purpose  is  the  standard  gas  scale  described  in  section 
I ,  and  to  reduce  a  primary  standard  determination  of  temperature 
on  any  merctuy-in-glass  scale  to  the  standard  gas  scale,  one  further 
correction,  the  "gas-scale  correction,"  is  needed. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  the  gas-scale  correction  is  com- 
paratively small  for  the  common  thermometer  glasses,  but  at  high 
temperatures  it  may  be  very  large.  According  to  Mahlke's 
observations,'  at  500®  C  of  the  standard  gas  scale,  a  mercurial 
thermometer  made  of  Jena  59™  borosilicate  glass  reads  527?8, 
so  that  the  gas-scale  correction  is  —  27?8. 

Ordinarily,  mercurial  thermometers  are  not  primary  standards 
but  are  standardized  by  comparison  with  other  thermometers. 
Thus,  in  any  case,  the  corrections  given  by  the  test  reduce  the  read- 
ings to  some  other  scale  than  the  mercury-in-glass  scale  of  the  ther- 
mometer being  tested,  and  it  is  most  convenient  to  make  the  reduc- 
tion directly  to  the  standard  gas  scale,  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  in  which  the  test  is  made  being  given  by  some  instrument 
which  has  been  standardized  as  a  secondary  interpolation  instru- 
ment for  the  gas  scale,  as  described  in  section  i . 

3.  THE  CORRECTION  FOR  EMERGENT  STEM 

It  was  assumed  in  the  preceding  section  that  whenever  the 
merctirial  thermometer  was  read,  the  whole  of  the  mercury  and 
the  surroimding  glass  were  at  a  unifonn  temperature,  for  if  this 

^  ■  ■  I   ■■  I  I  »  ■  ■     I  ^^^P—  ■  I  ■   I  ■    ■   I   I    M       »  I  11      ■  ■  I  111     M»    III  I  I  I     ■  ^a.— M^M^M^— » 

*  Zeitschrtft  tVa  Instrumeiiteiikunde.  16,  p.  178;  1895. 
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is  not  the  case  the  reading  has  by  itself  no  definite  meaning.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  the  results  of  testing  a  mercurial  ther- 
mometer should  be  capable  of  precise  interpretation,  the  correc- 
tions are  stated  for  "total  immersion,"  i.  e.,  they  refer  to  readings 
taken  when  the  whole  of  the  thermometer,  at  least  up  to  the  end 
of  the  mercury  column  in  the  stem,  is  immersed  or  enclosed  in  a 
bath  or  space  of  imiform  temperature. 

In  practice,  mercurial  thermonieters  are  often  used  with  only 
partial  immersion,  and  if  the  temperature  of  the  space  into  which 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  inserted  is  markedly  different  from 
that  of  the  smroundings  of  the  emergent  stem,  the  temperature  of 
a  part  of  the  stem  and  its  enclosed  mercury  columm  will  be  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  bulb  and,  furthermore,  will  not  be  uniform. 
If,  for  example,  a  high  temperature  is  to  be  determined,  the 
emergent  stem  will  be  colder,  the  mercury  column  shorter,  and  the 
reading  lower  than  if  the  thermometer  were  totally  inunersed. 
To  allow  for  this  fact,  a  "correction  for  emergent  stem,"  or  more 
briefly  a  "stem  correction,"  must  be  applied.  This  stem  cor- 
rection is  of  sensible  importance  more  frequently  than  is  some- 
times recognized,  and  may  in  extreme  cases  amotmt  to  as  much 
as  30°  C  or  even  more. 

The  temperature  of  the  glass  above  the  end  of  the  mercury 
column  has  no  direct  influence  on  the  reading.  But  mercurial 
thermometers  for  use  above  200°  or  250°  C  have  to  be  filled  above 
the  mercury  with  nitrogen  or  other  inert  gas  under  pressure,  to 
prevent  the  mercury  from  boiling,  so  that  raising  the  whole  of 
such  a  thermometer  to  a  high  temperature  might,  by  increasmg 
the  internal  pressure  beyond  that  intended  by  the  maker,  cause 
an  explosion  and  the  destruction  of  the  thermometer.  In  any 
high-temperature  mercurial  thermometer  used  with  the  gas  space 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  to  be  measured,  there  is  a  trouble- 
some tendency  for  the  mercury  to  distill  off  and  condense  in  the 
colder  part  of  the  gas  space.  It  may  be  impossible  to  reunite  the 
resulting  drops  of  mercury  with  the  column  below,  so  that  an 
error  is  produced  equivalent  to  a  permanent  depression  of  the  ice 
point.  To  reduce  this  distillation,  the  temperature  of  the  meniscus 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  so  that  high-temperature  mer- 
curial thermometers  must,  in  general,  be  used  with  a  portion  of 
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the  stem  emergent  and  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that  of 
the  bulb. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases  it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  determine 
the  stem  correction  closer  than  to  about  5  per  cent  of  itself.  For 
frequently  when  the  correction  is  large,  which  occurs  usually  only 
in  work  at  high  temperatures,  such  causes  as  imsteadiness  of  the 
temperature  or  failure  of  the  thermometer  to  repeat  its  readings 
under  identical  conditions,  make  it  impossible  to  be  certain  of  the 
final  result  of  the  measurement  of  a  temperature  closer  than  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  stem  correction,  no  matter  how  exactly 
this  value  itself  may  be  known.  We  shall  speak  of  such  work  as 
"ordinary, work,"  in  distinction  from  "work  of  high  precision," 
in  which  a  greater  final  certainly  in  the  result  is  attainable  and  the 
highest  possible  accuracy  is  desired. 

The  magnitude  of  the  stem  correction  can  be  found  either 
directly  or  by  calculation.  Since  it  obviously  depends  on  the 
length  and  temperature  of  the  emergent  stem,  it  can,  in  principle, 
be  calculated  from  measurements  of  these  quantities  in  connection 
with  data  on  the  relative  expansion  of  mercury  in  the  glass  of  the 
stem;  but  certain  difficulties  in  both  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  this  method  make  it  advisable,  in  most  cases,  to  use  the  much 
simpler  direct  method  described  by  Guillaume.  This  will  be 
treated  first. 

4.  THB  USE  OF  AN  AUXILIARY  STEM 

Let  SB  (Fig.  i)  be  the  thermometer  of  which  the  stem  correction 
is  to  be  determined,  immersed  to  the  level  A  in  a  bath  or  space  of 
uniform  or  nearly  uniform  temperature.  Let  the  bulb  B  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  up  at  least  to  the  level  d,  have  the  uniform 
temperature  /°,  expressed  in  the  standard  gas  scale.  The  upper 
part  of  the  stem  and  enclosed  mercury  column  ending  in  the 
meniscus  at  c,  have  a  different  temperature,  lower  let  us  say. 

Let  i4  be  an  auxiUary  stem  similar  in  material  and  construction 
to  a  portion  of  the  workmg  stem  S  and  of  approximately  the  same 
inside  and  outside  dimensions.  It  is  to  be  sealed  at  both  ends 
and  the  space  above  the  mercury  is  to  be  exhausted  or  filled  with 
gas  under  pressure  to  correspond  with  the  conditions  in  5.  ^4  is 
provided,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meniscus,  with  a  scale  of  equal 
parts,  e.  g.,  a  millimeter  scale.    The  length  /  of  the  mercury 
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column  in  A  must  be  sufiGicient  that  when  A  is  placed  parallel  and 
close  to  the  working  stem  5  and  with  its  meniscus  at  the  same 
level  c,  its  lower  end  at  d  reaches  into  the  region  of  uniform  tem- 
perature. The  magnitude  of  /  is  of  little  importance  so  long  as 
it  is  great  enough.  It  is  assumed  that  both  A  and  5  are  of  sensibly 
uniform  bore. 


I 
I     I 


--- * 


— I — ±.-<i 


I 


Fig.  1 


When  A  and  S  are  thus  placed  parallel  and  close  together,  the 
temperature  at  any  given  level  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same 
in  both,  this  temperature  being,  on  the  average,  lower  than  t? 
between  c  and  d,  if  /^  is  above  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  emergent  stem.  If  A  were  now  totally  immersed  and 
thus  brought  to  the  temperature  t^  ,  its  meniscus  would  rise  by  a 
distance  J  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  temperature  of  most  or  all 
of  its  elements.  Since  5  is  of  the  same  glass  as  Ay  the  same 
increase  of  length  of  the  mercury  column  cd  ia  S  would  occur  if 
the  temperature  of  each  of  its  elements  were  also  raised  to  ^  by 
total  immersion,  while  no  change  would  occur  in  the  volume  of 
the  mercury  below  d  since  that  is  already  at  the  temperature  ^. 
Hence  the  meniscus  in  5  would  rise  by  the  same  amount  J,  and 
J  is  the  linear  magnitude  of  the  stem  correction  to  be  appUed  to 
the  reading  on  the  working  stem  5  to  reduce  the  reading  to  the 
condition  of  total  immersion.     The  correction  in  degrees  is  then 
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given  by  the  equation 

K^nJ  (i) 

in  which  n  is  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  scale  of  5,  at  the  level 
c,  included  in  one  scale  division  of  the  auxiUary  stem  A.  The 
problem  is  now  to  determine  the  value  of  J  from  observations 
on  A,  and  for  this  purpose  we  need,  in  addition  to  the  reading 
when  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  the  reading  with  total 
immersion  at  the  temperature  t?. 

If  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  during  the  comparison  of 
high-temperature  thermometers  in  a  well-stirred  oil  bath,  the 
operation  is  very  simple.  After  an  observation  of  the  position  of 
its  meniscus  when  at  the  level  c,  the  auxiliary  stem  is  lowered  to  a 
position  of  total  immersion,  left  a  short  time  (to  be  determined 
by  trial)  till  it  assumes  the  uniform  temperature  t^,  then  quickly 
raised  just  far  enough  to  make  another  observation  possible,  and 
read  immediately.  The  glass  of  the  stem  being  thick  and  a  poor 
conductor,  the  reading  after  raising  changes  but  slowly,  and  if 
made  at  once  may  be  taken  as  the  reading  for  total  immersion. 
The  difference  of  the  two  readings  is  the  value  of  J  in  terms  of  the 
scale  of  A. 

Under  the  above  conditions,  when  the  space  of  uniform  tem- 
perature is  large  enough  to  permit  of  total  immereion  of  the  auxil- 
iary  stem,  the  method  just  given  is  the  simplest  and  most  expe- 
ditious possible  for  finding  the  stem  correction.  If  A  satisfies  the 
conditions  of  being  made  of  the  same  glass  as  5,  and  of  approxi- 
mately  the  same  dhnensions,  it  requires  no  preliminary  study. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  length  of  its  divisions  be  known  in 
millimeters.  All  that  is  needed  for  converting  J  into  degrees  of 
the  working  stem  5  is  that  the  number  n  of  degrees  on  S  per  scale 
division  of  A  shall  be  known.  This  may  be  found,  after  removal 
from  the  bath,  by  using  A  as  a  scale  with  which  to  measure  the 
degrees  on  5.  Since  the  two  scales  are  graduated  on  glass  of  the 
same  kind,  the  fact  that  the  comparison  is  made  at  room  tempera- 
ture instead  of  the  higher  temperature  does  not  introduce  any 
error.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  value  of  to  be  known,  even 
approximately,  so  that  the  stem  correction  may  be  applied  to  the 
reading  of  S  before  any  other  corrections  and  even  if  the  other 
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corrections — zero  correction,  reduction  to  gas  scale,  etc. — ^are 
unknown. 

If  the  space  of  uniform  temperature  is  not  long  enough  for  total 
immersion  of  the  auxiliary  stem,  the  foregoing  method  can  not 
be  used;  and  if  the  space,  though  long  enough,  is  changing  in 
temperature  rather  rapidly,  the  time  required  may  be  sufficient 
to  introduce  a  sensible  error — ^the  reading  after  total  immersion 
corresponding  to  a  different  temperature  from  that  of  the  bulb  B 
when  the  original  reading  was  made.  In  either  case,  the  difficulty 
may  be  siumounted  by  standardizing  the  scale  of  the  auxiliary 
stem,  once  for  all,  by  total  immersion  in  baths  of  known  tempera- 
tures so  that  its  reading  with  total  immersion  at  any  temperature 
t^  may  be  found  from  a  table  of  the  results  of  the  standardization. 
If  we  know  the  values  of  the  relative  expansion  of  mercury  in  the 
given  glass,  and  the  value,  in  scale  divisions,  of  the  length  of  the 
column  at  the  ice  point,  the  scale  reading  for  total  immersion  at 
any  other  temperature,  t^,  may  also  be  computed  from  that  at 
the  ice  point,  and  an  experimental  standardization  is  then  tmnec- 
essary.  Since  the  value  of  t^,  which  is  usually -the  quantity 
sought,  is  involved  in  this  process,  successive  approximations  may 
be  needed.  For  both  these  reasons  the  method  loses,  in  such 
cases,  something  of  its  primitive  simplicity  and  directness. 

The  stipulation  was  made  that  A  and  5  should  be  of  sensibly 
tmiform  bore,  though  it  will  be  noted  that  we  have,  in  reality, 
tised  only  the  condition  that  the  cross-sectional  areas  of  the  bores 
should  have  the  same  ratio  at  all  levels,  not  that  each  should  be 
constant.  The  condition  was  put  in  the  simpler  form  because 
imiformity  of  bore  is  always  the  ideal  aimed  at,  and  the  stems  of 
well-made  thermometers  do  in  practice  have  nearly  cylindrical 
bores.  A  complete  treatment  of  the  general  case  in  which  the 
cross-section  ratio  varies  with  the  level  will  not  be  attempted 
because  it  would  certainly  not  be  worth  while  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  Accurate  detenflinations  of  temperatiu-e  can  not  be 
obtained  with  poorly  made  mercurial  thermometers,  and  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  thermometers  which  are  satisfactory  in 
other  respects  will  have  stems  of  sufficiently  uniform  caliber  that, 
when  used  with  auxiliary  stems  of  a  similar  degree  of  imiformity, 
the  error  introduced  into  the  stem  correction  by  assiuning  both 
stems  to  be  exactly  uniform,  will  not  be  serious. 
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5.  THE  <<FAD£NTH£RMOMET£R"  ANB  ITS  USE 

As  noted  above,  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  stem  may  require  a 
preliminary  standardization  by  total  immersion.  If  we  define  the 
"  mean  temperature  "  of  a  column  of  mercury  enclosed  in  glass  as 
the  uniform  temperature  at  which  the  mercury  would  fill  the  tube 
between  the  same  two  marks  on  the  glass,  the  auxiliary  stem, 
after  the  standardization,  may  be  regarded  as  a  thermometer 
which  indicates  its  own  mean  temperature^  and  therefore  that 
of  the  adjacent  portion  cd  of  the  working  stem  5.  This  mean 
temperature  /°  is  given  in  terms  of  the  scale  used  in  standardizing 
the  auxiliary  stem,  which  we  assume  to  have  been  the  gas  scale. 

As  a  thermometer,  the  simple  auxiliary  stem  is  very  insensitive, 
for  if  the  mercury  column  is  20  cm  long  it  requires  a  change  of 
of  about  ;}o°  in  the  mean  temperature  to  change  the  reading  by  i 
mm.  The  sensitiveness  and  precision  of  reading  may  evidently 
be  increased  by  adding  a  still  finer  capillary  stem  in  which  the 
changes  of  level  of  the  meniscus  may  be  observed  on  a  magnified 
scale,  and  by  this  modification  Mahlke  converts  the  simple  auxil- 
iary stem  into  a  thermometer  which  differs  from  the  more  usual 
forms  only  in  having  a  very  elongated,  thick-walled,  cylindrical 
bulb  of  small  total  volume,  and  an  unusually  fine  stem. 

Like  the  simple  auxiliary  stem  of  which  it  is  a  development,  the 
bulb  of  this  "  fadenthermometer  "  must  be  of  similar  construction 
and  dimensions  to  the  working  stem  with  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
The  method  of  making  sure  that  the  temperature  of  the  auxiliary 
instrument  is  the  same  at  any  level  as  that  of  the  neighboring 
portion  of  the  working  stem,  by  having  the  two  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble geometrically  similar  and  similarly  placed,  is  thus  retained. 
But  the  determination  of  the  stem  correction  directly  as  a  length 
A  is  abandoned,  and  a  computed  value  of  J,  involving  the  length 
and  mean  temperature  of  the  emergent  stem,  and  the  relative 
expansion  •  of  mercury  in  glass  is  substituted  for  it.  The  faden- 
thermometer  need  not,  therefore,  be  made  of  the  same  glass  as 

^  See  Note  n  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

*  See  Note  III  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  also  sec  6 
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the  working  stem  5.*  As  in  the  case  of  the  auxiliary  stem,  the 
length  of  the  bulb  of  the  fadenthermometer  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance if  it  is  sufficient,  though  it  should  not  be  excessive,  as  will 
be  shown  in  section  8. 

Let  SB  (Fig.  2)  be  the  thermometer  for  which  the  stem  correc- 
tion is  desired,  the  meniscus  being  at  the  level  c  above  the  surface 
of  the  bath  A,  so  that  a  length  ch  at  least  is  at  a  different  mean 
temperature  from  the  bulb  B  and  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  5. 

!  I 
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Fig.  2 

As  before,  we  may  assume  for  the  sake  of  concreteness  that  B  is  at 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  emergent  stem. 

Let  F  be  the  bulb  of  the  fadenthermometer  set  parallel  and 
close  to  5  with  its  upper  end  at  the  level  c.  Let  S'  be  the  very 
fine  thread  of  mercury,  ending  at  e,  in  the  stem  of  the 
fadenthermometer.  Its  volume  is  small  and  we  may,  for  the 
present,  disregard  the  fact  that  its  temperature  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  that  of  the  bulb  F.  The  length  of  the  bulb  of  the  faden- 
thermometer must  be  sufficient  that  its  lower  end,  at  the  level  d, 
is  within  the  region  of  tmiform  temperature  containing  the  bulb 
of  the  main  thermometer.  It  may  now  be  assumed  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  F  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  length  cd  of  the 


*  But  see  Note  II  at  end  of  the  paper. 
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working  stem  S,  which  includes  all  of  5  which  is  not  at  the  same 
temperature  as  B. 

Let  the  fadenthermometer  have  been  standardized  in  terms 
of  the  gas  scale  by  immersion  in  baths  of  uniform  temperature 
so  that  its  reading  gives  the  mean  temperature  f^  of  its  btilb. 
Let  t^  be  the  true  temperature  of  B,  also  in  terms  of  the  gas  scale. 
Let  a/  be  the  total  relative  expansion  of  mereury  in  the  glass  of 
which  the  working  stem  is  made,  from  o®  to  /^,  and  let  ot  be  that 
from  o^  to  t^.  Let  /  be  the  length  in  centimeters  of  the  bulb  of 
the  fadenthermometer  measured  at  room  temperature.  Let  n  be 
the  number  of  degrees  per  centimeter  on  the  scale  of  the  working 
stem  at  the  point  where  the  reading  is  made,  also  measured  when 
the  stem  is  at  room  temperature.  Then  the  value  of  the  stem 
correction,  iC,  is  given  in  degrees  by  the  equation": 

^-^TT?  (2) 

If  n,  /,  if  and  /  have  been  determined,  it  remains  to  find  the 
values  of  a^  and  a/.  For  this  purpose  the  relative  expansion  of 
merciuy  in  the  glass  of  the  working  stem  must  have  been  inves- 
tigated and  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  a  table,  or  an  equa- 
tion from  which,  knowing  t  and  /,  we  find  a^  and  a/. 

This  process  may  be  modified  by  introducing  the  mean  coeffi' 
dent  of  relative  expansion  between  /®  and  t^ — ^i.  e.,  the  average 
rate  of  increase  of  a,  per  degree,  within  this  interval.  This  mean 
coefiident  a  is  defined  by  the  equation — 

so  that  equation  (2)  may  be  put  into  the  equivalent  form — 

in  which  af  is  the  mean  coefiident  of  relative  expansion  between 
o^and/^ 

The  value  of  i  -f-a/  or  i  +/«/  is  always  close  to  unity  and  may 
be  computed  with  sufiident  accuracy  by  setting  af  =  0.000  1 6,  for 
any  glass  and  any  value  of  /.     When  /<5oo®,  the  value  of  af  lies 

**  See  Note  HI  at  end  of  the  paper,  where  the  deduction  of  this  eqaation  is  given. 
4690S®--i2 2 
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between  0.000  15  and  0.000  18,  and  using  these  as  limits,  we  have 
the  following  table  of  values  of  i  +/«/ : 

/=300° 
14-0.000  15/  =  1.045 
I  4-0.000  i6/  =  1.048 
I  +0.000  17/=  1. 051 
I  +0.000  18/ =1.054 

From  this  it  appears  that  even  at  /  =  500°,  the  greatest  possible 
error  due  to  using  the  fixed  value  af  =0.000  16  is  only  i  per  cent, 
an  amount  which  would  invariably  be  negligible  at  such  a  high 
stem  temperature.  At  lower  values  of  /,  the  error  is  less,  both 
becatise  /  is  a  factor  of  the  error  and  because  the  true  value  of  af 
is  closer  to  0.000  16.  It  is  therefore  always  sufficiently  exact  to 
write  equation  (3)  in  the  form 

j^_    nla(t-f)  ,  V 

I '\- 0.000  I  Of 

For  practical  use  this  may  be  put  into  the  more  convenient  form 

K^nlait^D-'A  (5) 

where  A  is  i  per  cent  of  K  for  each  60®  in  /.  If,  for  example, 
f'^300^,  A  —5  per  cent  of  AT  so  that  in  "ordinary  work"  A  may 
be  disregarded  when  /  is  less  than  300**. 

Since  a  depends  on  both  t  and  /,  it  can  not  be  represented 
exactly  by  a  curve,  a  table  with  one  argument,  or  an  equation  in 
one  independent  variable,  so  that  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if 
equations  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  would  be  less  convenient  in  practice 
than  equation  (2).  In  fact,  however,  to  the  degree  of  precision 
needed  here,  these  equations  are  easier  to  use  than  equation  (2), 
for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  value  of  a  does  not  vary  very  much,  so  that  for  many 
rough  calculations  it  is  sufficiently  exact  to  use  a  constant  value 
of  a  regardless  of  the  values  of  /  and  /. 

(6)  The  variation  of  a  with  /  and  t  being  slow,  a  comparatively 
small  table  with  two  arguments  is  sufficient  to  give  the  required 
value  of  or,  by  a  single  reading  with  no  interpolation,  or  a  very  easy 
one,  to  an  accuracy  at  least  as  high  as  that  of  the  experimental 
data  on  the  relative  expansion. 
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(c)  To  the  precision  required  in  detennining  a  stem  correction 

this  double-argument  table  may  be  replaced  by  one  with  the 

t-^f 
single  argument  — ^,  which  may  also  be  made  quite  short  without 

requiring  any  but  the  simplest  interpolation. 

We  shall  therefore  use  equations  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  in  preference 
to  the  apparently  simpler  but  really  less  convenient  equation  (2). 
Numerical  values  of  a  will  be  considered  in  section  6,  but  we  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  quantities  n  and  t,  which  appear 
in  the  second  members  of  equations  (3),  (4),  and  (5), 

The  value  of  n  may  be  readily  found  by  measurement  with  a 
millimeter  scale,  and  in  a  region  of  uniform  graduation  requires  no 
ftuther  comment  than  that  its  percentage  accuracy  must  be  com- 
mensurate with  that  desired  in  K.  High-temperature  thermome- 
ters are  often,  however,  graduated  uniformly  over  intervals  of 
50**  or  100®  with  abrupt  changes  in  the  length  of  the  scale  divi- 
sions at  the  even  50°  or  100^  marks,  the  change  in  n  amounting 
sometimes  to  6  or  7  per  cent.  If,  as  frequently  happens  in  testing 
thermometers,  the  observed  reading  falls  just  below  such  a  point 
while  the  correction  carries  the  reading  past  it,  the  proper  value 
of  n  will  evidently  be  an  appropriate  weighted  mean  value.  For 
ordinary  work  it  is  sufficiently  exact  to  use  the  value  of  n  for  the 
interval  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  correction  falls,  for  this 
will  never  diflFer  by  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent  from  the  oorrect 
mean  value.  When  the  highest  acciu-acy  is  desired,  the  possi- 
bility of  introducing  an  unnecessary  error  by  neglecting  this 
point  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  temperature  t^  in  the  equations  is  the  temperature  of  the 
bulb  B  expressed,  like  /,  in  terms  of  the  gas  §cale.  Its  value  may 
be  known,  but  more  often  it  is  the  quantity  sought  and  is  to  be 
foimd  by  applying  the  stem  correction  K  to  the  observed  reading. 
If  ti  is  the  reading  after  the  application  of  all  the  known  corrections, 
leaving  only  the  stem  correction  outstanding,  we  have  t^t^-^-K, 
and  may  easily  derive  an  exact  equation  for  K  in  terms  of  the 
observed  temperature  t^.  But  it  is  more  convenient  to  proceed 
by  successive  approximations,  the  first  consisting  in  the  use  of 
the  observed  t^  instead  of  t  in  equation  (4)  or  (5) .     If  /f  is  small. 
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the  first  approximation  may  stiffice,  but  if  not,  a  second  is  easily 
made.     For  example,  in  equation  (5)  let 

n  — 8,  /— ig.cm,  or  =  0.000  17,  t^  — 430®,  /— 200®. 

We  then  have  w/a— 0.0258  and  A  =  3.3  per  cent  of  K,so  that  the 
first  approximation  gives  us    . 

K  =  o.o2sS  (430-200)  ->l  =  5-93 -0.20=  5.73, 

whence  the  value  of  Hs  43  5?  73.     In  the  second  approximation  A 
will  have  sensibly  the  same  value  as  in  the  first,  and  we  have 

iC=- 0.0258  (435.73-200)  — .4 « 6.08— 0.20— 5.88, 

whence  the  value  of  t  is  435^88,  or  0.15°  higher  than  before,  a 
difference  which  would  usually  but  not  always  be  negUgible. 
The  'error  in  t  due  to  stopping  at  the  first  approximation  Ki  is 

very  nearly  t-^x*   so  that  it  is  easy  to  see  whether,  in  any  given 

case,  a  second  approximation  is  needed.     Frequently  it  is,  but  a 
third  is  probably  always  superfluous. 

6.  THB  COBVFICIBNT  OF  RELATIVB  EXPANSION;  NUKBRICAL  VALUBS 

If  all  temperatures  could  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  mercury- 
in-glass  scale  of  the  glass  of  which  the  working  stem  is  made,  the 
coefiident  of  relative  expansion  would  be  constant  by  definition 
and  could  be  determined  by  a  dilatometer  experiment  between 
the  ice  and  steam  points.  But  since,  for  reasons  already  given, 
we  express  all  our  temperattu-es  in  terms  of  the  standard  gas 
scale,  the  value  of  a  is  not  constant,  and  experimental  data  on 
expansion  are  needed  over  the  whole  range  f^  to  t^.  Our  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  values  of  a  is  Umited  to  a  very  few 
glasses.  Such  data  as  available  are,  with  one  exception,  quoted 
in  Hovestadt's  "Jena  Glass,"  "  where  references  to  the  original 
papers  will  be  found. 

The  three  most  important  thermometer  glasses  are  the  French 
"verre  dur,"  Jena  16™  "normal  glass,"  and  Jena  59°^  borosili- 
cate  glass.  These  and  a  few  others  have  been  very  carefully 
studied  between  0°  and  100°,  but  at  the  higher  temperatures  we 
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have  data  only  on  verre  dur  to  200°,  16™  to  300®,  and  59™  to 
500°.  For  these  three  glasses  the  values  in  the  following  table 
may  be  used  in  connection  with  equations  (4)  and  (5) ;  they  are 
probably  correct  to  somewhat  better  than  i  per  cent: 

Table  of  Mean  Coefficients  of  Relative  Expansion 

Value  of  aX  10* 


t+f 

2 

Vexredar 

16°' 

59™ 

50 

158 

158 

164 

100 

158 

158 

164 

150 

158 

158 

165 

200 

159 

159 

167 

225 

160 

169 

250 

161 

171 

275 

162 

173 

300 

164 

175 

325 

177 

350 

179 

375 

181 

400 

183 

425 

186 

450 

189 

475 

• 

193 

• 

500 

198 

The  data  used  in  computing  the  table  were  as  follows:  (a)  The 
mean  coefficients  from  o®  to  100®  determined  by  Thiesen,  Scheel, 
and  Sell  ";  (6)  the  gas-scale  corrections  for  16™  given  by  Wiebe 
and  Bottcher  ";  (c)  data  on  59™  obtained  by  Mahlke  ";  (d)  the 
corrections  of  the  verre  dur  scale  to  the  hydrogen  normal  scale, 
given  in  the  pamphlet  of  1896,  which  is  issued  with  the  certificates 
for  mercurial  thermometers  tested  at  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

i^Zeitscbrift  ffir  Instrumentenkuzidc,  16,  p.  55;  1896. 
M  Ibid.,  10.  p.  945;  X890. 
^*  Ibid.,  1ft,  p.  171;  1895. 
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The  values  are  given  in  each  case  up  to  the  highest  temperature 
for  which  experimental  data  are  available,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  use  of  the  higher  figures,  when  t  and  /  are  far  apart  and  t  there- 
fore above  the  upper  limit  of  the  experiments,  involves  an  extrapo- 
lation. Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  thermometer  with  a  stem  of 
16™  is  being  used  at  a  temperature  ^=450®  while  the  stem  tem- 

t+f 
perature  is  /  — 100^.     We  then  have  — '-  =  275°  for  which  the  table 

gives  a— 0.000  162,  but  this  value  is  quite  uncertain,  because  we 
have  no  precise  knowledge  of  how  the  glass  behaves  above  300^. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  ^=-300®  and  /  =  250®,  we  again  have 

— -  ^  275^,  but  the  value  a —0.000  162  may  now  be  relied  upon. 

Since  both  verre  dur  and  16°^  thermometers  are  used  up  to' 
450^  C,  it  is  evident  that  our  data  for  determining  the  correction 
for  emergent  stem  are  very  deficient,  but  the  situatioti  is  not  quite 
so  bad  as  it  seems.  As  regards  verre  dm:,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
behavior  of  this  glass  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Jena 
16™  in  so  many  respects  that  the  values  of  a  given  for  16™ 
will  probably  not  be  in  error  by  5  per  cent,  even  at  300°,  if  applied 
to  verre  dm:. 

With  respect  to  glasses  which  have  not  been  investigated,  we 
may  make  the  following  remarks:  A  comparison  of  the  absolute 
expansion  of  mercury  as  determined  by  Callendar  and  Moss  **  with 
that  of  Jena  59™  glass,  as  determined  by  Holbom  and  Griin- 
eisen,"  in  connection  with  Mahlke's "  results  on  the  relative 
expansion  of  mercury  in  59™,  shows  that  for  this  glass  the 
increase  of  a  with  temperature,  denoting  a  departure  of  the  total 
relative  expansion  from  linearity,  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  the 
behavior  of  the  mercury  and  only  to  a  minor  degree  by  that  of  the 
glass.  And  since  the  expansion  of  glass  is  only  about  one-tenth 
that  of  mercury,  it  seems  probable  that  the  change  of  a  with  tem- 
perature is  not  very  different  for  different  thermometer  glasses, 
but  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  change  for  59™.  The  be^t  we  can 
do  at  present  with  stems  of  unknown  composition  or  of  glasses 

^^  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  I/mdon,  A  811,  p.  i;  19x1. 

^*Landolt  and  BSmstcin,  Tables,  3d  cd.,  p.  aoi. 

^'  Zeitschrift  fur  Instnimentenkunde.  1ft,  p.  171;  1895. 
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which  have  not  been  investigated  is  probably  to  use  the  values  for 
59°^  rounded  oflf  to  two  significant  figtu'es.  These  values,  thus 
applied,  will  probably  not  be  in  error  by  over  10  per  cent,  except 
at  very  high  temperatures.  This  remark  applies  to  the  numerous 
thermometers  which  have  bulbs  of  16™,  but  stems  of  some  softer 
and  less  brittle  glass.  In  all  cases  where  the  value  of  a  is  not 
known  by  direct  experiment,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  great  per- 
centage accuracy  in  determining  the  stem  correction,  and  the 
equation 

K^nlaQ.-f), 

with  a  from  the  table  for  59™,  may  be  used  with  no  further 
refinements. 

7.  THE  STEM  ERROR  OF  THE  FADENTHERMOMETER;   MAHLKE'S 

METHOD  OF  SETTINO 

We  have  stipulated  that  the  fadenthermometer  shall  have  been 
standardized  so  that  its  reading  gives  the  mean  temperature  /®  of 
its  bulb  in  terms  of  the  gas  scale.  If  this  has  been  done,  equations 
(2)  to  (5)  determine  the  value  of  K;  but  the  question  arises  whether 
such  a  standardization  is  generally  possible,  and  if  not,  how  the 
equations  or  the  method  of  procedure  are  to  be  modified. 

Let  us  first  assume  that  the  fadenthermometer  has  been  stand- 
ardized by  total  immersion.  When  it  is  in  use  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  its  stem  S'  is  not  at  the  same  mean  temperature 
as  the  bulb  F,  and  its  reading  is  subject  to  a  secondary  stem  cor- 
rection K'  for  the  "emergent"  stem  of  the  fadenthermometer 
itself,  which  must  be  applied  to  the  observed  reading  /^  so  as  to 
give  /=/i+Ar'  for  use  in  the  equations.  The  value  of  K'  can  be 
found  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  K  if  the  mean  temperattu-e 
of  S'  is  known ;  and  since  it  is  evident  that  K'  need  be  known  only 
roughly,  this  temperature  may  be  found  sufficiently  well  by  a 
thermometer  placed  with  its  bulb  close  *•  to  the  middle  of  S'. 

Usually,  and  unless  K  is  large,  this  secondary  stem  correction 
may  be  neglected  and  /j,  the  reading  of  the  fadenthermometer, 
may  be  identified  with  f^f^-\-K\  the  true  mean  temperature  of 

u  OuUlaume  suggests  wrapping  tin  foil  around  the  two. 
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the  bulb  F.  This  is  not  always  permissible,  however,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  example :  Let  n  =  10,  /  —  20®",  a  «=o.ooo  1 7, 
^— 450®, /i  =  300®,  as  read  without  correction  for  the  secondary 
stem  error,  and  A  therefore  5  per  cent  of  K.  Then  we  have,  using 
the  uncorrected  value  for  /  in  equation  (5) 

/C  =  10x20x0.000  17  X  (450  — 300)  —A  =4.8sd^frees. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  stem  of  the  fadenthermometer  is  at  a 
mean  temperature  of  only  100**,  that  the  length  of  the  thread  in 
its  stem  is  10*^°*,  and  that  there  are  30  degrees  per  centimeter  on  its 
scale.    Then  its  stem  correction  will  be  approximately 

/C' =30X10X0.000  16  X  (300- 100)  «9°.6 

where  we  have  used  a  from  100®  to  300®  —0.000  16,  a  sufficiently 
approximate  value.     Hence  we  have  for  the  corrected  value  of  / 

and  A  —5.2  per  cent  of  K.    A  recomputation  of  K  now  gives  us 

-?C  — 10x20x0.000  17  X  (450  — 309.6)  —A  =4.53  degrees. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  neglecting  the  secondary  stem  correction 
would  cause  an  error  of  over  0.3  degree  in  the  primary  stem  correc- 
tion Ky  an  amount  which  may  or  may  not  be  negligible  under  the 
given  conditions. 

Mahlke  recommends  a  slightly  modified  method  of  setting  the 
fadenthermometer,  designed  to  eliminate  this  secondary  stem 
error.  The  mercury  in  5'  is  always  small  in  volume ;  its  tempera- 
ture also  will  seldom  vary  greatly  between  c  and  e;  hence  we 
shall  make  only  a  negligible  error  if  we  assume  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  5'  to  be  the  same  as  the  temperature  at  its  lower 
end  c  where  it  joins  the  bulb.  If,  then,  we  imagine  the  cylin- 
drical bulb  extended  upward  and  the  mercury  now  in  S'  run 
down  without  change  of  temperature  into  this  extension;  and  if 
we  next  lower  the  whole  fadenthermometer  by  a  short  distance 
m  till  this  imaginary  new  position  of  the  menisctis  (^istead  of  the 
end  of  the  bulb  F)  is  at  the  level  c,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
mercury  in  the  whole  fadenthermometer  will  now  be  the  same 
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as  that  of  a  length  (/  H-w)  of  the  working  stem  5.  Hence  we  shall 
have  elhninated  the  secondary  stem  error  if  we  use  the  observed 
reading  of  the  fadenthermometer  but  use  (/+tn)  in  place  of  /. 
Mahlke's  actual  procedure,  therefore,  is  to  estimate  m  from  the 
easily  computed  relative  cross  sections  of  5'  and  F,  and  set  the 
fadenthermometer  so  that  the  top  of  its  bulb  is  below  the  level  c 
by  this  small  amount  t»,  adding  m  to  the  measured  length  /  of  the 
bulb  before  making  ftulher  computations  for  the  primary  correc- 
tion K. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  construction,  the  transition  from 
stem  to  bulb  in  the  fadenthermometer  is  usually  somewhat  irregu- 
lar and  there  is  frequently  a  slight  enlargement  at  the  junction. 
The  correct  setting  and  the  point  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
end  of  the  bulb,  from  which  /  is  measured,  are  thus  often  somewhat 
uncertain,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mahlke's  method  presents 
any  real  advantage  over  the  simpler  method  of  setting  always  at 
the  same  point  and  using  a  fixed  value  of  /,  applying  the  secondary 
stem  correction  in  the  few  cases  where  it  is  worth  while. 

8.  ON  THB  SELECTION  OF  A  FADENTHERMOMETER 

It  sometimes  happens  that  several  fadenthermometers  are 
available  for  determining  a  certain  stem  temperature.  The  fol- 
lowing principles  should  then  govern  the  selection  of  the  one  to  be 
used.  Since  it  is  a  ftmdamental  assumption  that  the  temperature 
distribution  is  the  same  along  the  fadenthermometer  bulb  as  along 
the  working  stem,  the  more  alike  these  are  the  better.  If  the 
fadenthermometer  is  very  much  larger  than  the  working  stem,' 
especially  of  larger  bore,  it  will  read  too  high  (when  used  for  tem- 
peratures above  those  of  the  surroundings)  on  account  of  longi- 
tudinal conduction,  so  that  very  large  diameters  are  undesirable.' 
A  fadenthermometer  of  the  ordinary  type  must  not  be  used  with 
a  working  stem  of  the  enclosed-scale  or  "  einschluss  "  form  nor  vice 
versa,  as  the  fundamental  condition  regarding  temperature  dis- 
tribution would  not  be  at  all  closely  fulfilled  in  either  case.  These 
remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  choice  of  an  auxiliary  stem 
when  several  are  available. 

Of  several  fadenthermometers  otherwise  equally  suitable,  the 
shortest  which  will  reach  into  the  region  of  imiform  temperature 
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is  to  be  preferred.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  shorter  the  bulb 
F  the  lower  will  be  its  mean  temperature  and,  therefore,  the  less 
the  secondary  correction  for  its  emergent  stem  in  which  the  mer- 
cury thread  will  be  short.  A  second  reason  appears  from  equation 
(4).  For  the  larger  (/-/),  i.  e.,  the  smaller  /  is,  the  less  is  the  error 
involved  in  using  the  observed  temperature  t^  instead  of  the  cor- 
rected temperature  /,  and  the  less,  also,  is  the  effect  of  any  error 
in  /.  Hence  with  a  suitably  short  fadenthermometer  several 
approximations  may  be  permissible,  which  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  desired  accuracy  with  a  longer  one. 

The  emergent  stem  of  the  fadenthermometer  should  be  short, 
both  in  degrees  and  in  absolute  value.  The  stem  is  often  made 
unnecessarily  fine.  Beside  making  the  emergent  thread  long  at 
high  temperatures  and  thus  liable  to  have  a  very  different  mean 
temperature  from  that  of  the  bulb,  the  use  of  a  very  fine  capillary 
involves  diffictilties  of  construction  which  result  in  an  irregular 
joining  of  the  bulb  and  stem.  With  a  bulb  20  centimeters  long,  a 
stem  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  bulb  gives  a  scale  of  7**  or  8°  per 
millimeter,  which  is  quite  open  enough.  If  accurate  work  is  to  be 
done  conveniently,  a  series  of  fadenthermometers  should  be  avail- 
able and  that  one  should  be  used  which  will  give  a  reading  as  low 
down  in  the  stem  as  possible,  thereby  reducing  the  secondary  stem 
correction. 

9.  RELATIVE  MERITS  OF  THE  AUXILIARY  STEM  ANB  THE  FADEN- 
THERMOMETER 

• 

It  will  have  become  evident,  upon  reading  the  preceding  sections, 
that  the  theory  of  the  use  of  the  fadenthermometer  is  not  alto- 
gether simple  and  that  as  an  instrument  of  precision,  it  is  open  to 
certain  practical  objections,  one  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact 
that  above  200°  C,  the  coefficient  of  relative  expansion  has  been 
iuYestigated  for  only  two  glasses,  one  of  which,  Jena  16™,  is  not 
entirely  suitable  for  stems. 

The  fadenthermometer  was  evolved  from  the  simple  auxiliary 
stem  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  more  open  scale.  The  openness  of 
the  scale  has  a  certain  practical  advantage  in  that  the  reading 
requires  less  care  and  imposes  less  strain  and  fatigue  on  the 
observer;  but  when  the  stem  of  the  fadenthermometer  is  as  fine 
as  it  has  often  been  made,  the  greater  ease  of  reading  the  position 
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of  the  meniscus  on  the  more  open  scale  is  far  more  than  offset  by 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  meniscus  at  all. 

The  ostensible  object  of  introducing  the  fadenthermometer  was 
the  greater  accuracy  attainable  by  reducing  the  reading  errors. 
It  may  be  seen,  however,  upon  considering  the  natture  of  the 
reading  errors  when  the  simple  atixiliary  stem  is  tised,  that  the 
improvement  in  accuracy  attained  by  the  fadenthermometer  is 
altogether  illusory.  With  equally  good  graduation  and  illtunina- 
tion,  the  linear  magnitude  of  the  reading  error  is  of  the  same  order 
for  the  atixiliary  stem  as  for  the  working  stem.  There  is  thus  a 
possibility  of  adding  together  two  similar  reading  errors.  When 
the  method  of  double  reading,  as  described  in  section  4,  is  followed, 
we  have,  taking  this  second  reading  into  accotmt,  the  possibility 
of  a  still  further  increase  in  the  stun  of  the  reading  errors,  though 
this  last  possibility  may  be  eliminated  by  standardizing  the 
atixiliary  stem  once  for  all  with  sufficient  care  that  the  results 
may  be  regarded  as  exact  relatively  to  the  precision  of  a  single 
reading,  when  the  illumination  in  practical  use  is  similar  to  that 
during  the  calibration.  But  in  reaUty  these  reading  errors  are 
not  important.  If  the  temperature  to  be  measured  is  steady,  a 
number  of  readings  may  be  taken  and  averaged,  while  if  the 
temperattire  is  tmsteady  or  changing  rapidly  in  one  direction,  it 
can  not  be  determined  with  any  great  accuracy  by  a  mercurial 
thermometer,  no  matter  how  exactly  the  individual  readings  may 
be  made.  Furthermore,  at  high  temperattires  even  three  times 
the  probable  accidental  error  of  reading  the  position  of  the  meniscus 
in  either  the  working  or  the  auxiliary  stem  usually  falls  well 
within  the  probable  error  of  the  final  result  on  accotmt  of  the 
failure  of  mercurial  thermometers  to  repeat  their  readings 
exactly,  at  high  temperatures. 

For  ptirposes  of  the  highest  attainable  acctiracy,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  errors,  even  small  ones,  the 
readings  of  the  auxiliary  stem,  both  during  standardization  and 
during  the  determination  of  a  stem  correction,  may,  if  thought 
advisable,  be  made  with  a  micrometer  microscope.  This  presents 
no  difficulty  even  when  micrometric  readings  on  the  working  stem 
would  be  very  difficult,^*  because  the  meniscus  in  the  auxiUary 
stem  is  so  much  more  steady  than  that  in  the  working  stem. 

>*  It  is  doubtful  whether  micrometric  readings  on  the  working  stem  are  ever  worth  whik. 
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It  therefore  appears  that  the  use  of  the  fadenthermometer  pre- 
sents no  real  advantage  over  the  use  of  the  atixiUary  stem,  while 
it  is  open  to  several  objections.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  satisfactory  fadenthermometers,  whereas  old 
thermometer  stems,  easily  convertible  for  use  as  auxiUary  stems, 
are  often  embarrassingly  numerous.  The  maker  of  any  thermome- 
ter can  easily  supply  a  suitable  auxiUary  stem  of  the  same  glass 
and  the  glass  need  not  have  been  studied  as  to  its  expansion. 

There  seems  Uttle  doubt  that  the  auxiliary  stem  method,  which 
avoids  several  difficulties  inherent  in  the  use  of  the  fadenther- 
mometer is  the  best  we  have  for  work  of  high  accuracy,  as  well  as 
the  most  convenient  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  only 
ordinary  accuracy  is  desired. 

NOTES 

NOTB  L— THB  PRB8BNT  STATUS  OF  THX  STAHDARD  OAS  SCALE 

In  adopting  a  set  of  values  for  the  base  points,  the  corrections 
for  reducing  to  the  ideal  gas  scale  have,  up  to  the  present  time, 
usually  been  ignored  on  accotmt  of  their  uncertainties  and  relative 
insignificance.  When  this  is  done,  the  values  adopted  must,  in 
strictness,  be  regarded  as  referred  to  or  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
individual  scales  of  the  particular  gas  thermometers  used  in  the 
primary  standard  determinations  of  the  separate  points.  And 
since  no  series  of  determinations  has  ever  been  made  with  a  single 
instrument,  or  even  with  a  single  gas,  over  the  whole  range  of  tem- 
peratures accessible  to  the  gas  thermometer,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  there  is  any  entirely  consistent  series  of  values  for  the  base 
points  except  over  Umited  ranges. 

This  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  and  in  reaUty  a  good  deal  of  haziness  seems  to  exist  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term  ''standard  gas  scale."  The  practical 
indefiniteness  of  the  term  has,  however,  been  of  Uttle  or  no  im- 
portance in  the  past,  because  the  differences  between  the  different 
gas  scales  used  or  between  any  one  of  them  and  the  ideal  gas  or 
thermodynamic  scale  have  been  less  than  the  uncertainties  of  the 
determinations  of  temperature  on  the  individual  gas  scales.  For 
this  reason  the  various  gas  scales  have  in  most,  though  not  all 
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cases,  been  practically  indistinguishable  from  one  another  and 
from  the  ideal  gas  scale,  and  the  term  "  gas  scale,"  with  no  further 
qualification,  has  been  a  sufficient  specification  of  the  scale, 
although  the  same  numerical  value  for  the  temperature  of  a  given 
fixed  point  referred  to  that  scale  may  not  have  been  accepted  as 
most  probable  by  all  authorities. 

The  art  of  gas  thermometry  has,  however,  now  advanced  to  the 
point  where  the  accuracy  of  the  determinations  is  comparable 
with  that  of  our  knowledge  of  the  differences  between  the  gas 
scales  used  in  different  pieces  of  work  and  of  the  probable  correc- 
tions to  the  ideal  gas  scale.  This  makes  a  more  precise  definition 
of  the  scale  used  in  any  case  desirable,  and  makes  a  greater  con- 
sistency of  statement  possible  by  reducing  the  different  gas  scales 
to  a  common  standard.  The  corrections  are  often  appreciable 
and  though  they  are  not  known  with  a  high  percentage  accuracy, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  applying  them  brings,  in  general,  a  slightly 
greater  degree  of  consistency  into  the  series  of  base-point  values 
as  determined  by  different  gas  thermometers. 

The  authority  responsible  for  the  series  of  values  to  be  used  for 
the  base  points  of  the  scale  of  a  standardizing  laboratory  is  there- 
fore faced  by  the  question  whether  it  is  well  to  abandon  a  familiar 
set  of  values  which  have  been  in  use,  perhaps  for  a  number  of  years, 
in  favor  of  a  new  set  which  is  only  slightly  different  from  the 
old  one  and  is  liable  to  further  modifications  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  those  now  proposed,  whenever,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  the  individual  gas  thermometer  determinations  and  the 
determinations  of  the  corrections  to  the  ideal  gas  scale  are  more 
accurate.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  question  has  almost  univer- 
sally been  answered  in  the  negative.  It  seems  likely,  however, 
that  within  a  very  few  years  the  change  will  be  made  and  that  all 
standardizing  laboratories  will  use,  f(xr  reference,  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  the  ideal  gas  scale. 

The  success  of  the  movement  which  has  resulted  in  international 
agreement  on  the  practical  values  to  be  used  for  the  electrical  units 
points  clearly  to  a  similar  international  agreement  with  regard 
to  the  standard  scale  of  temperature.  Such  an  agreement  has 
already  existed  for  many  years  as  regards  the  use  of  the  hydro- 
gen "normal  scale"  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
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Measures,  for  temperatures  between  o®  and  100®  C,  and  the  time 
appears  nearly  ripe  for  a  similar  agreement  over  a  wider  range. 

IfOTB  IL— Olf  THB  USE  OF  THE  TERM  ««MEA1T  TBBfPERATTTRE " 

The  "integral  temperature"  of  a  thread  of  mercury  might  be 

defined  as  the  value  of  the  expression '^rr-  taken  over  the  length  of 

the  thread,  where  /  is  the  temperature  of  the  volume  element  dv. 
Since  this  value  is  determined  solely  by  the  geometrical  distribution 
of  the  temperature,  it  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  material 
of  either  the  thread  or  the  tube  inclosing  it.  For  two  threads  such 
as  those  in  a  working  stem  and  an  auxiliary  stem  or  a  fadenther- 
mometer  bulb  used  with  it,  the  integral  temperatures  are  nearly 
the  same.  If  the  longitudinal  distribution  of  temperature  is  the 
same  for  both  tubes,  as  is  assumed  in  practice,  and  if  the  cross  sec- 
tion ratio  of  the  tubes  is  constant,  the  integral  temperatures  will 
be  exactly  the  same.  Such  a  relation,  of  cross  sections  could  evi- 
dently not  subsist  exactly,  except  with  one  particular  distribution 
of  temperature,  unless  the  tubes  were  made  of  the  same  glass ;  but 
the  error  here  is  of  a  lower  order  of  magnitude,  and  we  may  safely 
regard  the  integral  temperatures  as  being  identical  for  the  working 
stem  and  the  fadenthermometer  bulb  when  properly  placed. 

The  mean  temperatures  of  the  two  threads,  as  defined  in  section 
5,  depend,  however,  on  the  relative  expansion  of  mercury  in  glass, 
and  will  evidently  not  be  quite  identical  for  different  kinds  of  glass, 
even  though  the  integral  temperatures  be  equal.  Nevertheless, 
to  the  order  of  accuracy  required  in  determining  a  stem  correction, 
the  difference  is  negligible  and  the  mean  temperatures  may  be 
identified  when  the  integral  temperatures  have  been  made  sensibly 
equal. 

The  complete  investigation  of  the  subject  of  mean  temperature, 
its  dependence  on  the  nature  of  the  glass,  and  its  relation  to  inte- 
gral temperature  requires  even  for  an  ideally  perfect  tube  an 
amotmt  of  precise  and  detailed  reasoning  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  result  obtainable  and  will  therefore  not  be 
touched  upon  here.  The  object  of  the  present  note  is  to  forestall 
the  possibility  that  the  cautious  reader  may,  upon  recognizing  the 
somewhat  offhand  way  in  which  the  term  "mean  temperature" 
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has  been  used  in  the  text,  be  apprehensive  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject  have  not  been  considered. 

JXOTB  IIL~THB  APPARENT  BZPAIVSION  OF  BCBRCURT  IN  GLASS 

1.  Let  a  glass  bulb  be  exactly  filled  by  v^  cm*  of  mercury  at  0°. 
Let  the  expansion  of  the  glass  from  o®  to  t^  he  g,  so  that  at  t^  the 
internal  volume  of  the  bulb  is  t;o(i  +9).  If  «i  is  the  expan3ion  of 
the  mercury  in  the  same  range,  and  if  the  bulb  with  the  merciuy 
which  exactly  filled  it  at  o^  be  heated  to  /®,  the  volume  of  the  mer- 
cury will  increase  to  v^ii+m)  cm',  and  the  vohime  Vo{m  —  g)  cm* 
must  run  out,  m  being  greater  than  g.  Since  i  cm*  of  glass  in- 
creases to  (i  +^)  cm*  when  heated  from  o^  to  /°,  if  the  volume  of 
mercury  v^im  —9)  cm*  at  t^  were  measured,  not  absolutely  but  in  a 
glass  vessel  graduated  to  read  true  cubic  centimeters  at  o^,  its  vol- 
ume would  be  only  vj^"^  of  these  "glass  cubic  centimeters." 

Hence  the  quantity 

a= -^  (i) 

i-^g 

is  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  as  it  would  appear  to  an  observer 

who  supposed  that  the  glass  did  not  expand  at  all ;  or  it  may  also 

be  regarded  as  the  expansion  of  the  merctuy  relatively  to  the  gla^s, 

considered  as  of  fixed  volume.     The  quantity  a  is  therefore  known 

as  the  apparent  or  relative  expansion  of  mercury  in  the  given  glass 

from  0°  to  f". 

2.  Let  the  glass  envelope  consist  of  a  capillary  tube  graduated 
with  a  scale  of  equal  volumes,  the  voltune  of  each  scale  division 
being  ^0  at  o^  and  ^1=  <f>Q  (i  +g)  at  t^.  Let  the  mercury  be  in 
the  form  of  a  thread  which  fills  N^  divisions  of  the  tube  at  0°, 
and  N  divisions  at  t^.  The  volume  of  the  thread  being  Nq  ^q  at 
o®,  its  volume  at  t^  is  N^  <f>o  (i  +tii),  and  the  number  of  divisions 
occupied  at  t^  is 

^^JVo^o(i+m)         i+m  (3) 

0«  I  +g 

and  by  equation  (i)  this  may  be  written 

N^NAi+a)  (3) 

3.  If  a/  is  the  relative  expansion  of  mercury  in  glass  from  0°  to 
/®,  and  at  that  from  0°  to  /°,  a  thread  which  occupies  N^  divisions 
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at  0°  will  occupy 

Ar/-iVo(i+a/)  (4,  a) 

and 

Nt^NAi+at)  U,b) 

divisions,  at  /®  and  t^  respectively.     Upon  heating  from  /®  to  t^ 
the  number  of  divisions  occupied  will  increase  by  the  amount 

K^Nt^N,  (5) 

By  equations  (4)  this  has  the  value 

K^N.iat'-af)  (6) 

and  if  we  eliminate  N©  by  (4,  a) ,  it  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 

K^Nf^i^^^  (7) 

I  +a/ 

4.  We  now  let  the  tube  be  of  uniform  bore,  as  is  asstmied  of 
both  the  working  stem  and  the  fadenthermometer  bulb,  in  the 
determination  of  a  stem  correction.  The  scale  divisions  are  now 
of  equal  length  when  the  tube,  is  at  an  uniform  temperature.  Let 
i  be  this  length,  in  centimeters,  measured  when  the  glass  is  at 
room  temperature.  Let  /  be  the  length,  in  centimeters,  of  Nf 
scale  division  of  the  tube  (the  working  stem) ,  also  measured  with 
the  glass  at  room  temperature.     We  then  have 

N,-{  (8) 

Let  n  «  J  be  the  number  of  scale  divisions  per  centimeter,  meas- 
ured at  room  temperatiu-e.     We  then  have,  by  equation  (8) 

Nf^nl  (9) 

so  that  equation  (7)  reduces  to 

/C  =  n/^^  (10) 

I -ha/  ^ 

5.  Equation  (10)  is  identical  in  form  and  practically  identical 
in  meaning  with  equation  (2)  of  section  5.  The  actual  working 
stem  may  have  a  nonuniform  graduation,  but  the  quantity  Nf 
is  then  not  the  actual  number  of  scale  divisions  of  5  opposite  the 
fadenthermometer  bulb,  but  the  number  there  would  be  if  the 
divisions  were  all  of  the  same  length  as  in  the  region  of  the  menis- 
cus where  n  is  measured,  and  this  mmiber  we  get  by  taking  the 
product  of  n  and  /  as  measured. 
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If  the  working  stem  and  the  fadenthermometer  bulb  are  of  the 
same  glass,  so  that  their  mean  linear  coefficients  of  expansion  are 
identical  between  the  stem  temperature  /®  and  the  room  tempera- 
ture r°  at  which  the  length  measurements  are  made,  the  /  which 
appears  above  in  (10)  is  identical  with  the  /  which  appears  in 
equation  (2)  of  section  5,  and  the  two  equations  are  identical  in 
all  respects.  If  the  two  glasses  are  different,  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  the  /  above,  measured  at  room  temperature  on  the  glass 
tube  we  have  been  considering  which  corresponds  to  the  working  stem, 
and  the  /  of  equation  (2),  section  5,  which  is  meastu-ed  on  the 
fadenthermometer,  these  two  lengths  being  such  that  they  would 
become  exactly  equal  if  the  temperature  of  measurement  were 
raised  to  f^. 

This  discrepancy  is  insignificant.  The  fractional  error  intro- 
duced by  identifying  these  two  different  values  of  /  is,  very 
approximately, 

in  which  ^«  is  the  mean  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  the  glass 
of  the  working  stem  between  r°  and  /®,  and  /?/  the  corresponding 
coefficient  for  the  glass  of  the  fadenthermometer.  To  take  an 
extreme  case,  let  (/— r)=5oo®  and  ^,—^/ =0.000 01.  We  then 
have  €  =0.005  or  one-half  of  i  per  cent — an  error  which  is  always 
negUgible.  In  reaUty  neither  A  nor  /8,  wiU  ever  be  greater  than 
0.000  01  and  their  difference  is  not  likely  to  be  over  0.000  003  for 
thermometer  glasses,  so  that  the  error  is  not  likely  ever  to  exceed 
two-tenthsof  i  percent.  The  above-mentioned  discrepancy  between 
the  values  of  /  is  theref<^re  always  negligible  and  the  deduction 
given  for  equation  (10)  of  the  present  note  is  valid  for  equation 
(2)  of  section  5. 

Washington,  July  13,  191 1. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 
1.  RELATION  OF  ABSOLUTE  TO  INTERNATIONAL  UNITS 

The  three  fundamental  units  in  electrical  measurements  are  the 
ohm,  the  ampere,  and  the  volt.  By  means  of  Ohm's  law  any  one 
can  be  fixed  from  the  other  two.  Hence,  at  the  London  confer- 
ence of  1908  it  was  agreed  to  define  the  international  ohm  in  terms 
of  the  resistance  of  a  specified  column  of  mercury  and  the  inter- 
national ampere  in  terms  of  the  amotmt  of  silver  deposited  per 
second  in  the  silver  voltameter,  while  the  international  volt  is  to 
be  derived  from  these  two  independent  units,  being  defined  as  the 
electromotive  force  which  will  cause  an  international  ampere  to 
flow  through  an  international  ohm. 

The  important  distinction  between  the  ohm,  which  is  equal  to 
lo"  cgs  units  in  the  electromagnetic  system,  and  the  intemaiional 
ohm,  which  is  the  resistance  of  a  certain  column  of  mercury  (and 
similarly  for  the  ampere,  volt,  watt,  etc.),  was  clearly  drawn  by 
the  London  conference.  Heretofore,  there  has  often  been  con- 
fusion in  this  respect,  and  the  international  ohm  has  sometimes  - 
been  defined  both  as  lo"  cgs  units  and  as  the  resistance  of  a  cer-  1 
tain  column  of  mercury  (and  similarly  for  the  other  units) .  ^ 

The  international  ohm,  ampere,  volt,  coulomb,  and  watt, 
therefore,  all  depend  upon  the  two  concrete  standards,  the  mer- 
cury ohm  and  the  silver  voltameter,  and  not  upon  absolute 
measurements  of  resistance  and.  current.     However,  it  is  very 
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important  that  we  know  the  value  of  the  small  difference  between 
the  ohm  and  the  international  ohm  and  between  the  ampere  and 
the  international  ampere,  in  order  that  we  may,  by  applying  the 
proper  corrections,  obtain  absolute  units  of  power,  energy,  etc., 
from  the  international  electrical  imits.  The  watt  is  a  rate  of 
work  equal  to  10^  ergs  per  second;  the  international  watt  is  the 
rate  of  work  when  an  international  ampere  flows  through  an 
international  ohm.  If  we  know  accurately  the  correction  to  be 
applied  to  convert  international  ohms  into  ohms  and  international 
amperes  into  amperes,  we  can  obtain,  with  very  high  precision, 
the  rate  of  work  in  an  electric  circuit  in  waUSy  or  the  total 
work  in  joules  or  ergs.  Owing  to  the  close  interrelation  of  all 
physical  phenomena  and  the  increasing  accuracy  demanded  in 
physical  measurements,  it  has  become  much  more  necessary  to 
be  able  to  do  this  now  than  formerly. 

Inasmuch  as  precise  electrical  measurements  are  usually  made 
in  terms  of  standard  resistances  and  standard  cells,  it  would 
simplify  the  problem  if  a  voltage  instead  of  a  current  were 
directly  determined  in  absolute  measure.  The  direct  determination 
of  the  volt  with  precision  in  absolute  measure,  however,  presents 
very  formidable  difficulties  and  has  never  been  made.  It  was 
largely  for  this  reason  that  the  ampere  was  chosen  as  the  second 
independent  unit  instead  of  the  volt.  Many  absolute  measure- 
ments of  the  ampere  and  of  the  ohm  have,  however,  been  made 
since  Gauss  and  Weber  first  showed  in  1832  that  a  system  of 
absolute  units  is  possible.  These  determinations,  having  been 
made  at  different  times  and  at  different  places,  can  be  com- 
pared only  by  comparing  the  various  concrete  standards  adopted 
at  the  different  times.  As  there  can  be  no  concrete  standard 
ampere,  two  expedients  have  been  adopted  for  preserving  the 
results  of  the  absolute  measurement  of  current.  That  most 
favored  in  the  past  is  to  determine  the  mass  of  silver  deposited 
per  second  in  a  silver  voltameter  by  a  current  of  one  ampere; 
the  other,  which  in  many  cases  in  the  past  served  as  intermediary 
between  the  absolute  determination  and  the  silver  voltameter 
measurement,  is  to  determine  the  electromotive  force  of  a  certain 
standard  cell  in  terms  of  a  standard  of  resistance  and  the  absolute 
ampere  determined  by  the  balance. 
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Vntil  quite  recently,  the  constancy  and  reprodudbiKty  of  these 
concrete  representations  of  the  results  scarcely  surpassed  i  in 
10  000,  and  the  construction  of  the  absolute  instruments  was 
such  as  to  give  an  accuracy  inferior  to  this.  Indeed,  previous  to 
1907  many  thought  that  an  acctu-acy  of  i  in  10  000  was  the  ideal 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  that  its  achievement  would  be  a  triumph. 

In  that  year,  however,  appeared  the  report  of  the  work  on  the 
absolute  measurement  of  cturent  by  means  of  the  new  current 
weigher  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory.  *  This  work, 
claiming  an  accuracy  (exclusive  of  errors  in  the  value  of  the 
acceleration  of  gravity)  of  i  in  100  000,  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  absolute  measurement  of  electrical 
quantities.  No  work  of  this  kind  begun  after  the  publication  of 
the  above  can  be  considered  satisfactory  unless  it  attempts  to 
attain  an  accuracy  considerably  surpassing  i  in  10  000. 

The  extreme  accturacy  claimed  for  the  work  done  at  the  Na- 
tional Physical  Laboratory  exceeds  the  reproducibility  of  the 
silver  voltameter  when  used  according  to  any  specifications  as  yet 
officially  adopted.  It  is  somewhat  better  than  the  reproducibility 
of  the  standard  cell,  or  of  the  international  ohm  from  its  specifica- 
tions in  terms  of  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury.  It  thus 
gives  promise  of  an  early  realization  of  the  conditions  under  which 
our  electrical  standards  can  be  determined  in  terms  of  the  absolute 
units,  with  an  accuracy  equaling  that  with  which  we  can  trust 
our  concrete  standards,  unless,  indeed,  as  we  hope  may  be  the 
case,  the  constancy  and  reproducibility  of  otu*  concrete  electrical 
standards  shall  be  appreciably  improved  in  the  near  futtu'e. 

2.  RECENT  ABSOLUTE  MEASUREMENTS  OF  CURRENT 

The  results  of  the  various  absolute  measiurements  of  current 
made  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  paper  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  having  been  discussed  in  that  and  other  papers  and  be- 
longing to  a  distinctly  different  epoch,  need  not  be  considered 
here.  This  leaves  but  five  determinations  to  be  considered,  all 
of  which  were  begun  prior  to  1907. 

(a)  Ayrton,  Mather,  and  Smith  *. — In  the  meastu-ements  mide 
at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  a  beautifully  constructed 

>  Ayrton,  Mather,  and  Smith:  PhiL  Trans.,  S07A.  pp.  463-544:  X908. 
*Sceiiotei. 
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current  weigher,  with  single  layer  cylindrical  coils  wound  upon 
marble  forms,  was  used.  The  balance  was  a  double  instrument, 
symmetrical  with  reference  to  the  plane  through  the  central  knife 
edge  and  normal  to  the  beam.  The  entire  instrument  was  carried 
by  a  massive  stand  of  phosphor  bronze,  which  had  satisfactorily 
tmdergone  tests  for  magnetic  impurities.  When  in  adjustment, 
each  moving  coil  was  situated  so  that  its  end  planes  coincided 
with  the  mean  planes  of  two  fixed  coils  of  the  same  length,  wound 
upon  opposite  ends  of  the  same  hollow  marble  cylinder.  The 
axes  of  the  moving  coils  were  vertical,  and  coincided  with  the 
axes  of  the  fixed  coil.  The  constant  of  such  a  balance  is  deter- 
mined from  direct  measurements  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
coils.  These  meastuements  can  be  made  for  single-layer  coils 
with  much  greater  accuracy  than  is  possible  for  multiple-layer 
coils.  The  accuracy  of  measurement  required,  however,  to  give 
the  desired  precision  in  the  result  is  extraordinary,  even  for  the 
most  favorable  case  of  single-layer  coils.  From  data  given  in  the 
paper,  however,  it  appears  probable  that  sufficient  acctu-acy  has 
been  secured.  All  weighings  were  made  within  the  first  30  min- 
utes after  putting  on  the  current,  because  when  the  current  was 
kept  on  for  a  longer  period  the  behavior  of  the  balance  became 
erratic,  on  account  of  the  heating  due  to  the  cturent.  Working 
in  this  way,  under  rather  rapidly  changing  temperature  conditions, 
it  would  appear  that  the  dimensions  of  the  coils,  and  so  the  con- 
stant of  the  balance,  might  be  subject  to  some  uncertainty.  The 
detection  of  a  minute  quantity  of  magnetic  material  in  a  large  mass 
of  nonmagnetic  metal,  such  as  the  stand  on  which  the  balance  and 
coils  rest,  is  difficult;  and  one  can  not  avoid  thinking  that  the 
presence  of  this  stand  may  possibly  be  a  sotu'ce  of  very  slight 
error.  A  direct  indication  of  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of 
such  an  error  can  be  obtained  by  measuring  the  difference  in  the 
forces  exerted  upon  either  moving  coil  by  the  two  fixed  coils  in 
which  it  is  hung;  then  interchanging  these  fixed  coils  (turning 
the  cyfinder  end  for  end)  and  repeating.  If  the  stand  is  without 
effect,  these  two  values  will  be  the  same.  We  have  found  such  a 
procedure  of  great  value  in  the  work  to  be  described  in  this  paper. 
This  most  elaborate  and  excellent  piece  of  work  gave  for  the 
value  of  the  Weston  normal  cell,  at  17^  C,  in  terms  of  the  inter- 
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national  ohm,  and  the  absolute  ampere,  the  value  1.018  30,  which 
corresponds  to  the  value  1.018  19  at  20?oo  C.  Somewhat  more 
recent  but  as  yet  tmpublished  measurements,  kindly  communi- 
cated by  the  Director  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  gave 
1. 01 8  18  as  the  value  at  20?oo  C. 

(6)  Janet,  Laporte,  and  Jouaust  * — ^The  next  article  upon  this 
subject  that  appeared  described  the  work  done  at  the  Labora- 
toire  Central  d 'Electricity.  The  authors  used  a  current  balance 
of  the  Rayleigh  t3T)e.  The  distance  between  the  fixed  coils  was 
greater  than  that  which  would  give  the  maximum  force  upon  the 
moving  coil,  and  hence  the  force  varied  less  rapidly  in  the  region 
occupied  by  the  moving  coil.  This  permitted  a  less  exact  placing 
of  the  moving  coil,  but  requires  that  the  distance  between  the 
mean  planes  of  the  fixed  coils  be  determined  with  greater  accuracy ; 
an  error  in  this  case  of  o.oi  mm  in  this  distance  produces  an  error 
of  5  parts  in  100  000.  The  radii  of  the  coils  were  determined 
from  the  measurement  of  the  length  of  the  wire  woimd  on  them. 
As  stated  in  a  note  appended  to  the  article,  and  as  verified  since 
(Bull.  Soc.  Int.  d'Elec.;  1910),  the  international  ohm  as  used  at 
the  I/aboratoire  Central  is  i  in  10  000  smaller  than  that  used  in 
England,  Germany,  and  America.  Further,  in  calculating  the 
constant  of  their  instrtunent,  the  authors  assumed  that  the  axial 
breadth  of  a  coil  was  given  by  the  total  breadth  of  the  channel  in 
which  it  was  wound;  but  that  the  radial  depth  was  given  by  the 
distance  from  the  axis  of  the  wire  in  the  bottom  layer  to  the  axis 
of  the  wire  in  the  top  layer.  This  asstuned  radial  depth  is  evi- 
dently too  small  (p.  373) .  In  a  recent  paper  *  the  authors  have 
given  the  result  of  a  complete  recomputation  of  the  constant  of 
their  balance  using  the  correct  sectional  dimensions.  They  now 
find  for  the  value  of  the  Weston  normal  cell  at  20^.00  C,  taking 
into  accoimt  the  difference  between  the  French  ohm  and  those  of 
the  other  coimtries,  the  value  i. 01836. 

(c)  A.  GuUlet — ^The  next  paper  in  order  appears  in  the  same 
volume  as  the  preceding  (pp.  535-561),  and  describes  work  car- 
ried out  at  the  Sorbonne.     This  work  was  done  by  the  method 

s  p.  Janet,  P.  Laporte,  and  R.  Jouaust:  Bull.  de.  la  Soc.  Internat.  des  dlectridens  (a),  8,  pp.  459-5*1; 
X908. 
^Comptes  rendus.  153,  p.  718,  Oct.  16, 1911. 
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suggested  by  Prof.  G.  Lippmann  in  1906.  Here  again  the  instru- 
ment is  of  the  attracted-coil  type,  but  the  multiple-layer  fixed 
coils  are  placed  very  close  together  and  the  multiple-layer  moving 
coils  are  but  slightly  smaller  than  the  fixed  coils.  The  constant 
of  the  instrument  is  not  determined  from  its  dimensions,  but  the 
mutual  inductance  of  the  fixed  coils  with  respect  to  the  moving 
coil,  for  various  positions  of  the  latter,  is  determined  by  direct 
comparison  with  absolute  standards  of  mutual  inductance.  From 
these  observations,  an  empirical  equation,  connecting  the  mutual 
inductance  with  the  position  of  the  moving  coil,  is  determined; 
whence,  by  differentiation,  we  get  the  force  for  any  given  position 
of  the  coil.  The  dijfficulty  in  carrying  out  the  method  in  practice 
is  due  to  the  rapid  variation  in  the  mutual  inductance  with  the 
displacement  of  the  moving  coil.  From  the  data  given,  it  appears 
that  the  relative  positions  of  the  moving  coil  can  not  be  deter- 
mined with  an  accuracy  exceeding  about  i  micron.  By  using 
the  mean  of  several  readings  carried  out  to  o.ia*,  Guillet  finds  for 
the  factor  a  in  his  notation  the  value  1.660  91X10^.  If  these 
values  for  the  relative  positions  of  the  coil  be  roimded  off  to  the 
nearest  micron  (which  involves  an  increase  of  0.4/1*  in  the  first 
and  third  values  and  no  change  in  the  second  value)  we  find  for 
the  constant  a  the  value  1.660  58X 10^.  Since  a  is  proportional 
to  the  force,  we  see  that  this  slight  change  will  produce  a  change 
of  about  I  in  10  000  in  the  current.  The  balance  being  double 
and  S3anmetrical,  there  are  two  groupings  of  the  currents  that 
may  be  used;  the  constant  was  independently  determined  for 
each  of  these  groupings,  and  thus  two  independent  determina- 
tions were  obtained.  As  only  a  single  value  was  given  for  each 
grouping,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  reproducibility  of  the 
observations.  The  value  found  for  the  Weston  normal  cell,  at 
20?oo  C,  after  appl3ring  the  correction  of  i  in  10  000  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  French  ohm,  was  1.018 12. 

(d)  Pellat. — In  the  same  volume  (pp.  573-633)  there  is  still  a 
third  paper  on  this  subject.  In  this  paper  Prof.  Pellat  gives  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  construction,  the  computation  of  the 
constant,  and  the  result  obtained  by  him  with  a  radically  different 
type  of  instnunent.  This  consists  of  a  long  multiple-layer  sole- 
noid, placed  with  its  axis  horizontal,  in  the  interior  of  which  is 
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placed  a  small  single-layer  coil  with  its  axis  vertical.  The  center 
of  the  two  coils  coincide.  The  small  coil  is  supported  on  a  knife- 
edge,  normal  to  the  axes  of  the  two  coils.  The  torque  which  the 
current  in  the  long  solenoid  exerts  upon  the  small  coil  is  balanced 
by  means  of  weights  applied  to  the  end  of  an  arm  attached  to  the 
small  coil.  Thus  it  belongs  to  the  type  of  instnmient  usually 
denoted  by  the  term  electrodynamometer,  although  the  torque 
which  balances  the  effect  of  the  current  is  due  to  gravity  instead 
of  being  produced  by  the  torsion  of  a  wire.  The  result  obtained 
for  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Weston  normal  cell  at  2o?oo 
C,  corrected  for  the  difference  in  the  ohm,  is  1.018  31  ±  0.000  15. 

In  all  of  the  papers  so  far  considered  it  is  implied,  if  not  ex- 
plicitly stated,  that  the  constant  of  the  instnmient  has  a  zero 
temperature  coefficient  if  all  parts  are  constructed  of  the  same 
material.  Consequently  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  temperature  of  the  instnmient.  That  the  coefficient  is  zero 
under  these  conditions  is  true,  provided  that  all  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment are  at  the  same  temperature.  But  in  practice  this  condition 
is  never  fulfilled;  the  coils  are  heated  by  the  current,  and  in 
general  they  are  not  all  heated  to  the  same  extent,  and  in  the  last 
case  considered  the  balance  arm,  from  which  the  weight  is  sus- 
pended, is  imdoubtedly  at  a  different  temperature  from  the  coils. 
In  the  absence  of  the  necessary  data  it  is  impossible  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  errors  that  may  thus  be  introduced;  but  in  order 
to  obtain  the  highest  accuracy  of  which  an  instrument  is  capable 
it  is  very  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  temperatures  of  its 
various  parts. 

{e)  Haga. — ^The  most  recent  work  on  the  subject  is  that  by 
Prof.  Haga,  carried  out  at  the  University  of  Groningen."  He  has 
measured  the  cturent  in  absolute  units  by  means  of  a  tangent 
galvanometer,  and  has  thus  based  it  upon  the  calculated  constant 
of  the  galvanometer  and  the  absolute  determination  of  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field.  Owing  to  con- 
tinual variations  in  the  latter,  the  method  is  exceedingly  diflS- 
cult,  but  Prof.  Haga  appears  to  have  brought  the  work  to  a  very 
satisfactory  conclusion.  He  finds  for  the  Weston  normal  cell  in 
terms  of  the  international  ohm  and  the  absolute  ampere,  as  given 

*  Prof.  H.  Haga  and  J.  Boerema:  Kooink.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam  Proc.,  p.  587;  1910. 
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by  his  instruments,  the  value  1.0183,  at  i7?oo  C,  or  1.0182^  at 

20?00  C. 

Collecting  these  values,  we  have 
N.  P.  L.  1.018  18 

L.  C.  E.  1.018  36 

Guillet  1. 01 8  12 

Pellat  1. 01 8  31 

Haga  1. 01 8  25 


Mean  1.018  24  semlabsolute  volts.* 

Considering  all  the  circumstances,  this  agreement  is  very  strik- 
ing and  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  value  1.0182  is  correct  to  at 
least  I  in  10  000. 

3.  TYPES  OF  mSTRUHENTS  AVAILABLE 

In  all  absolute  measurements  of  electric  current  a  force  or  torque 
produced  by  the  current  is  balanced  against  another  force  or 
torque,  which  in  turn  is  determined  in  dynamical  units.  In 
choosing  an  instrument  to  be  used  in  the  absolute  measurement 
of  current  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  nature  of  the 
auxiliary  force  or  torque  that  is  to  be  employed.  There  are  three 
available  methods:  (a)  Using  a  known  magnetic  field,  (6)  using 
an  elastic  deformation  of  some  body,  (c)  using  the  gravitational 
attraction  of  the  earth.  The  only  magnetic  field  for  which  the 
value  of  the  force  or  torque  produced  can  be  at  all  readily  deter- 
mined in  dynamical  units  is  that  due  to  the  earth ;  and,  owing  to 
the  continual  variations  in  the  strength  of  this  field,  an  acciurate 
determination  of  its  strength  at  any  given  time  and  place  involves 
many  difficulties  and  scarcely  gives  promise  of  an  accuracy  superior 
to  I  in  10  000.  Though  the  recent  determination  by  Haga,  using 
this  method  (with  a  tangent  galvanometer) ,  gave  excellent  results, 
it  would  appear  that  any  method  based  upon  the  direct  measure- 
ment of  a  given  magnetic  field  would  involve  many  difficulties 
when  extreme  accuracy  is  desired. 

Measurements  based  upon  the  second  method  involve  a  direct 
determination  of  the  force  of  restitution  of  the  deformed  body  at 
the  time  and  under  the  exact  conditions  under  which  it  was  used 

*  See  footnote  to  p.  ^2, 
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in  the  electrical  measurements,  and  in  addition  are  subject  to 
some  uncertainty  introduced  by  the  elastic  after  effect  shown  by 
all  material  bodies.  While  these  difficulties  are  not  insuperable, 
Dr.  Guthe^  and  others  have  shown  that  they  are  quite  formidable. 

In  measiu^ements  based  upon  the  third  method  the  evaluation 
of  the  force  or  torque  can  be  reduced  to  the  direct  comparison  of 
two  masses  and  the  determination  of  the  acceleration  of  gravity. 
The  first  can  be  readily  done  with  extreme  precision;  the  second 
involves  many  difficulties,  but  these  are  largely  offset  by  the  facts 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  any  region,  geologically 
stable,  the  value  of  the  acceleration  of  gravity  remains  unaltered 
over  long  epochs  and  that  relative  values  of  the  acceleration  of 
gravity  at  any  two  places  can  be  readily  determined  with  high 
precision.  The  latter  fact  enables  the  results  obtained  by  this 
method  at  different  times  and  places  to  be  rendered  strictly  com- 
parable with  one  another;  the  former  renders  the  results  obtained 
capable  of  correction  at  any  future  time  when  the  absolute  value 
of  the  acceleration  of  gravity  shall  have  been  determined  to  a 
higher  accuracy  than  that  with  which  it  is  now  known. 

For  these  reasons  it  appeared  desirable  that  the  work  should  be 
based  on  the  third  or  gravitational  method.  Furthermore,  it 
appeared  on  the  whole  desirable  that  the  construction  should  be 
such  that  a  force  rather  than  a  torque  be  measured.  Accordingly 
a  current  weigher,  or  current  balance,  was  constructed. 

4.  THE  RATLEIGH  BALANCE 

The  particular  type  decided  upon  was  that  used  by  Lord  Ray- 
leigh  in  1884,  and  since  employed  by  Janet,  Laporte,  and  Jouaust, 
at  Paris.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  pair  of  multiple  layer  fixed 
coils  placed  coaxially,  with  their  planes  horizontal,  and  at  such 
a  distance  apart  that  the  vertical  force  which  they  exert  for  a  given 
current  upon  a  smaller  coil  placed  coaxially  with  the  fixed  coils,  and 
midway  between  them,  either  is  a  maximum  or  varies  at  a  mini- 
mum rate  for  small  vertical  displacements.  The  smaller  coil  is  sus- 
pended from  one  pan  of  a  balance,  being  coimterpoised  by  equal 
weights  in  the  other  pan.  The  force  exerted  upon  it  is  counter- 
poised by  additional  weights  placed  on  one  pan  or  the  other, 

'  This  Bulletin.  2,  p.  33;  1906. 
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according  to  the  direction  of  the  force.  Preferably,  however,  the 
weight  is  equivalent  to  twice  the  force,  which  is  the  change  pro- 
duced by  reversing  the  current  in  the  fixed  coils.  The  earth's 
magnetic  field  causes  a  torque  which  will  not  affect  the  measured 
force;  local  disturbances  of  the  magnetic  field  would  be  eliminated 
by  taking  the  mean  of  the  two  forces  observed  for  currents  in 
direct  and  in  reversed  directions  through  the  fixed  coils,  the  direc- 
tion in  the  moving  coil  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  balance,  theoretically,  is  the  fact  that  the 
principal  constant  need  not  be  determined  by  direct  measurements 
upon  the  coils,  but  may  be  determined  by  an  electrical  method. 
This  eliminates  the.difficulties  incident  to  the  direct  measurement 
of  the  mean  diameter  of  a  multiple  layer  coil,  and  enables  the 
constant  to  be  determined  with  extreme  precision  and  to  be  rede- 
termined at  any  time.^ 

Rayleigh  used  a  single  balance,  consisting  of  one  pair  of  fixed 
coils  and  one  moving  coil.  Janet,  l^porte,  and  Jouaust  used  a 
double  current  balance,  with  two  pairs  of  fixed  coils  and  two 
moving  coils,  one  suspended  from  each  pan  of  a  balance.  There 
are  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  a  double  balance,  and 
after  careful  consideration  we  decided  to  use  a  single  balance. 
The  force  is  doubled  by  a  double  balance,  or  for  the  same  force 
one  can  use  coils  of  smaller  cross  section.  But,  as  some  of  our 
coils  were  much  larger  than  those  of  Janet,  l^porte,  and  Jouaust, 
it  would  have  required  a  beam  at  least  75  cm  long  instead  of 
30  cm,'  as  used  by  us.  The  balance  would  have  been  much  more 
complicated,  and  harder  to  manipulate  and  adjust  accurately,  and 
we  feel  now,  as  we  did  four  years  ago  when  considering  the  ques- 
tion, that  for  work  of  the  highest  precision  the  simplification  gained 
by  using  a  single  balance  of  this  type  more  than  overbalances  the 
disadvantage  of  having  a  larger  cross  section  of  the  fixed  coils  for 
the  same  force. 

The  coils  of  such  a  balance  must  have  a  large  number  of  turns 
of  wire  in  order  to  give  a  force  large  enough  to  be  measured  with 
precision.  Lord  Rayleigh's  balance,  as  he  used  it,  gave  a  change 
of  force  of  about  i  g  on  reversal  of  the  current,  and  Janet,  Laporte, 

*  Janet,  Laporte,  and  Jooaust,  however,  calculated  the  constant  from  the  radii  obtained  by  counting 
the  turns  and  meRsuring  the  length  of  the  wire  as  it  was  wound  on  the  coils. 
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and  Jouaust's  about  4  g.  The  coils  of  our  balance  have  been 
wound  in  such  a  way  that  with  a  current  not  exceeding  i  ampere 
the  force  (on  reversal  of  the  current)  would  be  from  3  to  6  g.  This 
is  a  large  enough  force  to  be  measured  with  the  necessary  pre- 
cision, if  the  conditions  are  favorable.  It  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  make  the  force  10  or  20  g,  and  that  would  have  been 
favorable  to  the  weighing,  but  there  would  have  been  a  loss  of 
accuracy  in  other  directions.  The  resistance  of  the  windings 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  turns  for  a  given  size 
and  cross  section  of  the  coil.  One  soon  reaches  a  limit  in  attempt- 
ing to  increase  the  force  by  increasing  the  number  of  turns. 
First,  the  heat  developed  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  exces- 
sive, as  it  would  if  the  number  of  turns  be  greatly  increased; 
second,  the  voltage  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  should  not 
be  large  enough  to  give  rise  to  serious  electrostatic  attractions  due 
to  differences  of  potential  between  the  parts  of  the  balance ;  and, 
third,  the  current  must  be  maintained  uniform  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  if  very  accurate  measurements  are  to  be  made.  This 
requires  a  special  storage  battery,  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and  a 
ballast  resistance  of  small  temperature  coefficient  can  be  employed 
advantageously  if  the  instrument  resistance  is  small  enough. 

One  can  not  use  a  small  enough  resistance,  however,  to  make 
the  heating  effect  negligible,  without  making  the  cross  section  of 
the  coils  too  great  or  the  force  to  be  measured  too  small. 

If  the  cross  section  of  the  winding  of  the  coils  is  large,  the  cor- 
rection for  section  will  be  relatively  large,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  determine  its  value  with  sufficient  precision.  After  careful 
study  of  the  theory  of  the  balance,  we  decided  to  use  a  square 
cross  section  of  2  by  2  cm  for  the  large  fixed  coils  (50  cm  radius) ; 
1 .4  by  1 .4  cm  for  the  small  fixed  coils  (40  cm  radius) ;  and  i  by  i 
cm  for  the  moving  coils  (20  and  25  cm  radius). 

To  reduce  the  error  due  to  the  heating  of  the  fixed  coils,  a 
system  of  water  cooling  was  designed  to  carry  away  the  heat  as 
fast  as  generated,  so  that  a  state  of  equilibrium  could  be  attained, 
and  weighings  could  be  made  deliberately  for  an  indefinite  period 
with  the  dimensions  and  temperatures  of  the  coils  constant. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  in  temperature  between  the  wire 
of  the  windings  and  the  brass  form  on  which  it  is  wound,  and 
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hence  a  careful  study  had  to  be  made  of  the  effect  of  the  load. 
The  ratio  of  the  radii  of  the  fixed  and  moving  coils  was  determined 
with  water  flowing  through  the  cooling  system  precisely  as  when 
the  balance  was  used  in  the  weighings,  so  that  the  heating  effect 
of  the  ctirrent  was  known  with  great  accuracy  and  could  be  per- 
fectly controlled. 

The  moving  coil  can  not  be  water-cooled.  The  heat  generated 
in  it  is  made  small  by  using  a  coil  pi  low  resistance.  The  number 
of  watts  varied  from  0.6  to  1.2,  heating  the  coil  from  1.7  to  3.3 
degrees  centigrade  above  the  surrounding  temperature.  Even 
this  slight  increase  of  temperature  sets  up  convection  cxurents 
which  are  affected  by  any  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  fixed 
coils  or  of  the  instrument  case.  To  protect  the  moving  coil  from 
outside  influences,  and  to  permit  the  convection  cxurents  to  become 
constant  so  that  their  lifting  force  on  the  moving  coil  should  be 
sufficiently  constant  to  be  eliminated  by  successive  weighings  with 
the  current  in  fixed  coils  reversed,  the  moving  coil  was  inclosed 
in  a  water  jacket,  through  which  water  at  a  constant  temperature 
was  passed.  This  gives  almost  ideal  conditions.  The  fixed  coils 
being  held  at  a  definite  known  temperature,  and  the  moving  coil 
being  suspended  in  a  constant-temperature  chamber  and  carrying 
a  constant  cturent,  a  constant  circulation  of  air  is  set  up  in  this  4 
chamber,  which  removes  the  heat  from  the  moving  coil  and  exerts 
a  constant  lifting  force  upon  the  moving  coil.  This  force  is  com- 
pletely eliminated  by  the  method  of  weighing. 

In  order  to  obtain  checks  upon  the  work  and  a  final  result  of 
greater  weight,  several  pairs  of  fixed  coils  have  been  used  and 
several  different  moving  coils,  with  two  different  radii  both  in  the 
fixed  and  in  the  moving  coils. 

The  details  of  the  construction  of  the  balance  are  given  in  Section 

II,  the  measiu-ements  of  the  ratio  of  the  radii  are  given  in  Section 

III,  the  theory  of  the  instrument  and  calculation  of  the  constants 
are  given  in  Section  IV,  and  the  tests  of  the  balance  and  the 
measiu-ement  of  the  current  are  given  in  Section  V.  It  is  intended 
to  give  in  this  section  only  a  general  outline  of  the  main  features 
of  the  balance,  and  reasons  for  choosing  this  type  of  balance. 
Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  balance  as  we  have  used  it  may 
now  be  stated  briefly,  by  way  of  a  summary  of  what  precedes. 
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(a)  The  only  direct  length  measurements  that  have  t^  be  made 
are  those  of  the  sectional  dimensions  of  the  coils,  and  these  are 
used  only  in  the  calculation  of  correction  terms.  The  principal 
term  in  the  constant  of  the  instrument  depends  upon  the  ratios  of 
the  radii  of  the  fixed  coils  to  that  of  the  moving  coil,  and  these 
ratios  may  be  obtained  by  an  electrical  method,  based  upon  that 
described  by  Bosscha  and  used  by  Lord  Rayleigh.  This  method 
is  capable  of  giving  results  of  extraordinary  precision. 

(6)  The  coils  being  compact  and  readily  replaced  in  the  instru- 
ment, a  number  of  coils  can  be  constructed  and  used  interchange- 
ably, thus  giving  not  only  great  flexibility  to  the  instrument,  but 
also  a  nunLr  oi  indep^xaTt  determiritions.  thus  affording  a 
better  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  in  the  work. 

(c)  A  featture  which  we  believe  to  be  of  great  importance  in  a 
balance  which  is  to  be  used  at  intervals  throughout  a  long  term 
of  years,  is  the  ease  with  which  the  ratio  of  the  radii  of  the  coils,  and, 
consequently,  the  constant  of  the  balance,  can  be  redetermined 
from  time  to  time,  as  a  check  upon  the  constancy  of  the  coils. 
This  has  proved  to  be  of  great  importance  in  otu:  instrument. 

(d)  The  balance  lends  itself  readily  to  the  water-cooling  of  its 
fixed  coils,  so  that  their  temperature  can  be  controlled  and  main- 
tained constant,  not  only  in  the  current  weighings  but  also  in  the 
determinations  of  the  ratio  of  the  radii,  permitting  a  more  exact 
determination  of  the  constant  of  the  balance  and  more  accurate 
weighings.  The  moving  coil  can  also  be  readily  inclosed  in  a 
constant-temperature  chamber,  so  that  the  convection  currents 
in  the  air,  by  means  of  which  the  heat  generated  in  the  moving  coil 
is  carried  away,  can  become  steady,  and  the  lifting  force  of  these 
air  currents  will  be  constant  enough  to  be  successfully  eliminated 
by  the  method  of  weighing. 

Other  types  of  balances  undoubtedly  possess  some  of  these  fea- 
tures, and  perhaps  others  of  importance  not  possessed  by  this 
balance;  but  it  was  because  the  Rayleigh  balance  if  improved  in 
the  way  indicated  would  possess  so  many  good  qualities  that  we 
chose  it  in  1906  when  the  work  was  first  taken  up. 

The  results  obtained  (given  on  pp.  357-363)  have  more  than 
justified  our  expectations,  although  it  has  required  a  very  large 
amount  of  time  and  labor  to  carry  out  the  work. 
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n.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BALANCE  AND  OF  THE  ELEC- 
TRICAL CONNECTIONS 

5.  THE  PHYSICAL  BALANCE 

A  2-kg  precision  balance  by  Rueprecht,  with  a  30-cm  beam, 
was  modified  in  the  shop  of  this  Bureau  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  this 
work.  Certain  magnetic  portions  of  the  balance  case  and  of  the 
balance  itself  were  replaced  by  brass  or  by  phosphor  bronze. 
Each  piece  of  the  balance,  as  finally  constructed,  except  the 
knife-edges  and  the  blocks  holding  the  agate  planes,  was  tested 
by  a  very  sensitive  astatic  magnetometer,  and  all  were  fotmd  to 
be  satisfactorily  nonmagnetic.  As  used,  the  knife-edges  were 
always  at  least  70  cm  above  the  upper  coil,  and,  dtiring  the  latter 
portion  of  the  work,  they  were  100  cm  above  it.  It  was  proved 
by  actual  tests  that  a  much  larger  mass  of  steel  at  this  distance 
produced  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  force.  For  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  magnetic  tests  of  the  balance,  see  pages  345-348. 

A  mirror  was  motmted  on  the  beam  over  the  central  knife-edge, 
and  the  deflections  of  the  balance  were  read  by  means  of  a  tele- 
scope and  vertical  scale  about  two  and  a  half  meters  distant. 
With  this  arrangement,  i-mm  scale  deflection  corresponds  to  a 
difference  in  the  force  of  0.36  mg,  and  to  a  displacement  of  the 
moving  coil  of  0.025  mm.  The  time  for  a  single  swing  of  the 
balance  with  i-kg  load  (the  weight  of  the  moving  coil  and  suspen- 
sion system)  is  15  seconds. 

The  weights  employed  were  of  platinum,  and  were  compared 
at  intervals  with  the  standards  of  this  Bureau.  They  have 
remained  constant  throughout  the  work.  By  a  simple  device,  the 
weights  could  be  placed  on  the  pan,  or  removed,  without  opening 
the  balance  case.  A  correction  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  was, 
of  course,  applied. 

The  moving  coil  was  suspended  from  the  lower  end  of  a  tube 
passing  through  the  center  of  the  right  pan,  and  the  weighings 
were  accomplished  by  the  addition  or  the  removal  of  weights  from 
this  pan.  Consequently,  neither  the  ratio  of  the  lever  arms  nor 
the  flexure  of  the  beam  enters  into  the  discussion  of  the  results. 
46905*'— 12 4 
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6.  THE  FIZBD  COILS 

Three  pair  of  fixed  coils  were  used.  All  were  wound  bifilarly, 
with  enamel-insulated  wire,  upon  brass  forms  having  sections  as 
shown  in  Figs,  i  and  2.  Care  was  taken  to  make  the  faces  of  the 
forms  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  form.  Two  wires  were  wound 
side  by  side  in  36  layers  of  18  double  turns  in  each  layer  in  the 
larger  coils,  and  28  layers  of  14  double  turns  in  each  layer  in  the 
smaller  coils. 

There    are    several   advantages    in    a    bifilar    winding:  (a)  It 
enables  the  insulation  resistance  from  one  wire  to  the  other  to  be 
measured,  and  any  leakage  from  one  turn 
to  the  next  can  be  detected  by  a  simple 
test,     (b)  It  permits  the  coils  to  be  joined 
in  series  or  parallel,  and  so  permits  dif- 
ferent currents  to  be  used  with  the  same 
heating  effect.     It  is  also  convenient,  in 
measuring  the  ratio  of  the  radii,  to  be  able 
to  vary  the  number  of  turns,  as  is  done 
effectively  when  the  coils  are  joined  in 
parallel  instead  of  in  series,     (c)  By  send- 
ing the  current  in  opposite  directions  in 
FTj,  i.—sectha  of  small  fixtd  the  two  windings,  the  full  heating  effect 
coil  shoaiiKg  first  form  of  ttr-   may  be  produccd  without  any  magnetic 
'"''"'*^*  effect.     This  is  convenient  in  testing  the 

A  i. the w.«r channel    Btathe  balance,  and  in  detectuig  a  change  in  the 

chsnnel  lor  the  wiie  .,       .  ,     ,.„ 

radius  of  the  coil  with  different  currents. 

The  enamel  covering  of  the  wire  has  the  advantage  over  a  silk 
covering  in  being  thinner,  as  well  as  hard  and  unyielding,  and  of 
very  uniform  thickness.  It  can  be  wound  as  uniformly  as  bare 
wire,  although  it  should  be  handled  carefully  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  insulation.  When  thoroughly  dry,  the  insulation  resistance 
is  very  high. 

For  every  coil  the  insulation  resistances  between  the  two  wires, 
and  between  each  wire  and  the  form,  were  frequently  tested  with 
a  potential  difference  of  40  volts,  and  were  found  to  be  very 
good  throughout  the  work,  the  insulation  seldom  falling  below  100 
megohms. 
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The  ends  of  one  wire  are  brought  out  through  two  small,  axial 
holes  bushed  with  ebonite  and  lying  accurately  upon  the  same 
radius  of  the  fonn;  the  ends  of  the  other  wire  of  the  bifilar  are 
similarly  brought  out  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  same  diameter. 
After  passing  through  the  brass  forms,  the  ends  of  the  wires 
either  are  attached  by  spade  terminals  and  small  screws  to  short 

'  brass  rods,  supported  in  a  radial  and  axial  plane  by  ebonite  posts 
attached  to  the  twrn  (Fig.    i)   and  forming  the  true  terminal 
blocks  of  the  coil,  or  they  pass  through  an  ebonite  box  attached 
to  the  form,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  connections  to  the  leads  being 
made  by  drops  of  solder.     These  forms 
of  terminals  were  adopted  because  of 
the  facility  with  which  they  allow  one 
terminal  of  the  coil  winding  to  be 
disconnected  from  the  leads,  and  the 
latter  short-circuited  (for  measuring    ~i 

.  the  lead  effect)  without  disturbing  the      | 
position  of  the  leads.  E 

Two  pair  of  coils,  known  as  5i ,  52,  I 
Li,  and  L2,  were  wound  in  1907  upon  J 
forms  of  cast  brass.     A  specimen  of 

the  brass,  cast  as  a  bar,  was  tested  by  Fi^.  2.— Section  of  iar^  fUtd  coa 
means  of  an  induction  balance,  and  '^°^  "^  ^""^  "^  """-^ 
the  forms  were  tested  by  a  magneto-  connectton.  %n  m>de  u  de^red  bf 
meter,  and  were  pronounced  good.  dropgofioUer 

Later,  by  means  of  the  extremely  sensitive  instrument  described 
below,  these  coils  were  found  to  be  slightly  magnetic.  In  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  this  might  be  an  appreciable  source 
of  error  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  build  a  pair  of  coils  having 
forms  that  were  still  less  m£^;netic,  and  accordingly  coils  Z.3  and 
L4  were  built.  The  forms  for  these  coils  were  built  up  entirely 
of  rolled  brass,  riveted  together,  and  soft  soldered.  These  forms 
are  somewhat  better  than  Si,  the  best  of  the  old  coils,  and  only 
about  one-e^htieth  as  magnetic  as  Li,  the  worst  of  the  old  coils. 
The  most  satisfactory  means  found  ica  testing  the  magnetic 
properties  of  conductors,  especially  of  various  portions  of  large 
masses,  is  a  dehcately  suspended  astatic  magnetic  system,  so 
arranged  that  the  body  under  test  can  be  brought  very  close  to 
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one  pole.  The  instrument  used  had  needles  about  6  mm  long 
motmted  on  opposite  ends  of  a  slender  glass  rod  5  cm  long.  The 
whole  was  suspended  by  a  silk  fiber  10  cm  long.  The  suspen- 
sion was  completely  inclosed  and  the  lower  needle  hung  near  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  tube  i  cm  in  diameter.  By  suitably  leveling, 
the  instrument,  one  pole  of  the  lower  needle  can  be  placed  very 
near  the  wall  of  the  tube  so  that  the  test  object  can  be  brought 
within  a  few  millimeters  of  the  pole.  The  deflections  were  read 
by  means  of  a  mirror,  telescope,  and  scale. 

With  such  an  instrument,  and  with  a  scale  distance  of  2  meters, 
deflections  of  5  cm  were  obtained  when  a  tube  containing  ferrous 
sulphate  was  presented  to  the  needle.  This  sensibility  is  ample  for 
our  purpose,  but  it  could  undoubtedly  be  increased  without  very 
great  trouble.  Though  we  have  tested  many  kinds  of  brass,  we 
have  never  found  a  specimen  that  did  not  produce  a  slight  deflec- 
tion, nor  one  that  could  not  be  permanently  magnetized  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  a  strong  magnetic  field.  We  have  found  rolled  brass 
to  be  the  most  tmiformly  good  magnetically,  though  excellent 
cast  brass  can  be  obtained,  as  is  shown  by  Si. 

In  order  to  improve  the  insulation  of  the  coils,  the  wire  channels 
of  the  forms  were  lined  with  paper  attached  to  the  metal  with 
thin  shellac;  in  the  case  of  L3  and  L4  thin  paper,  soaked  in  hot 
parafSn,  was  ironed  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  channels.  As 
each  layer  of  wire  was  woimd  it  was  covered  with  a  strip  of  onion- 
skin paper  (0.05  mm  thick).  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  coils 
were  not  sealed  air  tight,  the  paper  absorbed  moisture  to  a  degree 
depending  on  the  average  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  swelled 
slightly  in  consequence.  This  caused  very  slight  but  appreciable 
changes  in  the  mean  radii  of  the  coils.  Consequently,  in  the 
summer  of  19 10  the  paper  covering  the  outer  layer  of  wire  was 
saturated  with  parafiin  melted  in  with  a  clean  hot  soldering 
copper,  the  parafiSn  being  well  melted  to  the  sides  of  the  form. 
Then  a  strip  of  muslin,  well  soaked  in  a  hot  mixture  of  beeswax 
and  Venice  turpentine,  was  wrapped  around  the  coil  and  melted 
to  the  underlying  paraffin;  over  the  whole  was  wrapped  a  strip  of 
binder's  cloth  soaked  in  hot  paraffin  and  melted  to  the  muslin 
'^  and  form.     This  sealed  the  coils  very  effectually  against  the 

absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air. 
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The  width  of  the  channels  after  lining  was  designed  to  take  an 
integral  number  of  turns  of  the  bifilar  winding.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  slight  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  insulated  wire, 
the  fit  was  better  in  some  places  than  in  others.  In  all  cases  the 
wire  was  transferred  from  one  layer  to  the  next  at  points  previ- 
ously determined  upon. 

The  wire  was  approximately  0.5  mm  in  diameter,  and  was 
wound  under  a  tension  of  about  i  kilogram.  The  diameters  of 
the  forms  and  of  each  layer  of  wire  were  measured  as  the  coils 
were  wound,  so  as  to  dbtain  a  very  approximate  measure  of  the 
mean  diameter  of  each  coil,  and  to  keep  a  check  on  the  uniformity 
of  the  winding.  These  measurements  are  given  in  the  appendix, 
page  385,  but  were  not  used  in  the  calculation  of  the  constants  of 
the  balance  because  they  can  not  compare  in  accuracy  with  the 
measurements  by  the  electrical  method.  In  winding  the  earlier 
coils  (5i,  S2,  Li,  L2)  an  integral  number  of  turns  of  each  wire 
was  placed  in  each  layer.  This  necessitated  bringing  up  the  wire 
from  one  layer  to  the  next,  always  at  the  extremities  of  the  same 
diameter,  and  gradually  the  winding  became  slightly  elliptical 
with  the  long  axis  along  this  diameter.  Consequently,  when 
winding  L3  and  L4,  the  wire  was  brought  up  from  one  layer  to 
the  next  at  a  point  one  thirt)r^sixth  of  a  revolution  short  of  the 
point  at  which  it  was  brought  up  the  layer  before.  Thus,  the 
coil  is  kept  circular  and  each  winding  has  one  turn  less  than  by 
the  old  method. 

7.  THE  MOVING  COILS 

Four  moving  coils  have  been  built  at  various  times  during  the 
progress  of  the  work.  They  are  all  woimd  bifilar,  as  were  the 
fixed  coils,  of  enamel  insulated  wire  upon  brass  forms  finished 
dead  black  and  having  a  section  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  black 
finish  and  the  winglike  projections  facilitate  the  dissipation  of 
heat.  The  two  windings  of  the  moving  coils  were  generally  joined 
in  parallel  during  the  weighings,  but  were  used  in  series  in  some 
cases  to  obtain  a  check  upon  the  work.  The  method  of  connecting 
the  windings  to  the  leads  is  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  Here  also  the 
leads  may  be  short-circuited  by  drops  of  solder,  and  their  effect 
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in  situ  determined  without  any  current  flowing  through  the 
windings. 

The  three  coils.  Mi,  M2,  and  M3,  are  wound  upon  forms  of 
cast  brass,  the  winding,  the  treatment  of  the  terminals,  and  the 
sealing  being  done  in  essentially  the  manner  already  described  for 
the  fixed  coils.  The  fourth  coil,  M4,  was  wound  upon  a  form  cast 
of  rolled  brass.  Its  windings  differed  from  the  others  in  that  the 
windings  in  each  layer  were  not  uniformly  distributed,  but  in 
adjacent    layers  were  crowded   toward  opposite  sides  of    the 

channel;  hot  paraffin  was  painted 
on  and  into  each  layer. 

Over  each  layer  a  strip  of  onion- 
skin paper  (0.03  mm  thick)  soaked 
in  paraffin  was  pressed  down  closely 
with  a  hot  copper;  over  the  top 
...^.....^  layer  the  coil  was  sealed  like  the 

J  p  I        others.    Thus  the  windings  of  this 

coil  are  embedded  in  a  soUd  block 
of  paraffin,  and  most  effectively 
protected  from  atmospheric  action. 
As  shown  in  Section  III,  the  failure 
^*  ^'7hfTSyn'ifZ&^^  ^^  distribute  the  wires  uniformly 

Connections  are  made  as  desired  hydrops    acrOSS  the  channel  was  a  SOUrcC  of 

of  solder.    A  are  flanges  to  secure  stiff-   uncertainty  not  recognized  at  the 

B  Is  channel  for  the  wire 


T 


time. 

These  coils  were  tested  by  the  magnetometer  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  were  the  fixed  coils,  and,  excepting  Mi,  were  found  to  be 
very  good.  Mi  was  much  worse  than  Li ,  and  so  was  not  used  in 
the  later  work. 

The  insulation  was  frequently  tested  as  for  the  fixed  coUs,  and 
always  fotmd  to  be  very  high. 

The  results  of  the  direct  measurements  of  the  coils  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix,  page  386. 

8.  THE  COOLING  SYSTEM 


As  shown  in  Figs,  i  and  2,  each  form  on  which  a  fixed  coil  is 
wotmd  has  back  of  the  slot  in  which  the  wire  is  wound  a  channel 
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through  which  water  can  be  passed  to  remove  the  heat  generated 
by  the  current  and,  therefore,  to  control  the  temperature  of  the 
coils. 

During  the  weighings,  the  moving  coil  is  surrounded  by  a  cylin- 
drical copper  jacket,  double-walled  on  the  sides,  completely  closed 
at  the  bottom,  and  covered  by  a  lid  having  a  hole  about  a  centi- 
meter in  diameter  in  its  center,  through  which  passes  the  tube 
from  which  the  moving  coil  is  suspended.  The  space  between  the 
two  cylindrical  walls  is  filled  with  circulating  water,  which  carries 
away  the  heat  generated  by  the  current  in  the  moving  coil,  and 
maintains  the  jacket  at  a  constant  temperature  so  that  a  tempera- 
ture equilibrium  can  be  attained  without  undue  delay.  Such  an 
equilibrium  is  exceedingly  important,  for,  unless  the  convection 
currents  set  up  by  the  heating  of  the  moving  coil  are  maintained 
constant,  the  weighings  will  be  erratic.  By  the  use  of  such  a 
jacket  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  weighings  of  such  con- 
cordance that  the  mean  departure  of  the  individual  results  from 
the  mean  of  a  group  is  only  about  i  per  cent  of  the  total  force 
exerted  by  the  convection  air  currents. 

Water  from  a  cylindrical  tank,  25  cm  in  diameter  by  40  cm 
deep,  is  forced,  by  means  of  an  electrically  driven  turbine  pump, 
through  three  pipes  to  the  water  channels  in  the  forms  of  the  two 
fixed  coils,  and  to  the  space  between  the  walls  of  the  water  jacket. 
After  passing  through  the  channels  and  the  jacket,  respectively, 
the  water,  now  warmed  a  few  degrees  by  the  heat  generated  by 
the  current,  is  conveyed  by  three  pipes,  each  provided  with  a 
valve,  to  a  small  trough  at  the  top  of  a  second  tank  similar  to  the 
first.  From  this  trough  it  passes  through  a  pipe  immersed  in 
iced  water  contained  in  the  second  tank.  During  its  passage 
through  this  pipe  the  water  is  cooled  to  a  temperature  somewhat 
lower  than  the  water  in  the  first  tank  into  which  it  then  enters. 
This  overcooling  of  the  water  is  compensated  for  by  electrical 
heating,  thermostatically  controlled,  thus  giving  a  supply  of  water 
at  a  constant  temperature.  Since  the  two  coils  and  the  jacket 
are  all  supplied  in  parallel,  the  two  coils  may  be  maintained  at 
very  nearly  the  same  temperature. 

The  water  tanks  and  connections  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  5. 
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Fig.  6. — S*eHon  of  Ik*  assrmbled  balonct 
Tbe  find  cchIs  ktc  nupended  from  the  maiblc  ilab.     Tbe  water  dicnlatkm  tlmmgh  Uic  jac 
fammndinB  the  moring  onl  and  Ihioiigh  the  channeli  of  (he  fiied  coili  U  ibown 
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Theassembledbalanceisshown  |  g 

in  Figs.  5  and  6.     As  may  be  seen,  §■  ^ 

three  brass  rods  suspend  the  fixed  J  | 

coils  from  the  marble  top  of  the  g  « 

casewhichsurroundsthem.    This  B  ^ 

case  has  no  magnetic  material  in  %  J 

its  construction,  and  all  the  ma-  ^  8 

terial  used  in  the  supports,  pipes,  «"  -^ 

etc.,  was  tested  with  the  mag-  S  .| 

netometer  and  found  to  be  good.  J  ^ 

The  balance  rests  on  oak  pyra-  ^  9 

mids  fastened  to  the  marble  top  ^   ^  I 

of  the  coil  case.  'S  J  8 

The  method  of  supporting  the  '^    "  I 

large  fixed  coils  is  shown  in  Fig.  7 .  ■a    S  ^ 

C  is  one  of  the  rods  bolted  to  the  I  ^  ' 

marble  top  of  the  case;  it  carries  -^  "1  f 

two  collars,  M  and  K,  to  which  1    |  .§ 

are  attached  arms  carrying  the 
leveling  screws  F  and  F* ,  between 
which  the  coils  and  their  distance 
piece  B  are  clamped.  A  light 
brass  rod,  J,  which  fits  rather 
snugly  into  holes  drilled  through 
the  coils,  passes  through  the  coils 
and  their  distance  piece  and  into 
holes  of  the  proper  size  in  the  ends 
of  the  leveling  screws.  The  ends 
of  the  distance  piece  B  are  faced 
accurately  parallel  to  one  another. 
By  proper  manipulation  of  the 
three  pairs  of  leveling  screws  it  is 
easy  to  level  the  coils  and  to  clamp 
them  rigidly  tt^ether. 
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The  holes  through  the  coil  forms  having  been  accurately  spaced 
when  the  forms  were  made,  the  coils  will  be  very  nearly  coaxial 
when  they  are  thus  clamped.  An  electrical  method  for  testing  the 
accuracy  of  this  adjustment  is  described  in  Section  V.  Here  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  in  no  case  was  this  adjustment  found  to  be 
sufficiently  in  error  to  cause  an  error  of  5  parts  in  a  million  in  the 
force.  The  collar  M  rests  upon  a  shoulder  N,  and  when  adjusted 
it  can  be  clamped  to  the  rod  C  by  means  of  the  set  screw  H.  D  is 
SL  flange  attached  to  a  collar  fitting  C  and  resting  upon  an  ad- 
justable collar  0.  It  can  be  turned  out  imder  the  upper  coil  so 
as  to  support  it  while  the  lower  coil  is  being  put  in  place.    By  using 


Fixeo  coil. 


Tvg,  7a. — Perspective  drawing  of  the  coils.     The  dotted  line  shows  the  position  of  the  water-jacket 

collars  (L)  of  difl[erent  lengths,  distance  pieces  {B)  of  various 
lengths  may  be  used.  The  three  rods  (O  are  connected  to  one 
another  both  above  and  below  the  coils  by  means  of  light  triangles 
of  brass,  /,  /',  so  that  the  entire  mounting  is  very  rigid. 

The  mounting  for  the  smaller  fixed  coils  differs  from  that  just 
described  merely  in  having  the  lower  portions  of  the  rods  C  offset 
with  reference  to  the  upper  so  that  they  can  go  inside  the  coils 
and  still  be  attached  to  the  marble  at  the  same  places. 

To  the  inner  flange  (Fig.  3)  of  the  moving  coil  is  attached  a 
light  three-armed  star  A,  having  a  3-mm  hole  at  its  center,  and 
to  this  star  is  attached,  by  means  of  three  long  leveling  screws,  a 
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tripod  B  canying  a  short  section  of   thin-walled   5-mm  brass 

tubing.    By  means  of  a  collar  and  a  pair  of  bravSS  links  this  piece 

I  of  tubing  may  be  attached  to  a  collar  on  a  piece  of  similar  tubing, 

I  which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  right  pan  of  the  balance 

f  and  is  supported  by  a  nut  which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  pan.    By 

I  means  of  the  three  screws  attaching  the  tripod  to  the  star  the 

height  of  the  moving  coil  can  be  adjusted  and  the  coil  leveled. 

When  in  position  and  leveled,  the  axis  of  the  coil  passes  through 

the  tube  at  the  top  of  the  tripod.    By  tmdoing  the  links  it  is  very 

easy  to  replace  one  moving  coil  by  another. 

Since  the  fixed  coils  are  rigidly  attached  to  the  coil  case,  the 
;■  lateral  adjustment  of  the  moving  coil  can  be  accomplished  only 

by  moving  the  balance.  In  order  to  be  able  to  make  changes  of 
known'amount  in  this  adjustment,  the  plates,  on  which  the  front 
leveling  screws  of  the  balance  rest,  are  provided  with  screw  motion 
(Fig.  5) ,  the  left  plate  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
case  and  the  right  plate  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
latter.  In  order  to  eliminate  any  trouble  from  the  springing  of 
the  leveling  screws,  they  are  connected  to  one  another  near  their 
'  lower  ends  by  means  of  collars  and  a  rigid  frame  of  brass. 

The  water  jacket  used  with  the  large  fixed  coils  is  supported  by 
the  rods  carrying  the  fixed  coils;  a  smaller  one  used  with  Si  and 
52  is  supported  on  oak  blocks  resting  on  the  pier  top. 

Connections  between  the  brass  pipes  of  the  water-circulating 
system,  and  the  coils  and  the  water  jacket,  are  made  by  means 
of  glass  and  rubber  tubing.     * 

The  coil  case  rests  on  a  marble  slab  152  by  76  by  7.5  cm,  sup- 
ported by  two  heavy  oak  piers  resting  on  the  concrete  floor.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  work  piers  of  white  enameled  brick  set 
in  Portland  cement  were  used ;  but  as  the  brick,  and  especially  the 
sand  used  in  the  cement,  were  later  found  to  be  slightly  magnetic, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  in  the  subsequent  work  to  replace  these 
piers  by  wooden  ones.  With  the  coils  situated  as  shown  in  Figs. 
5  and  6,  this  change  produced  a  perceptible  but  very  slight  change 
in  the  force.  The  iron  in  the  floor  construction  has  been  found 
to  produce  no  effect  upon  the  measurement  of  current .    (See  p .  347 .) 
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The  two  windings  of  each  fixed  coil  are  connected  in  parallel  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  closely  twisted  enamel-insulated  wires,  passing 
halfway  aroimd  the  circumference  of  the  coil;  a  similar  pair  of 
twisted  leads  runs  from  the  nearer  terminals  to  binding  posts  set 
in  the  left  wall  of  the  coil  case  and  connected  with  the  commutator 
on  the  outside  of  the  case.  These  posts  and  their  connections 
to  the  commutator  are  carefully  insulated  with  ebonite.  Where 
the  twisted  leads  expand  into  loops  to  connect  with  the  coil 
terminals,  the  planes  of  the  loops  are  carefully  adjusted  so  as  to 
lie  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  radial-axial  plane.  The  outstanding 
effect  of  these  loops  is  determined  experimentally  by  measuring 
the  force  exerted  upon  the  moving  coil  when  the  leads  are  short- 
circuited  (without  changing  their  positions)  and  a  rather  heavy 
current  is  passed  through  them,  with  no  current  passing  through 
the  fixed  coils  and  with  the  normal  working  current  flowing  in  the 
moving  coil.  The  effect  is  always  very  small,  but  the  proper 
correction  has  been  applied  to  the  observations. 

Twisted  leads  pass  from  the  terminals  of  the  moving  coil  along 
a  diameter  of  the  coil  to  the  axis,  where  they  are  soldered  to 
twisted  leads  passing  along  the  axis  of  the  coil  through  the  sus- 
pending tube  into  the  balance  case  above  the  right  pan  of  the 
balance.  Here  they  are  connected  to  the  terminals  of  two  sets 
of  silver  leads,  one  above  the  other,  each  consisting  of  25  wires 
0.02  mm  in  diameter  and  8  en)  long.  The  terminals  at  the 
other  ends  of  these  leads  are  connected  by  means  of  twisted  leads 
to  the  commutator  on  the  end  of  the  coil  case. 

Where  the  leads  pass  through  the  brass  tube,  they  are  wrapped 
with  a  strip  of  paraffined  paper  so  as  to  protect  them  from  abra- 
sion by  the  tube.  They  have  soldered  joints  at  the  point  A ,  Fig. 
6,  so  that  the  coil  and  the  lower  section  of  the  leads  may  be 
removed  without  disturbing  the  upper  section.  Wherever  loops 
occur,  they  are  placed  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  radial-axial  planes, 
and  the  outstanding  effect  is  determined  and  allowed  for  by  a 
method  analogous  to  that  described  for  the  fixed  coils.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  measure  the  resistance  of  the  moving  coil  when 
carrying  the  working  current,  a  pair  of  fine  twisted  leads  runs 
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up  the  tube  with  the  current  leads  from  the  axial  jimction  of  the 
latter,  and  is  connected  with  the  outside  terminals  by  means 
of  a  single  pair  of  fine  silver  wires. 

The  terminals  of  the  two  sets  of  silver  leads  are  insulated  from 
one  another  by  a  block  of  ivory;  the  outer  pair  of  terminals  is 
carried  by  a  stand  which  rests  upon  the  floor  of  the  balance  case 
and  can  be  moved  so  as  to  adjust  the  slackness  of  the  wires. 
These  leads  aflfect  the  sensibility  of  the  balance  only  slightly.  The 
sensibility  given  on  page  283  is  with  the  leads  in  position. 

The  mercury  commutator  attached  to  the  end  of  the  coil  case 


TO  THE 
MOVINO  COIL 

TO  THE 
BATTErt? 


TO  THE 


FIXED  COILS 


fig.  8. — Circular  reversing  switch 

As  the  handle  ii  rotated  from  A  A'  to  Dl/,  the  current  is  graduaUy  reduced,  revened  fhxou^ 
the  fixed  coils,  and  then  increased  to  Its  original  Talue 

enables  the  current  in  any  coil  to  be  reversed  without  changing 
the  direction  of  the  current  in  any  other  coil.  From  suitable 
termmals  of  this  commutator,  leads  run  to  the  circular  reversing 
switch  shown  in  Fig.  8.  By  means  of  this  switch,  which  is 
placed  on  the  end  of  the  coil  case  where  it  can  be  readily  reached 
by  the  observer  at  the  balance,  the  current  can  be  rapidly  and 
smoothly  reduced  to  a  very  low  value,  reversed  through  the  fixed 
coils  only,  and  then  increased  to  its  normal  value.  A  reversal  of 
this  nature  eliminates  the  danger  of  damaging  the  coils  by  a  high 
induced  electromotive  force,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  balance. 
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From  the  commutator,  twisted  leads  with  heavy  rubber  insula- 
tion run  to  the  floor,  and  then  through  a  conduit,  one  going 
directly  to  one  terminal  of  a  25-ampere  120-volt  storage  battery, 
and  the  other  to  the  standard  resistance,  regulating  resistances, 
small  fuse  block,  and  switch,  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  battery. 
The  complete  set-up  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.  The  resistances  and 
potentiometer  for  measuring  the  current  in  terms  of  the  inter- 
national ohm  and  the  Weston  normal  cell  are  on  the  table  placed 
parallel  to  the  pier,  with  its  nearer  end  about  1.5  meters  west  of 
the  axis  of  the  coils.  The  working  standard  of  electromotive  force 
was  given  by  fotu"  Weston  normal  cells  kept  in  a  thermostatically 
regulated  kerosene  bath  on  the  small  table  in  front.  These  cells 
and  the  working  standard  of  resistance — an  Otto  Wolff  i-ohm 
coil — ^were  frequently  compared  with  the  standards  of  this  Bureau, 
and  have  been  foimd  to  remain  very  constant. 

The  potentiometer  was  frequently  calibrated  and  has  been 
fotmd  to  remain  very  constant.  Its  coils  have  been  dipped  in  hot 
paraffin  to  prevent  changes  in  resistance  due  to  changes  in  atmos- 
pheric hiunidity.  During  the  first  portion  of  the  work,  the  poten- 
tiometer was  used  to  measure  directly  the  voltage  at  the  terminals 
of  the  I -ohm  coil;  diuing  the  latter  portion  it  has  been  customary 
to  measure  the  small  difference  between  this  voltage  and  that  of 
the  standard  cell,  the  two  being  connected  in  series  and  in  opposi- 
tion.  This  increases  the  sensibility  and  minimizes  the  errors 
introduced  by  slight  variations  in  the  potentiometer  current. 

By  using  as  a  sotu"ce  of  current  a  storage  battery  of  large  capacity, 
which  is  entirely  disconnected  from  all  other  circuits,  and  by 
waiting  until  temperature  equilibrium  of  the  coUs  of  the  balance 
and  the  ballast  resistance  has  been  attained,  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  a  very  constant  current.  Normally,  it  is  possible  to 
control  the  current  so  that  its  oscillations  will  amotmt  to  not  more 
than  one  or  two  miUionths  of  an  ampere. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  balance  work,  the  current  has  always 
been  adjusted  so  as  to  give  a  force  of  i  .5  or  of  3.0  g,  giving  a  change 
of  force  on  reversal  of  the  current  of  3.0  or  6.0  g,  respectively. 
A  single  platinum  weight,  of  3  or  of  6  g,  can  therefore  be  used  in 
each  case  in  weighing  the  force.        • 
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m.  THE  RATIO   OF  THE  RADH 

11.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  METHOD 

Since  the  mutual  force  between  given  currents  in  two  coaxial 
circular  circuits  varies  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  a  maximum  for 
a  certain  value  of  the  distance  between  the  planes  of  the  circuits, 
the  distance  for  maximum  force,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  this 
maximum  force,  must  be  a  function  solely  of  the  radii  of  the  coils. 
(That  the  force  has  a  maximum  is  at  once  evident  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  zero  both  when  the  planes  of  the  coils  coincide  and  when 
they  are  at  an  infinite  distance  apart,  but  is  finite  for  intermediate 
positions.)  Furthermore,  knowing  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
square  of  a  current  m  electromagnetic  units  are  the  same  as  those 
of  a  force,  and  that  the  force  between  two  circuits  such  as  we  are 
considering  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  currents  into^''  le 
function  of  the  radii  of  the  circuits  and  of  their  distance  apar^  .  is 
evident  that  this  maximum  force,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  a 
function  solely  of  the  ratio  of  the  radii  of  the  two  circuits. 

Excepting  for  correction  terms  depending  upon  their  finite 
section,  the  same  is  true  for  coaxial  circular  coils.  Hence,  the 
determination  of  the  constant  of  the  balance,  in  which  the  coils  are 
so  spaced  as  to  exert  their  maximum  mutual  force,  depends  solely 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  sectional  dimensions  of  the  coils  and 
upon  the  ratios  of  the  mean  radii  of  the  fixed  coils  to  the  mean 
radius  of  the  moving  coil. 

The  value  of  this  ratio  can  be  obtained  from  the  direct  meas- 
urement of  the  mean  radii  of  the  coils,  but  such  meastu-ements  for 
multiple-layer  coils  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  and  are  at  best  of 
a  relatively  low  order  of  accuracy. 

A  far  better  and  more  accurate  method  is  to  meastu-e  directly 
the  ratio  of  the  galvanometer  constants  of  the  two  coils.  From 
this  ratio  and  a  knowledge  of  their  sectional  dimensions  we  obtain 
at  once  the  ratio  of  the  two  mean  radii,  the  quantity  upon  which 
the  constant  of  the  balance  depends. 

In  taking  account  of  the  sectional  dimensions  of  the  coils  in  the 
computation  of  the  constant  of  the  balance,  it  is,  however,  sim- 
pler— ^at  least,  the  steps  appear  more  tangible — ^if  we  deal  with  the 
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radii  directly  rather  than  with  their  ratios.  In  order  to  obtain 
numbers  corresponding  to  the  mean  radii,  the  absolute  values  of 
these  radii  affecting  only  the  correction  terms  necessitated  by  the 
finite  sectional  areas  of  the  coils,  it  is  allowable  to  assume  any 
approximate  value  for  the  mean  radius  of  one  coil,  and  from  this 
and  the  measured  ratios  to  deduce  the  corresponding  radii  for  the 
other  coils. 

In  the  present  work  we  have  assumed  that  the  mean  radius, 
corrected  for  the  temperature,  of  the  coil  designated  as  Si  is,  and 
has  always  remained,  exactly  that  calcidated  from  the  direct 
measurements  made  upon  the  various  layers  of  the  coil  as  it  was 
wound. 

Ml  iho'l  — In  1854  Bosscha  •  described  a  method  for  the  deter- 

niinaiion  of  the  ratio  of  the  galvanometer  constants  of  two  coils. 

is  method,  which  was  employed  by  Lord  Rayleigh  to  obtain 

^1,^.  liu.^  of  the  moving  coil  of  his  balance  in  1884,  consists  in 

;acip^  tli(  two  coils  concentric  and  with  their  planes  in  the  mag- 
netic meridian;  in  connecting  <he  coils,  with  suitable  resistance 
ill  tiri(  s  vv^ith  each,  in  parallel  and  in  such  a  way  that  when  a 
current  is  passed  through  this  compound  circuit  the  magnetic 
fields  at  the  center  of  the  coils  will  be  opposed;  and  then  in  adjust- 
ing the  resistance  in  one  branch  of  the  compound  circuit  tmtil 
the  torque  exerted  upon  a  small  magnetic  needle  suspended  at 
the  center  of  the  coils  is  zero.  When  this  condition  is  attained,  the 
ratio  of  the  current  in  the  two  circuits,  and  consequently  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  resistances  of  the  two  circuits,  will  be  equal 
to  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  two  galvanometer  constants  (except  for 
a  correction  term  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  magnetic 
needle  employed) .  Hence,  excepting  for  this  correction  term,  the 
ratio  of  the  galvanometer  constants  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  two 
resistances,  which  can  be  measured. 

The  method  as  described  is  ideally  simple  and  easy  of  applica- 
tion where  extreme  accuracy  is  not  needed.  When,  however,  an 
accuracy  of  i  in  a  million,  or  even  of  i  in  100  000  is  desired,  the 
heating  of  the  coils  by  the  measuring  current  introduces  almost 
insuperable  difficulties. 

•  Posff.  Ann.,  W,  p.  402;  1854. 
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^  In  order  to  minimize  these  difficulties,  Lord  Rayleigh  so  arranged 

^  the  coils  and  standard  resistances  that,  after  the  balancing  of  the 

^  *       magnetic  fields,  the  removal  of  a  single  link  sufficed  to  convert 

J  the  resistances,  of  which  we  desire  the  ratio,  into  the  adjacent 

^  arms  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  the  opposite  arms  of  which  were 

c  composed  of  standard  coils.    Thus,  it  was  possible  to  pass  rapidly 

from  one  measurement  to  the  other,  and  so  to  reduce  the  change 
of  temperature  to  a  relatively  small  amotmt.  He  was  thus  able 
to  obtain  an  accuracy  that  was  ample  at  that  period. 

In  order  to  increase  the  accuracy  still  further,  the  link  used  by 
Rayleigh  was  omitted  (thus  keeping  the  coils  in  the  Wheatstone 
net  during  the  process  of  balancing  the  magnetometer),  and  a 
simultaneous  balance  of  both  the  bridge  and  the  magnetometer 
was  obtained.  Then  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  in  the  arms 
containing  the  coils  will,  at  the  instant  of  balance,  be  exactly 
that  of  the  ratio  of  the  other  two  arms  of  the  bridge.  These, 
which  we  shall  call  the  ratio  arms,  must  be  of  low  resistance,  and 
must  have  small  temperature  coefficients,  as  they  carry  the  full 
currents  passing  through  the  coils.  They  must  further  be  capable 
of  fine  adjustment  in  order  to  obtain  an  exact  magnetometer 
balance. 

These  conditions  can  scarcely  be  fulfilled  by  coils  designed  for 
precision  resistance  measurements,  so  arrangement  was  made  for 
quickly  transferring  these  ratio  arms  to  a  second  bridge  in  which 
they  can  be  measured  against  precision  resistances. 

This  method,  though  workable  and  )rielding  results  of  higher 
accuracy  than  those  previously  used,  was  abandoned  early  in  the 
work  for  three  reasons:  (a)  It  is  slow,  and  therefore  variations 
in  the  earth's  field  are  a  grave  sotu-ce  of  error;  (6)  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  slight  trouble  due  to  the  heating  of  the  ratio  arms;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  (c)  the  current  being  alternately  off  and 
on,  the  coils  to  be  compared  never  attain  a  stationary  tempera- 
ture condition,  and  hence  an  exceedingly  accurate  interpretation 
of  the  results  is  not  possible. 

In  recent  times  the  facilities  for  the  measurement  of  current 
have  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  almost  as  easy  to 
measure  two  currents  by  means  of  potentiometers  and  to  determine 
46905^—12 5 
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their  ratio  as  it  is  to  measure  the  ratio  of  two  resistances.  This 
very  obvious  change  in  the  details  of  the  method  involves  simul- 
taneous observations  by  three  observers,  but  is  capable  of  the 
most  extreme  acctu"acy.  This  may  be  called  the  potentiometer 
method. 

Another  modification  of  the  details  of  the  method  renders  it 
even  more  simple  than  as  used  by  Bosscha,  but  is  applicable 
only  to  coils  having  very  nearly  the  same  galvanometer  constant. 
Two  such  coils  are  connected  in  series,  and  the  coil  with  the 
largei:  galvanometer  constant,  together  with  an  added  resistance, 
is  shimted  so  as  to  obtain  a  zero  field  at  the  center  of  the  coils. 
If  the  galvanometer  constants  of  the  coils  differ  by  a  small  amotmt 
it  is  easy  to  adjust  the  resistance  in  series  with  the  shtmted  coil 
so  that  the  shimt  is  large  enough  to  give  the  desired  sensibility  of 
balance.  Neither  the  shimt  nor  the  shunted  resistance  need  be 
known  accurately,  since  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  ciurent 
flows  through  the  shimt. 

This  method  may  be  called  the  shunt  method;  it  requires  but  a 
single  observer.  By  using  the  shtmt  as  a  volt  box  it  is  easy  to 
determine  imder  working  conditions  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
shimted  in  terms  of  a  standard  coil  through  which  the  total  cur- 
rent passes.  Since  the  galvanometer  constants  are  assumed  to 
be  very  nearly  equal,  very  little  current  will  flow  through  the 
shunt  and,  consequently,  it  will  not  be  appreciably  heated. 

Under  certain  conditions  a  combination  of  these  two  methods 
may  be  desirable.  This  may  be  called  the  combination  method. 
It  is  described  in  a  later  portion  of  the  paper. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
observations  at  a  time  when  the  earth's  magnetic  field  is  as  steady 
as  possible.     This  is  usually  at  night. 

12.  THE  POTENTIOMETER  METHOD 

The  connections  for  the  potentiometer  method  are  shown  in 
Figure  10.  M  and  F  are  the  two  coils;  they  are  actually  coplanar 
and  concentric,  though,  for  simplicity,  shown  otherwise.  Ri  and 
R2  are  two  standard  resistances  from  which  leads  run  to  the 
potentiometer  for  measuring  the  currents.  From  that  resistance 
which  is  in  series  with  the  fixed  coil,  auxiliary  leads  run  to  a 
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second  potentiometer.  By  means  of  this  potentiometer  and  a 
continuously  variable  resistance  in  circuit  with  the  fixed  coil  the 
current  can  be  held  constant  at  any  desired  value.  C,  is  a  com- 
mutator by  means  of  which  the  two  resistances  may  be  inter- 
changed with  reference  to  the  coils  M  and  F;  r,  fj,  and  r,  are 
adjusting  resistances.  L  is  a  self-inductance.  C^  is  a  pair  of 
commutators  for  reversing  the  current  through  the  coils.  Since 
it  is  impossible  to  so  construct  C^  that  it  will  make  and  break 
both  circuits  at  identically  the  same  time,  it  is  connected  with 
the  switch  5  so  that  they  can  all  be  thrown  at  one  operation,  and 


Fig.  10. — Connections  for  the  potentiometer  method  of  measuring  the  ratio  of  the  radii 

so  that  5  is  opened  before  Cj  and  closed  after  Cj,  thus  avoiding 
severe  deflections  of  the  magnetometer. 

In  the  present  case  the  coils  M  and  F  are  woimd  on  metal  forms, 
and,  consequently,  owing  to  eddy  currents,  the  time  constant 
of  the  field  at  the  center  of  each,  when  alone,  is  quite  large.  But 
as  adjusted  for  the  ratio  of  the  radii  work,  the  field  inside  M  is 
very  small,  being  largely  neutralized  by  the  field  due  to  F;  that 
inside  F,  but  outside  M ,  is  much  greater  than  it  would  be  if  M 
were  absent.  Hence,  as  thus  adjusted,  the  eddy  ciurents  in  the 
form  of  M  will  be  small,  while  those  in  the  form  of  F  will  be  about 
as  strong  as  if  M  were  absent.  Hence,  the  time  constant  of  the 
field  of  F  will  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  field  of  M .  This 
will  cause  a  deflection  of  the  magnetometer  whenever  the  current 
,is  stopped  or  started.  Furthermore,  when  the  coils  are  con- 
nected for  the  two-potentiometer  method  there   is  an  interval 
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between  the  opening  of  5  and  that  of  C„  during  which  the  circuit 
of  F  is  closed  through  M  so  that  the  induced  electromotive  force 
in  the  former  gives  rise  to  a  current  through  both  F  and  M  in 
such  directions  that  the  two  fields  thus  produced  at  the  center 
are  in  the  same  direction.  This  adds  to  the  effect  just  mentioned^ 
and  causes  a  very  violent  deflection  of  the  magnetometer  when- 
ever the  current  is  made  or  broken  during  the  use  of  this  method. 
To  reduce  this  deflection,  and  so  increase  the  speed  of  the  work,  a 
suitable  large  inductance  L  is  introduced  in  the  movmg-coil 
circuit.  It  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  magnetometer  so  as 
to  reduce  its  effect  upon  the  needle,  it  being  desirable  to  have 
the  zero  of  the  magnetometer  on  closed  circuit  the  same  as  on 
open  circuit.  However,  by  the  procedure  adopted  in  this  work, 
in  no  case  can  the  field  of  the  inductance  produce  any  effect  upon 
the  observed  ratio  of  the  galvanometer  constants. 

The  method  of  procedure  was  as  follows:  The  resistances  r,  r^, 
and  r,  were  adjusted  so  as  to  make  the  two  fields  approximately 
equal  and  of  such  a  strength  as  to  give  the  desired  magnetometer 
sensibility  (a  change  in  reading  of  i  mm  on  reversal  correspond- 
ing to  a  difference  in  the  two  fields  of  about  3  or  4  in  a  million) . 
The  c^irrent  was  then  left  on  continuously,  with  water  of  the 
proper  temperatitfe  circulating  through  the  fixed  coil,  for  about  an 
hour  before  observations  were  begim.  Then  the  resistances  of 
the  coils  were  measured,  the  thermometers  attached  to  the  coils 
were  read,  and  while  one  observer  held  the  current  through  the 
fixed  coil  constant  and  at  the  desu'ed  value,  a  second  observer, 
with  a  potentiometer  which  could  be  connected  to  either  R^  or 
R2,  connected  his  potentiometer,  across  the  standard  resistance  in 
series  with  the  fixed  coil,  and  adjusted  the  potentiometer  current 
until  he  obtained  the  nearest  possible  balance  with  some  even 
setting  of  the  potentiometer  dials;  the  lack  of  exact  balance  was 
measured  by  the  galvanometer  deflection  and  allowed  for  in  the 
reduction.  He  then  threw  his  potentiometer  across  the  standard 
resistance  in  the  moving-coil  circuit,  adjusted  this  current  approxi- 
matelv  to  its  correct  value,  and  then  allowed  it  to  drift  slowly 
toward  his  potentiometer  balance,  while  a  third  observer  damped 
and  read  the  magnetometer.  '  The  third  observer  gave  a  signal  at 
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the  instant  of  reading  the  magnetometer,  and  the  second  observer 
noted  the  galvanometer  deflection  at  that  instant.  The  first 
observer  thoughout  this  time  held  the  current  through  the  fixed 
coil  at  a  constant  value.  The  switches  Ci  are  now  thrown  so  as 
to  reverse  the  currents  through  both  coils,  and  the  operation  is 
repeated.  After  taking  several  such  pairs  of  observations,  the 
second  observer  again  puts  his  potentiometer  across  the  standard 
resistance  in  the  fixed-coil  circuit,  and  observes  the  deflection 
when  the  dials  are  set  as  at  first,  and  the  first  observer's  indi- 
cating apparatus  is  balanced  as  at  the  start.  The  very  slight 
difference  between  this  and  the  deflection  observed  at  the  start  is 
due  to  the  relative  change  in  the  two  potentiometer  currents,  and 
is  allowed  for  in  the  reduction.  The  thermometers  are  then  read, 
C3  is  reversed  so  as  to  interchange  the  standard  resistances  with 
reference  to  the  balance  coils,  and  the  operation  is  repeated.  Tak- 
ing the  mean  of  these  two  sets  of  observations  eliminates  the 
values  of  the  two  standard  coils,  and  hence  makes  it  tmnecessary 
to  know  their  values  accurately.  Two  such  sets,  each  of  five 
pairs  of  magnetometer  readings,  takes  from  15  to  20  minutes. 
The  resistances  of  the  coils  are  then  measured. 

By  this  method  of  procedure,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  stray 
field  that  can  affect  our  restdts  is  that  due  to  the  leads  from  Q 
to  the  coils.  The  effect  of  these  is  always  very  small,  and  was 
always  measured  by  noting  the  magnetometer  deflection  produced 
by  reversing,  through  the  leads  alone,  short-circuited  at  the  coil 
terminals,  a  current  of  4  or  5  amperes.  Of  course,  one  terminal 
of  each  winding  was  entirely  disconnected  from  the  leads,  so  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  any  of  the  current  passing  through 
the  coil  itself. 

The  relative  values  of  the  standard  resistances  R^  and  /?,  can 
be  eliminated  by  interchanging  them  only  if  they  are  of  the  same 
denomination.  In  some  cases  standard  resistances  of  different 
denominations  wotdd  have  to  be  used  for  the  measurement  of  the 
ratio  of  the  galvanometer  constants;  in  which  cases  the  relative 
values  of  R^  and  /?,  woidd  have  to  be  known  with  high  preci- 
sion. The  necessity  of  using  standard  resistances  of  different 
denominations  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  lower  setting  on  the 
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entiometer  must  be  great  enough  for  its  value  to  be  determined 
the  required  degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  higher  one  must, 
»urse,  not  exceed  the  range  of  the  instrument. 

13.  THB  SHUHT  METHOD 

n  the  present  work  Ms  was  so  constructed  that  when  its  wind- 
3  are  in  series  it  has  very  nearly  the  same  galvanometer  con- 
at  as  5/  or  Sz,  when  their  windii^  are  in  parallel.  Conse- 
ntly,  the  ratio  of  its  constant  to  that  of  either  St  or  Sz  could 
ietermined  by  the  shunt  method.  In  fact,  both  methods  were 
d,  and  checked  very  closely. 

*he  connections  used  for  the  shunt  method  are  shown  in  Fig.  1 1. 
in  the  previous  method  C|  and  ,S  were  thrown  simultaneously 


Fig.  II. — Comuctbms  for  A*  Aitta  mtthod 

I  in  such  a  way  that  5  broke  circuit  before  either  of  the  commu- 
Drs  C„  and  closed  circuit  after  C|. 

titer  the  temperature  equilibrium  had  been  reached,  the  shunt 
3  adjusted  for  approximate  balance,  and  the  magnetometer  was 
d;  then  the  currents  tbrough  the  cotls  were  reversed,  and  the 
gnetometer  was  read  again,  and  so  on.  About  nine  such  pairs 
observations  can  be  made  in  five  minutes. 

14.  THB  COMBm ATION  METHOD 

i  the  constants  differ  so  much  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
uracy  required  in  the  value  of  the  ratio  it  is  necessary  to  know 
'Fig.  ii)  to  an  inconveniently  high  degree  of  accuracy,  we  can 
1  the  same  schematic  arrangement,  but  by  means  of  a  potenti- 
eter  and  of  standard  coils  in  r,  and  in  r  we  can  measure  directly 
:  currents  in  the  two  coils,  as  in  the  potentiometer  method;  or. 
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if  the  constants  are  quite  different  we  can  incorporate  the  standard 
coik  with  f„  and  with  the  shunt,  so  that  we  can  meastire  the  cur- 
rents in  these  branches.  This  is  an  especially  desirable  arrange- 
ment if  the  constant  of  F  is  twice  that  of  M. 

In  these  combination  methods,  it  is  desirable  that  the  observer 
who  holds  the  current  constant  should  have  his  potentiometer  so 
connected  as  to  control  the  total  current.  The  second  observer, 
with  his  potentiometer  across  a  standard  coil  in  r„  will  then 
observe  practically  no  drift,  and  so  can  read  his  deflection  at  the 
desired  instant  with  a  maximum  of  accuracy;  he  then  throws  his 
potentiometer  across  the  other  standard  coU  and  measures  that 
current.  If  the  constant  of  F  is  very  nearly  equal  to  twice  that  of 
M,  then  these  two  standard  coils  should  have  the  same  value  and 
the  two  potentiometer  settings  will  be  nearly  the  same ;  everything 
will  be  suitable  for  a  well-balanced  measurement.  The  main  objec* 
tion  to  this  method  is  the  purely  practical  one  of  facility  in  manipu- 
lation. As  every  change  in  r,  or  in  the  shunt  affects  the  current 
through  M,  the  balancings  of  the  two  potentiometers  have  to  pro- 
ceed simultaneously.  This  makes  the  attainment  of  a  balance  dis- 
tinctly slower  than  in  the  potentiometer  method,  where  the  two 
circuits  are  almost  independent  of  one  another. 

All  of  these  methods  have  been  used,  but  as  no  case  existed  in 
which  the  ordinary  potentiometer  method  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily employed,  we  have  in  the  final  work  used  that  and  the  shunt 
method  only. 

IS.  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  COILS  AHD  HBBDLB 

As  shown  in  Fig.  1 2,  the  coils  were  clamped  concentric  with  one 
another  by  means  of  three  brass  blocks  fastened  to  a  marble  slab. 
The  slab  is  supported  vertically  on  a  wooden  stand  having  leveling 
screws.  All  portions  of  the  moimting  were  tested  by  the  astatic 
magnetometer  and  were  found  to  be  satisfactory.  The  nu^net- 
ometer  needle  was  of  tungsten  steel,  about  1.9  mm  long,  i  mm 
wide,  and  not  over  0.2  nun  thick,  fastened  to  a  slender  glass  rod, 
to  the  lower  end  of  which  was  attached  a  small  plane  mirror.  By 
means  of  a  quartz  fiber,  about  5  cm  long,  the  whole  was  suspended 
in  a  brass  tube,  17  mm  in  diameter,  which  was  attached  to  the 
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Fig.  12. — Mounting  for  the  determination  of  the  ratio  of  the  radii 

A  is  suspended  magnet  and  mirror,  B  is  screw  for  adjusting  height  of  magnet,  C  is  hole  in 
marble  slab  with  cross-hairs  for  preliminary  adjustment  of  magnet,  D  is  fixed  mirror  for  deter- 
mining pondon  of  stand,  E  is  20-cm  moving  coil,  Fis  50-cm  fixed  coil,  C,  Ci,  G^  are  fans 
blocks  attached  to  the  marble  slab,  //,  H'  are  clamps,  /  is  slot  for  40-cm  fixed  coil,  J  are  mioo- 
meters  for  rotating  fixed  coils  around  a  Tertical  axis,  L  is  removable  block  for  admitting  25-cm 
moving  coO 
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marble  so  that  the  needle  hung  near  the  axis  of  the  coils.  By  means 
of  a  screw  B  (having  a  graduated  head)  the  vertical  position  of  the 
needle  could  be  adjusted  over  a  range  of  several  millimeters.  The 
needle  could  be  displaced  horizontally  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the 
coils  by  means  of  the  leveling  screws  i  and  2.  By  means  of  a 
graduated  series  of  brass  liners,  each  coil  could  be  independently 
adjusted  so  that  its  plane  passed  through  the  needle.  By  means  of 
the  micrometer  screws  /  with  threads  of  0.5-mm  pitch,  the  large 
coil  coidd  be  delicately  adjusted  by  rotation  about  a  vertical  axis 
so  as  to  place  its  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  small  coil ;  and  by 
rotating  the  entire  stand  the  planes  of  the  coils  could  be  set  parallel 
to  the  needle. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the  mean  planes  of  the  two  coils  exactly 
coincide,  then  the  ratio  of  the  moments  exerted  on  the  needle  for 
given  currents  in  the  two  coils  will  be  independent  of  the  angular 
position  of  the  needle  with  reference  to  the  coils,  except  for  a  very 
small  second-order  correction  term,  depending  upon  the  variation 
in  the  correction  for  the  length  of  the  needle. 

If  the  needle  lies  along  the  bisector  of  the  angle  between  the 
planes  of  the  two  coils,  then  the  ratio  of  the  moments  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  this  angle,  except  for  the  same  small  correction  term. 

But  if  neither  of  these  conditions  is  fulfilled,  then  that  coil  which 
is  the  more  nearly  parallel  to  the  needle  will  exert  a  relatively 
greater  moment,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  poles  of  the  nee- 
dle lie  in  a  field  which,  relative  to  the  other  coil,  is  stronger;  and, 
second,  the  direction  of  this  field  is  more  nearly  normal  to  the 
length  of  the  needle  than  is  that  of  the  other  coil.  The  first  of  these 
effects  is  very  small,  as  it  concerns  the  second-order  correction  term 
spoken  of  above.  The  second  effect  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
moment  whidi  either  coil  exerts  upon  the  needle  is  proportional  to 
the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  needle  and 
the  plane  of  the  coil,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  two  moments  is  pro- 
portional to  the  ratio  of  these  two  cosines.  For  example,  suppose 
the  needle  makes  an  angle  of  2^  with  the  plane  of  one  coil  and  2^  i ' 
with  the  plane  of  the  other — that  is,  the  planes  of  the  coils  are  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  i ' — ^then  the  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  galvanom- 
eter constants,  calctdated  from  the  currents  on  the  asstunption 
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adjustments  are  perfect,  will  be  in  error  by  a  factor  equal 
tic  of  cos  2°  to  cos  2°  i' — that  is,  it  will  be  in  error  by  i  in 

t  needle  but  2  mm  long,  and  a  fiber  which  must  be  stout 
to  withstand  the  rather  rough  treatment  to  which  it  is 
ly  subjected,  it  is  evident  that  the  adjustment  of  the 

within  2°  by  any  process  of  inspection  is  out  of  the  ques- 
le  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  the  coils 
.  a  single  minute  of  arc.  But,  by  making  use  of  this  very 
:  to  maladjustment,  it  is  a  comparatively  ^mple  process 
Ih  coils  and  needle  in  parallel  planes.  We  have  adopted 
ving  procedure: 

ils  are  adjusted  so  that  their  planes  are  vertical  and  ap- 
ely  coincide  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  planes  of 
are  made  vertical  with  sufficient  precision  by  means  of  a  . 
le.  The  vertical  height  of  the  needle  is  adjusted  so  that 
■  lies  on  a  level  with  the  centers  of  the  coils,  and  the  fiber 
om  torsion.  The  large  coil  is  rotated  about  a  vertical 
ugh  an  angle  of  a  few  minutes  by  means  of  the  adjusting 
rhen,  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  coil,  suit^ly  placed,  and 
it  battery,  the  needle  is  deflected  from  its  normal  position 

24°,  and  the  apparent  ratio  of  the  galvanometer  constants 
red  with  the  needle  in  this  deflected  position.  The  cia-- 
ugh  the  auxiliary  coil  is  now  reversed  so  as  to  deflect  the 
r  about  the  same  amount  in  the  other  direction,  and  the 
^ain  measured.  Suppose  the  angle  between  the  coib  is 
when  the  needle  was  deflected  (with  reference  to  the  small  . 
he  same  dhection  as  the  large  coil,  the  moment  exerted 
tter  relative  to  that  exerted  by  the  small  coil  was  approxi- 
j  parts  in  100  000  too  great;  when  deflected  in  the  other 
,  it  was  too  small  by  the  same  amount,  provided  that  the 
ed  position  of  the  needle  bisected  the  3'  angle  between 
and  the  deflections  were  equal  in  both  directions.     Other- 

of  these  quantities  will  be  increased,  and  the  other  de- 
}y  slightly  different  amoimts.  If  we  plot  these  observed 
the  galvanometer  constants  as  ordinates  against  angular 

of  the  needle  as  abscissae,  the  straight  line  coimecting 
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them  will  pass  very  nearly  through  the  point  representing  the 
correct  ratio  at  that  abscissa  which  corresponds  to  the  position 
of  the  needle  when  it  bisects  the  angle  between  the  two  coils. 

Now  rotate  the  fixed  coil  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  repeat 
the  measurements,  and  (if  the  coil  has  been  turned  beyond  the 
position  where  they  are  coplanar)  we  obtain  a  line  sloping  in  the 
other  direction.  The  abscissa  of  the  intersection  of  these  two  lines 
is  very  nearly  that  setting  of  the  needle  which  makes  it  parallel  to 
the  moving  coil.  It  is  exactly  that  setting  if  the  lines  intersect 
at  their  middle  points.  Then  the  stand  carrying  the  coils  and  mag- 
netometer is  rotated  in  the  proper  direction  through  an  angle,  as 
indicated  by  the  reflection  of  the  scale  from  a  mirror  fixed  to  the 
magnetometer  tube,  that  is  equal  to  the  ascertained  angle  between 
the  coils  and  the  needle.  The  observations  are  then  repeated  in 
order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  setting.  Thus,  the  needle  is 
placed  in  the  plane  of  the  coils  to  within  the  accuracy  with  which 
we  can  adjust  the  stand.  In  practice,  i  cm  on  the  scale  was  con- 
sidered suflSciently  accurate;  at  a  scale  distance  of  3  m  this  cor- 
responds to  an  angle  of  about  6',  With  an  error  of  this  magnitude 
in  the  position  of  the  needle,  an  angle  of  2^  between  the  planes  of 
the  coils  will  give  an  error  of  i  in  a  million  in  the  result.  Hence, 
it  is  necessary  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  coils  are  parallel  to 
within  this  limit. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  apparent  ratio  with  the  needle  deflected  +  25®  to  be  the 
same  as  that  with  the  needle  deflected  — 25®,  unless  the  coils  are 
parallel  to  one  another.  Hence,  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
set  the  coils  parallel  to  one  another  is  to  rotate  the  large  coil 
until  this  condition  is  fulfilled.  The  amount  and  sense  of  this  ro- 
tation are  indicated  by  the  slopes  of  the  two  lines  on  the  plot. 
Using  a  25®  deflection,  and  i  in  100  000  as  an  acctu-acy  rather  easily 
obtained  without  refined  reductions,  we  see  that  we  can  detect 
an  angle  of  2.4  X  io~*  radians,  or  about  5"  between  the  planes  of 
the  coils.  This,  for  the  mounting  of  the  small  fixed  coils,  corre- 
sponds to  an  advance  of  the  adjusting  screw  of  only  7  microns. 
Occasionally  an  accuracy  of  this  amount  was  accidentally  at- 
tained, but  usually  the  accuracy  of  setting  was  about  one-fifth  of 
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this,  or  25  seconds.  With  an  error  of  6'  in  the  setting  of  the 
needle,  and  25"  between  the  coils,  the  observed  ratio  of  the  gal- 
vanometer constants  will  be  in  error  by  2  in  ten  million.  This 
is  about  the  error  that  this  maladjustment  may  introduce  into 
our  latest  determinations  of  the  ratio  of  the  radii. 

In  the  earlier  work  the  importance  of  this  adjustment  was  not 
recognized,  and  as  a  consequence  those  measurements  may,  from 
this  cause,  be  in  error  by  over  i  in  100  000. 

Besides  the  orientation  of  the  coils,  four  other  adjustments 
must  be  made,  viz,  the  vertical  adjustment  of  the  needle,  the 
adjustment  of  each  coil  so  that  its  mean  plane  passes  through  the 
needle,  and  the  lateral  adjustment  of  the  needle  in  the  plane  of  the 
coils.  In  each  case  measurements  of  the  ratio  were  made  for 
various  adjustments  of  the  t3rpe  under  investigation  and  the 
results  were  plotted.  The  theoretical  curve,  representing  the 
variation  of  the  ratio  with  variations  in  this  type  of  adjustment 
and  calculated  from  the  known  dimensions  of  the  apparatus,  was 
fitted  as  well  as  possible  to  the  plotted  results,  and  the  particular 
adjustment  was  made  to  correspond  to  the  vertex  of  the  curve. 
Any  slight  failure  in  realizing  this  exact  adjustment,  at  the  time 
the  observations  were  taken,  was  allowed  for  in  the  final  precise 
reductions. 

The  adjustment  of  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  the  coils 
was  always  repeated  after  all  other  adjustments  had  been  made. 

16.  CORRECTION  TERMS 

In  addition  to  the  corrections  already  considered,  there  are 
three  others  of  prime  importance. 

(a)  Needle  correction. — ^This  depends  upon  the  distance  be- 
tween the  effective  poles  of  the  needle.  For  large  magnets  this 
has  been  found  to  be  about  five-sixths  the  total  length  of  the 
magnet.  This  value  was  used  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work. 
Later  it  was  noticed  that  the  amoimt  of  the  correction  can  be 
determined  directly  by  a  comparison  of  the  apparent  ratio  of  the 
constants  when  the  needle  is  deflected  with  that  found  when  the 
needle  is  not  deflected.  A  series  of  observations  has  been  made 
with  this  object  in  view,  and  the  corrections  to  the  observed  ratios 
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as  determined  experimentally  are  given  in  Table  I.  The  effect 
of  the  length  of  the  needle  is  such  as  to  increase  the  measured 
ratio  of  the  radii  of  the  larger  to  the  smaller  coil,  and  the  correction, 
therefore,  has  the  n^^tive  sign. 

TABLE  I 

Correction  for  the  Length  of  the  Needle  (Needle  Length »  2.0  mm) 


RadUolctilfl 

Puts  per  mllUBn 

20  cm       10  cm 
25             10 
25             12.5 

-56.3 
-63.0 
-35.9 

These  corrections  correspond  to  a  polar  distance  of  2.00  mm; 
five-sixths  of  the  total  length  of  the  needle  is  i  .93  mm,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  vertical  width  of  the  needle  must  increase  its 
effective  length;  hence  the  discrepancy  between  the  observed 
polar  distance  and  that  calculated  from  data  obtained  with  much 
larger  magnets  is  but  3  per  cent.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
previous  attempt  to  measure  the  polar  length  of  such  small 
magnets. 

(6)  Correction  for  the  temperatures  of  the  coils. — Since  it  was 
f otmd  that  the  temperature  indicated  by  a  thermometer  attached 
to  the  form  of  a  fixed  coil  varied  appreciably  as  the  position  of 
the  thermometer  was  changed,  and  as  it  was  obviously  impossible 
to  read  a  thermometer  attached  to  the  moving  coil  when  the 
latter  was  surrounded  by  the  water  jacket,  it  was  deemed  best  in 
the  latest  work  to  derive  all  temperatures  from  the  resistances  of 
the  coils.  This  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  resistances  of  the  coils 
at  some  known  temperature  and  of  the  temperature  coefficient 
of  the  resistance  of  the  coil.  The  first  is  easily  obtained,  and  the 
latter  can  be  found  by  a  preliminary  measurement.  But,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  experimentally  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
of  the  coils,  it  was  considered  simpler  and  better  to  assume  a  value 
of  the  resistance  temperature  coefficient  that  is  approximately 
right,  and  to  determine  the  coefficients  of  expansion  in  terms  of 
the  temperatures  calculated  on  the  basis  of  this  coefficient.    Then 
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in  the  assumed  resistance  coefficient  will  be  exa( 
ed  for  by  the  observed  coefficient  of  expansion. 
a  as  our  temperature  of  reference  22°  C,  and  as 
esistance  temperature  coefficient  per  1°  C  the  va 
jf  the  resistance  at  aa^.o  C.  We  luive  called  the  U 
thus  determined  the  "electrical  temperatures"  of 

ues  of  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  coils  h 
mined  from  measurements  of  the  ratio  of  the  gal 
instants  for  various  temperatures  of  one  coil,  the  ot 
in  temperature  but  little.  The  temperatures  of 
were  regulated  by  the  temperature  of  the  water  cir 
nigh  them;  those  of  the  moving  coils  by  the  tempt 
e  room.  It  was  found  experimentally  that  the  t< 
oeffidents  as  thus  determined  are  independent  of 
iperature  and  of  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  the  wa 
limits  of  accuracy  with  which  we  are  concerned,  ' 
of  a  coil  at  any  time  was  determined  by  potentiomt 
sits  of  the  current  through  it  and  of  the  drop  of  pot 
its  terminals.    The  values  of  the  coefficients  of  exp 

coils  are  given  in  Table  VII,  page  322, 
ection  for  the  load. — It  is  evident  that  the  wire  wl 
current  will  be  at  a  h^her  temperature  than  the  ft 
t  is  wound,  and  this  excess  will  be  proportional  to 

is,  to  the  number  of  watts  expended  upon  the  c 
dius  of  the  coil  is  determined  by  neither  of  these  U 
but  by  some  temperature  between  them.  Hence 
a  coil  will  not  be  determined  solely  by  its  electr 
re,  but  after  the  latter  correction  is  applied  there  ' 
other  one  needed  to  take  account  of  the  load.     ' 

the  latter  correction  will  depend  upon  the  heat  in 
he  windings  from  the  form  and  may  be  expected 
ly  from  coil  to  coil. 

mine  this  correction,  it  is  sufficient  to  measure  the  ri 
'anometer  constants  with  various  loads  on  one  coil  i 
,  load  on  the  other.  To  realize  such  a  condition, 
e  use  of  the  property  of  conjugate  conductors  ii 
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Wheatstone  bridge.  The  leads  from  the  reversmg  switch,  (7„  of 
Fig.  10  (p.  301),  instead  of  going  directly  to  the  terminals  of  F, 
with  its  two  windings  in  parallel,  nm,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  to  the 
opposite  comers  of  a  Wheatstone  net.  Two  arms  of  this  net  are 
composed  of  the  two  windings  A  and  B  of  the  coil  F,  the  others 
of  resistances  r*  and  fb.    Rt,  and  Rh  are  two  standard  i-ohm  coils 


Pig  13. — Bridge  usgd  for  electrically  loading  a  coil  in  the  determination  of  the  correction  for 

the  load 

by  means  of  which  the  current  through  each  winding  can  be 
measured.  The  windings  are  so  connected  that  the  current  from 
Ci  passes  through  them  in  the  same  direction — ^that  is,  their 
magnetic  fields  add  together.  By  adjusting  r*  and  fb,  the  bridge 
is  balanced,  and  then  any  electromotive  force  desired  may  be 
placed  across  IK  without  aflfectuig  the  current  from  Cj,  which 
measures  the  galvanometer  constant.  Ftirthermore,  the  con- 
stants of  the  two  windings  of  any  coil  are  practically  identical, 
and,  as  would  be  expected,  the  current  from  the  IK  battery 
flowing  through  them  in  opposite  directions  has  been  fotmd  to 
produce  no  effect  on  the  magnetometer.  Also,  since  measure- 
ments of  the  constants  are  made  by  reversing  Ci,  IK  remaining 
unchanged,  the  only  possible  effect  the  current  from  IK  could 
produce  upon  the  magnetometer  woidd  be  a  permanent  displace- 
ment of  the  zero.    Ftirthermore,  any  slight  lack  of  balance  ol 
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idge  (called,  in  general,  the  heating  bridge)  will 
■or,  for  the  resulting  current  through  the  bridge  i 
nth  proper  sign  to  the  measuring  current  and  after 
U  be  measured  with  the  latter.  Hence  the  on! 
ing  especial  care  is  that  the  IK  battery  shall  be  w 
from  the  battery  furnishing  the  current  for  the  I 
of  the  ratio.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  study  the  i 
ad  upon  each  coil.     It  has  been  fotuid  that  the  a 

of  a  coil  after  being  corrected  to  a  constant  electrii 
ire  decreases  linearly  as  the  load   increases.     He 

of  the  coil  is  given  by  the  expression : 
A -A,  {h-t((-22)-Xw) 

A  is  the  radius  at  the  electrical  temperature  t,  a 
ad  of  w  watts,  and  A^  is  the  radius  at  22?oo  C  and 

The  values  of  the  coefficients  t  and  X  are  given  i 
age  322. 

17.  SOURCES  OF  ERROR 

sources  of  error  to  be  considered  are  (i)  maladji 
ect  of  leads,  (3)  changes  in  the  size  of  the  coil,  (4) 
easurement  of  the  sectional  dimensions,  (5)  magn* 

forms. 

first  two  have  already  been  considered.  The  thi 
rom  either  of  two  causes;  either  from  the  strains  inc 
ig  the  coil,  or  from  changes  in  the  humidity.  Tl 
)e  obviated  by  sealing  the  coils,  and  the  former  by 
il  (by  means  of  a  current)  for  several  hours  to  a  tem; 
;iably  higher  than  any  at  which  it  will  afterwards 

magnitude  of  the  fourth  source  may  be  estimateti 
eration  of  the  equation  expressing  the  relation  betT 
IOmeter  constant  of  a  coil  and  its  sectional  dimensii 

Aa  is  the  mean  radius  of  the  coil,  n  is  the  number 
e,  Go  is  the  galvanometer  constant,  2  «o  is  the  axial 
windings,  2  po  is  the  radial  depth  of  the  windings. 
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If,  owing  to  errors  in  measurement,  we  assume  the  values 
a>Bi3ro  +  &r,  p^fio  +  Sp  instead  of  ao  and  po  we  shall  find  from  the 
observed  galvanometer  constant  not  Ao  but  A.  Expanding  the 
above  expression  by  Maclaurin's  theorem  we  find 


A- A. 


\Ao/  ao      \Ao/  Po 


In  the  case  of  the  coils  used  in  this  work  -—-  and  ^  were  approxi- 

mately  either  0.04  or  0.05,  so  that  the  per  cent  error  in  A  is  about 
0.002  times  the  per  cent  error  in  either  dimension  of  the  section. 
Hence,  an  error  of  o.oi  mm  in  the.  width  or  in  the  depth  of  the 
windings  of  a  coil  with  a  section  i  cm  square  will  produce  an 
error  of  about  2  in  a  million  in  the  radius.  Excepting  the  moving 
coils,  all  coils  have  a  larger  section  than  this,  and  so  the  effect  of 
an  error  of  this  magnitude  in  the  measurements  will  produce  for 
them  a  smaller  error  in  A . 

As  pointed  out  by  one  of  us,^®  and  as  shown  at  length  in  the 
appendix  to  this  paper,  page  375,  the  sectional  dimensions  of  the 
windings  of  any  coil  are  to  be  understood  as  determined  by  the 
expression  ns  where  n  is  the  number  of  wires  in  the  direction  of 
the  dimension  considered  and  s  is  the  distance  between  the  axes 
of  consecutive- wires. 

Hence,  in  the  above  expression,  2po  = (r© — r<) , where  n  is  the 

total  number  of  layers,  r©  is  the  radius  to  the  axis  of  the  wire  in 
the  outer  layer,  and  r<  is  the  radius  to  the  axis  of  the  wire  in 
the  bottom  layer.  These  quantities  can  be  readily  measured 
with  considerable  accuracy,  probably  to  within  o.oi  mm.  For 
details,  see  page  390  in  the  appendix. 

As  already  stated,  the  coils  were  wound  with  enamel-covered 
copper  wire,  which  winds  more  smoothly  and  imiformly  than 
silk-covered  wire,  the  finished  coils  presenting  a  very  beauti- 
ful appearance.  However,  adjacent  spires  are  not  in  actual 
contact  throughout,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  axes 
of   adjacent  wires   slightly   exceeds  the    diameter  of    the   wire 

^  This  Bulktin,  8,  pp.  77,  412;  1906.  and  8,  p.  235;  1907. 
46905** — 12—6 
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(about  o.oi  nun  to  a.03  mm).  This  will  produce  no  error,  pro- 
vided the  spacing  is  uniform  and  half  as  wide  a  space  occurs  on 
the  average  between  the  end  turns  and  the  sides  of  the  channel; 
2  oto  is  then  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  channel. 

After  calculating  the  magnitude  of  the  maximum  error  that 
could  occur  due  to  this  cause,  we  think  it  improbable  that  an 
error  greater  than  3  parts  in  a  million  exists  in  any  coil,  except 
moving  coil  M4. 

Moving  coil  Af  4  was  wound  in  such  a  way  that  in  each  layer  the 
wires  were  crowded  toward  one  side  of  the  channel,  adjacent 
layers  being  displaced  in  opposite  directions.  The  wires  were 
maintained  in  the  position  which  they  occupied  on  the  completion 
of  the  layer,  by  the  paraffin  which  was  thoroughly  melted  into 
the  layer.  Owing  to  very  slight,  almost  microscopic,  kinks 
in  the  wire,  and  to  its  tendency  to  slide  into  the  spaces  between 
the  wires  in  the  imderlying  layer,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
pack  the  wires  so  closely  that  the  actual  width  of  the  space  in 
which  the  n  wires  lie  is  equal  to  nd,  where  d  is  the  diameto'  of  the 
wire.  Hence,  the  value  2a^  for  this  coil  lies  between  the  values 
nd  and  the  width  of  the  channel.  Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
the  galvanometer  constant  of  a  coil  having  layers  of  width  nd, 
and  so  wound  that  each  layer  is  displaced  in  its  plane  by  an 
amount  k,  with  reference  to  the  adjacent  layers,  in  the  manner 
in  which  M4  is  woimd,  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of  a  coil  of 
breath  V"*<^+3A'-  For  ^4-  ^^^  breadth  of  the  channel  is  10.877 
mm,  *Mi-=  10.50  mm,  ^=0.377  mm.  Hence,  iJn'(P  +  3ft' -■  10.520 
mm.  This  differs  from  the  breadth  of  the  channel  by  0.357  nun, 
which,  by  what  precedes,  corresponds  to  a  difference  of  about  63 
in  a  million  in  the  radiiis  as  calculated  from  the  observed  gal- 
vanometer constant. 

This  considerable  range,  within  which  the  radius  may  lie,  makes 
the  results  obtained  by  this  coil  of  no  value  so  far  as  the  absolute 
measurement  of  current  is  concerned,  but  as  it  is  satisfactory  in 
every  other  respect,  and  is  especially  well  protected  from  the 
effects  of  atmospheric  humidity,  observations  with  it  will  serve 
as  a  test  of  the  constancy  of  the  other  coils. 

In  the  computation  of  the  constants  for  this  coil,  we  have 
assumed,  as  for  the  others,  that  the  effective  axial  breadth  is  equal 
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to  the  breadth  of  the  channel.  As  shown  above,  this  is  too  great 
in  the  present  case  and  the  effect  will  be  to  yield  too  high  a  value 
for  the  standard  cell. 

As  regsSrds  the  fifth  source  of  error,  that  due  to  the  magnetiza- 
tion of  the  forms,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  its  magni- 
tude. It  is  evidently  very  small,  for  otherwise  the  variations  in 
the  results  obtained  in  the  measurements  of  current  should  have 
some  relation  to  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  coils.  No  such 
relation  is  evident,  and  we  conclude  that  even  the  most  magnetic 
of  the  fixed  coils  causes  no  appreciable  error  on  this  accoimt. 

18.  RESULTvS 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  method  of  reduction  adopted,  and  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  reproducibiUty  of  the  observations,  a  few  of  the 
reductions  and  results  of  the  most  recent  determinations  are  given 
in  Tables  II  and  III. 

In  Table  II  are  given  the  determinations  of  the  ratio  of  the 
galvanometer  constants  of  M3  and  Si  for  various  temperatures, 
and  loads  on  tiie  latter.  These  particular  observations  were 
obtained  by  the  shunt  method,  and  the  values  of  the  ratios  of  the 
current  in  M3  to  that  in  5i,  as  given  m  column  6,  have  been  cor- 
rected  for  the  lack  of  balance  of  the  magnetometer.  For  the 
potentiometer  method,  the  numbers  in  this  column  would  be  the 
mean  of  two  ratios,  each  corrected  for  the  errors  of  the  poten- 
tiometer; otherwise,  the  table  would  be  the  same. 
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TABLE  II 

atio  of  Galvanometer  Constants,  SI  to  M3  (Determined  by  the  Shunt 
Method) " 


x».^ 

LMulln 

Ob.»^ 

'=• 

LwHlanec- 

•dntli' 

A 

M 

F 

M 

' 

M 

' 

M 

' 

K.  a 

OT99S 

20?1? 

a2M 

0.928 

1.0IH604I 

+20.7 

-31.1 

+2J 

-0.4 

1.004596 

OJK 

4SS9, 

+  7.7 

+24.8 

+3.3 

-0.4 

94 

2^.99 

20,79 

1.300 

3.860 

46ZTt 

-19.S 

-20.6 

+9.8 

-  1.8 

95 

».n 

l.W 

3.872 

4«36. 

+9.8 

«.  n 

21.  W 

23.78 

4551, 

+18.3 

+30J 

-10.0 

93 

21.0c 

23.  n 

0.290 

21.  IS 

4548, 

+  18.5 

+30.3 

+2.4 

-  9.9 

89 

21.13 

22.  TG 

0.28t 

1S.M 

4seSi 

+  16  J 

+12.9 

+2.4 

-7.1 

94 

Z1.12 

«.7S 

0.2B6 

15.19 

4S«6. 

+17.3 

+12.7 

+2.3 

-  7.1 

93 

21.05 

».94 

0.286 

4.S6 

4S94, 

+18.7 

-13.0 

+iJ 

-  3.1 

1»,2 

21.3s 

20.93 

«.2M 

4J7 

4596. 

+  12.8 

-18.2 

+3.3 

-2.1 

91 

21. » 

20.32 

0.2K 

0.929 

4609. 

+  12.0 

-28.6 

+  2J 

-0.4 

»4 

20.34 

azH 

0.918 

4611. 

-28.2 

21.  U 

10.34 

0Ji2 

0.918 

«I0. 

+  6.9 

-28.3 

+2J 

-0.4 

92 

1.004S9S 

....        ^ 

From  these  observations  the  temperature  coeiBcient  and  the 
ad  correction  for  Si  are  determined;  these  quantities  for  M3 
e  similarly  determined  from  values  not  given  in  this  table.  By 
le  use  of  these  coefficients  we  deduce  from  the  observed  values 
le  values  that  would  have  been  fomid  had  both  coils  been  at 
!?oo  C  and  without  load— were  such  a  measurement  possible. 
iese  corrected  values  are  given  in  the  column  headed  "  Corrected 
,tio,"  and  their  agreement  is  an  indication  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
easurement;  their  deviations  from  the  mean  average  only  1.4 
I  000  000.  The  mean  of  the  values  in  this  column  after 
ang  corrected  for  the  length  of  the  needle,  for  maladjustment 
.  detennined  by  preliminary  observations,  and  for  the  effect  of 
le  leads  as  determined  just  before  removing  the  coils,  gives  us 
le  most  probable  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  galvanometer  con- 
ants  of  these  two  coils. 
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In  Table  III  are  given  these  ratios  for  the  various  combinations 
studied. 

TABLE  III 
Corrected  Observed  Ratios  of  Galvanometer  Constants 


Find 

M2 

M3 

M4 

Sl 

1.004652 
1.005101 
1.325326 
1.325371 
1.325054 
1.324790 

S2 

LI 
L2 
L3 
L4 

2.247584 
2.247672 
2.247122 
2.246676 

2.273009 
2.273088 
2.272534 
2.272087 

In  order  to  obtain  a  better  insight  into  the  reliability  of  this 
work,  and  to  average  out  the  accidental  errors  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, it  appeared  desirable  to  deduce  from  these  values  as  many 
nominally  identical  ratios  as  possible,  and  to  use  the  means  of 
these  nominally  identical  ratios  in  the  computation  of  the  radii. 
For  example,  by  dividing  the  numbers  in  coliunn  2  by  those  in 
column  3,  we  obtain  fotu-  independent  values  of  the  ratio  of  the 
galvanometer  constant  of  M3  to  that  of  M2;  similarly,  we  can 
get  four  values  of  the  ratio  of  the  constants  of  M3  to  M4.  By  a 
similar  treatment  of  the  rows,  we  obtain  sets  of  three  nominally 
equal  ratios.     Thus,  we  find  the  values  given  in  Tables  IV  and  V. 

TABLE  IV 

Rates  of  the  Galvanometer  Constants  of  M3  to  those  of  M2  and  of  M4  as 
.  obtained  from  observations  using  coils  LI,  L2,  L3,  L4 


Li 

L2 

L3 

L4 

Mean 

M3 

M2 
M3 
M4 

1.695872c 
1.715aS6« 

1.695881s 
1.715058o 

1.695872o 
1.715050i 

1.695873« 
1.715054c 

1.695874a 
1.715054« 
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TABLE  V 

Ratios  of  the  Galvanometer  Constants  of  LI,  L2,  and  L3  to  L4,  obtained 

from  observations  with  M2,  M3,  and  M4 


M2 

M3 

M4 

Meua 

Ll 
L4 

1.0004041 

1.0004O4« 

1.000405« 

l.-000404« 

L2 
L4 

1.000443« 

1.000438i 

1.000440» 

1.000440b 

L3 
L4 

LOOOIM^ 

1.000199i 

1.0001967 

1.000196i 

From  these  tables  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  means  are  in 
error  by  more  than  about  2  in  i  coo  coo.  This  accuracy  could 
not  have  been  obtained  had  the  work  not  been  done  at  night,  and 
only  during  steady  magnetic  periods.  Frequently  the  work  was 
suspended  during  times  of  magnetic  disturbance. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  radii  from  these  values  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  radius  of  one  coil  and  to  know  the  value  of 


AG 
2ir 


•\-m<^'<i)'<i)'- 


A* 


+ 


for  every  coil. 

As  already  remarked,  no  knowledge  of  the  absolute  value  of 
the  radius  is  required  except  in  the  calculation  of  the  corrections 
for  the  sectional  dimensions  of  the  coils,  and,  consequently,  it  is 
allowable  to  assume  any  approximate  value  for  the  radius  of  the 
^  coil  of  reference.  We  have  accordingly  assumed  that  the  mean 
radius  of  Si  at  22?oo  C,  and  with  no  load,  is  exactly  equal  to 
19.97510  cm,  the  value  calculated  from  the  direct  measurement 
of  the  coil. 

The  data  for  the  computation  of  AG  is  given  in  the  following 
table. 
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TABLE  VI 
Correction  to  Galvanometer  Constant 


c*a 

TUM 

AlUblMda 

Rnthu 
A 

AO 

2n 

cm 

cm 

em 

Ml 

2xn 

OMi, 

o-got. 

9.961 

0.9994612 

1 

MI 

!xn 

0.M6, 

0.954, 

11.499 

0.999JS3S 

1 

MS 

!XM 

0.996. 

l.D»> 

1<U»0 

0.9996406 

U1 

1.0B7, 

«.«0 

0.9996646 

SI 

ZXJM 

l.») 

1.518 

S2 

2X3M 

1.S79 

IMZ 

19.96 

0.9997013 

t 

Ll 

IMt 

Z.035 

liM 

0.9997299 

1 

U 

ZX64I 

ron 

U>54 

15.03 

0.9997401 

U 

1.9«9 

1.M3 

15M 

0.9997170 

" 

IX«7 

1.96S 

1.911 

15^10 

0.9997209 

The  correction  factor  given  in  the  last  column  would  be  unit 
for  a  coil  of  zero  section. 

From  these  values  and  the  assumed  radius  of  5i  we  can  at  one 
obtain  from  the  first  two  ratios  given  in  Table  III  the  value  c 
the  radii  of  M^  and  of  S2.  From  this  value  of  M3  and  the  mea: 
ratios  of  Table  IV,  we  get  the  radii  of  Af  2  and  of  M4.  From  th 
radii  of  the  three  moving  coils  and  the  last  line  of  Table  III  w 
obtain  three  values  for  the  radius  of  L4;  and  from  the  mean  0 
the  latter  and  the  mean  ratios  of  Table  V  we  get  the  radii  of  Li 
L2,  and  L3.  The  three  values  foimd  for  L4  were  25.002  43 
25.002  47,  and  25.002  48  cm. 

These  are  the  most  probable  values  that  can  be  obtained  froii 
our  observations.  These  radii,  as  well  as  the  coefficients  c 
expansion  and    the  load  corrections,  are  given  in  Table  VII. 

The  radius  in  cm  of  a  coil  at  the  electrical  temperattue  t"  an< 
with  a  load  of  w  watts  is  related  to  the  quantities  given  in  thi 
table,  as  shown  (p.  314)  by  equation 

A  — ^o{i  +T{t  —  22.0)  —  Xw) 

In  the  earUer  work  the  importance  of  the  exact  paralleUsm  0 
the  coils  and  the  needle  was  not  realized,  and  the  coils  were  no 
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ealed  until  the  summer  of  1910,     Hence,  the  earlier  measure- 
aents  of  the  radii  are  subject  to  uncertainties.     However,  the 

TABLE  VIJ 
Radii  and  Coeffidents 


LWdCMflklBt 

'' 

en 

BU 

IUO»« 

BMXKH 

U  X10-* 

M3 

KMOjj; 

19.JX10-* 

»JX«H 

»7xitr* 

10.7  Xll»^ 

SI 

19.97310 

i7j)xnr* 

iU7xicr-' 

W.96611 

17.6Xll^' 

<W3Xl<»-< 

LI 

ZSJI3I21 

I7^X10-« 

(kClXUH 

U 

UMWI 

IMXUH 

BlMXIO-* 

L4 

»J»»7 

nsxvt* 

o.Mxi(r* 

leasurements  were  all  made  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  when  the 
lumidity  in  the  laboratory  is  low  and  not  subject  to  great  varia- 
ions,  so  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  various  measure- 
lents  should  be  a  minimum.  Merely  in  order  to  show  the 
ariations  observed  under  such  conditions,  these  older  values  are 
iven  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  Vra 
Comparison  of  Kadii  Detemiinations 


— 

ElMttical 

CoUi 

Od.,  19M 

Mb..  1909               Jm.,  1910 

"as- 

cm 
i:.4»»9 

J5.IMS! 

9Mm 

ItUBM?         j          lOJWMO 

ia(i33« 

I0.03J37 

SI 

I9.97S10 
19M636 

19.97S1I)         1         19.97510 
H.9M12          1          19.96601 

19.97S10 

2SJJ971 

2S.02976 
'•24.99SS1 

Z4J97S7 
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The  radius  of  Si  is  assumed  to  remain  constant,  and  the  t 
shows  that  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  just  mentit 
the  greatest  range  relative  to  Si  is  only  about  5  in  100  000. 

IV.  THEORY  OF  THE  BALANCE  AND   COMPUTATION 
CONSTANTS 

19.  THEORY  OF  THE  RATLEIGH  BALANCE 

The  mutual  energy  of  two  coils  being  equal  to  the  mutual  ini 
tanceof  the  coils  multiplied  by  the  product  of  the  two  currents, 
evident  that  the  force,  in  any  direction,  which  one  coil  ex 
upon  the  other  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  currents  multif 
by  the  rate  of  change  of  the  mutual  inductance,  as  the  sec 
coil  moves  in  the  direction  specified. 

Hence  the  expression  for  the  mutual  force  per  unit  curren 
each  may  be  obtained  by  differentiating  any  of  the  express 
which  may  be  derived  for  the  mutual  inductance. 

The  derivation  of  all  of  these  expressions  includes  two  dist 
steps,  namely,  the  formation  of  an  expression  for  the  mu 
inductance  of  linear  circuits,  and  the  modification  of  this  exp 
sion,  necessitated  by  the  finite  section  of  the  coil. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  that  has  been  suggested  to  cor 
for  the  sectional  dimensions  of  the  coil  is  the  method,  descri 
by  Lyle**  in  1902,  which  makes  use  of  an  "equivalent  radii 
Lyle  showed  that  so  far  as  its  external  field  is  concerned,  a 
cular  coil  of  square  section  is  equivalent  to  a  linear  circ 

circuit  of  radius  a„  where  a, - o ( ^__J  =  o+      and  a  is 

\    240'   /  60 

mean  radius  of  the  coil  having  a  section  zaX  2ft.     This  appr 

mation  neglects  quantities  of  the  order  of  the  fourth  and  hij 

powers  of  the  ratios  of  2a  to  the  radius  of  the  coil,  and  of 

to  the  distance  of  the  point  considered  from  the  plane  of  the  ( 

The  quantity  we  have  denoted  by  a,  is  called  the  "equiva 

radius  "  of  the  square  coil. 

Similarly  it  is  shown  that  if  the  axial  breadth  of  the  coi 

2a,  its  radial  depth  is  2/»,  and  its  mean  radius  a,  then  if  2. 

"  Phil.  MlE>  S.  p.  J10:  1903;  thia  Bulktin.  S.  pp.  j74-j7fi»  iop6- 
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greater  than  2p  the  coil  is  equivalent  to  two  linear  circular  circuits, 

eachof  radius a^—a(  I  +-^^,  WaH-;;^,  the  planes  of  these  circles 

\       24av  6a  '^ 

being  a  distance  2^  apart  and  symmetrically  placed  with  reference 

to  the  mean  plane  of  the  coil.    The  value  of  p  is  given  by  the 

expression 

If  2  a  is  less  than  2p,  the  coil  is  equivalent  to  two  coplanar  cir- 
cular circuits  lying  in  the  mean  plane  of  the  coil  and  having 
radii 

*  6a 

a"e-a  +  ^-S 
6a 

where 

Should  a  and  p  be  so  great  that  this  order  of  approximation 
is  not  sufficient,  then  the  coil  can  be  subdivided  tmtil  the  sections 
of  the  subdivisions  are  sufficiently  small  to  give  the  desired 
accuracy,  and  each  section  be  replaced  by  its  equivalent  circles. 
The  total  current  turns  in  the  actual  coil  must,  of  course,  be 
equally  divided  among  the  various  circles  into  which  the  coil  is 
thus  resolved. 

In  this  manner  the  computation  is  reduced  to  the  case  of 
linear  circular  circuits. 

Probably  the  simplest  expression  for  the  mutual  inductance 
of  two  coaxial  circular  filaments  is  its  spherical  harmonic  expan- 
sion given  by  Maxwell."  When  this  is  expanded  in  terms  of  the 
linear  quantities  involved,  and  differentiated  with  reference  to 
the  distance  between  the  coils,  it  yields  the  following  expression 

u  Elec.  and  Mag..  \\  696-699. 
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for  the  mutual  force  of  attraction  between  the  circles  per  unit 
current  in  each.*^ 

^  Qi~  »-2.3p:  +  2.3.4         pTj r3-4-5 ^5 

+4  5.6^^ ^  ^-^ 

^    ,    B{B^-\B*A*-\-iA*){b*-*b»a}-\-W)  ^       \ 
+5-0.7 7=5 +  . . .  • 

where  A  and  a  are  the  radii  of  the  circles,  A  is  assumed  to  be  the 
larger,  B  and  6  are  the  distances  of  the  centers  of  these  respective 
circles  from  some  point  on  their  common  axis,  O  =i4'  +S'. 

Owing  to  the  slow  convergence  of  this  series,  it  is  impracticable 
to  use  it  in  the  computation  of  the  force  when  high  accuracy  is 
desired.  However,  this  series  is  of  great  value  in  the  study 
of  the  relation  of  the  force  to  the  various  linear  quantities  involved, 
and  in  this  connection  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Lord  Ray- 
leigh  in  the  paper  referred  to,  in  which  will  be  found  some  of  the 
conclusions  given  below. 

From  this  expansion  it  is  at  once  evident  that  F  is  of  zero 
dimensions  in  length;  that  is,  it  depends  solely  upon  the  ratios  of 
the  linear  quantities  involved.  Hence,  increasing  aU  the  dimen- 
sions in  the  same  proportion  will  leave  F  unchanged. 

Again  for  very  small  values  of  b  (in  the  limit  for  6=0),  the 
derivative  of  F  with  respect  to  b  becomes 


\dbJ,.o 


7r»A»o' 


2-3-4— W 3-5-6-^ -^ -—^  + 


This  will  equal  zero,  and  hence  F  will  be  a  maximum,  for  a  value 
of  B  nearly  equal  to  0.5^!  (that  it  is  really  a  maximum  can  be 
seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  third  term  in  the  expansion  for 
F) .  For  a  second  approximation  give  B  this  value  where  it  occurs 
in  the  second  term  in  the  above  expression,  equate  to  zero,  and 
we  find  for  the  new  value 


B*  =  \A 


*•  Maxwell,  Eke.  and  Mag.,  $699.    Rayletgh,  Phil.  Trans.,  176,  pp.  4x1-460;  1884;  Scientific  Papers.  8 
pp.  a7»-33a. 
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That  is,  if  the  distance  between  the  planes  of  the  circles  be 
equal  to 

the  force  between  them  will  be  very  nearly  a  maximum  for  varia- 
tions in  B,  and  consequently  will  vary  but  slowly  with  changes 
in  the  value  of  the  latter;  thus,  the  exact  measurement  of  B 
becomes  of  relatively  slight  importance.  This  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  in  practice,  as  j?  is  the  distance  between  the  mean  planes 
of  the  coils  and,  consequently,  can  not  be  measured  directly  with 
high  precision. 

It  is  also  evident  that  when  B  is  such  that  F  is  a  true  maxi- 
mum, then  6  will  enter  into  the  expression  only  as  the  square, 
cube,  and  higher  powers.  Of  these  the  square  term  will  be  much 
the  most  important. 

If  there  are  two  coaxial  circles  of  radius  A,  and  the  origin  is 
taken  midway  between  them,  then,  from  symmetry,  the  odd 
powers  of  b  will  be  absent  from  the  expression  which  represents 
the  siun  of  the  forces  exerted  upon  the  small  circle  by  the  two 
large  ones  (the  currents  being  such  that  these  forces  are  in  the 
same  direction).  This  force  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  dis- 
tance from  the  small  circle  to  each  of  the  large  ones  is  given  by 
the  expression  found  above,  and  variations  of  the  force  from  this 
maximum  will  be  an  even  fimction  of  the  displacement  (6)  of  the 
moving  coil  from  this  position.  For  small  displacements,  the  change 
in  the  force  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  displatement. 

If  the  currents  in  the  two  large  circles  are  so  directed  that  the 
forces  which  they  exert  on  the  small  circle  are  opposed,  we 
obtain  the  resultant  force  by  subtracting  the  expressions  of  F  for 
the  two  circles,  and  thus  find  that  the  difference  in  the  forces  is 
an  odd  function  of  the  displacement  of  the  small  circle.  If  the 
spacing  is  that  which  gives  the  maximum  force,  the  first  term  in 
the  series  for  the  difference  in  the  forces  involves  the  cube  of  the 
displacement  of  the  small  circle.  Hence,  for  small  values  of  this 
displacement,  the  difference  is  nearly  independent  of  the  dis- 
placement. If  the  spacing  is  different  from  that  assumed,  the 
difference  in  the  forces  is  nearly  a  linear  fimction  of  the 
displacement. 


[^^m^^^ 
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It  will  also  be  noticed  that  when  the  two  large  circles  are  so 
spaced  that 

the  square  term  in  the  expression  for  the  stun  of  the  forces 
vanishes,  and  therefore  the  expression  for  the  total  force  is 
reduced  to  a  constant  term,  and  those  involving  the  fourth  and 
higher  powers  of  the  displacement  of  the  small  circle.  Hence, 
for  this  adjustment  small  displacements  of  the  smaller  circle 
produce  a  minimum  effect  upon  the  force. 

For  this  reason  this  adjustment  has  been  used  in  some  cases, 
but  in  our  opinion  the  advantage  gained  in  this  respect  is,  in 
practice,  more  than  outweighed  by  the  fact  that,  when  not  work- 
ing at  the  position  of  maximum  force,  the  distance  between  the 
mean  planes  of  the  fixed  coils  must  be  measured  with  considerable 
accuracy.  Consequently  the  coils  have  been  spaced  in  om-  work 
so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  force. 

Any  of  the  other  series  formulas  for  the  mutual  inductance  of 
coaxial  circular  circuits  may  be  used  with  more  or  less  facility  in 
the  computation  of  the  force,  but  the  only  exact  expression  for 
the  force  that  has  been  given  is  the  one  in  terms  of  elliptic  inte- 
grals which  was  given  by  Maxwell,"  namely. 


r^     wB  sin  7 

F^ — ; 1 


2Fy  — (i  +sec^y)Ey 


where  A  and  a  are  the  radii  of  the  two  coaxial  circles,  B  is  the  dis- 
tance between  their  planes,  Fy  and  Ej.  are  the  two  complete 
elliptic  integrals  of  argument  7,  and 

_         2^Aa 
^^'^-  ^{A+aY+B^ 

20.  METHOD  EBCPLOYED  IN  THE  CALCULATION  OF  THE  CONSTANTS 

« 

Each  coil  has  been  replaced  by  the  eight  equivalent  circles 
obtained  by  quartering  the  coil  and  replacing  each  quarter  by  its 
two  equivalent  circles  (as  defined  by  Lyle)  in  the  manner  already 
described.     The  force  between  the  various  circles  was  calculated 

by  mean^  of  the  elliptic  integral  expression  just  given. 

»  ■■  ■"  ' 

^  Electricity  and  MaKnetism,  8,  §  701. 


^:?s!5Ta^,5g?:-*^;^ 


■•■  T  ■ 
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p  This  computation  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  tabulation  of 

If  log  [sin  7  {2Fy  — (i +sec*7)£r}]  'or  values  of  7  progressing  by 

1;  equal  steps.     Such  a  table  has  been  constructed  by  Lord  Ray- 

r  leigh  ^*  using  seven-place  logarithms.     Owing,  •  however,  to  the 

accumulation  of  small  errors,  many  of  the  values  in  that  table  are 
:;  in  error  by  several  units  in  the  seventh  place  of  the  logarithms. 

In  a  few  cases  it  amotmts  to  10  units,  giving  an  error  of  about 
3  in  a  million  in  the  result.  While  this  is  a  small  amount,  it 
appeared  desirable,  especially  in  the  study  of  the  effect  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  coils  and  in  the  calculations  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  distance  for  maximum  force,  to  attain  a  higher  accuracy 
in  the  computation;  consequently,  the  table  has  been  recalculated, 
;  using  Legendre's  tables  of  elliptic  integrals  and  Vega's  ten-place 

table  of  logarithms.  It  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper. 
We  beUeve  that  the  table  contains  no  errors  as  great  as  i  unit 
in  the  last  place.  In  order  to  attain  an  accuracy  of  i  in  i  000  000 
in  the  force,  it  is  necessary  to  know  7  to  about  o?ooo  008,  but  a 
unit  in  the  seventh  place  of  the  logarithm  of  the  sine  of  7  corre- 
sponds to  about  three  times  this  change  in  angle;  hence,  in  all 
final  computations  we  have  calculated  the  sine  of  7  either  by  means 
of  Vega's  ten-place  table  or  by  a  calculating  machine.  In  both 
cases  ten-place  tables  were  used  in  passing  from  sin  7  to  7. 

21.  DISTANCE  FOR  MAXIMUU  FORCE 

Before  proceeding  to  the  computation  of  the  constants  of  the 
balance  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  distance  between  the  coils 
which  will  give  the  maximum  force,  the  latter  being  the  quantity 
directly  measured.  As  seen  above,  an  approximate  value  of  this 
distance  is  given  by  the  relation 


B'^^iA 


a» 


i-A.^a 


In  order  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  value  for  5^,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  obtain  an  accurate  expression  for  the  variation  of  the 
force  with  the  distance  for  values  differing  from  B^  by  several 

I*  Phil.  Trans.,  176,  pp.  4x1-460;  1884;  Sdentific  Papers,  8.  p.  327. 
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millimeters,  calculations  of  the  force  were  made  for  various  values 
of  B  lying  on  each  side  of  the  approximate  value  B'^  given  by  the 
above  expression.  From  these  values  the  distance  B^  for  maxi- 
mum force  was  determined,  and  the  coefficients  in  the  equations 
representing  (i)  the  variation  of  the  force  with  the  distance 
(x—Bn)i  (2)  the  variations  in  the  magnitude  of  the  maximum 
force  with  variations  in  A ,  the  radius  of  the  moving  coil  remaining 
imchanged,  and  (3)  the  variations  in  the  distance  for  maximum 
force  with  variations  in  A,  a  being  constant  as  before. 

In  this  computation  two  assumptions  have  been  made  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity.  First,  that  the  coils  are  equivalent  in  their 
action  to  coils  of  sqtiare  cross  section,  and  of  the  same  mean  radii 
and  same  sectional  area  as  the  actual  coils;  second,  that  any  such 
square  coil  produces  the  same  effect  as  its  "equivalent"  circular 
current,  as  defined  by  Lyle.  These  assiunptions  are  equivalent 
to  the  single  assumption  that  each  coil  may  be  regarded  as  a 
linear  circular  current  lying  in  the  mean  axial  plane  of  the  coil, 
and  having  a  radius  (A  e)  defined  by  the  equation 


Ae-^A-h 


ap 

6A 


where  2a  and  2/9  are  the  sectional  dimensions  of  the  coil,  and  A  is 
its  mean  radius. 

These  computations  have  been  i>erformed  for  each  moving  coil, 
and  the  largest  and  the  smallest  of  the  large  fixed  coils,  and  for 
M3  and  each  of  the  small  fixed  coils.  The  agreement  of  the 
coefficients  in  the  variation  formula  furnishes  a  good  check  on 
the  work.  The  values  of  B^  for  the  intermediate  values  of  the 
large  fixed  coils  were  determined  by  interpolation. 

TABLE  IX 
Equivalent  Radii  and  Distances  for  Maximum  Force 


CoU 

A. 

Con 

A. 

Coils 

B„ 

CoOb 

B„ 

Cons 

B» 

M2 

12.50552 

Ll 

25.03808 

M2,L1 

9.6092 

M3,S2 

7.6344    : 

M4,L1 

9.6256 

M3 

10.03763 

L2 

25.03749 

M2,L2 

9.6089 

M3,L1 

10.6673    i 

M4,L2 

9.6253 

M4 

12.47106 

L3 

25.00405 

M2,L3 

9.5882 

M3,L2 

10.6669 

M4,L3 

9.6047 

81 

19.98014 

L4 

25.00877 

M2,L4 

9.5912      , 

M3,L3 

10.6476 

M4,L4 

9.6077 

82 

19.97113 

M3,S1 

7.6400 

M3,L4 

10.6502 
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The  equivalent  radii  A «  used,  and  the  values  found  for  the  dis- 
tances for  maximum  force  5^,  are  given  in  Table  IX. 

The  values  of  the  coefficients  in  the  following  variation  formulae 
are  given  in  Table  X : 

^F         ^A 


F 
B 


—  e- 


A  ' 


=>rt 


JA 


a  constant 


a  constant 


fii 


TABLE  X 
Variation  Coefficients 


Radii 

IOOO7 

lOOOd 

c 

"n 

50  cm,  25  cm 
50  cm,  20  cm 
40  cm,  20  cm 

7.523  cm~* 

6.433  cm'* 

11.874  em"* 

0.566  cm"* 
0.407  cm"^ 
1.101  cm"* 

2.555 
2.317 
2.555 

1.62 
1.35 
1.62 

The  value  of  /?„,  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  it 
must  be  such  a  distance  that  each  coil  will  exert  the  same  force 
upon  each  of  the  two  flat  annular  ciurent  sheets,  which  form  the 
upper  and  the  lower  boundaries,  respectively,  of  the  other  coil. 
The  necessary  computation  may  be  readily  made  by  replacing 
one  coil  by  its  equivalent  turn,  and  each  of  the  two  current  sheets 
by  their  two  equivalent  turns,  as  defined  by  Lyle.  This  has  been 
done  in  one  case,  as  a  check  upon  the  other  work,  and  yielded  a 
result  diflfering  but  2  microns  from  the  value  as  found  by  the  other 
method. 

22.  COMPUTATION  OF  FORCB 

Having  found  the  value  for  the  distance  for  maximum  force, 
and  having  found  by  a  preliminary  computation  that  ample  accu- 
racy is  obtained  by  assuming  that  the  fixed  coil  is  equivalent  to 
the  eight  turns  obtained  by  quartering  it  and  replacing  each  quar- 
ter by  its  two  equivalent  turns,"  and  that  the  moving  coil  is  like- 
wise equivalent  to  the  eight  turns  obtained  by  replacing  each 
quarter  by  two  equivalent  turns,'®  the  computation  was  made  in 
the  following  twb  ways : 

i>  Although  the  sections  of  the  coib  were  nearly  square,  they  departed  too  much  from  a  square  to  permit 
replacing  each  quarter  by  a  single  turn. 

*>  It  would  probably  have  been  sufficiently  accurate  in  most  cases  to  replace  the  moving  coil  by  two 
turns  without  quartering. 
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(i)  Instead  of  making  64  computations  (for  the  force  of  each 
of  the  8  equivalent  turns  of  the  fixed  coil  upon  the  8  turns  of 
the  moving  coil)  for  each  pair  of  coils  used,  it  is  simpler  to 
replace  each  coil  by  a  single  equivalent  ttim  on  the  assumption 
that  it  has  a  square  section  and  calculate  the  force  Fj  for  each 
combination  of  coils  used.  Then  with  any  moving  coil  replaced 
by  a  single  turn  as  before,  we  may  calculate  for  each  fixed  coil 
used  with  the  moving  coil,  the  force  F/  obtained  by  replacing  the 
fixed  coil  by  8  turns.  The  percentage  difference  between  F^  and 
Ff  for  any  coil — ^that  is,  the  correction  for  its  sectional  dimensions  — 
Will  be  the  same  for  every  moving  coil  having  approximately  the 
same  radius  as  that  used  in  the  computation  of  F/.  Hence,  this 
correction  need  not  be  redetermined  for  other  moving  coils  of  the 
same  size. 

Having  thus  determined  the  sectional  correction  for  each  fixed 
coil  for  each  group  of  moving  coils  with  which  it  is  to  be  .used,  we 
in  a  similar  manner  determine  the  sectional  corrections  for  each 
moving  coil.  Calling  F^  the  force  obtained  when  the  fixed  coil 
is  replaced  by  a  single  turn  and  the  moving  coil  is  quartered,  we 
have  for  the  corrected  force,  both  coils  subdivided,  the  expression 

F=F,(i-fS/  +  SJ 
where  8/  =  -A= — -,  and  is  determined  by  calculation  with  the 

special  fixed  coil    under  discussion  but  with  any   moving  coil 
having  approximately  the  same  radius  as  that  concerned  in  F; 

F    — F 
and  Sot  =  -^ — -  and  is  determined  for  the  special  moving  coil  con- 

cemed  in  F,  but  for  any  fixed  coil  of  approximately  the  same  radius 
as  that  used  in  F. 

(2)  Or,  after  calculating  the  value  of  F^  as  defined  above,  we 
may  proceed  by  the  method  just  described  to  the  determination  of 
the  effect  of  the  area  of  section  for  a  coil  of  approximately  the 
same  radius  and  of  strictly  square  cross  section  of  approximately 
the  same  sectional  area  as  the  actual  coils.  This  effect  will  be 
very  small,  and  over  a  considerable  range  will  be  independent  of 
the  radius  of  the  coil.  Then,  by  means  of  the  variation  formula 
given  below  (and  derived  in  the  appendix,  p.  376,  where  this  inethod 
46905**— 12 — 7 
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considered  more  in  detail) ,  the  correction  for  the  departure  of 
e  actual  section  from  an  exact  square  may  be  determined  and 
plied  for  each  coil.  This  method  greatly  lightens  the  labor  of  com- 
itation,  but  was  not  used  in  the  present  work  except  as  a  check, 
cause  of  a  failure  to  realize  earlier  the  range  of  application  and 
e  accuracy  of  the  method.  A  thorough  test  of  the  method  has 
en  made,  and  in  the  future  it  can  be  used  with  all  confidence. 
Using  the  values  of  the  mean  radii  as  given  in  Table  VII,  and 
e  sectional  dimensions  as  given  in  Table  VI,  and  the  distances 
r  maximum  force  as  just  determined,  we  find  the  values  (F,)  for 
e  forces  in  dynes  per  C.  G.  S.  current  turn,  as  given  in  Table  XI. 

the  column  headed  "I  for  1.5  g"  in  this  table  are  given  thecur- 
nts  in  absolute  amperes  which,  when  passed  in  series  through  the 
Lren  pairs  of  coils,  will  give  in  each  case  a  force  corresponding 

1.5  g  at  a  place  where  the  acceleration  of  gravity  is  980.091 
1  per  second  per  second,  the  windings  of  each  coil  being  in  par- 
el  and  the  radii  the  same  as  if  the  coils  were  at  22^00  C  and 
rried  no  load 

TABLE  XI 

Constants  of  the  Balance 


c^ 

F. 

i,Xl(H. 

*™xi^ 

-I 

p««)f«I.Sf 

M2.L3 

S.35S834 

-  4S.1 

-    3.4 

S.3SSSS8 

O.T6764l( 

M2.L4 

o.767ssa,' 

MS,  St 

S.417IM 

-I36J 

+  1(».2 

S.417I00 

0.840503, 

M3,SZ 

0.640023, 

M3.L1 

J.1377S1 

+   16.6 

+  69.S 

3.i3«asi 

0.85M11, 

3.1379Sa 

+  M.7 

+  «9.S 

3.I3S33I 

0.8588721 

H3.L3 

3.H76M 

-44.S 

+  69.6 

3.1477M 

0.8SS2S0, 

H3.L4 

3.HM92 

-  T0.9 

+  69.6 

3.146212 

M4.U 

-  48.1 

-a.0 

S.317906 

H4.L4 

iJlS7H 

-*"* 

-  aji 

SJISIM 

0.T7S9S9, 

23.  EFFECT  OF  ERRORS  IN  SECTIONAL  DDfEN^OHS 
In  the  section  dealing  with  the  determination  of  the  ratio  of  the 
dii,  we  have  considered  how  an  error  in  the  sectional  dimensions 
'ects  the  radius  as  computed  from  the  observed  ratio  of  the  gal- 
nometer  constants.     This  per  cent  error  in  the  radius  multi- 
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plied  by  the  factor  €  (Table  X)  gives  the  per  cent  error,  thus 
introduced  into  the  force. 

But  having  assumed  values  for  the  radii,  the  sectional  dimen- 
sions again  enter  in  the  computation  of  the  force,  and  so  an  error 
in  them  produces  a  second  error  in  the  force.  The  most  direct 
estimation  of  this  error  is  obtained  by  a  consideration  of  the 
spherical  harmonic  expansion  of  the  force  between  two  coils  of 
finite  section.  This  expression  may  be  obtained  from  that  for 
two  linear  circular  circuits  either  by  direct  integration,  or  by 
the  use  of  Taylor's  theorem  as  was  done  by  Maxwell  (Elec,  and 
Mag.,  Vol.  II,  §700),  and  is  of  the  form    . 

TT  -  7?  4- V  ^*'  4-X'  ^^ii±il?'     w  />2' 


a' 


a' 


Whence,  by  Madaurin's  theorem,  the  value  F  of  the  force  given  by 
/) = />!  +  S/)i,  etc. ,  is  given  by  the  expression 


^F_F-F,^  p^    Bp,        a^ 
F  "^    F,     ""^M^  •  p,  "^"^  a' 


«-i+x3^;.^4-x,"' 


a 


a 


a' 


>a» 


(t^ 


While  it  is  impracticable  to  calculate  the  coefficients  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  enable  us  to  determine  F^  from  F^  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  sectional  dimensions  of  the  coils,  they  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined with  ample  acciu^acy  for  use  in  the  variational  equation 
just  given.  In  the  sectional  dimensions,  the  subscript  i  refers 
to  the  fixed  coil  and  the  subscript  2  to  the  movable  one.  The 
expressions  for  the  coefficients  in  terms  of  the  radii  of  the  coils 
and  of  their  distance  apart  are  given  in  the  appendix,  page  378, 
and  when  evaluated  yield  the  numbers  given  in  Table  XII. 

TABLE  XII 
Variation  of  Force  with  Sectional  Dimensions  (Radii  Constant) 


A 

\ 

\ 

\ 

2 

2.5 

+2.523 
+1.954 

-0.8478 
-0.4361 

+1.704 
+1.201 

l«»'V--'>. 


nh^ 
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Denoting  the  errors  thus  introduced  by  the  letter  C,  and 
those  introduced  by  the  error  in  the  determination  of  the  radius 
from  the  galvanometer  constant  by  the  letter  G,  we  find  that  an 
error  of  o.oi  mm  in  the  axial  breadth  2a  or  in  the  radial  depth 
2p  produces  the  errors  in  the  force  given  in  Table  XIII. 


u  ' 


TABLE  XIII 
Effect  of  Errors  in  the  Sectional  Dimensions 


\- 


dV  in  paxta  per  mllllim  tor  •  virlatioii  of  0UX)1  cm  In  the  radial  depUi  or  ailal 

breaddi 


Radii 

Dlmensiona 

ot  square 

eection 

Fixed 

Mov- 
ing 

Fixed 

Mov- 
ing 

cm 
20 
25 
25 

cm 
10 
12.5 
10 

cm 
1.58 
2.00 
2.00 

cm 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

Fixed  coU 


For  variation  in 
daptli 


1.68 
1.36 
1.23 


+2.50 
+2.02 
+  1.56 


+0.82 
+0.66 
+0.33 


For  variation  in 
breadth 


+2.53 


-3.35 


+2. 04  -2. 71 


+1.85 


-2.18 


Sum 


-0.82 
-0.67 
-0.33 


Moving  ooii 


For  variation  in 
depdi 


+4.26 
+2.72 
+3.86 


+4.26 
+2.73 
+3.02 


Sam 


+&52 
+5.45 
+6.88 


For  variation  in 
breadth 


-6.39 
-4.09 
■5.79 


-2.12 
-1.36 
-1.00 


-8.51 
-5.45 
-6.88 


From  Table  XIII  it  appears  that  while  the  two  errors  nearly 
balance  one  another  in  the  case  of  the  fixed  coils,  they  add  together 
in  the  case  of  the  moving  coils,  and  even  for  the  small  assumed 
error  of  o.oi  mm  in  2a  or  2p  may  amount  to  over  8  in  a  million 
in  the  force,  or  4  in  a  million  in  the  current.  This  is  about  the 
magnitude  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  present  work,  due  to  errors 
in  measuring  the  cross  sections  of  the  coils.  If  the  cross  sections 
were  larger,  this  error  would  be  increased,  and  hence  the  cross 
section  should  be  kept  as  small  as  practicable. 

V.  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  CURRENT 


24.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


As  already  stated,  the  current  which  passed  through  the  coils 
of  the  current  balance  also  passed  through  a  standard  resistance, 
and,  by  means  of  a  calibrated  potentiometer,  the  drop  of  poten- 
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tial  between  the  terminals  of  this  resistance  was  measured  in  terms 
of  a  Weston  normal  cell. 

Knowing  the  electromotive  force  of  this  cell  in  international 
volts,  as  defined  by  that  value  for  the  mean  Weston  normal  cell 
(1.0183,  at  2o?oo),  which  was  adopted  by  the  international  com- 
mittee to  take  effect  after  January  i,  191 1,  and  knowing  the 
resistance  in  international  ohms,  the  value  of  the  current  in  inter- 
national amperes  (191 1)  is  known.  The  term  "international 
ampere  (191 1)  "  is  used  in  this  paper  to  denote  that  current  which, 
when  passed  through  a  resistance  of  i  international  ohm,  will 
produce  between  the  extremities  of  the  latter  a  potential  diflFer- 
ence  of  i  international  volt,  as  defined  by  the  value  adopted  for 
the  mean  Weston  normal  cell. 

This  current,  meastired  in  international  amperes,  as  just  described, 
is  measured  in  absolute  amperes  by  means  of  the  current  balance. 
To  find  the  ratio  of  these  two  numerical  values  of  the  same  current 
is  the  object  of  this  investigation. 

The  same  result  may  be  stated  in  a  different  form  by  saying 
that  the  quotient  of  this  ratio  into  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
mean  Weston  normal  cell  at  2o?oo  C  (by  definition  1.0183  inter- 
national volts)  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  of  this  mean 
cell  in  terms  of  the  absolute  ampere  and  the  international  ohm. 
The  unit  of  electromotive  force  as  thus  expressed  depends  both 
upon  the  absolute  and  the  international  system,  and  consequently 
is  called,  in  this  paper,  a  **semiabsolute  volt.*'  In  this  investiga- 
tion we  have  found  that  the  electromotive  force  of  the  mean 
Weston  normal  cell  at  2o?oo  C  is  1.018  22  semiabsolute  volts. 

If  the  silver  voltameter  were  as  convenient  an  instrument  as 
the  standard  cell  and  were  defined  by  complete  official  specifica- 
tions, a  better  method  would  be  to  state  the  result  in  terms  of 
the  mass  of  silver  deposited  in  a  silver  voltameter  per  second  by 
the  absolute  ampere,  as  Rayleigh  did  thirty  years  ago.  But  the 
meastirement  of  current  with  high  precision  by  the  silver  volta- 
meter is  still  an  investigation  rather  than  an  operation,  and  the 
complete  specifications  are  as  yet  undefined;  consequently,  for  pre- 
cise meastirements  in  practice,  the  standard  cell  and  resistance 
are  alyvays  employed.  We  have,  however,  in  section  38  given  our 
final  result  in  terms  of  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  silver  as 
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found  by  a  large  number  of  observations  with  two  types  of  vol- 
tameters at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

In  the  actual  work  the  potentiometer  was  connected  to  meas- 
ure directly  the  drop  of  potential  across  the  standard  resistance, 
or  to  measure  the  small  difference  between  this  drop  in  potential 
and  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell.  In  the  first  case  a  sen- 
sibility of  about  8  in  I  coo  ooo  for  i  mm,  and  in  the  second  of 
about  3  in  I  ooo  ooo  for  i  mm  deflection,  was  secured.  The  scale 
distance  was  270  cm.  By  means  of  a  continuously  variable  resist- 
ance, the  deflection  could  be  kept,  as  a  rule,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
millimeter  during  the  time  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the 
rest  point  of  the  balance,  and  frequently  it  could  be  kept  appar- 
ently zero  for  this  length  of  time.  Hence,  there  is  no  appreciable 
error  in  the  work  due  to  variation  of  the  current  during  meas- 
urement. 

25.  MANIPULATION  OF  THE  BALANCE 

In  the  manipulation  of  the  balance  three  points,  in  addition  to 
the  control  of  the  current,  have  to  be  considered. 

First, — Slight  changes  in  the  zero  of  the  balance  may  be  pro- 
duced by  arresting  it.  Consequently,  it  is  better  to  change  the 
weight  and  to  reverse  the  current  without  arresting  the  balance. 
By  means  of  a  suitable  arrangement  for  manipulating  the  weight 
without  opening  the  balance  case,  the  circular  reversing  switch 
already  described,  and  an  air  jet  (produced  by  squeezing  a  rubber 
bulb)  for  deflecting  the  balance  beam,  it  is  possible  with  practice 
to  make  the  reversal  of  the  current  and  the  change  in  weight 
simultaneous,  so  that  the  balance  receives  no  bump  or  jar  in  the 
process.     This  procedure  has  been  followed  throughout  this  work. 

Second. — ^Though  the  change  in  the  weight  does  not  jar  the  bal- 
ance, it  does  usually  start  the  pan  and  the  coil  to  swinging  slightly. 
This  vibration  is  stopped  by  gently  touching  with  a  camers-hair 
brush  the  tube  by  which  the  coil  is  suspended  from  the  pan.  This 
is  done  in  the  space  between  the  balance  case  and  the  coil  case. 

Third. — Owing  to  slight  changes  in  temperature  or  other  causes, 
the  zero  of  the  balance  is  usually  continually  drifting.  Also,  the 
earth's  field  exerts  a  slight  force  upon  the  current  in  the  moving 
coil.  Both  of  these  effects  may  be  eliminated  at  the  sam^  time 
if  a  series  of  weighings  are  made  with  the  weight  alternately  on 
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and  off,  the  current  in  the  moving  coU  being  always  in  the  same 
direction  and  that  in  the  &xed  coils  being  alternately  direct  and 
reverse.  As  stated  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  paper,  the  current 
is  always  adjusted  to  such  a  value  that  these  simiUtaneous  changes 
in  the  weight  and  the  direction  of  ciflrent  produce  but  a  slight 
change  in  the  rest  point  of  the  balance. 


X 


SM  .=!^=Bta-  _^____ 


n  tha  cuirtnl  balanca.      TTit  abscissaa  ara  times  in 
t  (kiublad  scale  raadlngs  in  cantintstars 

By  this  procedure  the  effect  of  the  earth's  field  is  reduced  to  a 
very  slight  permanent  displacement  of  the  zero  of  the  balance. 
The  difference  between  the  change  in  the  weight  and  twice  the 
force  exerted  by  the  fixed  coils  on  the  moving  coil  is  directly  given 
by  the  difference  in  the  rest  points  of  the  balance. 

To  eliminate  the  drift,  the  time  at  which  each  rest  point  is 
taken  is  noted,  and  the  rest  points  are  plotted  as  functions  of  the 
time.     Under  favorable  conditions  they  will  lie  upon  two  parallel 
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straight  lines,  generally  slightly  inclined  to  the  time  axis.  The 
distance  between  these  lines  measured  perpendicularly  to  the  time 
axis  is  proportional  to  the  amomit  by  which  twice  the  force  due 
to  the  current  differs  from  the  gravitational  force  exerted  upon 
the  weight  used.  A  set  of  four  pairs  of  observations  can  be 
obtained  in  about  30  minutes.  Three  such  "runs"  are  shown  in 
Fig.  14. 

For  two  reasons  this  graphical  treatment  of  the  observations 
is  considered  superior  to  the  mere  numerical  averaging,  as  is  usual 
in  the  determination  of  the  rest  point  of  a  balance.  First,  the 
observations  can  not  be  taken  at  strictly  equal  intervals  of  time; 
and,  second,  irregular  behavior  due  to  imperfect  current  control, 
swinging  of  the  coil,  variations  in  the  air  currents,  change  in  the 
rate  of  drift,  etc.;  is  detected  much  more  readily  when  the  results 
are  plotted;  and  single  erratic  points  can  be  readily  given  reduced 
weight. 

As  already  stated,  the  deflection  of  the  balance  beaiji  is  read  by 
a  mirror  and  telescope  and  scale,  at  a  scale  distance  of  250  cm. 
Each  resting  point  is  determined  from  at  least  five  turning  points. 
The  amplitude  of  oscillation  is  usually  such  that  the  displacement 
of  the  moving  coil  from  its  position  of  rest  does  not  exceed  about 
0.2  mm. 

The  weights  used  were  of  platinum,  and  the  correction  for  the 
buoyancy  of  the  air  was  taken  as  56  parts  per  million. 

26.  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  COILS 

Having  carefully  leveled  and  clamped  the  fixed  coils  in  posi- 
tion, as  already  described,  the  moving  coil  is  adjusted  to  approxi- 
mately the  proper  height  by  means  of  the  nut  screwing  on  the 
suspending  tube  and  resting  upon  the  pan  of  the  balance.  Then, 
by  means  of  the  long  screws  by  which  the  coil  is  connected  to  the 
suspending  tripod,  it  is  leveled  and  adjusted  (by  direct  measure- 
ment) ,  as  near  as  may  be,  midway  between  the  fixed  coils.  These 
adjustments  are  tested  by  means  of  a  surface  gauge  resting  on 
the  surface  of  the  lower  coil,  and  moved  from  point  to  point. 
While  testing  this  adjustment,  the  balance  pan  should  be  hang- 
ing freely  on  its  knife-edge,  and  the  beam  should  be  just  locked. 
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Then  a  star,  which  just  fits  inside  the  forms  of  the  fixed  coils 
and  which  has  a  hole  in  its  center  through  which  passes  a  coni- 
cally  pointed  brass  rod,  is  placed  in  the  lower  coil.  The  star  is 
held  in  place  by  flanges  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  coil,  and 
when  so  placed  the  rod  in  its  center  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the 
coil.  While  the  balance  pans  are  freely  suspended  from  their 
knife-edges,  this  rod  is  pushed  up  until  its  tip  passes  into  the 
3-mm  hole  in  the  center  of  the  star  by  which  the  moving  coil  is 
suspended.  If  the  tip  of  the  rod  is  not  central  to  the  hole,  the 
balance  is  properly  shifted  until  the  observer  is  no  longer  able  to 
decide  which  side  of  the  hole  is  first  touched  by  the  conical  tip 
as  the  rod  is  raised.  When  this  condition  is  attained,  the  center 
of  the  moving  coil  must  lie  very  nearly  upon  the  axis  of  the  lower 
coil. 

Since,  when  properly  adjusted,  the  force  for  a  given  current  is 
a  minimum  for  lateral  and  a  maximum  for  vertical  displacements 
of  the  moving  coil,  it  is  very  easy  to  determine  the  proper  adjust- 
ment from  a  study  of  the  variations  in  the  force  as  the  coil  is 
slightly  displaced  in  different  directions.     This  was  always  done. 

For  each  of  the  three  mutually  perpendicular  adjustments  weigh- 
ings were  made  with  the  moving  coil  in  at  least  three  positions,  of 
which  at  least  two  were  approximately  equidistant  from  and  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  position  corresponding  to  the  maximum  (or 
minimum)  force.  These  forces  reduced,  if  necessary,  to  the  same 
current,  were  plotted,  on  a  suitable  scale,  in  terms  of  the  position 
of  the  coil;  the  theoretical  curve,  connecting  the  force  with  the 
displacement  of  the  moving  coil,  was  plotted  on  the  same  scale 
and  fitted  to  the  observations,  as  well  as  possible.  The  position, 
thus  determined,  of  the  vertex  of  the  curve  is  the  proper  setting 
for  the  moving  coil.  Four  of  these  curves  are  shown  in  Figs.  15 
and  16.  The  two  curves  in  Fig.  15  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale; 
A  applies  to  the  small  moving  and  the  small  fixed  coils,  B  to  the 
same  moving  coil  and  the  large  fixed  coils.  In  Fig.  16,  C  is 
drawn  to  the  same  scale  as  A  and  B,  and  applies  to  large  moving 
coil  and  the  large  fixed  coils.     For  D  the  scale  of  the  abscissas  is 

reduced  by  the  factor  V^;  otherwise  D  is  the  same  as  C,  but 
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inverted.'*  This  change  of  scale  is  made  so  that  the  same  theo- 
retical curve  can  be  used  for  the  observations  on  lateral  as  on 
vertical  displacements.  The  point  P  gives  the  force  when  the 
moving  coil  is  displaced  i  mm  from  the  maximum.  This  corre- 
sponds to  a  change  of  about  5  cm  on  the  scale,  which  is  used  to 
read  the  rest  points  of  the  balance. 

As  there  appealed  to  be  no  reasonable  chance  of  the  balance 
being  accidentally  displaced  horizontally  alter  it  was  once  adjusted 
and  the  screws  locked,  and  as  numerous  observations  during  the 
preliminary  work  had  failed  to  disclose  any  such  shift,  this  hori- 
zontal adjustment  was  in  the  final  observations  usually  made  but 
once  for  each  combination  of  coils.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dis- 
placement of  the  reading  telescope  might  occur,  and  this  would 
change  the  reading  for  the  correct  vertical  position  of  the  coil. 
Consequently,  the  correct  vertical  position  of  the  coil  was  deter- 
mined daily;  seldom,  however,  was  any  accidental  change 
observed. 

27.  INSULATION  OF  THE  COILS  AND  ELECTROSTATIC  EFFECT 

Each  time  the  coils  were  adjusted,  their  insulation  resistances 
were  measured  just  before  proceeding  to  the  electrical  adjustment 
of  the  moving  coil.  To  do  this  each  coil,  taken  one  at  a  time,  had 
one  terminal  of  each  winding  disconnected  from  the  leads.  Then 
the  insulation  resistance  between  the  two  windings  was  tested  by 
a  direct  deflection  method,  using  a  well  insulated  portable  battery 
of  40  volts.  The  sensibility  was  such  that  i  mm  deflection  cor- 
responded to  25  000  megohms. 

When  the  circuit  connecting  the  balance  with  the  apparatus  on 
the  table  was  opened  by  disconnecting  one  coil  from  the  commu- 

^  Prom  considerations  of  symmetry  and  the  fact  that  the  force  satisfies  I^aplace's  equation,  we  have  the 
expression 

F  -»  F  +  k8*  P  (d)-{-  terms  in  fourth  and  higher  powers  ofd 

connecting  the  force  F  acting  on  the  moving  coil  when  symmetrically  placed  with  reference  to  the  two 

0 

fixed  coils  and  the  force  F  when  the  coil  is  displaced  from  this  position  by  the  amount  d,  along  a  line  inclined 
at  an  angle  e  with  respect  to  the  common  axis  of  the  fixed  coils.  P  {d)  is  the  second  zonal  harmonic  Hence, 
denoting  the  change  in  F  for  an  axial  displacement  by  dF  and  the  change  for  a  radial  displacement  by 
dF  ,  we  have  (since  PiO)  —  i  when  tf  —  o*  and  is  equal  to  —  M  for  ff—go*) 

dF  "hi* 

a         a 


^'-^"•'-<i)' 


which  shows  that,  in  order  to  use  the  same  curve  (only  inverted)  for  both  the  axial  and  the  radial  dis* 
placements,  the  scale  of  abscissas  must  be  changed  by  the  factor  Va^ 
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tator,  its  resistance  was  never  low  enough  to  give  a  deflection 
exceeding  3  mm  for  40  volts. 

The  large  coils  showed  considerable  absorption,  the  deflection 
on  closing  the  circuit  (after  the  initial  charge  due  to  the  electro- 
static capacity)  being  large,  this  deflection  rapidly  decreased,  and 
after  a  minute  seldom  exceeded  10  cm.  In  the  later  measure- 
ments it  but  once  amounted  to  so  much  as  25  cm;  that  4s,  the 
insulation  resistance  was  but  once  so  low  as  100  megohms.  The 
capacity  and  the  leakage  between  the  windings  and  the  form  on 
which  they  were  wound  were  somewhat  greater  than  those  between 
the  windings,  but  seldom  did  the  insulation  resistance  fall  appre- 
ciably below  100  megohms.  The  capacity  effect  for  the  moving 
coils  was  always  much  smaller  than  for  the  fixed  coils,  and  the 
insulation  resistance  was  considerably  higher.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  insulation  of  the  coils  and  connections  throughout  was 
so  high  that  there  was  no  error  due  to  leakage. 

To  obviate  any  electrostatic  force  upon  the  moving  coil,  its 
windings  were  at  all  times  directly  connected  to  the  water  jacket 
by  means  of  a  wire  running  from  the  commutator.  Thus  the 
water  jacket  and  all  of  the  surroimding  framework  were  brought 
to  the  potential  of  the  moving  coil.  A  number  of  tests  showed 
that  no  appreciable  current  flowed  through  this  wire. 

28.  TEMPERATURES 

In  the  earlier  work,  the  measurements  of  the  temperatures  of 
the  coils  were  somewhat  uncertain ;  the  temperattires  of  the  fixed 
coils  were  determined  by  thermometers  attached  to  the  forms, 
and  that  of  the  moving  coil  was  inferred  from  the  temperature  of 
the  surroimding  water  jacket,  a  preliminary  experiment  being 
made  to  determine  the  difference  between  them  under  working 
conditions. 

In  the  later  work — that  is,  after  the  summer  of  1910 — all  tem- 
perattires are  based  upon  the  electrical  resistances  of  the  coils  as 
described  in  the  section  on  the  ratio  of  the  radii;  The  resistances 
at  a  known  temperature  near  22?o  C,  and  with  no  load,  were 
measured  when  the  temperature  conditions  were  steady,  usually 
in  the  morning.  It  was  done  by  a  potentiometer  method,  using  a 
low  current  (o.  i  ampere)  and  keeping  it  on  for  as  short  a  time  as 
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|?1  possible     In  the  case  of  the  fixed  coils,  the  measurements  were 

made  at  the  proper  terminals  of  the  mercmy  commutator  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  coil  case.  For  the  moving  coil,  a  pair  of  potential 
leads  extends  down  the  suspending  tube  and  connects  with  the 
vertical  current  leads,  where  the  latter  join  the  horfcontal  leads 
extending  across  the  coil. 

These  measurements,  together  with  the  temperatures  of  the 
coils  as  given  by  the  thermometers  attached  to  the  fixed  coils, 
and  inserted  in  the  water  jacket  surrounding  the  moving  coil, 
enable  us  to  calculate  the  electrical  temperature  of  the  coils  (as 
defined  in  the  section  on  the  ratio  of  the  radii)  from  any  future 
measurement  of  the  resistance,  provided  the  lead  connections  have 
not  been  changed  in  the  interval.  The  resistance  with  no  load 
was  measured  on  at  least  two  days  for  each  combination  of  coils 
used;  these  observations  were  always  quite  concordant. 

No  weighings  were  taken  until  the  working  current  had  been  on 
the  circuit,  and  water  at  the  desired  temperature  had  been  circu- 
lating through  the  system  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  By 
this  time  temperature  equilibrium  has  been  about  established,  the 
drift  of  the  balance  has  become  slight,  and  the  resistances  of  the 
coils  have  become  nearly  constant. 

During  the  weighings,  the  resistances  of  the  coils  were  measured 
several  times  a  day,  and  the  thermometers  in  the  oil  baths  con- 
taining the  standard  resistance  and  the  cells,  those  attached  to 
the  fixed  coils  and  those  in  the  water  jacket,  and  the  coil  case, 
were  read  after  nearly  every  run.  The  latter  observations  were 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  constancy  of  the  conditions,  and 
were  not  used  in  the  actual  reduction  of  the  results. 

The  temperature  of  the  oil  in  the  cell  bath,  and  of  the  water 
circulating  through  the  coils  and  water  jacket,  were  thermostat- 
ically controlled.  Both  were  well  stirred  by  propellers  driven  by 
electric  motors. 

The  oil  in  the  bath  containing  the  standard  resistance  was 
stirred  by  a  propeller  pump  driven  by  a  small  electric  motor. 
The  excess  in  temperature  of  the  wire  of  the  resistance  above 
that  of  the  oil  was  determined  experimentally  to  be  o?56  C  per 
watt  under  working  conditions,  and  the  proper  correction  has 
been  applied. 
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29.  SUM  AND  DIFFERENCE  OF  FORCES 

By  means  of  the  mercury  commutator  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  coil  case,  we  can  readily  connect  the  fixed  coils  either  so  that 
the  forces  which  they  exert  upon  the  moving  coil  are  in  the  same 
direction,  and  thus  can  measure  their'  sum ;  or  by  reversing  either 
of  the  fixed  coils  we  can  oppose  the  forces  and  so  measure  their 
difference.  By  measuring  both  the  stmi  and  the  difference  we 
can  readily  determine  the  force  exerted  by  each  of  the  two  coils. 

The  measurement  of  the  difference  in  the  forces,  combined  with 
the  effect  of  interchanging  the  upper  and  lower  coils,  gives  a  check 
on  the  accuracy  in  the  computation  of  the  two  constants,  and  a 
splendid  check  on  the  presence  of  any  xms)rmmetrical  disturbance 
due  to  fixed  magnetic  masses.  Such  a  disturbance  will  cause  the 
force  exerted  by  the  lower  coil  to  be  too  small  or  too  great  always 
by  the  same  amount. 

As  we  shall  see  in  a  later  section,  measurements  of  the  difference 
in  the  forces  of  the  two  coils  also  fimiish  valuable  information  as 
to  the  magnitude  and  effect  of  certain  maladjustments. 

30.  MAGNETIC  TESTS  BY  BALANCE 

As  regards  their  effect  upon  the  measurement  of  an  electric 
current  by  the  balance,  magnetic  bodies  other  than  the  coils 
themselves  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 

The  first  class  includes  those  attached  to  the  swinging  por- 
tions of  the  balance,  beam,  pointer,  pans,  etc.  These  produce 
their  effect  solely  in  virtue  of  the  ^forces  which  the  fixed  coils 
exert  upon  them. 

The  second  class  includes  all  other  bodies;  what  we  may  call 
the  fixed  masses.  Their  effect  arises  from  the  forces  which  they 
exert  upon  the  moving  coil,  and  upon  bodies  of  the  first  class. 
When  observations  are  taken  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  the 
effect  of  these  bodies  upon  the  final  result  depends  solely  upon 
that  portion  of  their  magnetization,  which  is  reversed  when  the 
current  through  the  fixed  coils  is  reversed. 

The  effect  of  bodies  of  the  first  class,  in  so  far  as  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  current  in  the  moving  coil,  can  be  determined  by 
observing  the  deflection  of  the  balance  when  a  current  passes 
through  the  fixed  coils  only.     It  is,  in  fact,  determined  along 
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with  the  leads  of  the  moving  coil,  and  is  separated  from  the  lat- 
ter by  making  two  sets  of  observations,  diflfering  only  in  the 
direction  of  the  current  through  the  leads  of  the  moving  coil. 
This  was  always  done  and  the  proper  correction,  though  seldom 
amoxmting  to  0.0 1  mg,  has  always  been  applied.  It  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  the  value  of  this  correction  can  be  appreciably 
changed  by  the  presence  of  a  current  in  the  moving  coil. 

As  we  have  seen,  measurements  upon  the  difference  in  the  forces 
exerted  by  the  two  fixed  coils  will  serve  to  detect  the  presence  of 
bodies  of  the  second  class,  except  in  so  far  as  their  effect  is  sym- 
metrical with  reference  to  the  two  fixed  coils.  Indeed,  the  pres- 
ence of  xmsymmetrically  distributed  fixed  magnetic  masses  (espe- 
cially above  and  below  the  coils)  affects  the  difference  in  the  forces 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  does  the  sum;  for,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  axial  fields  of  the  fixed  coils  are  opposed,  and  so  the  bodies 
are  but  slightly  magnetized,  while  in  the  former  the  fields  are  added 
and,  consequently,  the  bodies  are  much  more  strongly  magnetized. 
This  magnification  of  the  disturbance  increases  the  value  of  this 
method  for  detectiag  the  presence  of  imsuspected  magnetic  mate- 
rial and  of  testing  the  effect  of  known  magnetic  bodies. 

The  chance  of  magnetic  material  being  symmetrically  dis- 
tributed is  very  small,  and  such  a  possibility  can  be  tested  by 
taking  observations  with  the  coils  in  two  different  vertical  posi- 
tions, everything  else  being  the  same. 

All  these  tests  have  been  applied  with  satisfactory  results. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  possible  effect 
of  the  reenforcing  in  the  concrete  construction  supporting  the 
floor,  weighings  were  made  with  a  number  of  iron  rods  aggre- 
gating about  75  kg  placed  xmder  the  coils  and  at  various  distances 
below  them.  Both  the  sum  and  the  difference  in  the  forces  were 
measured.     The  results  are  given  in  Table  XIV. 

These  observations  were  made  with  moving  coil  M 3  and  the 
large  fixed  coils  L3  and  L4,  L3  being  the  upper  coil;  the  ciurent 
used  was  such  that  the  doubled  force  was  6  g ;  the  distance  between 
the  mean  planes  of  the  fixed  coils  was  about  21.3  cm. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  as  would  be  anticipated, 
that  the  effect  of  iron  below  the  coils  is  to  decrease  the  force 
exerted  by  the  upper  coil  and  to  increase  that  exerted  by  the  lower 
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coU.  Being  nearer  the  lower  coil,  the  increase  in  the 
force  exceeds  the  decrease  in  the  former's,  the  differeti 
the  restdtant  effect  upon  the  sum  of  the  forces.  As  the 
of  the  iron  from  the  coils  increases  the  latter  becomes  ve 
In  the  present  case  the  effect  of  this  large  mass  of  iron  i 
sum  of  the  forces  is  imperceptible  at  1 16  cm.  On  the  otl 
at  this  distance  it  affects  the  difference  in  the  forces  by 
in  this  position  the  effect  on  the  difference  is  about  10  ti 
on  the  sum. 

TABLE  XIV 

The  Increase  whidi  75  1^  o£  Iron  at  Different  Distaoces  below 
produces  in  the  Double  Force 


+a.u 


The  iron  reenforcing  in  the  concrete  floor  is  about  140  < 
the  moving  coil.  There  is  about  13  kg  of  iron  per  mete 
girder  and  2  kg  per  square  meter  between  girders.  Th 
are  about  i.i  m  apart.  Containing  so  much  less  iron 
used  in  the  test  and  lying  at  a  greater  distance  from  th« 
would  appear  that  the  reenforcing  can  produce  no  pe 
effect  upon  the  sum  of  the  forces  exerted  by  the  two  coil: 
it  may  produce  a  slight  effect  upon  their  difference. 

Weighings  made  with  pieces  of  iron  and  steel,  that  w< 
but  distinctly  larger  than  the  knife-edges  of  the  balance, 
were  placed  in  various  positions  in  the  balance  case,  and 
the  latter  and  the  coil  case,  proved  conclusively  that  1 
netic  susceptibility  of  the  knife-edges  was  without  effect 
observed  force. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  effect  that  might  be  ; 
by  the  slight  magnetic  susceptibility  of  the  forms  on  v 
46905°—" — 8 
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fixed  coils  were  wound,  weighings  were  made  with  the  fixed  coil 
forms  covered  with  strips  of  cloth  to  which  iron  filings  had  been 
stuck  by  means  of  parafiin.  Though  the  cloth  was  thickly  pow- 
dered, the  effect  on  the  force  was  very  small.  The  best  criterion, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  agreement  between  the  results  obtained 
with  the  various  combinations  of  coils.  Although  the  magnetic 
susceptibility  of  all  the  coils  is  extremely  slight,  Li  has  nearly 
loo  times  the  susceptibility  of  L3  and  L4,  and  yet  the  restdts 
obtained  agree  very  closely.  This  would  indicate  that  there  can 
be  no  error  due  to  this  catise. 

In  order  to  see  if  the  wire  used  in  winding  the  coils  is  sufficiently 
nonmagnetic,  measurements  of  the  difference  in  the  forces  of  the 
two  fixed  coils  were  made  both  with  and  without  a  marble  form 
wound  with  about  7  kg  of  the  same  wire  introduced  into  the 
lower  coil.     There  was  no  observable  difference  in  the  two  cases. 

31.  CORRECTIONS  TO  THB  OBSBRVBD  FORCE 

(a)  For  the  leads. — ^The  portion  of  the  observed  force  which  was 
contributed  by  the  leads  was  determined  experimentally  in  the 
manner  already  described  and  the  proper  correction  was  always 
applied. 

(6)  For  spacing  and  lack  of  coaxialiiy  of  the  fixed  coils, — ^The 
constant  of  the  balance  has  been  computed  for  the  moving  coil 
in  the  position  of  maximum  force.  But,  unless  the  distance 
between  the  fixed  coils  is  exactly  right,  this  condition  can  not  be 
simultaneously  satisfied  for  both  of  the  fixed  coils.  Hence,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  relation  that  exists  between 
the  maximum  observed  force  and  that  which  would  have  been 
observed  had  the  distance  between  the  fixed  coils  been  exactly  that 
assumed  in  the  computation.  In  practice  the  distance  between 
the  two  fixed  coils  was  adjusted  so  as  to  make  the  two  maxima 
coincide  as  accurately  as  possible.  The  distance  apart  of  these 
two  maximum  points  was  generally  not  more  than  a  few  tenths 
of  a  millimeter.  The  correction  for  this  displacement  was  deter- 
mined in  every  case.  A  mathematical  discussion  of  this  subject 
is  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper,  page  380.  The  experi- 
mental method  of  determining  this  correction  is  as  follows : 

The  two  fixed  coils  used  together  were  always  very  nearly 
identical.     In  this  case,  the  distance  for  maximum  force,  the  value 
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of  the  maximum  force,  and  the  variation  in  the  force  for  sil 
displacements  of  the  moving  coil  from  the  position  of  maximi 
are  very  nearly  the  same  for  both  fixed  coils. 

Consequently,  the  maximum  observed  force  is  obtained  wl 
the  moving  coil  is  at  C,  Fig.  17,  midway  between  the  maxi 
A  and  B  of  the  two  coils  respectively,  for  a  slight  displacemi 
from  this  position  will  cause  the  force  exerted  by  one  fixed  c 
to  increase  by  the  same  amount  as  that  exerted  by  the  otl 
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Fig,  17. — Crc^cat  plob  of  Om  fore*  i^mi  th*  moving  cml  dut  10  tech  of  tha  tioo  fixad  c^s, 
of  oiM-hidf  A* sum  of  tittir  fOrcts,  At^stanct  betii^ttn tin  fixad coils  bting such  Aattha ) 

maxima  ti>  not  coincidt 

will  decrease.  Also,  for  this  position  of  the  moving  coil  the  fo 
CC  exerted  by  each  fixed  coil  will  be  less  than  the  correspond 
maximum  forces  AA'  and  BB'  by  the  same  amount;  theref 
the  difference  between  the  two  forces  which  is  observed  when 
moving  coil  is  in  this  position  is  equal  to  the  true  difference  betw< 
the  two  maximum  possible  forces.  Also  for  small  displaceme 
from  this  position  the  observed  difference  between  the  two  for 
will  vary  linearly  with  the  displacement,  the  rate  of  variat 
being  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  actual  distai 
between  the  fixed  coils  and  that  corresponding  to  the  absol 
maximum  of  force  for  the  given  current.  Hence,  the  slope 
the  line  representing  the  difference  in  the  forces  as  a  funct 
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of  the  position  of  the  moving  coil  is  a  criterion  of  the  correctness 
of  the  spacing  of  the  fixed  coils. 

Also,  when  the  moving  coil  is  in  the  position  A ,  corresponding 
to  the  true  maximum  force  of  one  of  the  fixed  coils,  a  slight  dis- 
placement will  not  a£fect  the  force  due  to  this  coil,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  observed  rate  of  variation  of  both  the  sum  of  and  the 
difference  in  the  two  forces  will  be  equal  to  the  variation  in  the  force 
due  to  the  other  coil,  and  so  will  be  equal  to  one  another.  Also, 
if  the  displacements  throughout  this  range  are  small  enough  to 


Fig.  18. — The  variation  with  tfu  position  of  the  mouingcoUoftiia  observed  sum  and  difference 
of  the  forces  exerted  by  the  two  fixed  coiis  when  the  distance  between  them  is  not  that  wfuch 
gives  coincidence  of  the  maxima 

enable  us  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  express  the  variation  of  the 
force  from  the  maximum  as  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
displacement,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sum  of  the  true  maxi- 
mum forces  is  as  much  greater  than  the  observed  maximum  of 
the  stun  as  the  latter  exceeds  the  observed  stun  of  the  forces  when 
the  moving  coil  is  in  the  position  of  maximum  for  either  coil; 
that  is,  when  the  moving  coil  is  in  such  a  position  that  the  rate 
of  variation  of  the  observed  sum  of  the  forces  equals  the  rate  of 
variation  of  the  observed  difference.  Consequently,  we  have  the 
following  graphical  method  for  determining  the  sum  and  the 
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difference  of  the  true  maximum  forces  from  the  ob< 
In  Fig.  1 8  let  DCE  represent  the  relation  between 
sum  of  the  forces,  as  ordinates,  and  the  position  o 
coil  as  abscissas;  DCE  will  be  a  parabola,  HI  its  ax 
and  on  the  same  scale  let  FOG  represent  the  obser 
between  the  forces  (the  origin  from  which  the  difi 
forces  is  measured  will  naturally  not  coincide  with 
the  sum  of  the  forces).  Let  B  be  the  point  at  whic 
to  the  DCE  curve  is  parallel  to  FOG.  Draw  BA  f 
axis  of  abscissas.  Then  the  value  of  the  difference 
observed  at  the  point  O  will  be  the  difference  bet'^ 
maximum  forces,  the  sum  of  the  two  maximum  fore 
the  force  at  C  by  the  amoimt  AC,  and  the  distanct 
fixed  coils  differs  from  that  corresponding  to  the  ti 
by  twice  the  distance  represented  by  AB. 

The  next  approximation  in  which  the  force  of  eai 
resented  by  a  cubic  is  considered  in  the  appendix,  pa 
it  is  shown  that  in  all  cases  encountered  in  the  pre< 
construction  just  given  is  sufficiently  exact. 

A  similar  discussion  applies  to  the  case  when  the  : 
not  coaxial.  This  may  be  investigated  experimen 
placing  the  moving  coil  in  a  horizontal  plane.  Ii 
coil  is  coaxial  with  one  of  the  fixed  coils,  the  force  dn 
is  a  minimum.  If  the  moving  coil  is  slightly  displa 
zontal  plane,  the  force  increases,  proportionally  to 
the  displacement.  If  the  two  fixed  coils  are  not  coa 
of  their  forces  will  be  too  great  even  for  that  position  ■ 
coil  in  which  the  sum  of  the  forces  is  a  nunimui 
parallel  case  to  the  one  considered  above,  where  th 
not  coincide,  excepting  that  the  error  is  of  the  opposi 
error  due  to  the  lack  of  coaxiality  may  likewise  t 
experimentally  by  the  curve  of  the  difference  of  the  : 
by  the  two  fixed  coJls.  If  these  coils  are  coaxial,  tl 
will  be  constant  for  small  displacements  of  the  mo\ 
horizontal  plane.  Otherwise  the  difference  will  vary 
the  displacement  of  the  moving  coil,  the  slope  of  t 
senting  the  difference  will  be  a  maximum  for  displac 
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moving  coil  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  axes  of  the  fixed 
coils  are  displaced  relative  to  one  another.  Two  experimental 
curves  ior  the  difference  taken  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  in  direc- 
tions at  right  angle  to  each  other,  allow  the  lack  of  coaxiality  to 
be  measured,  and  the  corresponding  correction  to  be  appUed 
to  the  sum  of  the  forces  determined.  The  mechanical  adjust- 
ments of  the  fixed  coils  were  so  good  that  this  correction,  as 
already  stated,  always  amounted  to  less  than  five  parts  in  a 
million  in  the  force. 

(c)  For  load  and  temperature  of  coils. — ^We  have  calculated  the 
constants  of  the  balances  for  22?oo  C  and  no  load.  As  they  were 
used  at  different  temperatures  and  with  different  loads,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  apply  temperature  and  load  corrections. 

Either  of  two  methods  may  be  adopted  in  calctdating  these 
corrections.  We  may  correct  the  calculated  constant  for  the 
load  and  the  temperatures,  and  thus  obtain  the  actual  constant 
of  the  balance  imder  working  conditions;  or  we  may  correct  the 
observed  force  for  these  quantities  and  thus  obtain  the  force  that 
would  have  been  observed  had  the  coils  been  of  the  radii  assumed 
in  the  calculation  of  the  constant.  Since  the  temperatiu'es  of  the 
coils  differ  slightly  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  frequently  desirable 
to  study  the  variations  in  or  the  constancy  of  the  force  for  a  given 
current  and  a  given  balance  constant,  we  have  adopted  the  second 
method  and  have  corrected  the  observed  force  for  the  tempera- 
tures and  load.  Knowing  the  coefi&cient  of  expansion  of  the  coils, 
the  load  correction  and  the  rate  of  variation  of  the  force  with  the 
radius  (Tables  VII  and  X),  this  correction  is  readily  determined. 

32.  THE  OBSERVED  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  FORCES 

Since  the  study  of  the  difference  in  the  forces  exerted  upon  the 
moving  coil  by  the  single  fixed  coils  is  of  the  nature  of  an  adjust- 
ment or  check  measurement,  it  appears  desirable  to  consider 
briefly  at  this  point  the  results  which  were  obtained  by  this  study 
during  the  final  set  of  observations.  These  are  set  forth  in  Table 
XV.  Proper  corrections  for  leads,  temperatures,  etc.,  have  been 
applied. 
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TABLE  XV 
The  Difference  in  the  Forces  (Milligrams) 
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2Xtiim 
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tiactinK 

Difference  in 
fuceo 

Chanfe 
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inf 

A-B 

Mean 
A+B 

2 
M 

Calca- 
Uted 

differ- 
ence 

C 

Date 

cotRf 
2or3 

A 

coUis 
lor  4 

B 

M-C 

Hov.,  1910 

SI,  S2,  M3 
81,  S2,  M3 

2-1 

+3.45 

+3.45 

+3.43 

+&02 

BCarn  1911 

+3.44 

+3.43 

Mean 

+3.45 

+0.01 

L1,L2,M3 
U,L2,M3 

2-1 

^.l 

+0.12 

-0.16 

Hov.,  1910 

-0.04 
+0.11 

BCar.,  1911 

+0.06 

+0.27 

Mean 

+0.04 

—0.19 

L3,L4,M3 
L3,L4,M3 
L3,L4,M3 

3-4 
3^ 
3-4 

+1.49 
+1.46 
+1.61 

-0.23 

Her.,  1910 

+  1.26 

Feb.,  1911 

Mar.,  1911 

-Ol02 

+1.39 

+1.39 

Mean 

+1.52 

±0.00 

L3,L4,1C2 
L3,L4,M2 

3-4 
3^ 

+1.58 

Sept, 1910 

+1.60 
+1.57 

Feb.,  1911 

-0.01 
-0.14 

+1.58 
+0.78 

+1.54 
+a77 

Mean 

+1.58 

+0.04 

L3,L4,M2 
L3,L4,M4 
L3,  L4,  M4 

3^ 
3-4 
3-4 

+0.78 
+1.46 

Oct,  1910 
Oct,  1910 

+0.79 
+1.60 
+1.69 

+0.01 

Feb.,  1911 

+1.55 

+1.54 
+0.77 

Mean 

+1.64 

+0.01 

L3,L4,M4 

3 

3-4 

Oct,  1910 

+0.79 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  excess  of  the  mean  difference  (M) 
observed  over  the  difference  (C)  calculated  from  the  dimensions 
of  the  coils  exceeds  the  experimental  error  in  the  weighing  in  but 
a  single  case.  This  is  a  good  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  radii 
determinations,  and  on  the  computations.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
single  exception  the  discrepancy  is  so  small  that  were  it  entirely 
due  to  an  error  in  the  computed  constant  of  the  balance  it  could 
affect  the  measurement  of  the  current  by  but  15  parts  in  a  million. 

In  three  cases  the  effect  of  interchanging  the  fixed  coils  lies 
well  within  the  experimental  error,  showing  the  complete  absence 
of  any  asjonmetrical  distribution  of  fixed  magnetic  masses  that 
can  affect  the  measurement  of  the  current. 
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'.o  the  other  three  cases  this  effect,  though  quite  measurable, 
itill  so  small  that  even  if  it  affected  the  sum  of  the  forces  by 
full  amount  it  would  in  the  worst  case  amount  to  but  2  in 
undred  thousand  in  the  measurement  of  the  current.  While  the 
irce  of  the  trouble  is  not  entirely  clear,  we  believe,  in  view  of 
;  enhanced  sensibility  of  the  method  of  difference,  that  what- 
t  its  source  it  can  affect  the  measurement  of  the  current  by 
:  a  small  fraction  of  this  amount.  A  further  study  of  this 
nt  is  to  be  made  shortly. 

33.  RBSOITS 
Hie  observations  naturally  fall  into  three  distinct  groups. 
e  first  includes  those  taken  before  November  30,  1908.  These 
re  of  a  strictly  preliminary  character,  and  served  the  purpose 
liscovering  defects  in  the  design  and  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
ance. 

Chen  followed  a  long  series  of  'nearly  500  measurements  of 
rent  made  between  November  30,  1908,  and  May  7,  1910. 
ring  this  period  many  changes  in  the  details  of  the  work  and  of 

mounting  of  the  coils  were  made,  and  the  method  of  procedure 
)pted  in  the  final  work  was  developed  and  thoroughly  tested, 

effects  of  small  maladjustments  were  studied,  and  the  question 
ihe  possible  effect  of  slight  magnetic  impurities  in  the  apparatus 
I  of  a  permeability  of  the  surroundings  slightly  greater  than 
ty  was  investigated. 

Jnfortunately,  the  possible  variations  in  the  radii  of  the  coils 
h  the  humidity  (p.  286)  had  not  yet  been  recognized,  and 
coils  were  not  sealed.  Consequently,  these  residts  are  of 
:ertain  value,  and,  as  stated  in  the  section  dealing  with  the 
io  of  the  radii,  the  earlier  ones  are  also  somewhat  uncertain 
ing  to  the  importance  in  that  work  of  the  parallelism  qf  the 
Is  (p.  307)  being  unrecognized  at  the  time. 
L  summary  of  the  values  obtained  in  this  interval  is,  however, 
en  in  Table  XVI.  To  each  value  is  assigned  a  weight  equal  to 
total  number  of  days  on  which  observations  were  taken, 
lile  the  values  have  a  much  greater  range  than  in  the  later  wcM-k, 

mean  of  all  is  remarkably  close  to  that  obtained  in  the  final 
asurements. 
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The  emf  of  the  Weston  normal  cell  at  20?oo  derived  from  the 
above  results  is  1.018  30— 0.000  08  =  1.018  22  semiabsolute  volts. 

The  last  three  values  are  especially  interesting,  as  they  indicate 
that  the  result  given  by  Li,  the  most  magnetic  of  the  coils,  does 
not  differ  appreciably  from  that  given  by  L4,  the  best  coil. 

In  reducing  these  results  we  have  used  the  radii  observations 
of  Ctetober,  1908,  for  the  observations  between  November  30, 
1908,  and  January  5,  1909;  those  of  February,  1909,  for  the 
observations  between  March  24  and  August  7,  1909;  and  those  of 
January,  1910,  for  the  remainder. 

The  average  diflFerence  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  14  sets  of 
measurements  shown  in  Table  XVI  (excluding  the  one  set  of 
November  17-23,  1909)  from  the  mean  of  the  whole  series  is 
2  parts  in  100  000.  If  all  the  errors  had  been  purely  accidental, 
we  could  safely  assume  that  in  so  large  a  number  of  weighings 
(482)  these  errors  would  be  very  largely  eliminated,  and  the  final 
result,  1. 018  22  volts  at  22®  C  for  the  Weston  normal  cell,  wotdd 
be  considered  as  determined  with  very  high  accuracy. 

The  probable  error  of  this  weighted  mean  is  less  than  i  part  in 
a  million,  and  it  would  in  that  case  be  useless  to  make  any  further 
current  weighings.  But  there  was  evidence  in  this  work  of  certain 
small  systematic  errors  which  we  believed  could  be  eliminated  so 
that  a  more  satisfactory  series  of  results  could  be  obtained. 
Hence,  after. the  peculiar  effects,  finally  traced  to  changes  in 
atmospheric  humidity,  had  been  overcome,  it  was  decided  to  make 
certain  changes  for  removing  the  possibility  of  these  slight  errors, 
and  to  undertake  such  a  final  series. 

In  May,  1910,  these  peculiar  effects  became  very  pronounced, 
and  the  rest  of  the  spring  and  summer  was  devoted  to  an  investi- 
gation of  their  cause  (see  appendix,  p.  368)  and  to  the  sealing  of 
the  coils,  the  winding  of  moving  coil  M 4,  the  replacing  of  the  brick 
piers  by  wooden  ones,  and  general  preparation  for  exact  measure- 
ments in  the  autumn  and  winter. 

The  third  and  final  group  of  measurements  was  made  between 
September  24,  1910,  and  March  25,  191 1,  and  is  composed  of  two 
parts.  The  first  extends  to  November  17,1910.  Then  the  balance 
and  the  current  connections  were  entirely  taken  apart,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  radii  of  the  coils,  the  needle  correction,  the  tempera- 
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TABLE  XVII— Continued 
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this  coil  are  not  accurately  known.  The  mean  of  the  others  is 
1. 018  22g.  The  mean  of  the  1910  observations  is  4  in  a  million 
higher  and  that  of  the  observations  of  191 1  are  6  in  a  million  lower 
than  the  grand  mean.  The  mean  variation  of  the  groups  from  the 
mean  of  all  is  i  part  in  100  000.  The  mean  variation  of  the 
individual  weighings  of  any  group  from  the  mean  of  that  group  is 
but  4  in  I  000  000.  The  mean  of  the  four  groups  of  observations 
obtained  with  moving  coil  M4  is  1.018  250,  and  the  mean  variation 
from  this  mean  is  but  3  in  i  000  000,  although  for  three  of  the 
groups  the  coils  were  independently  adjusted.  Observations  with 
the  other  moving  coils  would  probably  be  as  good,  but  for  none  of 
the  others  have  so  many  distinct  groups  of  observations  been 
taken  during  this  final  series.  The  high  value  obtained  by  means 
of  M 4  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  assumed  axial  breadth  of  the  coil 
is  greater  than  the  true.  From  the  method  of  winding  we  know 
that  this  is  the  case,  although  it  was  not  foreseen  when  the  coil 
was  wound.  There  is,  however,  no  way  to  determine  how  much 
too  great  it  is.  These  values  must,  therefore,  be  disregarded  in 
taking  the  mean.  We  believe  that  values  found  at  different 
periods,  but  with  the  same  combination  of  coils,  will  be  relatively 
correct  to  within  about  5  in  i  000  000,  provided  the  radii  are 
redetermined  for  each  period.  The  radii  should,  of  course,  remain 
constant,  but  an  occasional  redetermination  wotdd  be  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  there  has  been  no  change. 

The  final  conclusion  is  that  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards'  concrete  realization  of  the  mean  Weston  normal  cell 
at  2o?oo  C,  January  i,  191 1,  was 

1.01822  Semiabsolute '^  Volts 

The  probable  error  of  the  mean  i. 01 8  2 2,  as  given  in  the  table  is 
3  parts  in  i  000  000;  and  we  believe  it  is  a  conservative  estimate 
to  assign  to  the  value  given  above  a  possible  uncertainty,  due  to 
all  causes,  of  2  in  100  000,  a  quantity  equal  to  six  times  the  com- 
puted probable  error. 

This  differs  from  the  result  obtained  in  1907  at  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory  (i. 018  18  volts  at  20°)  by  4  parts  in  100  ooo, 

— -  — -  II  I 

»  A  "  semiabsolute  volt "  is  that  potential  difference  which  exists  between  the  tenninals  ol  a  redataace 
of  one  international  ohm  when  the  latter  carries  a  current  ol  one  absolute  ampere. 
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This  difference  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  a  great  many  & 
combined,  but  doubtless  an  appreciable  part  may  be  due  to 
difference  in  the  cells  measured. 

(6)  Comparison  of  values  obtaitted  with  different  combinati 
coils. — In  Table  XVII  there  are  given  values  obtained  wit 
combinations  of  coils.  Following  are  the  mean  values  in  ei 
four  combinations,  omitting  the  one  foimd  with  moving  coil 
ber4: 


MUUmUi* 

t.  Ha,  1,3,  L4  gives  1.  oiSsai  A=- 4 

a.  M3,  L3,  L4  gives  i.  018  ao,  »o 

3.  M3,  Li,  La  gives  i.  018  130  6 

4.  M3,'Si,  Sa  gives  i.  018  aj,  11 

Mean i.  otSaat  10 

In  these  four  cases  there  have  been  employed  three  pa 
fixed  coils,  two  large  and  one  small,  and  two  moving  a 
different  radii.  The  excellent  agreement  of  the  results,  in 
the  separate  values  differ  from  the  mean  by  only  ten  pait 
million,  shows  that  the  outstanding  errors  in  the  detenou 
of  the  constants  of  the  coils  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  o 
the  balance  is  very  small.  The  weight  to  be  attached  to  th< 
mean  is  far  greater  than  if  the  work  bad  been  done  with  a 
pair  of  fixed  coik  and  a  single  moving  coil. 

35.  ACCBLBRATIOH  Or  GRAVITr 

The  acceleration  of  gravity  in  a  basement  room  of  the  pi 
laboratory  of  this  Bureau  was  determined  in  terms  of  Its  va 
the  gravity  pier  at  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  S 
by  means  of  relative  pendulum  observations  taken  by  Mr.  VJ 
Burger,  of  the  Survey,  in  August,  1910.  The  value  of  the  s 
ration  of  gravity  at  the  Survey  pier  is  known  in  terms  of  t! 
Potsdam  from  the  relative  pendulum  observations  made  ir 
by  Mr.  G.  R.  Putnam,  of  the  Survey.  Hence  the  value  a 
Bureau  can  be  referred  at  once  to  that  at  Potsdam.  / 
result  of  a  long  series  of  determinations,  the  absolute  value 
acceleration  of  gravity  at  the  latter  place  is  believed  to  be  9I 
cm  sec~*  with  a  mean  error  of  but  3  in  a  million.'*    On  this 

•  -  JmhRsbaidit  Prou.  Gcod.  IdK..  igoC-T.  p.  6. 
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the  value  in  the  basement  of  this  laboratory  is  980.094.  The 
balance  b  9  m  above  the  point  where  these  observations  were  taken, 
and  hence  the  value  at  the  balance  is  980.091  cm  per  second. 
This  is  the  value  that  has  been  used  in  the  reduction  of  the  results. 
It  is  probably  correct  absolutely  to  within  5  or  6  in  a  million. 
The  value  of  the  acceleration  of  gravity  used  in  the  reduction  of 
the  results  obtained  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  and 
aheady  mentioned  several  times,  is  referred  to  this  same  baas. 

36.  THE  STAHDARD  CELLS 
As  stated  in  a  former  section,  the  cell  actually  used  in  these 
measurements  was  some  one  of  a  group  6f  four  Weston  normal 
cells,  which  were  kept  in  a  thermostatically  controlled  oil  bath  in 
the  same  room  as  the  balance.  These,  in  situ,  were  coiflpared 
almost  daily  with  a  group  of  seven  Weston  normal  cells  main- 


Hg.  19.— VarfaffoH  of  standard  call  W  S6  rtlalivt  to  E,,  Ike  rtfermca  s^  of  Ots  Bknau 
One  drridon  of  the  oidiutcs  lepncenta  tea  nuaOToUi 

tained  continuously  at  28?oo  C,  and  forming  the  working  standard 
of  the  Bureau. 

These  seven  cells  are  known  as  W  7,  10,  13,  20,  21,  23,  and  25, 
and  are  selected  cells.  They  were  chosen  in  December,  1907, 
from  a  large  number  of  cells,  and  at  that  time  their  mean  electro- 
motive force  was  14  parts  in  a  milUon  lower  than  the  mean  of 
the  12  cells  used  in  tiie  work  in  this  laboratory  by  F.  A.  Wolff 
and  C.  E.  Waters  on  the  Clark  and  Weston  standard  cells.**  The 
mean  of  the  1 2  cells  E„  has  been  referred  to  as  the  "  old  basis  "  of 
reference. 

With  reference  to  the  above-named  seven  cells,  those  used  in 
the  actual  measurements  have  changed  very  slightly.  In  Fig.  19 
is  shown  the  relative  variation  during  a  period  of  two  years  of 
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IV56,  the  cell  which  has,  except  upon  rare  occasions,  been  used. 
It  will  be  seen  that  throughout  this  period  it  has  first  increased 
II  parts  in  a  million  and  then  decreased  12  parts  in  a  million 
with  reference  to  the  seven  reference  cells. 

In  the  spring  of  19 10  delegates  from  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory,  the  Physikalisch-Technische  Reichsanstalt,  the  Lab- 
oratoire  Central  d'Blectricit^,  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
met  at  this  laboratory  for  cooperative  study  of  the  silver  volt- 
ameter and  of  the  standard  cell.  Each  delegate  brought  a  number 
of  cells  from  his  laboratory,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  mean  of 
the  means  of  each  of  the  four  groups  of  cells  (one  group  from  each 
laboratory)  should  be  regarded  as  the  value  of  the  mean  Weston 
normal  cell.  The  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  at  20?oo  C  thus 
determined  has  been  defined  by  the  International  Committee  as 
1. 01 83  international  volts. 

The  difference  between  this  value  and  the  mean  electromotive 
force  of  the  seven  cells  named  above  was  found  to  be  40  micro- 
volts, the  seven  being  the  lower.  Hence,  denoting  the  mean 
electromotive  force  of  the  seven  by  E^  and  that  of  the  mean 
Weston  normal  cell  by  E^,  we  have — 

En^Et  +  40  microvolts 
En  —  £ia  +  26  microvolts 
on  June  i,  1910. 

From  numerous  intercomparisons  of  various  groups  of  cells  at 
this  laboratory  and  from  intercomparisons  with  other  labora- 
tories it  appears  probable  that  the  mean  electromotive  force  of 
those  cells  (E^  which  were  used  in  the  determination  of  the  mean 
cell  and  which  have  since  been  kept  at  this  laboratory  has  decreased 
by  about  12  parts  in  a  million  in  one  year;  or,  assuming  a  uniform 
drift,  we  may  say  that  they  have  decreased  at  the  rate  of  one  in  a 
million  per  month. 

The  difference  between  Eae  and  E^  has  been  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  direct  comparison;  hence,  assuming  the  uniform 
drift  for  E^f  we  can  find  the  value  of  E^  in  terms  of  the  mean 
Weston  normal  cell  (Ejv).    This  is  done  in  Table  XVIII. 
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TABLE  XVm 
Values  of  E7  m  terms  of  Ek 

Oct..  19x0  Feb.,  Z911 

E30     «£y-~  4"     =£y-  8» 
£y      =£jr-36"     =Ejr-3o» 

From  these  observations  and  inferences  we  must  conclude  that 
E7  has  gone  up  by  6  in  a  million  from  October  to  February,  while 
the  balance  observations  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  has  gone  down 
by  about  10  in  a  million — o,  discrepancy  of  16  in  a  million. 

This  discrepancy  is  very  small  and  is  scarcely  more  than  the 
limits  of  accuracy  with  which  it  is  at  present  possible  to  perpetuate 
a  given  electromotive  force  by  means  of  standard  cells.  For  this 
reason  we  have  asstuned  that  Et^Es  — 36  microvolts  throughout 
the  period  covered  by  this  work. 

In  reducing  the  values  to  20?oo  C.  we  have  used  the  coefficients 
adopted  by  the  London  Conference,  viz : 

Et    =    E20  -  0.000  0406  (t  —  20°)    -f  0.000  000  95  (/  —  20**)  * 

+0.000  000  001  (/  -  20®)' 

37.  THE  KBSISTANCBS 

•The  standard  of  resistance  at  this  Bureau  is  furnished  by  a  set 
of  sealed  wire  coils  which  have  been  frequently  intercompared 
among  themselves,  and,  by  means  of  traveling  standards,  com- 
pared with  the  standards  of  the  European  laboratories.  They 
have  been  fotmd  to  i^emain  very  constant.  At  the  above-men- 
tioned meeting  in  19 10  at  Washington  a  comparison  was  made 
of  the  values  of  the  resistances  used  at  the  diflFerent  national 
laboratories  as  representative  of  the  international  ohm,  and  the 
departures  of  these  various  representations  from  what  appeared 
to  be  the  most  probable  value  of  the  mean  international  ohm  was 
determined.  The  unit  as  formerly  used  at  this  laboratory  was 
fotmd  to  have  a  resistance  7  parts  in  i  000  000  greater  than  the 
adopted  value  of  the  mean  international  ohm.  Correction  for 
this  has  been  made  in  the  present  work,  the  results  therefore 
being  expressed  in  terms  of  the  mean  international  ohm  as  thus 
fixed. 


i 
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The  above  values  of  the  results  obtained  from  the 
balance  are  in  terms  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
normal  cell  and  the  international  ohm.     We  can  also 
these  results  in  terms  of  the  electrochemical  equivalent  ol 
and  thereby  eliminate  the  international  ohm. 

In  the  course  of  an  extended  investigation  of  the  silvei 
meter  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  b> 
Vinal,  and  McDaniel  a  large  number  of  experiments  ha 
made,  comparing  different  forms  of  voltameters  and  d 
methods  of  procediue.  In  three  series  of  deposits  during  t 
12  months,  using  very  pure  electrolyte  and  following  whi 
consider  the  best  procedure,  the  following  results  were  ol 
for  the  emf  of  the  Weston  normal  cell : . 

ia6  deposits  in  the  ponnis-pot  form  of  voltameter mean. . 

33  deposits  in  the  nonseptum/orm  of  voltameter mean, . 

Mean  of  all 

This  value,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  value  1.11800  1 
electrochemical  equivalent  of  silver  and  the  internatione 
The  above  value  differs  but  4  in  100  000  from  the  valu« 
from  the  current  balance  and  international  cAun.  It  follov 
the  above  that  the  value  of  the  electrochemical  equiva 
silver,  as  derived  from  our  current  balance  measiu'emei 
two  types  of  the  silver  voltameter  as  used  at  the  Bureau  of 
ards,  is 

1.11804  mg  per  coulomb' 

instead  of  1.118  00,  as  adopted  by  the  London  Conferen 
other  words,  the  international  ampere  as  defined  by  mean; 
silver  voltameter  as  used  in  this  Bureau  differs  from  the  a 
ampere  as  realized  here  by  means  of  our  current  balance  1 
■4  parts  in  100  000,  the  international  ampere  being  slightly 
than  the  absolute  ampere. 
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APPENDIX 

1.  ETFECT  or  HinaDITT  OH  THE  RADH  Or  THE  COILS 

I  stated  in  the  body  of  this  paper,  certain  abnormalities  in 
results,  which  at  first  seemed  inexplicable,  were  finally  found 
e  due  to  the  moisture  absorbed  by  the  thin  paper  placed 
■een  the  layers  of  the  coil  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
ation  and  of  facilitating  a  uniform  winding.  Since  this 
t  is  quite  interesting  and  of  considerable  importance,  it  has 
led  well  to  give  the  observations  with  some  detail, 
the  latter  part  of  April,  1910,  using  coils  Lj,,  L4,  and  Afa, 
a  current  always  of  the  same  value,  the  forces,  corrected  for 
temperatures,  etc.,  set  forth  in  Table  XIX  were  observed. 

TABLE  XDC 

Corrected  Forces,  Coils  L3,  L4,  and  M2 


DM* 

tan* 

Of 

AvriltT.DII) 

«00.«      . 

a,m9 

.M 

VhWVt 

HIT    9,19111 

M 

10,  »10 

JS 

;re  we  see  that  the  force  changed  by  about  0.20  mg  between 
1  29  and  May  9,  which  is  3.3  in  100  000  of  the  total  of  6  g. 
is,  of  course,  a  very  small  change,  but  nevertheless  too  great 
e  considered  accidental.  Previous  to  April  29  everything 
been  going  nicely  and  the  lower  value  persisted  for  several 
■changes  of  the  coils;  similarly,  the  higher  value  of  the  force 
isted  after  May  10.  The  insulation  was  tested  (though  it  was 
:ult  to  see  how  bad  insulation  of  the  balance  could  increase  the 
:)  and  was  foimd  to  be  good,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  usual. 
1  M2  was  replaced  by  M3,  and  it  also  gave  a  force  that  was 
ter  than  usual.  Then  the  resistance  standard  was  replaced 
nother,  with  no  change  in  the  result.  Other  resistance  stand- 
were  introduced  at  different  points  in  the  circuit  so  that  the 
ent  could  be  measured  before  going  to  the  balance,  between 
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the  fixed  coils  and  the  moving  coil,  and  after  leavin; 
All  three  gave  the  same  result.  The  potentiometer 
without  effect.  As  usual,  the  cells  were  compared  d 
found  to  be  normal.  These  observations  seemed  i 
clusively  that  the  trouble  must  be  in  the  balance  it< 

With  the  same  currait  the  force  that  had  formerlj 
mg  was  now  found  to  be  5999.94  mg;  it  increased 
weather  continued  and  then  decreased  from  May 
when  the  atmosphere  became  drier.     This  sugge: 
e£Fect  was  due  to  changes  in  hiunidity. 

Later  the  humidity  again  became  very  high  anc 
from  June  13  to  June  34.  Dishes  of  calcitun  chlor 
placed  in  the  coil  case,  and  the  latter  was  seala 
immediately  decreased. 

TABLE  XX 

Force  for  Constant  Current,  QhIs  L3,  L4,  M3  ( 


Data 

BaMlnktnnUIlT 

WolcU 

TMn(»r> 

PHcmt 

m 

Utflt 

M 

a 

3> 

n 

II«ulTMtuaUd 

It 

« 

ti 

40 

3t 

41 

IWM     1 

u 
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IS 

«T 

16 

» 

U 

«0 

20 

«♦ 

It 

S5 

U 

SI 

19* 

23 

49 

2H 

24 

290 

2S 

IS 

119 

" 

« 

12 
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These  observations  are  recorded  in  Table  XX.  In  the  third 
coltunn  are  also  given  the  fractional  weights  in  the  counterpoise 
for  the  moving  coil.  The  decrease  in  these  numbers  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  coil,  but  does  not,  of 
course,  affect  the  measured  force. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  on  May  i8th  the  force  was  0.17 
mg  greater  than  normal,  it  increased  in  one  week  by  0.4  mg; 
then  it  went  back,  but  later  increased  again  until  on  June  24th 
it  was  1. 01  mg  greater  than  normal;  that  is,  it  was  17  parts  in 
100  000  greater  than  earlier  in  the  season  when  the  atmosphere 
was  dry. .   Drying  the  case  decreased  it  0.4  mg  in  two  days. 

An  increase  of  17  in  100  000  in  the  force  corresponds  in  this  case 
to  an  increase  in  the  radius  of  the  moving  coil  of  7  in  100  000, 
assuming  that  the  fixed  coils  remained  unchanged;  that  is,  to  an 
increase  of  0.007  mm  in  the  radius  of  the  moving  coil.  A  layer 
of  water  of  this  thickness  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  wire 
channel  would  have  a  voltune  of  about  44  cubic  millimeters. 
As  seen  from  the  few  observations  on  the  changing  weight  of  the 
coil,  this  is  much  smaller  than  the  change  in  the  weight  of  the 
coil,  but,  of  course,  the  moistiu-e  absorbed  would  be  chiefly  in 
the  outer  layers,  and  hence  would  produce  far  less  effect  than  if 
it  all  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  coil.  From  these  observa- 
tions we  concluded  that  the  observed  changes  in  the  force  were 
due  to  a  very  slight  swelling  of  the  thin  paper  between  the  layers 
of  the  moving  coil  when  more  moisture  was  absorbed,  and  a 
shrinkage  in  the  voliune  of  the  paper  as  moisture  was  given  off, 
the  latter  occmring  when  the  weather  became  drier.  This  con- 
clusion was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  after  the  coils  were  sealed 
air-tight  the  phenomenon  disappeared,  no  such  changes  in  the  force 
being  observed  as  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  varied. 

A  similar  change  in  the  fixed  coils  would,  of  course,  act  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Hence,  the  actual  change  in  the  moving  coils 
must  have  been  greater  than  the  above  figures  indicate.  The 
fixed  coils  had  about  three  times  as  many  layers  of  wire  as  the 
moving  coil  and  hence  would  be  less  affected. 
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2.  THE  SECTIONAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  A  COIL 

The  value  of  the  galvanometer  constant  of  a  coil  of  axial  breadth 
2a,  of  radial  depth  2p,  of  mean  radius  A,  and  of  n  turns  is  usually 
deduced  from  the  expression  ^* 

For  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  such  coils  Maxwell  has  given 
the  expression'^ 

M^G,g,Py{e)  '\-G^J>,{0)  + 

where  Gn  gn  are  given  ftmctions  of  the  sectional  dimensions  of 
the  coils  and  of  their  distances  from  the  origin  and  P»(^  is  the 
zonal  harmonic  of  the  angle  6  between  the  axes  of  the  coils. 

Lord  Rayleigh  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick  in  the  computation  of  the 
constant  of  the  current  balance  used  by  them  made  use  of  the 
approximation  method  (due  to  Purkiss)  expressed  by  the 
equality  *• 

'  6F^f{A  +pi,  a,  B)  -\-f{A  -ft,  a,  B)  +f{A,  a+p„  B) 
+  f{A,a-p,,B)+f{A,a,B  +  a;)+f(A,a,B-a,) 
+f{A,  a,  B  +  a,)+/(i4,  a,  B-a^-2/(A,  a,  B) 

Lyle*s  method  of  approximation  by  means  of  the  use  of  equiva- 
lent radii  has  already  been  mentioned  in  Section  IV. 

These  and  other  methods  of  approximation  are  based  upon  an 
integration  over  the  section  of  the  coil  and  thus  assume  that  to 
the  order  of  approximation  desired  the  actual  coil  is  so  constructed 
that  the  distribution  of  current  may  be  regarded  as  uniform  over 
the  entire  section  covered  by  the  integration. 

Hence  in  the  application  of  these  formulae  of  approximation 
two  questions  of  prime  importance  arise,  viz :  ( i )  Is  the  construction 
of  the  coil  such  that  the  effect  of  the  actual  distribution  of  the 
current  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  strictly  uniform  distribution  of  the 
same  number  of  ampere  turns?  (2)  What  are  the  botmdaries  of 
the  area  over  which  the  equivalent  uniform  distribution  is  spread  ? 

M  Raylei^:  Scientific  Papers,  vol.  II.  p.  991. 
'  Maxwell:  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  |  700. 
"Maxwell:  Bkctridty  and  Magnetism,  Vol.  II.  App.  II,  Ch.  XIV,  also  this  Bulletin.  S.  p.  370;  1906. 
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If  the  wires  are  uniformly  spaced  and  the  distance  between 
adjacent  wires  is  small  as  compared  with  the  degree  of  non- 
homogeneity  (in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wires)  of  that  magnetic 
field  with  which  we  are  concerned,  then  the  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  yes,  otherwise  no.  In  the  case  of  the  galvanometer 
constant  and  of  the  force  between  two  coils  not  very  close 
together  (that  is,  in  the  cases  with  which  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned) ,  it  is  evident  that  the  condition  specified  above  is  amply 
fulfilled  by  coils  wound  as  closely  as  those  used  in  this  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  self-inductance  of  a  coil  or 

of  the  mutual  inductance  of  coils 
that  are  very  close  together,  this 
condition  is  not  fulfilled  and  the 
question  of  the  corrections  that 
are  thus  necessitated  has  been 
considered  by  several  writers 
from  Maxwell  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.** 

When  we  come  to  the  second 

question  we  find   considerable 

Fig.  70,— A  stctioH  of  a  winding  of  round  difference  of  Opinion  among  those 

wirgs;  the  circUs  rtprgsent  sections  of  ffie    who  have  had  OCCasion  to  USe 
co^ctor  and  the  spaces  between  are  insula-    ^^le  various  approximation  for- 

mtdas.  This  question  has  al- 
ready been  considered  by  one  of  us,**  but  it  appears  that  another 
discussion  of  the  subject  will  not  be  superfluous. 

Limiting  oiu-selves  for  the  present  to  the  case  of  a  imiformly 
wound  coil  virith  the  wires  arranged  in  a  rectangular  array,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  wires  in  adjacent  layers  being  in  general  different 
from  that  between  adjacent  wires  in  the  same  layer,  we  may  repre- 
sent a  section  of  the  coil  as  in  Fig.  20.  The  actual  boundaries  of 
the  channel  holding  the  wire  is  not  shown,  as  it  is  immaterial. 

Some  authors  have  considered  A  A  and  aa,  the  distance  measured 
to  the  axes  of  the  limiting  wires,  as  the  true  dimensions  of  the  ideal 
coil ;  some  have  used  distances  slightly  greater  than  these,  but  still 

*  Maxwell:  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  ||  691.  69a,  693.    This  Bulletin,  S,  p.  x6i,  1906;  t,  p.  z,  1907; 
4,  pp.  Z49. 369.  1907-8. 
«•  This  Bulletin.  2,  pp.  77.  4x3, 1906;  t.  p.  235, 1907. 
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measured  to  points  inside  the  conductor  of  the  bounding  wires; 
others  have  considered  that  the  correct  dimensions  are  BB  and  fifi 
measured  to  the  outer  botmdaries  of  the  conducting  portions  of  the 
terminal  wires ;  some  have  measured  to  the  outside  of  the  insula- 
tion of  the  terminal  wires ;  in  at  least  one  case  one  dimension  was 
measured  from  axis  to  axis  and  the  other  from  outside  of  insulation 
to  outside  of  insulation  of  the  bounding  wires.  Though  apparently 
a  compromise,  this  in  reaUty  introduces  a  greater  error  than  any 
of  the  other  methods  mentioned  above.  The  correct  dimensions, 
namely,  those  of  the  heavy  rectangular  boimdary  of  the  figure, 
have  seldom  been  used. 

That  this  is  the  proper  boundary  for  the  ideal  coil  assumed  in  the 
integration  is  readily  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  uniform  distribution  that  can  possibly  be  equivalent  to  the 
wires  in  the  interior  of  the  section  is  that  having  such  a  density 
that  the  amount  of  current  which  flows  through  each  of  the  small 
rectangles  is  equal  to  the  current  carried  by  the  wire.  But  in 
order  that  such  a  uniform  distribution  shall  carry  the  same  total 
ampere  tmns  as  the  actual  coil,  it  must  be  extended  over  the  area 
bounded  by  the  heavy  rectangle  (Fig.  20).  Hence  the  latter  is 
the  correct  boundary  of  the  equivalent  uniform  distribution. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  errors  introduced  by  an 
erroneous  choice  of  section,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  calculation  of  a 
few  cases  by  means  of  the  method  given  by  Lyle.*^  He  has  shown 
that  the  magnetic  field  on  the  axis  of  an  ideal  circular  coil  of  mean 
radius  A  and  of  square  section  of  side  6,  and  over  which  the  current 
is  imiformly  distributed,  is  the  same  as  that  due  to  a  Unear  circular 

circuit  of  radius  equal  to  Af  i  H -j^J  to  within  quantities  of  the 

magnitudeoff -J  j  .   Hence  for  A  =  10  and  6=0.3  the  accuracy 

of.  replacement  is  of  the  order  of  i  in  a  milUon.  This  radius  of  the 
equivalent  linear  circular  circuit  he  calls  the  "  equivalent  radius  " 
of  the  coil,  and  we  shall  denote  it  by  A^. 

If  6  =  0.1  and  i4«io,  i4e-io  (i -f  4.16x10-*),  as  6  becomes 
smaller  A^  approaches  A.    But  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  a 

"  Philosophical  Mag.,  8,  p.  3x0;  1909. 
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circular  wire  must  lie  between  those  of  the  square  wires  having 
sections  of  such  size  that  they  may  be  circumscribed  about  or 
inscribed  in  the  section  of  the  circular  wire.  Hence,  at  least  to  an 
accuracy  of  4.16  in  a  million  in  the  radius,  a  circular  filament  of 
lo-cm  radius,  or  any  rotmd  wire  bent  so  that  its  axis  forms  a  circle 
of  ID-cm  radius  and  having  a  sectional  radius  not  exceeding  a  half 
a  millimeter,  may  be  replaced  by  a  square  conductor  of  i  mm  on  the 
side  and  bent  so  that  its  axis  forms  a  circle  of  lo-cm  radius. 
Hence  for  simplicity  we  shall  consider  the  case  of  square  wires. 

We  shall  limit  our  discussion  to 
a  consideration  of  the  galvanometer 
constant ;  it  can  readily  be  extended 
to  other  cases.  In  Fig.  21  we  show 
sections  of  but  one  side  of  the  coils, 
and  shall  always  asstune  that  the 
mean  radius  is  10  cm  and  that  the 
axes  of  the  coils  are  horizontal. 

(a) — For  the  case  represented  by 
(a).  Fig.  21,  we  have  seen  i4«  =  ioX 
(iH-4.i6Xio-«). 

(6) — ^For  each  square  of  (6),  -4',= 
ioX(i  +4.16X10""*),  but  each  is  dis- 
placed 0.05  cm  from  the  mean  plane.  Hence,  in  this  case,  the 
galvanometer  constant  for  each  square  is 


^1«M-»> 

2' 

K 2' 

• 

Rg.  21 


'^'-^Hi'^J 


+ 


2irf 


37.5Xio--«  + 


Hence,  for  the  complete  coil  of  two  turns  the  equivalent  radius 
iSi4«-io  (i  +41.66  Xio*-«). 

(c) — In  the  case  represented  by  (c),  the  two  equivalent  radii 
are  i4e'«(io+o.05)(i +4.i6xio-*)  and  A /'  =  (10-0.05)  X 
(i  +4.16 X  ID"*),  and  the  galvanometer  constant  is 


G  = 


27r 


+  -!-/-,    =2T 


10(1  +4.16  X  IQ-*) 


A'e      A, 


(100 -0.0025)  ( I  +4.16  xio-*)* 


27r 


10  (i  -  25  X  io-«) (i  +4.16  X  io-«) 
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Hence,  for  this  coil  of  two  turns  the  equivalent  radius  is 

Ae  =  10(1  —  20.84  X  lo-*) 

(d) — ^The  square  coil  shown  is  equivalent  to  two  coils  of  the 
kmd  just  considered,  each  displaced  a  distance  0.05  from  the  mean 
plane.  Hence,  for  the  galvanometer  constant,  the  equivalent 
radius  of  this  coil  is  i4 « — 10  (i  —  20.84  X  lo-*)  (i  +37.5  X  lO"*)  = 
10  (i  + 16.66  Xio-«). 

In  this  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sectional  dimensions  of 
the  coil  are  the  dimensions  of  the  large  bounding  square,  and 
applying  Lyle's  method  to  this  large  square  we  find  Ag^io 
(i  + 16.64  Xio-*),  sensibly  the  same  as  we  found  by  considering 
the  separate  squares. 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  eflfect  of  any  square  differs  by  not 
over  about  4  m  a  million  from  the  effect  of  a  small  round  wire  at 
its  axis.  Hence,  this  large  square  is  what  is  to  be  understood 
when  we  speak  of  the  section  of  a  coil  composed  of  4  small  wires, 
each  comciding  with  the  center  of  one  of  these  squares.  This  is 
exactly  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived  in  the  early  portion 
of  this  discussion. 

Were  we  to  take  the  section  as  determmed  by  the  axes  of  the 
bounding  wires,  this  last  case  (d)  would  be  equivalent  to  the  first 
(a),  and  the  equivalent  radius  found  wotdd  be  too  small  by  12.5  in 
a  million. 

Were  we  to  regard  the  axial  breadth  of  the  coil  as  given  by  the 
breadth  of  the  large  square,  and  its  depth  as  determined  by  the 
axes  of  the  wires  forming  the  upper  and  the  lower  layer,  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  second  case  (jb)  considered,  and  the  equivalent 
radius  fotmd  would  be  too  great  by  25  in  a  million. 

Were  we  to  take  the  radial  depth  as  determined  by  the  large 
square  and  the  axial  breadth  as  meastu'ed  to  the  axes  of  the  bound- 
ing wires,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  third  case  (c),  and  the 
equivalent  radius  found  wotdd  be  too  small  by  37.5  in  a  million. 

Hence,  it  is  most  important  to  choose  the  correct  dimensions. 
They  are  given  by  the  very  simple  expression  b^ns,  where  b  ^s 
the  length  of  the  side  desired,  n  is  the  number  of  wires  along  this 
side,  and  s  is  the  distance  along  this  side  between  the  axes  of 
adjacent  wires. 
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3.  THE  BFFBCT  OF  ERRORS  IN  THE  SECTIONAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE 

COILS 

* 

In  addition  to  introducing  an  error  in  the  radius  of  a  coil  as 
deduced  from  its  galvanometer  constant,  which  effect  has  been 
fully  considered  on  page  314,  an  error  in  the  sectional  dimensions 
of  a  coil  Yidll  also  introduce  an  error  in  the  computed  value  of  the 
force  which  this  coil  will  exert  upon  a  second  coil,  though  the  cor- 
rect radii  are  used  in  the  computation.  It  is  this  second  correc- 
tion which  we  desire  to  consider  in  this  place. 

Taking  the  series  given  by  Maxwell  ■'  for  the  coeflScient  of  mu- 
tual induction  of  two  coaxial  circles,  and  differentiating  with 
respect  to  6,  we  find  for  the  force  between  two  coaxial  circular 
currents  the  following  expression,  which  was  given  by  Lord  Ray- 
leigh.»» 

1.2.3^  +  2.3.4^^ ^_Z_+3.4.5.-\ ^^ ±_/ 

-1-4.5.0  ^ 

b(b*  -  5 


r -» — TT. — 


+  5-6.7-^ 


gM'-h|^-)(6--36V+|a-)^ 


where  A  and  a  are  the  radii  of  the  two  circles,  B  and  b  are  the  dis- 
tances of  their  planes  from  some  fixed  point  upon  their  common 
axis,  and  0-i4»+B». 

If  instead  of  linear  circular  circuits  we  are  concerned  with  cir- 
cular coils  of  axial  breadths  2a  and  2a'  and  of  radial  depth  2/>  and 
2/)'  (the  accented  letters  referring  to  the  smaller  coil,  assumed  to 
be  the  one  of  radius  a,  and  to  which  b  refers) ,  then  the  total  force 
between  the  coils  per  unit  ciurent  turn  in  each  is  given  by  the 
expression 

nA-\-p         na-^-p'        /^B+«  /^+a' 

"-1^  "'*/  ■*•/ «/  '■* 

"  Bkctridty  and  Magnetimi,  |  699. 

"  Phil.  Trans.,  17ft,  pp.  4xz'4te;  x884*    Raykish,  Scientific  Paper,  n,  p.  ate. 
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Performing  this  integration  we  shall  obtain  for  the  force  an  expres- 
sion of  the  form 


.'(l)"-.'(f)^v(9Vv(0 


whence  by  Maclaurin's  theorem  we  find 


to 


-<m^ } 


mHm^<mH^)'- 


where  Fto  is  the  true  value  of  Ft;  po,  a^,  p^ ,  a^',  are  the  true 
values  of  the  half  sectional  dimensions,  and  Ft  is  the  value  of  the 
force  computed  from  the  assumed  dimensions  p^p^  +  ip,  etc. 

Though  it  is  impracticable  to  calculate  with  sufficient  accuracy 
F  from  the  series  given,  or  to  calculate  the  coefficients  X/,  etc., 

so  as  to  derive  Ft  from  F,  yet  for  small  values  of  — ,  etc.,  we  can 

without  undue  labor  determine  X^,  etc.,  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  determine  the  effects  of  slight  errors  in  the  dimensions  and  to 
calculate  the  amotmt  by  which  the  force  exerted  by  a  coil  of  rec- 
tangular and  nearly  square  section  differs  from  that  exerted  by 
one  of  strictly  square  section. 

This  procedure  is  perfectly  straightforward  and  is  capable  of 
application,  but  the  determination  of  the  coefficients  X^,  etc., 
necessitates  somewhat  tedious  integration,  so  that  it  is  expedient 
to  adopt  the  method  used  in  Maxwell  §700,  in  which  the  coefficients 
are  determined  by  differentiations.  There  it  is  shown  that  the 
mutual  induction  between  two  circular  coils  of  dimensions  2po, 
2^01  ^Po'y  2ao'  is  given  by  the  expression 

where 
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and  an  exactly  similar  equation  connects  ^^  with  g^.  The  func- 
tions Gno  suid  g^  are  the  coefficients  of  the  solid  zonal  harmonic 

P  (ff) 
^PnWoT    V^^    in  the  expansions  of  the  solid  angles  subtended  by 

the  mean  turns  of  the  two  coils  at  the  point  from  which  B  and  b 
are  measured;  0  is  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  coils.  Ex- 
panding these  ftmctions  in  terms  of  the  radii  and  the  distances, 
and  introducing  the  conditions  that  0==o,  and  that  the  origin  is  to 
be  taken  at  the  center  of  the  moving  coil,-  we  find  as  before 

where  the  X's  are  functions  of  the  radii  of  the  coils  and  of  their 
distance  apart. 
Writing 

/«-2-3 

.3.5  o'(4B»-3^') 


; 


fi 


4  C* 

3-5'7  a*i8B* - 2oB*A*  +  5A* 

4-8  ■  O 

5.7.9   a*(6^'-336B*A*  +  28oB'A*-S5A*) 


4-8i6  C" 

the  expressions  for  the  various  terms  in  Ft,  may  be  put  in  the  form 


'6 


2-3(2B*-2lJ9M»  +  I2i4*) 


_  3 '  5a'(8g»  -  2oogM»  -f  39SB^A^  -  goA') 
.  35-7  fl'(i6g«-728BM»-f3066J9M*-2345gM*  +  280i4») 

'  O  X^i«  I       •    •    •    • 


4-8 


^      6       C 


C»     1 


1 


2-4/i-4-6/,  +  6.8/,.... 


V=2 T5 — ^i-2/i-3-4/»  +  5-6/,.... 


,1  ir'a'A^B 
*  ~6'      O 


2-4/,-4-6/,  +  6-8/,.... 


As  required  by  sjrmmetry,  we  find  that  X,'  =X«'. 
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These  coefficients  being  of  zero  dimensions  are  determined 
solely  by  the  ratio  of  the  radii,  provided  that  the  distance  B  is 
always  so  chosen  as  to  make  the  force  a  maximtmi.  . 

2 

Multiplying  these  coefficients  by  p-  we  obtain  the  coefficients 

in  the  variation  formula.     The  values  of  these  coefficients  are 
given  in  Table  XXI. 


^F 


TABLE  XXI 
Coefficients  in  the  Expression 


-i^y^Hm^^y^-'W^: 


A 

a 

X| 

X|— X4 

X. 

2 
2.5 

+2.523 
+1.954 

-0.8478 
-0.4361 

+1.704 
+1.201 

TABLE  XXII 

Reduction  of  the  Computed  Forces  to  the  Forces  for  Fixed  Coils  of  25 
cm  Radius  and  2  cm  Square  Section,  or  of  20  cm  Radius  and  1.6  cm 
Square  Section 


DlmoiBloiis  of  flied  CDil 

CoUs 

Computed  force 

Reduced  force 

Radius 

Zp 

2a 

M3  LI 

25.03121 

2.035 

2.027 

3.138051 

3.147097 

M3  L2 

25.03056 

2.054 

2.027 

3.138331 

96 

M3  L3 

24M767 

1.943 

1.969 

3.147744 

98 

M3  L4 

25.00247 

1.925 

1.965 

3.146282 

98 

M4  L3 

5.317906 

5.316741 

M4  L4 

Same  as  above 

5.315175 
5.355558 

42 

M2  L3 

5.354384 

M2  L4 

5.352799 

75 

M3  Sl 

19.97510 

1.528 

1.580 

5.417100 

5.400429 

M3  S2 

19.96611 

1.522 

1.579 

5.423282 

06    ' 

By  means  of  these  coefl&cients  and  those  in  Table  X  we  can 
reduce  the  calculated  forces  (Table  XI)  to  what  they  would  be 
46905** — 12 — 10 
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were  the  fixed  coils,  that  are  nominally  equivalent,  of  exactly  the 
same  mean  radius  and  of  the  same  square  section,  thus  obtaining 
a  check  upon. the  calculations.  These  reduced  forces  are  given  in 
Table  XXII. 

In  the  first  four  combinations,  M3  Li,  M3  L2,  M3  L3,  and 
M3  L4,  the  fixed  coils  are  reduced  to  the  same  radius  and  cross 
section,  hence  the  reduced  forces  should  be  the  same.  The 
variations  are  less  than  i  in  a  million.  The  same  reductions  have 
been  made  for  the  other  moving  coils  excepting  that  only  two 
combinations  can  be  compared.  The  maximum  difference  occurs 
in  the  comparison  of  the  combinations  M3  Si,  and  M3  52,  and 
amotmts  to  4  in  a  million  in  the  force  or  2  in  a  million  in  the 
resulting  value  obtained  for  the  current.  This  may  be  due  to  a 
slight  error  of  calculation  or  to  the  considerable  range  of  the 
reduction. 

4.  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  OBSERVED  AND  THE  TRUE  MAXIMUM  FORCE 

In  the  body  of  this  paper,  p.  348,  we  have  shown  from  physical 
considerations  that  the  slope  of  the  line  representing  the  relation 
between  the  position  of  the  moving  coil  and  the  difference  in  the 
forces  exerted  by  the  two  fixed  coils  is  a  measure  of  the  departure 
of  the  distance  between  the  fixed  coils  from  that  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  maximtun  force;  that  the  observed  difference  in  the 
forces  for  that  position  of  the  moving  coil  which  corresponds  to 
the  axis  of  the  parabola,  which  represents  the  relation  between 
the  sum  of  the  forces  and  the  position  of  the  moving  coil,  is  the 
value  of  the  difference  in  the  two  true  maximtun  forces;  that  the 
distance  from  the  axis  of  this  parabola  to  that  point  at  which  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  has  the  same  slope  as  the  line  representing 
the  difference  in  the  forces  is  equal  to  one-half  the  amotmt  by 
which  the  spacing  of  the  fixed  coils  is  in  error;  and  that  the  value 
of  the  true  maximum  of  the  sum  of  the  forces  is  as  much  above 
the  vertex  of  the  observed  curve  as  the  latter  is  above  the  point 
just  mentioned.  All  of  this  is  strictly  true  if  the  distances  are  so 
small  that  the  variation  in  the  force  of  either  fixed  coil  alone  can 
be  regarded  as  strictly  parabolic.  It  now  remains  to  show  mathe- 
matically that  these  statements  are  true  and  to  see  what  modifica- 
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tions  must  be  made  if  the  distances  are  somewhat  greater,  so  that 
the  cube  of  the  distance  from  the  maximtun  must  be  considered. 
Suppose  that  the  fixed  coils  are  very  nearly  identical,  are 
coaxial  with  one  another  and  with  the  moving  coil,  and  are  sep- 
arated from  one  another  by  a  greater  distance  than  that  ccftre- 
sponding  to  the  maximum  force  for  a  given  current.  Let  u  and  / 
denote  quantities  belonging  to  the  upper  and  to  the  lower  coil, 
respectively,  let  the  dotted  horizontal  lines  (Fig.  22)  denote  the 


-B 


3 


F 


E 


Fig.  22 

positions  of  the  moving  coil  for  which  the  force  exerted  upon  it  by 
the  respective  fixed  coils  taken  singly  is  a  maximum.  Denote  the 
distance  between  these  lines  by  2fi.  Let  x  denote  the  distance  of 
the  moving  coil  above  the  plane  midway  between  these  lines. 
Then,  for  any  position  of  the  moving  coil  the  electromagnetic  forces 
acting  upon  the  moving  coil  will  be 

By  hypothesis  Fio—F^  is  a  small  quantity  as  compared  with 
either  force,  and  7  and  B  will  be  essentially  the  same  for  both  coils. 
Hence,  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  the  forces  acting  on  the 
moving  coil  will  be  very  approximately  given  by  the  expressions 


-rf-F,-F,-^o{i-7(«'+M')+«(3«'M+M»))  +  2o{27/a-8(«»+3*M')} 
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where  So^F^o+Fjo  is  the  true  maxuntim  force,  and  ^0  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  maxima. 

Now  7  and  S  are  small  quantities  (Table  X,  p.  330) ,  fi  can  be  made 
small,  and  x  in  this  work  never  exceeded  2  or  3  mm.  Hence,  in 
practice,  ^oi^yf^'-'^i^'^S^f^^)}  will  be  very  small  as  compared 
with  2<,;  likewise  —  7(^+m^) +8(30^^  +  /**)  is  sufficiently  small 
as  compared  with  unity  to  be  neglected  where  ^  is  concerned. 
Consequently,  we  have  to  a  very  high  order  of  accuracy 

2  =  2^{i-7(^  +  Ai')+SM(3^+Ai»)} 

^  =  ^o  +^2o{27M  -  Six'  +  3M')  } 

Hence,  the  vertex  of  the  (i,  x)  curve  lies  at  jc  =  o,  and  at  this 
point  ^  =  -^0-  That  is,  the  value  jJ^  is  the  value  of  jJ  observed 
for  that  value  of  x  which  corresponds  to  the  vertex  of  the  observa- 
tional (2,  x)  curve. 

Also,  if  /i  =  o  the  {^,  x)  curve  will  be  a  very  flat  cubic,  the  curva- 
tiure  being  given  by  the  very  small  coefficient  S. 

Furthermore, 

■^=-2oX(27-6S/i) 


d£ 
dx 


+  ^'V-3«^ 


„  -  dl    dJ 

Hence,  ^ o'"  *  "=  ""  '^ » ^  ="  ^  • 

That  is,  even  when  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  cubic  term, 
the  conclusions  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  are  correct 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  (-^,  «)  curve  is  not  a  straight  line,  but 
a  very  flat  cubic.  The  latter  fact  involves  the  necessity  of  deter- 
mining experimentally  the  slope  of  the  {J^  x)  curve  at  that  par- 
ticular value  of  X  for  which  this  slope  is  the  same  as  that  for  the 
(2,  x)  curve,  if  we  desire  to  determine  with  extreme  accuracy 
the  error  introduced  by  the  error  in  the  spacmg  of  the  coUs. 

This  practically  involves  an  experimental  determination  of  the 
exact  shape  of  the  (-^,  x)  curve  through  the  region  imder  consider- 
ation. This  is  impracticable,  but  another  very  approximate 
method  can  be  developed  from  tlie  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
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values  of  ^  at  the  points  x=^  —x^yOy+XiOll  lie  upon  a  straight  line 
of  which  the  slope  is 

But  S  is  always  small  as  compared  with  y,  and  x^  can  be  made  large 
as  compared  with  /a,  hence  very  approximately 

272o      27 

All  the  quantities  on  the  right  being  known,  we  can  calculate  fi 

and  apply  the  proper  correction  to  2.    Or,  by  equating  S  to  -7- 

we  find  that  the  point  at  which  the  tangent  to  the  (2,  x)  curve  has 
the  slope  5  is  given  by 

1-3;^ 

=  -  M  H ^i*        approximately. 

This  gives  the  best  ocular  estimate  of  the  error  in  spacing. 

Since  in  no  case  with  which  we  are  concerned  does  -  exceed 

7 

0.1,  and  Xi  has  never  exceeded  0.3  cm,  the  absolute  value  of  the 
second  term  on  the  right  has  never  exceeded  0.045  mm.  Hence, 
if  fi  is  small,  the  method  of  procedure  outlined  for  the  simpler  case 
will  yield  a  sufficiently  approximate  value  for  the  correction  for 
the  error  in  spacing.  In  the  present  work  fi  has  always  been  very 
small,  so  that  this  approximate  method  has  been  of  ample  accuracy. 
Since  the  force  satisfies  Laplace's  equations,  it  will  be  a  minimtun 
with  respect  to  horizontal  displacements  of  the  moving  coil  when 
the  coils  are  properly  adjusted.  Hence,  .the  above  discussion 
applies  in  full  to  errors  due  to  a  noncoaxiality  of  the  fixed  coils,  the 
planes  of  the  latter  being  assumed  horizontal.  The  only  change 
being  the  multiplication  of  7  by  the  factor  —0.5,  and  of  B  by  0.0 
(the  values,  for  ^  =  90°,  of  the  second  and  of  the  third  zonal 
harmonics) . 
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5.  DIRECT  MBASUREMBNT  OF  THE  COILS 

As  the  coils  were  wotmd  the  mean  diameter  of  each  layer  (of 
each  third  layer  in  the  case  of  L3  and  L4)  was  determined  from 
the  measm'ements  of  a  nmnber  of  diameters  chosen  so  that  their 
extremities  were  uniformly  distributed  around  the  circumference 
of  the  coil.  These  mean  diameters,  corrected  to  a  common  tem- 
perature, are  given  in  Table  XXIII  and  XXIV.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  individual  diameters  of  the  bottom  (B)  of  the  wire 
channel  and  of  the  top  (7^  of  the  outer  layer  are  given  in  Table* 
XXV.  These  numbers  give  an  insight  into  the  circularity  of  the 
forms  and  into  the  variations  in  the  depth  of  the  windings. 

By  referring  to  Table  VIII,  page  322,  and  comparing  the  direct 
and  the  electrical  measurements  of  the  radii,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
though  the  direct  measurements  were  made  with  great  care,  the 
accuracy  attained  is  not  suflBicient  to  give  an  accuracy  of  even  i 
in  10  000  in  the  current. 

I  The  only  coils  upon  which  such  measurements  were  made 
as  are  capable  of  yielding  information  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pression of  the  forms  by  the  wire  woimd  upon  them  are  the  large 
coils  L3  and  L4  and  the  moving  coil  M4.  Unfortimately,  the 
finish  upon  the  latter  was  accidentally  abraded  during  the  wind- 
ing,  so  that  the  value  fotmd  for  its  compression  is  too  great  by 
an  tmknown  amotmt.  On  the  other  hand,  forms  L3  and  L4  have 
each  been  wotmd  twice,  the  first  winding  having  been  damaged 
by  a  slight  leak  from  the  water  channel  in  the  forms;  so  that  we 
have  two  measurements  for  the  compression  of  them.  These 
measurements  are  given  in  Table  XXVI  and  show  that  the  forms 
of  the  large  fixed  coils  may  be  so  compressed  as  to  shorten  their 
mean  diameters  by  about  0.07  mm,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
actual  compression  will  not  exceed  a  half  of  this.  As  now  wotmd, 
L3  and  L4  are  each  compressed  by  the  same  amotmt — 0.027  mm. 
It  is  believed  that  no  coil  has  been  wotmd  tmder  a  greater  tension 
than  L3  when  first  wotmd,  for  then  the  wire  fitted  so  tightly  that 
it  was  diffictilt  to  draw  into  place  the  last  ttnn  of  each  layer. 
Also,  M4  was  wotmd  tmder  a  greater  tension  than  any  of  the 
other  moving  coils,  and  even  then  its  compression  is  less  than 
that  corresponding  to  0.022  mm  in  the  diameter. 
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TABLE  XXm 
Diameters  of  Fixed  CoQs  (Direct  Measurement,  mm) 
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Ll(t-a090) 

L2(I-2S90) 

L3(t-a090) 

L4(l-2090) 

81(1- 2S?0) 

82(t-2S90) 

^ 

•tor 
Mttlng 

S 

A 

lOcnm- 

•tor 
Mttlng 

S 

A 

Mknm- 

s 

A 

•tor 
•ittliig 

3 

A 

Mienm- 
•tor 

A 

Mlcmn« 
•tor 

A 

0 

-19.879 

IJOTS 

1J0S6 
1.184 
1.229 
1.131 
1.047 
IMO 
1.122 
1.219 
1.113 
1.179 
1UH2 
1.171 
1.057 
1.325 
0.964 
1.197 
1.122 
1.101 
1^52 
1.012 
1.146 
1J059 
1.066 
1.104 
1.230 
1.134 
1.130 
1.106 
IJSl 
0.967 
1.096 
1.054 
1.104 
1.127 
1.337 

-20.091 

'  1.113 

1.152 
1.176 
1.127 
1.140 
1.122 
1.148 
1.149 
1.165 
1.125 
1.142 
1.306 
1.169 
1.155 
1.144 
1.160 
1.118 
1.111 
1.166 
1.095 
1.143 
1.155 
1.140 
1.125 
1.093 
1.120 
1.083 
1.126 
1.126 
1.118 
1.119 
1.190 
1.139 
1.112 
1.148 
1.136 

-19J75 

1.021 
1.047 

1.056 

1.083 

1J060 

1.073 

1.057 

1.063 

1.129 

1.159 

1.054 

1.073 
1.093 

-19.221 

1.073 

1.073 
1.053 

1.051 

IMO 

1.064 
1MB 

1.075 

1.077 

1.067 

1.069 

1.050 
1.050 

-15.897 

1.107 

1.073 
1.093 
1U)93 
1.073 
1U)84 
1.091 
1.100 
1.111 
1.104 
1.096 
L096 
1.136 
1J12 
1.089 
IJU 
L054 
1.097 
1.0^4 
1.049 
14)82 
1.078 
tlM7 
1.056 
1.067 
1.044 
1.082 
1.046 

-15.904 

1.093 

1 

2 

-18J04 
-17.748 
-16.564 
-15J35 
-14.204 
-13.157 
-12.067 
-10.945 

-  9.726 

-  8.613 

-  7.434 

-  6.392 

-  5.221 

-  4.164 

-  2.839 

-  1.855 

-  0.658 
+  0.464 
+  1.565 
+  2.817 
+  3.829 
+  4.975 

+  6.qp4 

+  7.120 
+  8.224 
+  9.463 
+10.597 
+1L727 
+12.835 
+14.086 
+15.053 
+16.149 
+17J03 
+18.307 
+19.434 
+20.771 

-18.978 
-17.826 
-16.650 
-15.523 
-14.383 
-13.261 
-12.113 
-10.964 

-  9.T99 

-  8.674 

-  7  J32 

-  6.226 

-  5.057 

-  3.902 

-  2.758 

-  1.598 

-  0.480 
+  0.631 
+  1.797 

.  +  2.892 
+  4.035 
+  5.190 
+  6.330 
+  7.455 
+  8.548 
+  9.668 
+10.751 
+11.877 
+130)03 
+14.121 
+15.240 
+16.430 
+17.569 
+18.681 
+19.829 
+20.965 

-18J54 

-18.150 

-14.790 
-13.717 
-12.624 
-11.531 
-10.458 

-  9  J74 

-  8.283 

-  7.183 

-  6.072 

-  4.968 

-  3.870 

-  2.772 

-  1.636 
-0.424 
+  0.665 
+  1.876 
+  2.930 
+  4.027 
+  5.101 
+  6.150 
+  7.232 
+  8.310 
+  9.377 
+10.433 

+ii.5oa 
+12.544 

+13.626 

+14.672 

-14.811 
-13.728 
-12.657 
-11.593 
-10.551 

-  9.476 

-  8.426 

-  7J14 

-  6.226 

-  5Mi 

-  3.978 

-  2.871 

-  1.711 
-0.644 
+  0.424 
+  IJ48 
+  2.598 
+  3.677 
+  4.757 
+  5.855 
+  6.919 
+  8.026 
+  9.135 
+10.156 
+11.252 
+12.324 
+13.377 
+14J32 

1.063 

3 

1.071 

• 

4 
5 

-15.112 

-14.932 

1.064 
1.042 

6 

1.075 

7 

8 

-11.943 

-11.774 

1j050 
1.112 

9 

• 

1.088 

10 
11 
12 

-  8.693 

-  8.622 

1.162 
1.006 
1.107 

13 
14 

-  5.513 

-  5  J81 

1.160 
1M7 

15 

1.068 

16 
17 

-  2.293 

-  2.189 

1.124 
1.050 

18 

1.079 

19 

+  1.019 

IMO 

20 

+  1.936 

1.096 

21 

1.064 

22 
23 

+  4.062 

+  4.243 

1.107 
1.109 

24 

1.021 

25 
26 

+  7.449 

+  7.473 

1.096 
1.072 

27 

*      *      *      * 

1.053 

28 
29 

+10.925 

+10.733 

1.155 

30 

31 

+14.087 

+13.999 

32 

33 

34 

+17.305 

+17.149 

35 

36 

+19.492 

+  19.248 

Maui 

+0.973f 

+1.091. 

+1.034. 

+0.9858 

+0.026» 

-0.159* 
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Ll(t-»°0)      L2(I-1S90)      L3(t-lK0t     L«<t-20?0)      fil(l-15«» 


500.431 
ISJKiea 


-0.1S*! 

-034^ 
400.M1 
-OOlli 


r^Tfav  domtwr  of  tlie  Uya  en  to^  of  which 

dbuneter  li  mcaniTKl. 

[-D  ii  the  dkmrta  d  tbc  boUon  of  the  nil* 


Li,  L9. 1,3.  U.  Si.  8i.  Hi.  Mi.  Mj.  U*.  Me  tb* 
i-MtSB  of  tU 


TABLE  XXIV 
Diameters  of  Moving  Coils  (Direct  Measurement,  mm) 

I    111  (t-xfut)    I    Ml  (i-ano)    I    m»  (•-ano)    |    K4  (t-mos) 


•r- 


"T^ 

" 

--8^ 

" 

-T- 

" 

„___ 

" 

-Moa 

-9^ 

-  9MZ 

-11.311 

Jll 

-  6.773 

-1.6M 

-  2.400 

.455 

+  1JT1 

i.6oe 

+  0.47B 

+  1J04 

1.765 

+  1.930 

1.S74 

10 

+iMO 

+e.30« 

+  4.992 

+  6.614 

+  6.5W 

■. 

+  10.927 

1.403 

HmbIMd 

+0.121. 

+0.T* 

+  1J1 

0. 

+0J04, 

-Win 

-0.765, 

. 

. 

-nxs. 

KndiMndud 

200.004 

U0.01 

200.01 

250^)11 

Coi.toZ2foa 

+0.007. 

-0.01 

1 

-0.01 

5. 

-0.014, 

I>b9» 

iwjsa 

H9.91 

1 

200.*; 

249.436 

Airf. 

J.96M 

m 

1Z.49I 

Ba.cm 

10.» 

Mta 

13.4J13 

cm 

International  Ampere  in  Absolute  Measure 

TABLE  XXV 
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Circularity  of  the  Coils  and  Variations  in  the  Depth  of  the  V^Hndings 
(Diameter  Minus  End  Standard;  for  Bottom  of  Vfiie  Channel  and  for 
Top  of  Outer  Layer  of  Vfm) 


MOVING  COILS 


Con  Ml 

CoaM2 

CoflBCa 

CoaM4 

B.«. 

Top 

T-B 

Bottom 

Top 

T-B 

^S^ttOflQ 

Top 

T-B 

^S^ttOflQ 

Top 

T-B 

mm 

mm 

mm 

mm 

mm 

mm 

mm 

mm 

-9.790 

+8.976 

18.766 

-9.559 

+9.566 

19.125 

-9J91 

+10.944 

20.535 

-11.35 

+10.09 

21.44 

-9.527 

+9.456 

18.983 

-9.607 

+10.947 

20.554 

-11.39 

+10.04 

21.43 

-9.845 

+8.070 

17.915 

-9.524 

+9.492 

19.016 

-9.586 

+10.893 

20.479 

-11J8 

+10.05 

21.43 

-9.562 

+9.555 

19.117 

-9J81 

+10.924 

20.505 

-11J3 

+1040 

21.36 

-9.788 

+8UI62 

17.850 

-9.528 

+9.472 

19.000 

-9.599 

+10.938 

20.537 

-11.32 

+10.03 

21.35 

-9.595 

+9.467 

19.002 

-9.588 

+10.917 

20.505 

-11.33 

+10.14 

21.47 

Mean 

18.177 

19.040 

20.519 

2L41i 

FIXED  COILS 


Con  81 

Con  62 

Con  LI 

ConL2 

Bottom 

Top 

T-B 

Bottom 

Top 

T-B 

B^ 

Top 

• 

T-B 

Bottom 

Top 

T-B 

-15.905 
-15.899 
—15.886 
-15.898 

+14.680 
+14.651 
+14.679 
+14.678 

mm 
30.585 

30.550 

30.565 

30.576 

-15.937 
-15.907 
-15.860 
-15.913 

mm 
+14.525 

+14.550 

+14.556 

+14.498 

90.462 
30.457 
30.416 
30.411 

mm 
-19.877 
-19.887 
-19.879 
-19.873 
-19.877 

mm 
+20.715 

+20.867 

+20.882 

+20.698 

+20.768 

mm 
40.592 
40.754 
4a761 
40.571 
40.645 

-2a  102 
-20.083 
-20.076 
-20.095 
-20.096 

tn«n 

+20.945 
+20.911 
+20.951 
+21.059 
+20.958 

tn«n 

41.047 
40.994 
41.027 
41.154 
41.056 

Moan 

30.569 

30.436 

40.665M 

41.056 

**  This  value  differs  by  15/1  from  the  value  given  in  Table  XXn  owing  to  the  latter  value  being  based  on 
a  greater  number  of  top  measurements  than  is  given  here. 
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TABLE  XXV— Continued 


CoOU 

CMU 

B^ 

■m 

T-B 

B*aai 

T.f 

T-B 

HUB 

mm 

nn 

mm 

mn 

mn 

+UJT7 

SI.904 

+19J96 

ssJ4a 

-IMIO 

+!».«« 

3i.T6a 

-19.1S9 

+19.261 

+19JU 

StMl 

-WJW 

+19J16 

36J9I 

-liMt 

+19.S97 

3iMi 

.-19.Z9D 

+  19.366 

3US« 

-»JI7 

+l9Mi 

3S.7K 

-19J9I 

+  19J66 

36.666 

-19.1M 

+19J3S 

31.719 

-19.ttl 

+  l»Mt 

36J» 

-IWW 

-1-19  Jti 

3a.73S 

-l9Mt 

+19.160 

~l»Jli 

+19JM 

njkM 

+19.162 

3a^M« 

-19J62 

+i9.eii 

MJ«] 

-WJ04 

+19J46 

3S.4JI 

-1M06 

+19.6J1 

3».»J7 

-19.166 

+19.101 

3aJ67 

-19JU 

•4-19.4*4 

3a.7M 

-19J04 

+lfM* 

36.29a 

-lusa 

-t-19.Ml 

-IMM 

+  19.IM 

3IJ42 

-19.15* 

+19JT4 

sun 

-I9.1U 

+19JC0 

Sa.42S 

-i9Joa 

-W.199 

+19.*>I 

+19.193 

StJM 

+19JV 

3t.sa 

-wjn 

+  19JT8 

SS-KS 

-19J32 

+19Ji6 

36^6 

-».:n 

+19.730 

19.0m 

-19J60 

+  19.106 

3tJ66 

-UJH 

+19.WJ 

3a.H0 

-19.110 

+19JU0 

36.430 

3a.7M 

Since  the  forms  for  L3  and  L4.  are  built  up  of  rolled  brass,  it 
was  feared  that  the  pressure  of  the  wire  might  cause  the  sides  of 
the  channel  to  spread.     Consequently,  the 
mean  thicknesses  of  the  forms  were  meas- 
ured both  before  and  after  winding.    The 
observations  were  so  combined  as  to  give 
the  mean  thicknesses  on  the  three  circles 
a,  y8,  7,  Fig.   23.     The    results    in    milli- 
meters are  given  in  Table  XXVII,  and  show 
that  there  is  no  appreciable  spreading  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  first  winding  of  L3, 
which,  as  stated,  was  very  tight.     The  other  fixed  coils  have  forms 
of  solid  cast  brass  of  about  the  same  section,  and  consequently  the 
spreading  for  them,  though  not  measured,  must  be  less  than  for 
L3  and  L4. 

Owing  to  the  tapering  of  the  sides,  no  accurate  measurement 
of  the  spreading  of  the  sides  of  the  channels  of  the  moving  coils 


Fig.  23 
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has  been  obtained.  It  is,  however,  believed  to  be  negligible,  as 
there  are  relatively  few  layers  on  them,  and  the  forms  have  been 
designed  to  secure  stiffness. 


TABLE  XXVI 


Compression  of  Forms 


of  Faces  of  the  Forms  on  which  &e 
V\^  was  Wound) 


CoULB 

CoaL4 

CoaM4 

Top 

B.<ta. 

T»W 

Bottom 

T»W 

Ictwindlnc 

cm 
52.4264 
52.4201 

cm 
52.4238 

52.4172 

cm 
52.4226 
52.4201 

cm 
52.4254 
52.4220 

cm 
26.2140 

FhUah 

26.2118 

ComprMskni 

0.0063 

0.0066 

0.0025 

0.0034 

SUVt.  ■••••■•■.■•■•••••• 

52.4256 
52.4229 

52.4230 
52^203 

52.4230 
52.4203 

52.4256 

FhUah    . 

CompreMlon 

0.0027 

0.0027 

0.0027 

0.0028 

TABLE  XXVII 

Spreading  of  the  Sides  of  the  Chaimel  (Thickness  of  Brass  Form  in  mm 

at  the  pomts  a,  ;9,  y,  Rg.  23) 


Flnt  winding 

a 

/3 

7 

a 

/3 

7 

CoOLS 
Beion 

30.037 
30.040 

30.052 
30.057 

30.063 

30,0fl0 

30.038 
30.037 

30.052 
30.049 

30U)65 

After 

30.062 

SprawUng 

0.003 

0.005 

0.017 

-0.001 

-0.003 

—0.003 

CoUL4 
Beion 

30.059 
30.057 

30.073 
30.072 

30.061 
30.067 

30U)58 
30.059 

30.072 
30.072 

30.000 

After 

30.086 

Spreed4|i( 

-0.002 

-Q^OOl 

+0.006 

+0.001 

0.000 

+00)06 

The  elective  radial  depth  of  the  windings  is  shown  (p.  375) 
to  be  n5  where  n  is  the  number  of  layers  and  s  is  the  mean  distance 
between  adjacent  layers  as  measured  to  the  axes  of  the  wires. 
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If  during  the  winding  the  diameter  of  the  form  is  decreased  by  an 

amotmtc,andif  the  diameter  of  the  wire  is  (i,  then  ^«  ^ t^ r 

2  (n— i) 

where  (T— 5)  is  the  difference  between  the  diameter  measured  to 

the  outside  of  the  outer  layer,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  of 

the  coil  channel.    The  values  of  (T  —  B)  can  be  obtained  from  the 

tables  just  given.    The  computation  of  the  radial  depths  (2/9)  is 

given  in  Table  XXVIII. 

TABLE  XXVm 
Effective  Radial  Depths  of  the  Windings 


Ml 

M2 

M3 

'  M4 

81 

n 
T— B  to  mm 

12 
18.177 

12 
19UH1 

14 
20.519 

12 

21.413 
0.022 
1.750 

19.685 
1.0737 

28 
30.569 

c  to  mm 

1.530 
16.647 
0.9000 

1.537    . 
17.504 
0.9548 

1.402 
19.117 
1.0294 

1.093 

29.476 
1.5284 

"T    ■■■  1  ■■■•••.  • 

82 

LI 

U 

L3 

L4 

n 
T— B  in  mm 

28 
30.436 

36 

4a650 

36 

41.056 

36 

38.767 
0.027 
1.021 

37.773 
1.9426 

36 

f  In  *w««i . .  . 

0.027 

2d  in  mm . 

1.091 
29.345 
1.5216 

1.075 
39.575 
2.0353 

1.113 
39.943 
2.0542 

1.073 

Za  in  cnt  _^_. _._ 

37.423 
1.9246 

mtf      ■■■                  -••    ........... 

The  effective  axial  breadth  of  the  windings  is  shown  (p.  375) 

to  be  ns  where  n  is  the  number  of  spires  in  one  layer  and  s  is 

the'  axial  distance  of  adjacent  spires;  this  will  be  the  breadth 

of  the  channel  if  the  wires  are  uniformly  spaced  and  the  axes  of 

the  terminal  spires  are  as  far  from  the  sides  of  the  channel  as 

half  the  distance  between  the  axes  of  adjacent  wires.     If  the 

wires  are  equally  spaced,  but  the  terminal  spires  touch  the  sides 

ft    * 

of  the  channel,  then  the  effective  breadth  ns  becomes (a—  d) 

n —  I 

where  a  is  the  breadth  of  the  channel  and  d  is  the  diameter  of  the 

wire.    These  values  are  given  in  Table  XXIX.     It  will  be  seen 

that  the  difference  between  these  values  is  very  small,  only  a  few 
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hundredths  of  a  millimeter.  For  reasons  stated  in  the  body  of 
the  paper,  we  believe  the  conditions  are  such  that  a  is  the  correct 
value,  except  for  M4,  and  this  is  the  value  we  have  used  in  the 
computations 

TABLE  XXIX 

Effective  Axial  Breadth  of  the  Windings,  in  Centimeters 


Coils 

Ml 

M2 

M3 

M4 

81 

n 

12 

12 

14 

12 

28 

a 

.0.9650 

0.9564 

0.9967 

1.0877 

L5803 

d 

0.0765 

0.0768 

0.0701 

0.0875 

0.0546 

.-,(—> 

O.99I1 

0.9591 

0.997f 

IMli 

1.5821 

Ji^.C-O )- 

O.OO61 

OMOt 

HMU 

0J)03« 

0.001f 

Calls 

82 

LI 

L2 

L3 

L4 

n 

28 

36 

36  . 

35.97 

35.97 

a 

1.5787 

2UX267 

2.027 

1.969 

1.965 

d 

0.0546 

0U)S38 

0.0556 

0.051 

0.0536 

5^-^> 

1.5805 

2.0291 

2.0277 

1.972e 

1.966i 

n-I^-   *>   • 

0.001a 

0.002« 

0.000r 

0.003t 

0.001s 
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6.  TABLE  OF  LOG  SIN  7{2FY-(l+SEC'^)By} 

TABLE  XXX 

Table  of  liie  logarithms  to  the  base  ten  of  sm  /'{ZFy—  (1  +  sec'}')£y }  from 
Y  =  55®  to  7*  =  70°.  Compiled  by  means  of  the  Tables  of  L^pendre 
and  of  Vega 


7 

Li« 

^, 

^f 

y 

Li« 

^i 

^. 

• 

1.91969049 

517780 

-117 

• 
59.0 

0.12673397 

518270 

157 

a 

.92S06829 

517663 

111 

a 

.13191667 

518427 

164 

a 

.93024492 

517552 

106 

a 

.13710094 

518591 

173 

J 

.93542044 

517446 

97 

a 

.14228685 

518764 

180 

A 

.94059490 

517349 

93 

.4 

44747449 

518944 

187 

su 

.94576839 

517256 

85 

59a 

.15266393 

519131 

196 

JS 

.95094095 

517171 

80 

a 

.15785524 

519327 

203 

.7 

.95611266 

517091 

72 

.7 

.16304851 

519530 

211 

^ 

.96128357 

517019 

66 

.8 

.16824381 

519741 

219 

Ji 

.96645376 

516053 

60 

.9 

.17344122 

519960 

226 

SM 

.97162329 

516893 

53 

6M 

.17864082 

520186 

236 

a 

.97679222 

516840 

47 

.1 

.18384268 

520422 

243 

a 

.96196062 

516793 

40 

a 

.18904690 

520665 

252 

ji 

.98712855 

516753 

33 

.3 

.19425355 

520917 

258 

A 

.90229606 

516720 

27 

.4 

.19946272 

521175 

268 

S6b5 

.99746328 

516693 

20 

6oa 

a0467447 

521443 

276 

.6 

0.00263021 

516673 

14 

.6 

.20988890 

521719 

284 

.7 

.00779694 

516659 

6 

.7 

.21510609 

522003 

293 

^ 

.01296353 

516653 

±    0 

.8 

a2032612 

522296 

301 

.9 

.01813006 

516653 

+  6 

.9 

.22554908 

522597 

309 

574) 

.02329659 

516659 

14 

61.0 

.23077505 

522906 

319 

a 

.02846318 

516673 

21 

.1 

.23600411 

523225 

327 

•2 

40362991 

516694 

27 

a 

.24123636 

523552 

335 

^ 

.03879685 

516721 

35 

a 

.24647188 

523887 

345 

.4 

.04396406 

516756 

40 

.4 

.25171075 

524232 

352 

57J 

.04913162 

516796 

49 

6ia 

.25695307 

524584 

363 

;6 

.05429958 

516845 

55 

a 

a6219e91 

524947 

371 

.7 

.05946803 

516900 

62 

.7 

.26744838 

525318 

381 

^ 

.06463703 

516962 

69 

.8 

.27270156 

S25699 

388 

^ 

.06900665 

517031 

76 

.9 

a7795855 

526087 

399 

5&0 

.07497696 

517107 

84 

62.0 

.28321942 

526486 

406 

.1 

.00014803 

517191 

91 

.1 

.28848428 

526894 

417 

.2 

.08531994 

517282 

96 

.2 

.29375322 

527311 

426 

J 

.09049276 

517380 

104 

a 

a9902633 

527737 

436 

.4 

.09566656 

517484 

113 

.4 

.30430370 

528173 

446 

5&S 

.10084140 

517597 

120 

62.5 

.30958543 

528619 

455 

.6 

.10601737 

517717 

127 

.6 

ai487162 

529074 

465 

.7 

.11119454 

517844 

135 

.7 

a2016236 

529539 

475 

.8 

.11637298 

517979 

141 

a 

.32545775 

530014 

484 

.9 

.12155277 

518120 

150 

.9 

a3075789 

530498 

495 
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7 

L«C 

^, 

^, 

7 

L«C 

^1 

^. 

• 
63U> 

0.S3606287 

530993 

505 

66.5 

0.52563052 

555378 

924 

.1 

.34137280 

531498 

515 

.6 

.53118430 

556302 

940 

Jt 

.34666778 

532013 

525 

.7 

.53674732 

5S7242 

955 

3 

.35200791 

532538 

535 

.8 

.54231974 

558197 

968 

.4 

.35733329 

533073 

546 

.9 

.54790171 

559165 

984 

63^ 

J6266402 

533619 

556 

67.0 

.55349336 

560149 

999 

.6 

.36800021 

534175 

568 

.1 

.55909485 

561148 

1015 

.7 

.37334196 

534743 

577 

.2 

^56470633 

562163 

1029 

.8 

.37868999 

535320 

589 

.3 

.57032796 

563192 

1046 

.9 

.38404259 

535909 

599 

.4 

.57595968 

564238 

1061 

64.0 

.38940168 

536508 

610 

67.5 

.58160226 

565299 

1077 

.1 

.39476676 

537118 

623 

.6 

.58725525 

566376 

1094 

J 

.40013794 

537741 

632 

.7 

.59291901 

567470 

1110 

3 

.40551535 

538373 

644 

.8 

.59859371 

568580 

1126 

.4 

.41089908 

539017 

656 

.9 

.60427951 

569706 

1144 

64.5 

.41628925 

539673 

667 

68.0 

.60997657 

570850 

1160 

.6 

.42168598 

540340 

679 

.1 

.61568507 

572010 

1178 

.7 

.42708938 

541019 

691 

.2 

.62140517 

573188 

1195 

.8 

.43249957 

541710 

702 

.3 

.62713705 

574383 

1213 

.9 

.43791667 

542412 

715 

.4 

.63288088 

575596 

1231 

65.0 

.44334079 

543127 

726 

68.5 

.63863684 

576627 

1249 

.1 

.44877206 

543853 

740 

.6 

.64440511 

578076 

1268 

a 

.45421059 

544593 

751 

.7 

.65018587 

579344 

1285 

.3 

.45965652 

545344 

764 

.8 

.65597931 

580629 

13a5 

.4 

.46510996 

546108 

776 

.9 

.66178560 

581934 

1325 

65.5 

.47057104 

546884 

790 

69.0 

.66760494 

583259 

1343 

.6 

.47603988 

547674 

803 

.1 

.67343753 

584602 

1362 

.7 

.48151662 

548477 

814 

a 

.67928355 

585964 

1384 

.8 

•48700139 

549291 

829 

.3 

.68514319 

587348 

1404 

.9 

.49249430 

550120 

842 

.4 

.69101667 

588752 

1423 

66J) 

.49799550 

550962 

856 

69.5 

.69690419 

590175 

1444 

.1 

.50350512 

551818 

869 

.6 

.70280594 

591619 

1466 

J 

J0902330 

552687 

882 

.7 

.70872213 

593065 

1486 

.3 

^51455017 

553569 

897 

.8 

.71465298 

594571 

1509 

A 

.52008586 

5S4466 

912 

.9 

.72059869 

596080 

1531 

70.0 

.726SS949 

597611 

1552 

Washington,  September  9,  191 1. 


DEFLECTION  POTENTIOMETERS  FOR  CURRENT  AND 

VOLTAGE  MEASUREMENTS 


By  R  B.  Broob 


1.  INTRODncnON 

The  deflection  potentiometer  differs  from  potentiometers  hith- 
erto used  in  one  essential  feature,  namely,  the  use  which  it  makes 
of  the  galvanometer.  The  latter  has  formerly  been  regarded  as  a 
mere  indicator  of  the  absence  of  a  difference  of  potential,  dials  or 
slide  wires  being  adjusted  to  give  the  condition  of  no  current 
through  the  galvanometer.  In  the  deflection  potentiometer,  as 
the  name  indicates,  the  normal  condition  of  the  galvanometer  is 
that  of  deflection  due  to  the  passage  of  a  current  through  it,  and 
its  reading  gives  several  figures  of  tfie  result. 

In  previous  papers  *  the  writer  has  given  an  outline  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  have  been  based  two  forms  of  deflection  potenti- 
ometer used  by  this  Bureau.  Both  of  these  were  constructed  for 
voltage  measurements  only,  one  being  in  use  in  the  photometric 
laboratory  and  one  in  electrical  instrument  testing. 

It  was  early  recognized  *  that  current  measurements  were  pos- 
sible with  this  type  of  potentiometer,  using  a  suitable  shunt,  and 
in  view  of  the  advantages  already  secured  in  voltage  m^surements 
by  the  use  of  the  deflection  potentiometer,  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  the  special  high-grade  pivoted  galvanometer  necessary  for 
such  a  potentiometer  for  use  with  shunts.  At  first  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  plan  a  potentiometer  for  current  measurements  only, 
but  as  the  work  progressed  it  became  evident  that  one  instrument 

^  This  Bulletin,  2,  p.  225;  1906  (Reprint  No.  33).    4,  p.  275;  1908  (Reprint  No.  79). 
>  This  Bulletin,  2,  p.  237;  1906  (Reprint  No.  33). 
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could  be  made  to  measure  both  current  and  voltage.  The  object 
of  the  present  paper  is  to  give  a  brief  description  of  two  recent 
forms  of  deflection  potentiometer,  which  are  quite  similar  in  de- 
sign, and  are  called  for  convenience  Model  3  and  Model  5,  respec- 
tively. The  theory  of  the  use  of  current  shimts  with  the  deflection 
potentiometer  will  then  be  given,  and  the  most  suitable  values  for 
such  shimts  will  be  pointed  out. 

The  need  for  electrical  measuring  instnunents  which  combine 
accuracy  and  speed  is  continually  becoming  more  apparent.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  one  can  get  an  accurate  value,  given  steady 
sources  of  current  and  voltage,  skilled  help,  and  plenty  of  time. 
Instruments  are  wanted  which  will  give  the  desired  accuracy  even 
on  unsteady  circuits,  the  result  being  quickly  obtained;  the  ma- 
nipulation must  be  simple  and  capable  of  being  quickly  compre- 
hended by  a  workman  of  average  intelligence.  External  disturb- 
ing influences  (such  as  temperature  changes  and  stray  magnetic 
fields)  must  not  cause  errors  in  the  result,  as  corrections  for  tem- 
perature are  time-consuming,  and  stray  magnetic  fields  can  riot 
always  be  avoided.' 

2.  OUTLINE  OF  POTENTIOMETER  THEORY 

In  Fig.  I ,  (a)  represents  in  outline  a  simple  potentiometer  for 
measuring  voltages  not  exceeding  that  of  the  auxiliary  battery. 
A  battery  e^  sends  a  current  through  a  resistance  r^r^  which  may 
be  varied  to  enable  the  current  to  be  kept  constant  as  the  emf 
of  e^  changes.  £  is  a  source  (battery  or  dynamo)  whose  emf  is 
to  be  measured.  The  positive  poles  of  E  and  e^  are  directly  op- 
posed, and  the  negative  pole  of  E  is  connected  (through  a  gal- 
vanometer) to  such  a  point  on  the  resistance  that  the  emf  E  is 
balanced  by  the  fall  of  potential  or  **drop"  in  the  portion  r^ 
of  the  resistance.  This  condition  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  a 
deflection,  and  by  Ohm's  law  we  have: 

'  The  need  for  this  class  of  standard  instrument  is  well  stated  by  William  Bradshaw 
in  the  following  words  (Electric  Journal,  8,  p.  394;  1906):  "The  refinement  obtainable 
in  electrical  measurements  by  the  use  of  [null]  potentiometers  is  well  known,  but  they 
are  not  adapted  for  measuring  alternating  current  or  unsteady  direct  current.  The 
ideal  instrument  for  this  service  is  one  that  approaches  the  accuracy  of  the  null 
potentiometer  and  allows  the  ease  and  quickness  of  maniptilation  necessary  in  the 
ordinary  test  room." 
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Hence  if  the  current  ei/(ri  +rj)  is  adjusted  to  a  convenient  integral 
value,  E  Xnay  be  read  off  from  the  value  of  r^  which  gives  a  balance. 
The  usual  and  preferable  method  of  adjusting  the  current  to  the 
proper  value  consists  in  replacing  E  by  a  standard  cell,  setting  r, 
to  a  value  proportional  to  the  known  value  of  the  cell,  and  varying 
fj  +ra  tmtil  no  deflection  occurs.     In  most  forms  of  potentiometers 
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the  substitution  of  the  standard  cell  for  E  is  made  by  a  suitable 
switch.  Values  of  r^  are  frequently  not  marked  in  ohms,  but  in 
volts,  on  the  assumption  of  a  particular  working  current,  or 
method  of  applying  the  standard  cell. 

When  voltages  much  in  excess  of  2  volts  are  to  be  measiu'ed,  it 
is  convenient  in  most  cases  to  use  a  volt  box,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i 
(b).  /?  is  a  resistance  high  enough  to  be  connected  in  parallel 
with  the  source  E  without  appreciably  changing  the  potential  dif- 
ference of  the  points  to  which  it  is  connected.  A  suitable  fraction 
of  this  resistance,  R/p,  is  connected  to  the  circuit  r^r^  just  as  the 
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source  E  was  connected  in  Fig.  i  (a).    When  r^  has  been  adjusted 
so  that  the  galvanometer  shows  no  deflection,  we  have : 

^£ ^—e,,  or  E^r^X-^Xp 

where  p  is  the  ratio  of  the  whole  resistance  R  to  the  portion  R/p ; 
or  p  is  the  multiplying  factor  of  the  volt  box. 

The  measurement  of  cmxent  is  next  to  be  considered.  Fig.  i 
(c)  shows  a  source  which  passes  the  current  i  through  a  standard 
resistance  or  "  shtmt "  R.  When  balance  is  obtained  as  before,  we 
have 

/?i-riX— -—,  or  i^^Xr^X 


r^+r^'  R       '     r^+r^ 

Here  the  fall  of  potential  over  the  shunt,  as  shown  by  the  value  of 
fj,  must  be  divided  *  by  R,  the  resistance  of  the  shunt. 

In  order  to  adjust  fj  to  give  no  deflection  of  the  galvanometer, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  value  E  to  be  meastued  be  quite  steady. 
In  some  forms  of  potentiometer  the  resistance  r,  consists  of  a 
series  of  four  or  five  dials,  each  of  which  has  a  value  per  step  one- 
tenth  that  of  a  step  on  the  dial  above.  The  dials  are  set  in  suc- 
cession, beginning  with  the  highest,  until  balance  is  obtained.  In 
other  forms  one  dial  is  used,  a  caUbrated  sUde  wire  taking  the 
place  of  the  three  or  four  lower  dials.  In  the  deflection  potenti- 
ometer two  dials  may  be  used,  but  it  has  been  found  desirable  thus 
far  to  tise  but  one  dial,  thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  manipula- 
tion necessary. 

If  we  assume  in  Fig.  i  (a)  that  balance  is  not  obtained,  then  the 
cturent  i^  through  the  galvanometer  is  given  by  the  expression 


^     as  


r^  + 


*  It  is  convenient  instead  to  inttltiply  by  i/R,  the  "conductance"  of  the  shunt, 
especially  for  shunts  of  values  below  i  ohm,  as  is  generally  the  case. 
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This  expression  shows  that  the  galvanometer  current  is  eqtial  to 
the  difference  between  the  voltage  indicated  by  the  dial  or  slide 
wire  setting  r,  and  the  unknown  emf  £,  divided  by  the  total 
resistance  in  the  galvanometer  circuit.  This  total  resistance  is  to 
be  figured  as  if  the  sources  E  and  e^  contained  no  emf.  This 
formula  shows  the  possibility  of  reading  any  desired  part  of  the 
result  on  the  galvanometer,  provided  its  scale  is  properly  cali- 
brated and  the  total  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  circuit  is  kept 
at  a  proper  value. 

The  use  of  a  volt  box,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i  (b) ,  gives  an  expression  ■ 
similar  to  the  preceding.  The  value  as  read  from  the  potenti- 
ometer dial  and  galvanometer  scale  is  multiplied  by  the  factor  of 
the  volt  box  used,  to  get  the  unknown  voltage  under  measurement. 

When  a  shunt  is  used,  as  in  Fig.  i  (c) ,  the  current  through  the 
shunt  is  in  general  not  equal  to  the  line  current  which  is  to  be 
meastured,  being  greater  or  less  than  the  line  current  by  the 
amount  of  the  galvanometer  current.  It  has  been  found  that  a 
simple  expedient  will  take  this  fact  into  account,  and  make  the 
reading  of  the  deflection  potentiometer  (when  divided  by  /?,  the 
resistance  of  the  shunt)  give  accurately  the  value  of  the  line  cur- 
rent t.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cotmt  in  /?  as  part  of  the  galva- 
nometer circuit,  and  provide  means  for  keeping  this  circuit  of  con- 
stant resistance  when  different  values  of  R  are  used.  The  proof 
of  this  is  reserved  for  a  later  paragraph  (see  p.  410). 

Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  the  principle  of  operation  of  the 
deflection  potentiometer  is  very  simple,  as  an  illustration  will 
show. 

Fig.  2  is  a  repetition  of  Fig.  i  (a),  except  that  the  storage 
cell  «!  and  the  source  E  are  not  shown.  The  gap  left  in  the  lower 
circuit  by  the  removal  of  the  storage  cell  is  closed  by  a  wire  of 
resistance  equal  to  that  of  the  cell,  which  is  usually  negligible. 
We  thus  have  the  equivalent  of  a  potentiometer  with  its  auxiliary 
current  suppressed.  It  may  be  shown  that  if  we  regaid  what  is 
left  (galvanometer  plus  the  resistances  r^  and  r,  in  parallel)  as  a 
voltmeter,  calibrating  it  to  read  the  potential  difference  between 

'  This  Bulletin,  2,  p.  230;  1906  (Reprint  No.  33).    4,  p.  281;  1908  (Reprint  No.  79). 
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the  points  marked  +  and  — ,  we  may  then  replace  the  auxiliary 
cell  e^  and  make  meastu'ements  either  with  the  null  method  or 
with  a  combination  of  null  and  deflection  methods.  In  the 
latter  case  the  two  actions  are  simply  superposed,  neither  inter- 
fering with  the  other.  The  galvanometer  having  been  calibrated 
with  a  definite  resistance  in  circuit,  namely,  r^  and  r,  in  parallel, 
we  have  to  provide  the  means  (not  shown  in  Fig.  2)  for  keeping 


o 


^ 


Pig.  2 

the  galvanometer  circuit  of  constant  resistance  as  r^  and  r,  vary 
with  the  changes  of  the  null  part  of  the  result. 

3.  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  CIRCmTS 

A  number  of  arrangements  are  possible  in  planning  the  circuits 
of  a  deflection  potentiometer.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the 
galvanometer  circuit  be  of  constant  resistance;  in  fact,  the  first 
instrument  constructed  has  a  different  value  of  galvanometer  cir- 
cuit resistance  for  each  setting  of  the  main  dial.  It  is  much  more 
convenient,  however,  as  regards  facility  of  construction  and  sub- 
sequent checking,  to  use  the  plan  of  constant  resistance.  For 
detailed  discussion  of  various  possible  plans  of  circuits  the  reader 
is  referred  to  preceding  articles." 

•  This  Bulletin,  2,  pp.   230-234;  1906  (Reprint  No.  ^^),    4,  pp.  276-286;  1908 
(Reprint  No.  79). 
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The  plan  of  circuits  used  in  the  instruments  about  to  be  described 
is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  3. 

In  this  figure,  E  is  the  source  whose  voltage  is  to  be  measured, 
using  a  volt  box  of  resistance  R,  The  *'  potentiometer  wire  '*  AB 
is  supplied  with  current  from  the  auxiUary  storage  cellej,  this 
current  being  regulated  by  the  rheostat  r^  in  series  with  the  cell 
and  the  rheostat  r,  in  shunt  with  the  potentiometer  wire.  It 
will  be  noted  that  as  r^  is  increased,  r,  is  decreased;  both  of  these 
changes  tend  to  reduce  the  current  flowing  through  the  potenti- 
ometer wire  AB.  The  values  of  r,  and  r,  are  so  chosen  that  their 
resultant  resistance  in  parallel  is  a  constant;  thus  the  resistance 
from  the  point  B  through  the  regulating  rheostats  and  storage 
battery  to  the  point  A  is  constant  for  all  settings  of  the  rheostats. 
This  simple  expedient  removed  a  very  considerable  difficulty  in 
the  design  of  convenient  circuits  for  deflection  potentiometers. 

The  resultant  resistance  in  the  potentiometer  circuit  proper 
thus  consists  of  the  resistance  r^  shunted  by  the  sum  of  fa  and 
the  constant  resistance  of  the  regulating  rheostats.  This  resultant 
resistance  is  zero  when  the  sliding  contact  is  at  the  point  A,  and 
increases  as  the  slider  moves  to  the  right  up  to  a  point  somewhat 
past  the  middle  of  AB,  then  decreases  to  a  minimum  value 
^  (greater  than  zero)  at  the  point  B.  The  resistance  of  the  com- 
pensating rheostat  r^  is  such  that  (for  any  setting)  the  sum  of 
r^  and  the  resultant  resistance  through  the  potentiometer  is 
constant.  The  remainder  of  the  resistance  in  the  galvanometer 
circuit  consists  of  the  portion  R/p  of  the  volt  box  shimted  by  the 
rest  of  the  volt  box,  the  resultant  resistance  being  figured  as  if 
the  source  E  had  zero  resistance  ^  and  no  emf .  If  a  volt  box  is 
not  used,  the  voltage  to  be  meastu'ed  is  applied  to  the  points 
which  (in  Fig.  3)  are  shown  as  joined  by  the  coil  R/p,  If  the  gal- 
vanometer circuit  was  of  correct  resistance  when  the  volt  box 

^  It  has  been  asked  whether  the  deflection  potentiometer  would  not  thus  be  in 
error  if  the  source  E  contains  appreciable  resistance.  It  has  been  shown  (this  Bul- 
letin, 4,  pp.  294-297  (Reprint  No.  79) )  that  no  error  is  introduced,  whatever  the  internal 
resistance  of  the  source.  The  quantity  to  be  measured  is  (in  such  a  case)  not  the 
internal  or  total  emf  of  the  source,  but  the  difference  of  p>otential  at  the  termmals  of 
the  volt  box  R,  as  in  any  p>otentiometer  measurement  with  a  volt  box. 
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was  used,  it  is  necessary  (when  working  without  the  volt  box)  to 
insert  in  series  with  the  galvanometer  a  ballast  resistance  equal  to 
the  resultant  of  Rip  shtmted  by  the  remainder  of  the  volt  box. 
The  potentiometer  will  now  meastu-e  the  voltage  at  its  terminals.' 
When  current  measurements  are  to  be  made,  the  terminals  of  the 
potentiometer  (volt  box  having  been  removed)  are  connected  to 
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the  potential  points  of  a  suitable  shunt,  whose  resistance  is  to  be 
counted  in  as  part  of  the  reqxiired  ballast  resistance.  If  another 
shtmt  of  different  value  is  used,  a  suitable  change  must  be  made 
in  the  ballast  resistance.  By  proper  arrangement  of  the  dials 
and  switches,  the  values  of  resistance  for  the  different  circuits  are 

*  If  it  were  desired  to  run  "pressure  wires*'  of  appreciable  resistance  from  the 
potentiometer  to  the  p>oints  where  the  voltage  is  to  be  measured,  the  resistance  of 
these  pressure  wires  should  be  counted  as  part  of  this  ballast  resistance. 
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obtained  automatically ;  no  attention  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
being  required,  except  when  changing  shimts. 

By  providing  a  sttitable  switch,  it  is  possible  to  throw  the  poten- 
tiometer terminals  quickly  from  a  current  shunt  to  a  volt  box,  or 
from  one  shimt  to  another,  or  one  volt  box  to  another.  In  such 
work  as  checking  indicating  wattmeters,  or  in  watthour  meter 
testing,  it  is  convenient  to  go  quickly  from  voltage  to  current,  and 
vice  versa. 

A  double-throw  switch  for  this  purpose  •  is  provided  in  addition 
to  a  similar  switch  used  for  making  the  change  from  unknown 
quantity  to  standard  cell. 

4.  DESCRIPTION  OP  INSTRUMENTS 

Figure  4  shows  a  plan  of  circuits  of  the  Model  3  potentiometer, 
which  has  been  designed  for  general  meastu'ements  of  current 
and  voltage  in  laboratories  whose  requirements  include  a  reason- 
able degree  of  accuracy  combined  with  speed  of  working. 

The  main  dial  has  30  steps  of  5  ohms  each.  In  series  with  it  is 
a  coil  of  1.80  ohms  and  a  standard-cell  dial  of  10  steps  of  o.oi  ohm 
each.  The  Weston  portable  unsaturated  standard  cell  only  is 
used;  it  is  balanced  arotmd  the  last  two-thirds  (100  ohms)  of 
the  main  dial,  plus  the  i.8o-ohm  coil  and  the  standard-cell  dial. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  use  standard  cells  whose  values  are  from 
1. 01 80  to  1. 01 90  volts*®  inclusive.  This  covers  the  range  of 
variation  of  these  tmsattu-ated  cells  sufficiently  well,  as  cells  may 
be  bought  with  the  specification  that  they  shall  fall  within  this 
range,  and  within  several  tmits  of  the  lower  end  of  the  dial,  to 

*  The  writer  is  indebted  for  this  and  other  valuable  suggestions  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Sharp. 
The  use  of  a  mtiltiple-point  switch  for  enabling  measurements  on  any  one  of  six 
circuits  is  a  feature  of  the  pioneer  Ctompton  potentiometer.  It  was  not  thought 
desirable  to  carry  this  idea  further  than  two  circuits  in  the  potentiometers  here 
described.  If  occasion  arises  for  quickly  connecting  a  potentiometer  to  any  one  of 
three  or  more  circuits,  this  can  readily  be  done  by  combinations  of  double-throw 
switches,  or  by  receptacles  and  plugs. 

'^  The  figures  given  in  this  paragraph  refer  to  the  value  of  the  i.So^hm  coil  as  it 
has  been  adjusted  to  meet  the  change  which  occurred  January  i,  19x1,  in  the  value 
of  the  international  volt.  As  at  first  made,  the  coil  had  1.88  ohms  resistance,  and 
cells  having  values  of  1.0188  to  1.0198  volts  (on  the  old  basis)  were  provided  for. 
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provide  for  the  slight  decrease  of  emf  to  be  expected  in  a  period 
of  years.  The  standard  current  through  the  main  dial  coils  is 
thus  o.oi  ampere;  it  is  furnished  by  a  storage  cell.  The  series 
rheostat  (r,  of  the  preceding  discussion)  has  a  minimum  value  of 
20.85  ohms,  and  increases  by  15  steps  of  o.i  ohm  each.  The 
shtmt  rheostat  (rj  has  a  minimum  value  of  88.9  ohms,  and 
increases  by  15  steps  to  a  maximum  of  123.4  ohms.  A  fine 
rheostat  of  0.5  ohm  in  the  battery  circuit  covers  any  step  "  of 
the  coarse  rheostat,  and  has  a  compensating  resistance  of  0.3  ohm 
in  the  galvanometer  circuit.  The  circuits  are  so  designed  that 
the  compensating  resistance  (r^  of  the  main  dial  repeats  at  90, 

95> 150  the  values  for  80,  75, 20;  hence  a  number  of 

coils  are  saved  by  using  cross  connections. 

The  galvanometer  key  has  a  protective  resistance  of  2,400  ohms, 
which  is  in  circuit  on  the  first  contact  and  is  cut  out  on  full 
depression.  The  total  resistance  in  the  galvanometer  circuit 
under  working  conditions  is  60  ohms  between  the  binding  posts 
marked  **Volt  Box,"  which  with  40  ohms  resultant  resistance 
in  the  volt  box  makes  up  the  normal  total  of  100  ohms.  The  total 
resistance  meastued  between  the  binding  posts  marked  "Shimt" 
is  100  ohms  when  the  circular  plug  rheostat  near  these  posts  is 
plugged  at  the  extreme  right,  and  is  less  than  this  by  amounts 

of  0.1 , 0.2, 0.5 40  ohms  when  the  plug  is  placed  in  succession 

toward  the  left.  This  allows  the  total  resistance  to  be  kept  100 
ohms  when  using  shunts  of  the  values  just  given,  the  resistance 
of  the  shunt  being  counted  in  the  total. 

A  view  of  this  instrument  is  given  in  Fig.  5.  The  galva- 
nometer is  mounted  below  the  hard-rubber  top,  giving  an  im- 
provement in  appearance  over  the  preceding  model.  The  scale 
of  the  galvanometer  is  made  direct-reading  by  the  method  of 
marking  "  used. 

The  nain  dial  is  placed  at  the  right  so  that  the  observer  can 
use  his  right  hand  for  setting  it,  and  for  recording  results,  while 


"  Fjr  the  explanation  of  the  large  value  which  the  fine  rheostat  must  have  in 
comparison  with  a  step  on  the  series  rheostat,  see  this  Bulletin,  4,  pp.  284-285;  1908 
(Reprint  Nd.  79). 

"  This  Bulletin,  4,  pp.  288-289  (Reprint  No.  79). 
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the  left  hand  is  used  to  operate  the  galvanometer  key.  The 
coarse  and  fine  rheostats  are  at  the  left;  these  require  attention 
only  at  very  infrequent  intervals  as  compared  with  the  main 
dial.  The  standard-cell  dial  is  above  the  main  dial;  its  setting 
remains  tmchanged  so  long  as  a  cell  of  one  particular  value  is  used. 
The  two  double-throw  switches  are  at  the  left  of  the  galvanometer. 
While  slight  changes  of  level  produce  no  appreciable  error  in  the 
reading  of  the  galvanometer,  a  small  circular  level  is  provided 
to  enable  the  instrument  to  be  kept  in  a  definite  plane  when 
desired. 

The  aim  in  producing  this  particular  model  has  been  to  supply 
a  deflection  potentiometer  for  general  use  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing laboratories  and  instrument  testing  rooms,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  o  to  1.5  volts  is  a  range  very  frequently  used  for  poten- 
tiometers, and  since  150-division  scales  are  convenient  and  much 
used  in  portable  instruments,  the  range  of  this  potentiometer  is 
made  o  to  1.5  volts,"  the  dial  being  marked  from  o  to  150.  The 
decimal  point  is  not  put  m,  since  in  most  cases  a  potentiometer  is 
used  with  a  volt  box  or  a  shunt,  introducing  a  multiplying  factor. 
Ten  divisions  of  the  galvanometer  scale  equal  one  *'dial  unit"  of 
0.0 1  volt;  hence  one  division  corresponds  to  one  milUvolt.  By 
estimation  one  can  read  tenths  of  a  division,  or  parts  in  1 5  000  of 
the  total  range. 

The  volt  box  used  with  this  potentiometer  is  a  special  one, 
having  5  ranges  "  of  4.5,  15,  45,  150,  and  300  volts.  The  only 
special  point  in  the  construction  of  this  volt  box  is  a  plug  switch, 
by  means  of  which  the  resultant  resistance  introduced  by  the  volt 

^'  While  the  nominal  range  is  o  to  1.5  volts,  the  actual  range  is  from  —0.03  to  -f  1.53 
volts;  this  extension  of  the  usual  range  is  often  very  convenient.  For  example, 
150-volt  voltmeters  often  require  a  little  more  than  150  volts  for  full-scale  deflection; 
with  a  null  potentiometer  this  requires  changing  the  range  of  the  volt  box  for  the 
full-scale  point.  )^th  the  Model  3  potentiometer,  using  the  150-volt  range  of  the 
volt  box,  the  upper  limit  is  153  volts,  which  enables  one  to  check  an  instrument  2 
per  cent  in  error. 

"  It  Is  believed  that  a  more  convenient  set  of  ranges  for  the  volt  box  is  3,  15,  30, 
150,  and  300.  With  these,  the  reading  of  the  potentiometer  is  multiplied  by  2  (except 
for  the  15  and  150  ranges)  and  the  decimal  point  located. 
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box  into  the  galvanometer  circuit  is  kept  constant.  The  plan 
of  circuits  of  this  volt  box  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

The  rubber-covered  binding  posts  are  located  at  the  back  of 
the  potentiometer,  and  are  mounted  on  a  hard  rubber  apron 
extending  down  from  the  top,  so  that  a  cover  may  be  placed 
over  the  potentiometer,  when  it  is  not  in  use,  without  disturbing 
connections. 

The  galvanometer  requires  a  cturent  of  10  microamperes  per 
scale  division.     It  has  a  coil  resistance  of  about  10  ohms,  and  the 
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Fig.  6 

total  resistance  in  the  galvanometer  circuit  for  the  condition  of 
aperiodic  motion  (critical  damping)  is  loo  ohms.  On  closing  the 
circuit,  the  pointer  comes  to  its  deflected  position  (without  passing 
it)  in  1.2  seconds.  The  galvanometer  was  supplied  by  the  Weston 
Electrical  Instrument  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  potentiometer 
was  constructed  and  the  galvanometer  motmted  by  The  Leeds  & 
Northrup  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  view  of  the  potentiometer  with  its  accessories  is  shown  in 
Fig'  7t  which  shows  a  wattmeter  connected  for  test.     The  voltage 
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supply  line  is  at  the  left,  a  slide  resistance  being  used  to  set  at  the 
desired  value.  The  current  supply  line  (from  a  storage  battery 
of  2  to  8  volts)  is  at  the  right.  The  current  is  controlled  by  a 
carbon  rheostat,  and  flows  through  an  oil-immersed "  shunt 
whose  potential  terminals  are  connected  to  the  "shunt"  terminals 
of  the  potentiometer.  The  volt  box,  storage  cell,  and  standard 
cell  are  back  of  the  potentiometer.  This  outfit  is  convenient  for 
such  work,  as  one  observer  at  the  potentiometer  can  hold  the 
voltage  constant  and  also  measure  the  successive  values  of  current 
required  to  produce  the  desired  deflections  of  the  wattmeter.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  reversing  switches  at  the  wattmeter,  to 
enable  two  readings  to  be  made  at  each  point  tested,  reversing 
the  current  through  the  wattmeter  for  the  second  reading,  to  get  a 
mean  value  in  which  no  error  due  to  (constant)  local  field  enters. 
These  switches  have  not  been  shown  in  the  figiu"e. 

The  special  requirements  of  photometric  work  make  it  desirable 
to  have  a  volt  box  of  high  resistance.  To  meet  this  condition  a 
deflection  potentiometer  has  been  devised  which  is  termed  Model 
5.  It  differs  from  Model  3  in  the  values  of  its  coil  resistances  and 
in  the  constants  of  its  galvanometer.  In  general  appearance  it 
is  a  duplicate  of  Model  3,  Fig.  5,  and  the  plan  of  circuits.  Fig.  4, 
applies  to  Model  5,  except  as  to  values  of  the  coils,  and  the  point 
on  the  main  dial  at  which  the  standard  cell  tap  is  taken  off.  The 
main  dial  has  30  steps  of  20  ohms  each,  the  last  100  ohms  of  the 
dial  being  in  series  with  a  i.So-ohm  coil  "  and  a  standard  cell  dial 
of  10  steps  of  o.oi  ohm  each,  providing  for  the  same  range  of 
standard  cell  values  (1.0180  to  1.0190  volts)  as  in  Model  3.  The 
coarse  and  fine  rheostats  have  coils  of  4  times  the  resistance  of 
those  of  Model  3.  The  protective  resistance  in  the  galvanometer 
key  is  96  000  ohms,  being  24  times  *^  the  normal  total  resistance 

"  These  are  usually  preferred  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  as  giving  greater  accuracy; 
but  properly  designed  air-cooled  shunts  may  be  used  in  many  cases. 

^'  See  note  10,  p.  403. 

^^  The  normal  maximum  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  is  25  divisions,  and  with  a 
protective  resistance  of  24  times  the  normal  total,  the  deflection  is  to  be  brought  to  i 
division  or  less,  by  manipulating  the  main  dial.  If  the  key  be  now  fully  depressed, 
the  reading  will  not  be  over  25  divisions. 
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(4000  ohms)  in  the  galvanometer  circuit.  The  design  is  such  that 
a  large  part  (3000  ohms)  of  this  total  resistance  is  available  for  the 
resultant  resistance  of  the  volt  box.  The  volt  box  is  similar  to 
the  one  already  described  (see  Figs.  6  and  7),  but  has  the  ranges  " 
i5>  45>  ^S^t  a^d  300  volts,  the  resistance  of  the  150-volt  range 
being  75  000  ohms,  and  the  other  ranges  in  proportion.  This 
high  value  reduces  the  power  used  by  the  volt  box  to  0.16  watt 
when  no  volts  is  appUed  to  the  150-volt  range.  To  secure  this 
high  volt-box  resistance  requires  (in  addition  to  a  high-resistance 
galvanometer  coil)  the  use  of  more  voltage  on  the  main  dial,  which 
has  a  range  (when  no  volt  box  is  used)  of  o  to  6  volts  instead  of  the 
usual  o  to  1 .5  volts.  The  auxiliary  current  is  supplied  by  a  battery 
of  four  small  storage  cells  in  an  oak  case. 

The  Weston  galvanometer  used  requires  a  current  of  i  micro- 
ampere per  scale  division.  It  has  a  coil  resistance  of  about  500 
ohms,  and  the  total  resistance  for  aperiodic  *•  motion  is  4000 
ohms.  The  pointer  comes  to  rest  in  i  second  after  closing  the 
circuit. 

The  high  fundamental  range  of  Model  5  potentiometer  makes 
it  unsuitable  for  the  measurement  of  heavy  currents,  but  as 
photometric  work  has  little  or  no  occasion  to  exceed  15  amperes, 
the  power  spent  in  the  shunt  is  not  important.  For  use  in  the 
laboratories  of  central  stations,  electrical  engineering  depart- 
ments of  colleges,  instrument  makers,  pubUc  service  commissions, 
municipal  testing  bureaus,  and  others  who  wish  to  make  electrical 
measiwements  over  usual  commercial  ranges  with  speed  and 
acctu-acy,  the  Model  3  potentiometer  is  to  be  preferred. 

^'  It  wotild  probably  be  more  convenient  to  have  a  30-volt  range  instead  of  45;  see 
note  14,  p.  406. 

**  It  shotdd  be  more  generally  recognized  that  a  moving-coil  galvanometer  ought 
to  be  so  proportioned  to  the  circuit  in  which  it  is  to  be  used  that  the  condition  of 
critical  damping  exists.  If  the  external  resistance  is  below  the  value  required  for 
this  condition,  the  galvanometer  coil  will  "creep"  slowly  to  its  position  of  rest,  result- 
ing in  loss  of  time  and  greater  liability  of  error.  If  the  external  resistance  is  too  high, 
the  motion  is  periodic,  and  time  is  lost  while  the  observer  waits  for  the  oscillations 
to  subside.  If  the  condition  of  critical  damping  can  not  be  had,  it  is  better  to  have 
slight  tmderdamping. 
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The  accuracy  of  measurement  of  the  two  models  is  the  same, 
and  a  conservative  figure  is  0.4  of  a  galvanometer  scale  division 
(0.04  dial  unit),  which  is  equivalent  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  i  per 
cent  for  meastu-ements  at  two-thirds  of  the  main  dial.  In  the 
two  instnunents  in  use  at  this  Bureau,  the  accuracy  is  about 
twice  as  good  as  the  above. 

5.  USE  OF  A  CURRENT  SHUNT  WITH  THE  DEFLECTION 

POTENTIOMETER 

In  referring  to  the  use  of  a  current  shunt  with  the  deflection 
potentiometer,  it  was  stated  that  no  error  is  caused  by  the  abstrac* 
tion  of  some  of  the  line  current  from  the  shunt  to  operate  the 
galvanometer,  provided  the  resistance  of  the  shtmt  is  counted  in 
as  a  part  of  the  normal  total  resistance  in  the  galvanometer  cir- 
cuit.    The  proof  of  this  statement  will  now  be  outlined. 

In  Fig.  8  a  soiux^e  E  provides  the  current  i  whose  value  is  to  be 
measiu^d.  With  the  potentiometer  balanced  so  that  the  gal- 
vanometer current  is  zero,  all  of  the  current  i  flows  through  the 
standard  resistance  or  shimt  R.  With  a  current  ig  flowing  through 
the  galvanometer  in  the  direction  indicated,  the  current  through 
R  is  less  than  i;  with  a  ciurent  ig  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
cmrent  in  2?  is  greater  than  i.  For  the  sake  of  generality  it  is 
assumed  that  there  is  other  resistance  2?'  in  the  source  circuit. 
The  potentiometer  consists  of  the  circuit  r^  +  r^  supplied  with  cur- 
rent from  the  auxiliary  battery  e^.  A  sUding  contact  connected 
to  one  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  enables  the  value  of  r^  to  be 
varied  while  fi4-f2  remains  constant.  For  simplicity  the  regu- 
lating rheostats  r,  and  r,  of  the  preceding  figure  are  not  shown, 
since  it  may  be  seen  that  their  resultant  resistance  may  be 
thought  of  as  part  of  r,.  The  compensating  resistance  r^  also  is 
omitted,  as  it  is  in  series  with  the  galvanometer  only,  and  may 
be  thought  of  as  a  part  of  the  galvanometer  resistance. 

From  Kirchhoff 's  laws  we  have : 

iiTi  +  igrg  -  (i  -  ig)R  =  0 
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and  the  solution  for  i  gives 


ec-^+iIr„+~^-\-R\ 
t  


(31) 


The  first  term  in  the  ntimerator  is  the  emf  indicated  by  the 
setting  f,  on  the  potentiometer  wire  r^+r,.    The  second  term  is 
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the  ohmic  drop  due  to  the  galvanometer  current  i^  assumed  to 
be  flowing  around  the  closed  path  through  the  potentiometer  and 
through  the  shunt  R;  hence,  if  the  galvanometer  be  calibrated  so 
that  it  indicates  correctly  as  a  voltmeter  when  it  has  in  series  with 
it  a  resistance  equal  to  ♦'1^2/(^1+^3)  -^^^9  the  simi  of  its  reading 
and  the  null  readmg  e^r^j{r^-\-r^  will  (when  divided  by  /?,  the 
resistance  of  the  shunt)  give  the  value  of  the  current  i  to  be 

measured.    The  important  thing  about  this  expression  for  i  is 
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that  it  does  not  contain  *•  the  terms  E  and  R\  the  emf  and  the 
resistance  in  the  source.  Hence,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  provide 
means  for  keeping  the  galvanometer  circuit  of  the  proper  con- 
stant resistance  when  using  different  shunts,  to  get  a  measure- 
ment of  the  line  ciurent  i  which  shall  be  free  from  error,  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  current  taken  from  the  shunt  to  operate  the 
galvanometer. 

If  we  asstune  that  the  shunt  R  is  removed,  and  the  object  is  to 
use  the  same  potentiometer  for  voltage  meastu-ements,  we  find 
on  solving  for  the  emf  of  the  sotu'ce 

E^e,  -^  +  i,('-ii^+r,+ie')  (32) 

Hence,  to  measure  the  total  emf  of  the  sotu'ce,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  count  in  its  internal  resistance  R'  in  providing  the  proper 
total  galvanometer  resistance.  The  preceding  equation  may  be 
written  in  the  form 

This  shows  that  when  the  potentiometer  is  to  meastu'e  the  external 
difference  of  potential  of  a  source  whose  resistance  has  any  value 
R\  the  resistance  in  the  galvanometer  circuit  should  be  complete 
without  using  R'. 

^  The  terms  E  and  Rf  are  really  in  the  expreasion  in  disguise,  as  the  galvanometer 
current  ig  depends  upon  both.  However,  the  value  of  ig  is  known  from  the  reading 
of  the  gidvanometer,  so  that  no  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  source  is  required. 
This  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  the  deflection  potentiometer  used  with  a  volt  boix  for 
voltage  measurements.  In  the  latter  case  the  current  through  the  galvanometer 
depends  upon  the  value  of  the  emf  and  resistance  of  the  source,  but  the  value  of  the 
voltage  at  the  terminals  of  the  volt  box  (which  is  the  quantity  to  be  measured)  is 
obtained  without  the  necessity  of  knowing  anything  about  the  source. 

By  taking  the  upper  part  of  the  network  in  Fig.  8,  we  get  the  equation 

Using  this  with  the  two  Kirchhoff  equations  for  the  rest  of  the  network  will  enable 
a  more  general  solution  for  t  to  be  obtained,  free  from  ig  and  containing  only  «  and  r 
terms.    This  is  of  no  value  in  potentiometer  design,  but  is  of  interest  in  some  q>ecial 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  from  the  foregomg  equations  that  the 
potentiometer  ought  not  to  be  narrowly  regarded  as  a  null  instru- 
ment only,  since  in  the  general  case  of  any  current  flowing  through 
the  galvanometer  which  the  latter  can  meastu'e,  the  principles  of 
operation  of  the  resulting  deflection  potentiometer  (or  ''general- 
ized potentiometer")  are  simple,  and  may  be  conveniently  car- 
ried out  in  the  construction  of  acctu^te  and  quick- working  stand- 
ard instruments  for  current  and  voltage  measurements. 

With  the  older  forms  of  potentiometer  it  has  been  the  common 
practice  to  use  current  shunts  whose  values  are  decimal  multiples 
or  submultiples  of  an  ohm,  as  10,  1,0.1,  o.oi  ohm,  and  so  on. 
When  used  with  a  1.5-volt  potentiometer,  these  shunts  are  con- 
venient for  certain  ranges;  for  example,  ao.i-ohm  shunt  is  just 
what  is  desired  for  use  in  checking  a  15-ampere  ammeter  of  150 
divisions^  or  a  lo-ampere  ammeter  of  100  divisions.  However, 
for  a  3-ampere  or  7.5-ampere  instrument  such  a  shunt  is  not  the 
most  convenient,  as  the  reading  of  the  potentiometer  requires  (in 
addition  to  the  location  of  the  decimal  point)  the  use  of  the  factor 
2  (or  5) .  This  requires  some  calculation  during  the  test  to  deter- 
mine for  the  various  readings  of  the  ammeter  the  corresponding 
settings  of  the  potentiometer  in  order  not  to  waste  time  hunting 
for  the  balance.  It  also  requires  computation  in  working  up  the 
results  and  in  scrutinizing  the  work  for  possible  errors.  Inasmuch 
as  the  speed  of  working  of  the  deflection  potentiometer  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  null  potentiometers,  it  is  well  to  avoid  loss 
of  time  in  auxiliary  matters,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  system 
of  meastu'ement  up  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  It  is  easy  to 
choose  convenient  shunt  values  that  will  be  free  from  the  forego- 
ing objections. 

Assuming  that  the  fundamental  range  of  the  potentiometer  is, 
say,  150  ''dial  tmits",  for  rapid  and  convenient  work  one  scale 
division  on  an  instrument  tmder  test  should  correspond  to  i 
dial  unit.  To  accomplish  this,  the  current  per  scale  division  of 
the  ammeter,  multiplied  by  /?,  the  resistance  of  the  shunt,  must 
equal  t  dial  unit;  or 

n   t  *      .     emf  corresponding  to  i  dial  unit 

J?  of  shunt- *^.  -? — ^  - 

amperes  per  division  of  ammeter 
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Since  in  practice  both  numerator  and  denominator  will  have 
integral  values,  the  shtmt  values  called  for  are  not  abnormal,  as 
examples  will  show.  Take  the  case  of  Model  3  (or  any  1.5-volt) 
potentiometer.  One  dial  unit  equals  o.oi  volt;  hence,  for  amme* 
ters  of  1,2,  5,  10,  and  20  amperes  per  scale  division  the  current 
shunts  required  are  o.oi,  0.005,  0.002,  o.ooi,  and  0.0005  ohm, 
respectively.  A  single  shunt  will  usually  do  for  several  ranges; 
thus  the  0.01 -ohm  shunt  is  adapted  for  ioo*ampere  loo-division, 
i2o-ampere  1 20-division,  and  150-ampere  150-division  instru- 
ments. The  same  shunts  are  equally  convenient  in  testing  watt- 
meters of  corresponding  current  range;  in  this  case  100  volts 
is  applied  to  nominal  i  lo-volt  potential  circuits. 

Examination  of  the  ammeter  ranges  given  in  a  prominent  mak- 
er's catalogue  showed  that  over  the  whole  range  from  1 50  milli- 
amperes  to  10  000  amperes,  the  following  shunt  values  would  be 
required  (neglecting  the  decimal  point) :  i ,  1.25*,  2,  2.5*,  3*,  4*,  5, 
The  values  marked  "^  will  seldom  be  needed,  as  the  values  i,  2, 
and  5  (neglecting  the.  decimal  point)  will  provide  for  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  ranges. 

With  such  shunts,  the  observer  at  the  ammeter  sets  succes- 
sively on  10,  20,  30 divisions  of  the  scale,  calling  out  these 

ntunbers;  the  observer  at  the  potentiometer  sets  the  main  dial  to 
the  same  numbers,  and  depresses  the  key.  The  small  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  gives  the  correction  to  b^  applied  to  the  instru- 
ment under  test,  one  division  of  the  galvanometer  corresponding 
to  o.i  division  of  the  ammeter;  deflections  to  the  right  are + cor- 
rections, to  the  left,  — .  The  work  may  be  plotted  on  the  form  ** 
shown  in  Fig.  9,  putting  a  pencil  mark  on  the  proper  vertical  line; 
if  the  galvanometer  reads  2  divisions  to  the  right,  the  current  is 
greater  than  the  reading  of  the  ammeter,  and  the  pencil  maxk  is 
put  two  divisions  below  the  zero  line  of  the  chart;  if  the  galva- 
nometer reads  i  division  to  the  left,  the  mark  is  put  one  division 
above  the  zero  line  on  the  chart.  The  scale  points  may  be  checked 
several  times  if  desired,  and  a  smooth  curve  drawn  through  the 

'^  This  form  is  recommended  in  the  Meter  Code  of  the  National   Electric  Light 
Association;  see  report  of  committee  on  JDidien,  N.  E.  L.  A.,  for  1910,  p.  141. 
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pencil  marks.  Thus  a  correction  curve  may  be  quickly  drawn 
without  recording  a  single  figure,  and  without  any  computation; 
much  time  may  be  saved  and  errors  avoided. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  a  neat  arrangement " 
of  shunts  which  is  used  by  a  German  manufacturer,  and  which 
would  be  convenient  for  use  with  the  deflection  potentiometer. 
As  shown  in  Fig.  10,  several  shunts  are  soldered  together,  and 
their  free  ends  are  connected  to  a  milUvoltmeter.  The  line  ciu*- 
rent  enters  at  A,  and  may  leave  at  B,  C,  or  D.  The  section  AB 
is  of  relatively  low  resistance  and  large  carrying  capacity;  BC  is 

ScM  ConKlloni  For &C.  VOLTMCTIS ,  y-  UMU 


Fig.  6  ^ 

of  lower  carrying  capacity  and  higher  resistance,  and  so  on.     The 
advantages  of  this  method  are  as  follows 

1.  In  changing  the  range,  but  one  connection  has  td  be  shifted. 

2.  The  milUvoltmeter  circuit  remaining  closed,  the  connections 
may  be  well  made,  and  errors  due  to  dirty  or  loose  contacts  are 
avoided.  Evidently,  the  milUvoltmeter  could  have  aU  connec- 
tions soldered  if  the  shunts  were  attached  to  it  and  did  not  need 
to  be  changed.  The  one  movable  contact  is  in  the  line,  and 
variations  of  its  resistance  do  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 

When  appUed  to  the  deflection  potentiometer,  this  set  of  shunts 
has  the  advantage  that  the  plug  rheostat  ordinarily  used  for  keep- 
ing constant  galvanometer  resistance  for  different  shunts  can  be 

^  Hallo  und  Land;  Elektrische  und  Magnetischc  Messungen  und  UeaaiiistTu 
mente,  p.  354. 
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set  to  a  value  marked  with  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  set. 
Then  the  plug  need  not  be  changed^  since  no  matter  where  the 
line  current  leaves  the  set,  the  resistance  in  the  galvanometer 
circuit  is  constant. 

6.  CONCLUSION 

The  "  Outline  of  Method  of  Design  "  given  in  a  previous  paper  *• 
has  been  revised  and  considerably  extended,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished as  a  separate  article.  With  it  are  included  some  notes  on 
the  design  of  moving-coil  galvanometers,  showing  how  to  de- 
termine the  important  constants  of  an  existing  type  of  galva- 
nometer, and  what  changes  to  make  in  spring  strength,  magnet 
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Fig.  10 

strength,  and  size  of  wire  in  order  to  produce  a  galvanometer  of 
certain  desired  constants. 

Further  progress  in  the  development  of  the  deflection  poten- 
tiometer, such  as  the  attainment  of  higher  volt-box  resistance, 
or  lower  fundamental  ranges,  will  depend  upon  the  improvements 
possible  in  the  galvanometer.  While  the  galvanometers  used  in 
the  two  potentiometers  just  described  are  of  high  grade,  there  is 
reason  to  look  for  still  better  performance  due  to  certain  changes 
of  dimensions  and  material  of  coils.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
improvements  may  be  realized  in  the  near,  future. 

The  deflection  potentiometer  combines,  in  suitable  proportions, 
the  accuracy  and  reliabiUty  of  the  (null)  potentiometer  with  the 
quickness  of  working,  ease  of  reading,  and  independence  of  fluctu- 


"  This  Bulletin,  4»  p.  398;  1908  (Reprint  No.  79). 
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ations  which  characterize  a  well-damped  deflection  instrument. 
It  makes  the  potentiometer  no  longer  a  time-consuming  device, 
to  be  resorted  to  only  at  intervals  when  necessity  demands,  and 
avoided  meanwhile  by  the  use  of  "secondary  standard"  deflec- 
tion instruments,  which  are  but  Uttle  better  than  the  portable 
instruments  they  are  used  to  check.  With  a  deflection  potenti- 
ometer in  use,  the  manipulation  and  reading  require  but  Uttle 
more  training,  effort,  or  time  than  the  reading  of  a  portable  instru- 
ment, and  every  day's  work  of  instrument  checking  is  done  as  it 
should  be,  namely,  by  reference  to  standard  resistances  and 
standard  cells. 

Washington,  June  23,  1911, 
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OUTUNE  OF  DESIGN  OF  DEFLECTION  POTENTIOMETERS. 
WITH  NOTES  ON  THE  DESIGN  OF  MOVING- 
COIL  GALVANOMETERS 


By  R  B.  Bioob 


1.  nrTRODucTioir 

This  paper  was  originally  planned  as  a  continuation  of  an  article^ 
entitled, "  Deflection  Potentiometers  for  Current  and  Voltage  Meas- 
urements/' to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  object  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  outline  the  principles  on  which  deflection 
potentiometers  are  designed.  It  is  thought  that  the  matter  here 
presented  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  instrtunent  makers  and 
designers,  but  also  to  many  users  who  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  potentiometer  method.  This  method  in  its  purely 
null  form  has  done  and  is  doing  great  service  in  the  physical 
laboratory,  where  the  highest  precision  must  be  had,  regardless 
of  the  outlay  of  time  and  labor.  It  has  also  found  some  use  in 
technical  applications,  such  as  the  laboratories  of  the  larger 
central  stations.  In  such  work,  it  has  always  labored  tmder  the 
disadvantages  attending  any  balance  method,  namely,  the  large 
amotmt  of  time  required,  and  the  necessity  for  steady  sources 
of  current  and  voltage.  The  deflection  potentiometer  combines 
in  any  desired  proportions  the  acctu'acy  and  reliability  of  the 
(null)  potentiometer  and  the  quickness  of  working  and  independ- 
ence of  fluctuations  of  a  well-damped  deflection  instrtunent.  It 
is  therefore  especially  suitable  for  a  large  class  of  work  which  does 
not  require  extreme  precision,  but  in  which  a  high  degree  of 
reliability  is  necessary. 

^  This  Bulletin,  8,  p.  395;  191 1  (Reprint  No.  17a). 
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While  the  essential  principle  of  operation  of  the  deflection 
potentiometer  is  very  simple,*  the  requirements  of  speed  of 
working,  accuracy,  and  the  use  of  a  pivoted  portable  galvanom- 
eter demand  considerable  care  in  the  design.  The  methods 
fotmd  most  suitable  by  the  writer  will  be  considered  in  detail. 

2.  OUTLIKB  OF  DESION  OF  DEFLXCTIOlf  POTBHTIOIIBTERS 

In  the  "Outline  of  Method  of  Design"  previously  given,*  the 
assumption  was  made  that  a  volt  box  was  to  be  used.  In  the 
more  recent  instruments  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  to 
start  with  assumptions  which  apply  directly  to  the  potenti- 
ometer alone,  and  to  consider  the  volt  box  later. 

As  emphasized  in  the  preceding  articles,  the  galvanometer  is 
the  central  and  important  feature  in  the  design;  its  constants 
determine  what  can  be  obtained  in  the  way  of  sensitiveness  of 
reading,  speed  of  working,  resistance  of  volt  box,  and  resistance 
of  the  potentiometer  circuits. 

The  quantity  denoted  by  2r  in  the  preceding  articles  is  the 
total  resistance  in  the  galvanometer  circuit;  it  should  have  the 
proper  value  for  the  condition  of  critical  damping.^  This  is  a 
frequently  neglected  but  very  important  galvanometer  constant. 
With  this  value  of  total  resistance  the  motion  of  the  coil  is  '*  dead 
beat,"  and  when  a  change  of  current  takes  place  the  coil  moves 
to  its  new  position  without  oscillation.  This  condition  is  assumed 
in  the  design  of  deflection  potentiometers,  in  which  the  combina- 
tion of  accuracy  and  speed  is  the  paramount  feature.  Sr  thus 
denotes  the  sum  of  galvanometer  resistance  (including  resistance 
of  springs),  the  restdtant  resistance*  r^fJiXi+r^  of  the  potenti- 
ometer wire  and  rheostats,  and  the  resistance  which  may  be 
allowed  in  an  accessory  (volt  box  or  current  shunt) .  In  a  former 
article  •  it  was  shown  that  if  i//>  is  the  **  volt-box  fraction,"  m  the 

'  This  Bulletin,  8,  p.  399;  191 1  (Reprint  No.  272). 

'  This  Bulletin,  4,  p.  298;  1908  (Reprint  No.  79). 

^  This  is  sometimes  called  the  "  total  critical  resistance.  '^ 

*  The  symbol  r,  is  used  here  to  denote  the  sum  of  r ,  and  the  constant  resistance  of 
the  shunt  rheostat  r^  in  parallel  with  the  series  rheostat  r,.    (See  Pig.  i.) 

*  This  Bulletin,  2,  p.  333;  1906  (Reprint  No.  33). 
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number  of  divisions  deflection  to  be  produced  by  i  volt  change  in 
line  voltage,  and  /  the  galvanometer  current  in  amperes  for  a 
deflection  of  one  division,  then 

Putting  ^  —  I  gives  a  special  case  in  which  the  volt  box  becomes 
unnecessary,  for  if  one  were  used  it  would  be  a  single  resistance 
across  the  source  (whose  voltage  is  to  be  measured)  and  in  parallel 
with  the  potentiometer;  it  is  therefore  only  a  superfluous  load 
on  the  source  and  does  not  affect  the  operation  of  the  potenti- 
ometer. Omitting  the  volt  box,  the  ftmdamental  design  equation 
becomes 

Sr-;^,or/2r-i  (34) 

in  which  n  denotes  the  number  of  divisions  deflection  produced  by 
a  change  of  i  volt  at  the  potentiometer  terminab.  Equation  (34) 
may  be  written  in  the  form 

=r-  -n/ 

That  is,  the  condiidance  of  the  whole  galvanometer  drcuit  varies 
directly  as  the  number  of  divisions  to  be  given  per  volt,  and  as 
the  current  in  amperes  for  one  scale  division.  For  any  given, 
galvanometer,  2r  and  /  are  fixed,'  and  hence  n  is  determined. 
For  commercial  reasons  one  would  usually  try  to  adapt  an  existing 
type  of  galvanometer  to  the  purpose,  using  it  as  a  starting  point 
and  making  changes  until  the  proper  values  of  2r  and  /  are 
obtained.  In  general,  the  total  resistance  for  critical  damping 
should  be  from  5  to  10  times  the  coil  resistance,  and  the  period 
should  be  short,  say  about  i  to  1.5  seconds.    The  combination  of 

'  The  resistanre  for  critical  damping  b  not  sharply  defined,  and  hence  some  range 
of  values  is  permissible  for  2r.  However,  it  is  better  to  have  Zr  slightly  greater  than 
the  critical  value,  rather  than  the  reverse,  in  order  that  the  pointer  may  pass  slij^tly 
beyond  the  position  of  rest  and  then  return  to  it.  With  too  low  a  value  of  Zr ,  creeping 
occurs  and  the  impression  is  given  that  friction  is  present. 
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these  two  qualities  calls  for  rather  high  flux  density  in  the  air  gap.* 
The  value  of  n,  the  number  of  divisions  per  volt,  would  usually  be 
chosen  arbitrarily.  This  jfixes  the  value  of  the  product  /2r;  the 
proposed  galvanometer  is  then  examined  to  see  how  nearly  it 
meets  this  requirement.  Further,  it  is  necessary  that  Sr  should 
be  high  enough  to  permit  suflScient  resistance  in  the  potenti- 
ometer and  its  adjuncts;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  galvanometer 
shall  have  suflScient  sensitiveness  when  used  for  checking  the  cur- 
rent in  the  potentiometer  wire  by  reference  to  the  standard  cell.^ 
Assuming  that  the  values  of  total  resistance  2r  and  the  product 
/2r  are  satisfactory,*®  the  upper  limit  of  tHe  potentiometer  range 
may  be  chosen.  A  range  in  general  use  with  null  potentiometers 
is  o  to  1.5  volts.  This  has  the  advantages  of  requiring  but  one 
storage  cell,  and  of  being  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the 
voltage  of  the  standard  cell.  The  total  resistance  2r  is  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  various  parts  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  manner, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  designer  and  the  requirements 
to  be  met.  First,  we  may  choose  the  external  resistance;  that 
is,  the  resistance  of  the  portion  of  the  volt  box  across  which  the 
potentiometer  is  to  be  connected.  In  general,  with  an  average 
design,  about  40  or  50  per  cent  of  2r  would  be  allotted  to  this. 
The  resistance  assigned  ought  to  have  some  even  and  usual 

value  (such  as  20,  40,  50,  100 ohms)  to  avoid  the  expense 

of  winding  and  adjusting  for  odd  or  special  values.     The  value 
assigned  to  this  purpose  is  also  the  value  of  the  current  shunt 

®  W.  p.  White,  Physical  Review  28,  p.  385  (1906),  gives  a  table  showing  the  appioxi- 
mate  field  strengths  required  for  different  periods,  with  various  ratios  of  total  resistance 
to  coil  resistance. 

This  high  value  of  ratio  (5  to  10)  is  necessary  for  two  reasons:  First,  it  makes  the 
reading  of  the  galvanometer  (for  a  given  voltage  applied  to  Zr)  practically  independent 
of  temperature;  second,  it  gives  the  ability  to  use  higher  values  of  resistance  in  the 
potentiometer  and  in  its  accessories  (volt  box  or  current  shunt).  By  reducing  the 
value  of  //  in  the  air  gap  of  the  galvanometer,  Zr  being  reduced  to  retain  the  condition 
of  critical  damping,  one  can  increase  the  volt  sensibility,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
two  important  features  just  mentioned. 

•  For  a  discussion  of  this  requirement,  see  pp.  429-431. 

^^  The  question  of  changes  to  be  made  in  the  galvanometer,  in  case  it  does  not  have 
suitable  constants,  is  treated  in  another  part  of  this  paper  (p.  434). 
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of  the  highest  resistance  which  can  be  used  regularly;  this  is  a 
minor  consideration  in  most  cases. 

Having  chosen  the  permissible  external  resistance,  add  to  it 
the  galvanometer  resistance,  and  5  to  10  per  cent  of  2r  to  be 
reserved  ^^  in  a  calibrating  coil  which  can  be  varied  if  at  some 
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future  time  the  galvanometer  shows  a  change  of  sensitiveness. 
This  sum  is  to  be  deducted  from  2r,  and  the  remainder  gives 

"  This  maigin  in  the  value  of  Zr  is  convenient,  maldng  it  tuinecessaiy  to  have  an 
exact  value  of  /,  the  current  per  scale  division,  as  the  error  in  /  can  be  compensated 
by  varying  Zr.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  scale  of  the  galvanometer  should 
be  pn>portJonal.  With  careful  workmanship,  the  departtue  from  proportionality 
can  be  kept  within  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  division. 


f^-'*'  fSr^-rf-i-i  ■-.  ■.  r- 
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r„,  the  internal  resistance  available  for   the  potentiometer  cir- 
cuits; that  is,  the  constant  quantity"  (see  Fig.  i,  p.  423). 


■f-^^) 
<"^i^) 


+r. 


If  the  maximum  dial  setting  is  i  volt  or  over,  in  a  potentiometer 
supplied  from  a  single  (lead)  storage  cell,  the  slider  of  the  main 
dial  reaches  or  passes  the  center  of  the  resistance  denoted  by  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction  in  the  above  expression;  at  the  cen- 
ter the  resultant  resistance  of  the  two  halves  in  parallel  is  a  maxi- 
mum and  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  total.  Hence  this  total 
may  have  four  times  the  resistance  fm  reserved  for  use  in  the 
internal  circuits.  As  the  value  of  the  main  dial  resistance  fw  is 
rather  sharply  limited  in  some  cases  by  the  restrictions  due  to  the 
use  of  values  of  r,  and  r,  which  give  constant  resultant  resistance, 
this  point  should  now  be  investigated."  If  the  proposed  upper  limit 
of  the  potentiometer  range  is  not  enough  below  the  voltage  of  the 
storage  cell  (or  battery)  intended  to  be  used,  the  limits  for  r^  may 
be  too  narrow,  and  another  cell  should  be  added.  Having  a 
suitable  margin,  choose  ^^  a  value  for  r^  such  that  each  coil  is  of 
a  convenient  (and  if  possible,  a  usual)  number  of  ohms,  such  as 

one  of  the  following:  i,  2,  5,  10,  20, Having  chosen  r^, 

see  how  much  extension  of  this  is  necessary  between  the  upper 
end  of  the  dial  and  the  rheostats  r,  and  r^,  to  provide  for  the  deci- 

"  The  significance  of  this  quantity  may  be  best  seen  by  reference  to  this  Bulletin, 
4y  p.  aSz  (Reprint  No.  79).  This  quantity  is  part  of  the  denominator  in  equation 
(17),  and  is  discussed. 

^'  This' Bulletin,  4,  pp.  383  and  384;  2908  (Reprint  79).  See  discussion  of  equation 
(ao). 

'^  In  choosing  tj^  and  r^,  if  possible  select  values  such  that  the  maximum  resultant 
resistance  r„  is  equal  to  an  integral  number  of  steps  of  the  main  dial,  or  to  (n+0.5) 
steps,  where  n  is  an  integer.  This  enables  a  number  of  ballast  coils  for  the  main  dial 
to  be  dispensed  with,  thus  lowering  the  cost.  For  a  numerical  example  see  footnote 
aa,  page  429. 

As  a  first  apptoximation,  r^  may  be  taken  as  3rai  to  3.6fai,  for  potentiometers  of  1.5 
volts  and  over.  Below  z.5  volts  in  general  a  part  of  r^  will  not  be  in  the  main  dial, 
but  will  constitute  an  extension  of  this  dial.  The  resistance  fn  may  then  fall  short 
of  one-fourth  of  the  resistance  fw+^ii  that  is,  r^  may  have  a  value  higher  than  is 
given  by  the  general  rule. 
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mal  part  of  the  emf  of  the  standard  cell.  (See  Fig.  2.)  This 
increases  r^  to  an  odd  value  which  is  used  in  getting  the  constant" 

»'w(4^m-rw)/4arm 

This  constant,  when  multiplied  by  the  successive  values  of  ^1, 
the  battery  emf,  gives  the  successive  values  of  r,,  the  series  rheo- 
stat. Suitable  upper  and  lower  limits  of  e^  (per  cell)  are  2.14  and 
1.98  volts;  using  these,  compute  the  two  values  of  r,,  and  take 
their  difFerence.  This  difference  is  to  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  equal  steps,  the  number  depending  on  the  degree  of  constancy 
of  2r  desired,  since  the  fine  rheostat  can  not  be  perfectly  compen- 
sated. The  degree  of  constancy  can,  however,  be  made  as  perfect 
as  desired.  (See pp.  429  and  433.)  In  the  deflection  potentiometers 
so  far  designed  for  precision  purposes,  r,  increases  from  its  mini- 
mum value  by  15  equal  steps.  The  above  limits  for  e^  may  be 
varied  a  little,  so  as  Ito  get  a  convenient  value  per  step  of  r,. 

Having  values  of  r,  corresponding  to  each  step,  values  of  r,,  the 
resistance  m  parallel  with  the  potentiometer  wire,  may  be  com- 
puted from  the  formula: 

r        (4^m--rw)rs 
•"r,-(4r„-rw)  ,     . 


r,  — ik 

If  values  of  r«  at  first  obtained  are  extreme,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  revise  the  values  of  r^  or  fn  so  as  to  give  workable  values  of  r,. 
In  general,  the  best  values  are  fotmd  for  r«  by  taking  a  value  for 
r^  near  the  mean  value  given  by 

2(aH-e,)r„ 


^1 


(23) 


where  a  and  e^  are  the  lower  and  upper  limits  of  the  battery  emf." 

The  ballast  coils  (rj  of  the  main  dial  are  given  such  vsdues  as 

will  make  the  sum  of  the  ballast  resistance  and  the  resultant 

resistance  r^tsKr^  -fr,),  a  constant,  rm. 

"  ■  ^■■^^—      — ^^— ^— ^-^^  ■■  I 

1'  This  Bulletin,  4»  p.  283;  1908  (Reprint  No.  79).    See  equation  (21)  and  context. 

^'  This  Bulletin,  4,  p.  384;  1908  (Reprint  No.  79).  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to 
solve  formula  (23)  for  r^^,  and  work  fiom  an  assumed  value  of  r^  which  gives  a  desirable 
integral  value  of  resistance  per  step  of  the  main  dial  to  determine  whether  the  result- 
ing value  of  fm  is  attainable.  It  should  be  noted  that  (23)  is  an  arbitrary  relation 
only,  being  a  mean  between  two  impossible  extremes. 
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The  fine  rheostat  demands  special  consideration^  as  explained 
in  a  previous  paper.^'  Since  the  coarse  rheostat  accomplishes  a 
given  change  in  the  current  through  the  potentiometer  wire  by 
the  united  effect  of  a  change  of  the  series  resistance  r,  and  a 
simultaneous  change  of  the  shunt  resistance  fe,  while  the  fine  rheo- 
stat uses  series  resistance  only,  an  amotmt  of  the  latter  greater 
than  one  step  of  the  series  rheostat  must  be  used.  In  a  previous 
article  ^'  a  formula  was  developed  for  computing  the  value  of  the 
fine  rheostat.  In  deriving  this;  the  series  rheostat  r,  was  assumed 
to  have  its  calculated  value  for  each  step,  to  which  the  fine  rheo- 
stat could  add  any  resistance  from  zero  up  to  its  full  value.  A 
better  plan  is  to  make  the  values  of  r,  low  by  a  constant  amotmt, 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  fine  rheostat.  Then  the  resultant  resist- 
ance, Uul(ft+K)»  1^1^^  i^  normal  value  when  half  of  the  fine  rheo- 
stat is  in  circuit,  and  the  departure  of  this  r^ultant  resbtance 
from  the  normal  value,  due  to  adding  or  subtracting  half  of  the 
fine  rheostat,  is  but  half  as  great  as  if  r,  had  its  normal  value  and 
the  whole  of  the  fine  rheostat  were  added.  This  method  of  keep- 
ing down  the  deviation  of  the  restdtant  resistance  from  its  normal 
value  was  used  in  a  previous  form  of  deflection  potentiometer.^ 
The  value  of  the  fine  rheostat  is  given  with  all  required  accuracy 
by  the  older  formula,  s6  long  as  the  steps  of  the  coarse  rheostat 
are  not  large.  However,  a  more  accurate  formula  may  be  obtained, 
as  follows.  Assume  that  the  battery  voltage  is  at  the  upper  limit 
for  which  the  coarse  and  fine  rheostats  provide,  the  coarse  rheo- 
stat r,  requiring  half  of  fg,  the  fine  rheostat,  to  give  the  normal  value 
of  resultant  resistance  of  series  and  shunt  rheostats  in  parallel. 
Now  let  the  battery  voltage  drop  so  that  the  fine  rheostat  is  all 
cut  out;  thus  the  series  rheostat  has  the  resistance  r,— rg/2,  and 
the  shunt  resistance  has  the  value  r,.  For  this  arrsmgement  of 
circuits,  a  certain  current  will  flow  through  the  potentiometer 
wire.  To  be  ready  to  take  care  of  further  drop  in  battery  voltage, 
we  must  now  cut  out  one  step,  ^r„  of  the  coarse  rheostat,  and 
throw  the  fine  rheostat  all  in;  the  series  resistance  now  has  the 
value  r,  —  Jr^  +r,/2,  and  the  shtmt  resistance  has  the  value  r^ + Jr^. 

*'  This  Bulletin,  4,  pp.  284-5;  '9^  (Reprint  No.  79). 
^  This  Bulletin,  4,  p.  291  (Reprint  No.  79). 
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If  fg  has  the  correct  resistance,  the  current  will  be  the  same  as 
before.  The  general  expression  for  the  current  through  the  poten- 
tiometer wire  is  (when  no  current  flows  through  the  galvanometer) 


t=r 


r      I  ^w+re  (24) 

Since  e^  is  the  same  for  the  two  cases  just  assumed,  we  may  equate 
the  corresponding  expressions  for  the  effective  resistance,  as  given 
by  the  denominator  of  the  right-hand  meqiber  of  (24) ;  this  gives 

from  which 

r,  =  Jr^ -: h  ^r^ -r—      ,     . 

This  exact  formula  gives  (for  Model  3)  values  of  r^  about  0.7  per 
cent  lower  than  are  given  by  the  older  formula,  equation  (25). 
Since  one  would  ordinarily  allow  at  least  10  per  cent  margin  above 
the  computed  value,  in  specifying  the  value  to  be  aimed  at  by 
the  maker,  this  small  difference  is  insignificant.  However,  in 
special  cases,  with  unusual  values  of  series  or  shunt  resistance, 
and  with  fewer  steps  in  the  main  rheostat,  it  might  be  important 
to  use  the  accurate  formula  (35).  It  will  be  found  that  different 
values  of  r^  are  required  for  different  steps  on  the  coarse  rheostat. 
In  the  Model  3  potentiometer  the  value  of  r^  required  with  all  of 
the  series  rheostat  r,  in  circuit  is  0.355  ohm,  and  with  but  one  step 
of  r,  in  use,  0.421  ohm.  The  higher  value  should  of  coiu'se  be 
used  and  a  small  margin  allowed  for  the  maker's  convenience. 
The  specifications  for  Model  3  call  for  a  fine  rheostat  of  nominally 
0.5  ohm,  the  maximum  and  minimum  permissible  values  being 
0.55  and  0.45  ohm. 

When  the  fine  rheostat  r^  is  in  any  but  its  mid-position  the 

resultant  resistance  r^rj  (r,  +  r^  does  not  have  exactly  its  normal 

value.     The  small  error  in  the  value  of  2r  so  introduced  is  greatest 

when  the  main  dial  setting  is  a  maximum  and  the  coarse  rheostat 

46905®— 12 — 13 
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r,  is  a  minimum.  In  a  previous  paper  ^*  is  given  a  numerical 
example  of  the  calculation  of  the  resulting  maximum  error  in  the 
galvanometer  deflection  (about  0.2  per  cent) ,  which  would  be  below 
the  usual  limit  of  reading.  This  error  is  compensated  (at  settings 
of  the  main  dial  near  the  upper  limit)  by  the  use  of  a  fine  rheostat 
in  the  galvanometer  circuit,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  of  connec- 
tions (Fig.  2,  p.  430).  These  two  rheostats  are  combined^  a 
single  contact  lever  running  over  both  spirals. 

A  numerical  example  (given  in  the  following  seven  pages) 
will  illustrate  the  general  method  of  design. 

It  is  desired  to  have  a  fundamental  range  of  1.5  volts,  which  must  be 
readable  directly  to  a  part  in  1,500,  and  by  estimation  of  tenths  of  a 
galvanometer  division,  to  a  part  in  15,000.  One  scale  division  is  thus 
to  equal  1.5-8- 1,500 "=0.001  volt;  hence  by  (34) 

/Jf— o.ooi 

By  modifying  an  existing  type  of  galvanometer  this  value  of  Ilr 

was  obtained.    The  value  of  /  (current  in  amperes  per  scale  division) 

was  o.ooooi ;  hence, 

«        o.ooi  - 

2f^ B 100  ohms. 

ouxxx>i 

The  coil  was  critically  damped  for  this  value  of  the  total  resistance  of 
the  galvanometer  circuit,  and  this  total  is  over  10  times  the  coil  resist- 
ance; hence  the  galvanometer  fulfills  the  requirements.  The  period 
is  about  1.2  seconds.  The  only  improvement  which  would  be  desirable 
is  that  of  a  higher  value  of  Ir,  100  ohms  not  being  as  high  as  is  desirable. 

Of  the  100  ohms,  40  ohms  will  be  assigned  to  *' external''  resistance 
(volt  box  or  shunt) ;  adding  10  ohms  for  galvanometer  resistance  and  10 
ohms  for  the  calibrating  coil  gives  60  ohms;  100— 6o»40  ohms  is  thus 
available  for  "internal"  resistance.  The  range  being  over  i  volt,  and 
a  single  storage  cell  being  evidently  sufficient,  the  resistance  of  the 
potentiometer  wire  r^  plus  the  constant  resultant  of  rheostats  r,  and  r« 
m  parallel  will  be  4X40—160  ohms.  The  resistance  of  the  main  dial 
will  be  from  3  to  3.6  times  40,  or  120  to  144  ohms.  This  raises  the 
question  of  the  resistance  of  each  coil  of  the  main  dial.  The  range 
of  the  galvanometer  is  30  divisions  on  each  side  of  the  central  zero;  tUs 
covers  a  total  of  0.060  volt.  This  scale  is  planned  to  provide  for  0.050 
volt,  the  other  0.005  ^t  each  end  being  l^t  as  margin,  not  ordinarily 
used.  Thus  the  number  of  steps  in  the  main  dial  is  1.5-^0.050—30. 
The  value  of  each  coil  of  the  main  dial  is  thus  4  to  4.8  ohms.  As  10 
per  cent  is  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  calibrating  coil,  we  may  reduce  it 
slightly,  and  allow  more  "intemar*  resistance;  it  may  then  be  possible 
to  allow  5  ohms  per  coil,  or  1 50  ohms  for  the  main  dial.   One  hundred  ohms 

'*Thi8  Bulletin,  4,  p.  391;  1908  (Reprint  No.  79). 
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of  this  dial  would  have  i  volt  drop;  to  provide  for  the  decimal  part  of  the 
value  of  a  Weston  cell  we  must  add  1.9  ohms  to  the  dial;  r^  is  thus  15 1.9 
ohms.  This  must  be  checked  to  see  whether  proper  values  of  series  and 
shunt  rheostats  (r,  and  rj  can  be  obtained.  First,  use  the  arbitrary 
formula  (23),  solving  for  r„^\  then  substitute  numerical  values. 

''"-I(^W--°2(i.5'i'9+2.i4)  X^5i-9-44.4  ohms. 

This  is  close  to  the  desired  value  (40  ohms),  but  requires  further  check. 
The  value  of  the  shunt  resistance  r,  is  given  by  the  equation  ^ 

*     ae^ 41^  (20) 

Suitable  upper  and  lower  limits  of  e^  for  a  lead  storage  cell  are  2.14  and 
1.98  volts;  a,  the  drop  on  the  potentiometer  wire  plus  extension  for 
standard  cell,  is  1.519  volts.  The  minimum  value  ctf  r«  occurs  at  the 
xn^inmum  value  of  6^.    Substituting, 

j^     (4X40)-i5i9.         oh^ 

I.519  2.  144X40 

I.  519      151.  9 

The  mayimum  value  of  r,,  for  e^^i.gS  volts, » 42.2  ohms.  These  values 
are  rather  low,  as  with  32  Qhms  in  parallel  with  the  potentiometer  wire 
of  1 5 1. 9  ohms,  the  current  through  the  shunt  is  nearly  five  times  the 
useful  current.'^  To  improve  this  condition  we  may  reduce  the  cali- 
brating coil  by  2.5  ohms,  increasing  fm  to  42.5  ohms.^  With  this  value, 
the  use  of  formula  (20)  gives  88  and  128  ohms,  respectively,  for  the  lower 
and  upper  values  of  r^.  These  are  satisfactory,  the  average  current  in 
the  shunt  circuit  being  1.4  times  the  current  in  the  potentiometer  wire. 
At  this  point  we  must  investigate  an  important  question,  namely,  the 
precision  with  which  the  auxiliary  current  through  the  potentiometer 
wire  can  be  checked  by  reference  to  the  standard  cell.  It  is  clear  that 
any  error  in  adjusting  this  current  will  enter  into  the  null  part  of  the 
result,  which  is  the  main  portion.  It  has  been  sought  (in  the  instruments 
so  far  designed)  to  have  such  a  sensitiveness  that  the  auxiliary  current 
can  be  set  to  I  part  in  10  000.  The  electromotive  force  of  the  standard 
cell  being  a  little  over  i  volt,  this  requires  that  the  galvanometer  shall 
give  a  perceptible  movement  of  the  pointer  for  the  current  due  to  o.oooi 
volt,  the  resistance  in  circuit  being  the  sum  of  the  internal  resistance  of 
the  standard  cell,  the  galvanometer  resistance,  and  the  resultant  resistance 

^  This  expreasioii  for  r^  should  be  used  only  at  this  preliminary  stage;  after  values 
of  fj  have  been  determined,  the  values  of  f«  are  more  conveniently  found  by  using 
equation  (aa).    S^  p.  42$. 

^  A  further  disadvantage  in  having  r^  small  as  compared  with  r^  is  that  the  fine 
rheostat  must  have  a  value  unduly  large  compared  witn  that  of  one  step  of  the  coarse 
rheostat  r,. 

"  The  value  43.5  satisfies  the  condition  given  in  footnote  14,  p.  434,  enabling  13 
coils  in  the  bsdlast  resistance  f4  to  be  dispensed  with. 
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of  the  part  of  the  potentiometer  wire  around  which  the  drop  is  taken, 
shunted  by  the  rest  of  the  potentiometer  wire  and  the  (constant)  resistance 
through  the  rheostats  and  storage  cell.  The  circuit  in  question  will  be 
apparent  from  Fig.  2 ,  page  430.  The  standard  cell  in  series  with  the  galva- 
nometer is  connected  across  the  last  100  ohms  of  the  main  dial,  plus  about 
2  ohms.  The  (constant)  resistance  of  the  remainder  of  the  main  dial 
and  the  rheostats  is  170—102  =  68  ohms.  The  resultant  resistance  of 
102  ohms  in  parallel  with  68  ohms  is  about  41  ohms.  Adding  10  ohms 
for  the  galvanometer  and  200  ohms  ^  for  the  standard  cell  gives  a  total 
resistance  of  251  ohms.  The  current  through  this  resistance  due  to 
0.000 1  volt  is  0.4  microampere,  and  the  resulting  deflection  of  the  gal- 
vanometer is  0.04  scale  division.  While  the  position  of  the  index  can  not 
usually  be  estimated  to  better  than  o.i  division,  a  movement  of  0.04 
division  is  perceptible  when  the  index  is  directly  over  (or  close  to)  a  line. 
Hence  a  deviation  of  the  auxiliary  current  from  its  normal  value  of  i  in 
10  000  can  be  detected. 

Owing  to  the  caking  together  of  the  crystals  of  saturated  standard 
cells,  such  cells  often  have  very  high  internal  resistance.  They  should 
not  he  used  with  the  deflection  potentiometer. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  have  the  condition  of  critical  damping 
when  using  the  galvanometer  in  the  standard-cell  circuit.  Thus,  in  tne 
example  just  given,  the  total  resistance  being  251  ohms,  against  100 
ohms  for  critical  damping,  the  motion  would  be  considerably  under- 
damped.  As  the  travel  of  the  index  (in  this  use  of  the  galvanometer)  is 
quite  small,  this  is  not  of  consequence.  If  (as  occurs  in  Model  5  potenti- 
ometer) the  total  resistance  is  much  below  the  critical  value,  when  check- 
ing against  the  standard  cell,  it  is  advisable  to  use  enough  extra  resist- 
ance in  series  to  give  nearly  critical  damping. 

The  accuracy  in  checking  the  auxiliary  current,  in  the  case  previously 
mentioned,  could  be  materially  improved  if  necessary  by  the  use  of  a 
special  standard  cell  of  larger  size  and  consequently  lower  resistance.  It 
should  be  possible  to  get  a  cell  of,  say,  40  or  50  ohms  resistance,  without 
undue  increase  in  size.  This  would  give  100  ohms  total,  and  an  error  of 
I  part  in  10  000  in  the  auxiliary  current  would  give  i  microampere  through 
the  galvanometer;  this  would  cause  a  movement  of  o.i  division.  Except 
in  special  cases,  however,  one  would  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
making  up  a  special  standard  cell. 

Values  of  r,  may  now  be  computed,  using  the  formula 

£l  ^u>(4rtn"r«;)  _  constant  X  e^  (21) 


^  The  (European)  Weston  Co.  gives  the  internal  resistance  of  these  cells  as  about 
160  ohms.  The  values  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Standardly  range  from  130  ohms  for  a 
relatively  new  cell  to  360  ohms  for  one  that  had  been  in  use  for  about  five  or  six  years. 
The  internal  resistance  oi  a  ^ven  cell  can  be  roughly  checked  by  setting  the  standard 
cell  switch  at  the  extreme  nght,  adjusting  battery  current  to  give  no  deflection,  then 
throwing  the  standard  cell  switch  to  the  extreme  left  (a  change  of  o.ooio  volt)  and 
observing  the  deflection.    This  should  be  done  with  a  new  cell,  and  the  value  recorded. 
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Substituting 

151.9(170-151.9)^ 
^»""       1.519X170         * 

=»  io.647«i 

% 

Usiiig  the  values  1.98  and  2.14  for  e^,  r,  has  the  values  21.08  and  22.78 
ohms;  r,  will  thus  consist  (neglecting  the  fine  rheostat  for  the  present) 
of  a  fixed  resistance  of  21.08  ohms  which  is  increased  by  equal  steps  to 
22.78  ohms.  The  sum  of  the  steps  is  1.70  ohms,  and  as  15  steps  have 
been  found  a  suitable  number,  we  may  have  17  steps  of  0.1  ohm  each.^ 
In  the  instrument  which  is  here  used  for  illustration,  it  was  desired  to 
use  15  steps  to  avoid  change  of  patterns  used  in  a  previous  model.  This 
was  done  by  narrowing  the  limits  of  e^  to  1.99  and  2.13  volts.  The  fine 
rheostat  b  half  in,  for  the  corresponding  values  of  r,,  and  hence  by 
inserting  or  removing  the  other  half,  the  ^ttery  voltage  may  be  carried 
a  little  beyond  each  of  these  limits.  We  may  thus  assign  values  for  r, 
for  all  the  steps  of  the  coarse  rheostat;  the  next  thing  is  to  compute  a 
series  of  values  of  r,  by  formula  (22) ,  page  425.  The  lowest  value  of  r,  is 
a  coil,  to  which  the  coarse  rheostat  ad<te  15  steps.  These  steps,  unlike 
those  of  the  series  resistance  r,,  will  not  be  equal,  the  value  of  a  step 
increasing  with  increase  of  r,. 

The  values  of  r^  (the  "ballast"  resistance)  are  such  as  will  make  up  a 
total  of  42.5  ohms,  for  any  step  of  the  main  dial.  When  the  sliding 
contact  of  the  main  dial  is  at  the  zero  setting  (the  point  A,  Pig.  i)  the 
current  flowing  down  through  the  galvanometer  meets  no  resistance  in 
the  potentiometer  wire,  but  flows  through  r^  only;  for  this  point  r«  must 
have  its  maximum  value,  42.5  ohms.  When  the  sUder  b  at  the  first  step 
to  the  right  of  A,  the  resistance  to  the  galvanometer  current  is  the  5-ohm 
coil  (f|)  shunted  by  the  rest  of  the  170  ohms  (main  dial  plus  rheostats). 
Hence  r^  must  be  less  than  42.5  ohms  by  the  quantity 

5liZ^Z5).  4.85  ohms. 
170 

Other  values  of  r^  are  found  in  the  same  way.  At  the  seventeenth  step 
of  the  main  dktl  the  resistance  ri">85  ohms,  which  equals  the  remainder 
of  main  dial  plus  the  rheostats;  the  resultant  of  these  two  85-ohm  paths 
in  parallel  is  42.5  ohms,  and  the  value  of  r^  is  zero.  From  this  maximum 
point  the  resultant  resistance  will  decrease  as  the  slider  takes  positions 
farther  to  the  right.  The  resultant  resistance  will  repeat  at  the  eight- 
eenth, nineteenth, thirtieth  steps  the  values  it  had  at  the  six- 
teenth, fifteenth, fourth  steps.    Hence,  instead  of  using  a  second 

set  of  r^  coils,  as  shown  in  the  elementary  diagram.  Fig.  i,  we  can  save 
13  coils  by  using  cross  connections,  as  shown  in  diagram  of  connections, 
Fig.  2. 

^  Since  r,  varies  directly  as  the  battery  voltage,  it  is  convenient  to  give  r,  equal 
stepa,  which  ahould  be  of  convenient  (round)  value. 
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The  fine  rheostat  is  next  to  be  computed.  Taking  the  upper  value  of 
r,,  22.78  ohms,  the  corresponding  value  of  r^  is  88.05  ohms.  If  r,  be 
Reduced  by  o.i  ohm  (Jr,)  the  corresponding  increase  (^r^  in  r,  is  1.58 
ohms.    Substituting  in  equation  (35), 

o.i 


,^  151.9Xi.58 


2X88.05(151.9+88.05  +  1.58) 

,  1.58X22.78X151-9 


88.05(151.9+88.05  + 1.58)  +  ^^''^^'-^^ 


O.I ^5467 


1+0.0056     21267  +  120 
-0.0994+0.2556-0.355  ohm.* 

If  a  similar  calculation  be  made  for  the  minimum  value  of  r,,  it  will 
be  found  that  fg  is  larger,  namely,  0.418  ohm.  Some  margin  should  be 
allowed  beyond  this  value  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  expense  of  adjust- 
ing the  slide  rheostat  closely. 

To  compute  the  value  of  the  fine  rheostat  in  the  galvanometer  circuit 
(see  p.  428) ,  we  may  find  the  error  in  2r  for  minimum  r,  and  the  maximum 
setting  on  the  main  dial  For  this  calculation  assume  that  the  battery 
fine  rheostat  fg»  just  discussed,  is  given  the  value  0.5  ohm.  ^th 
r,— 21.08  ohms,  r,— 128  ohms  (0.25  ohm  of  r,  going  to  maJce  up  r,),  the 
resultant  resistance  of  the  rheostats  is 

^i4><i£|«i8.ioohms, 
21.08  +  128 

the  normal  value.  Now  let  the  remaining  half  of  r,  be  put  in  dicuit, 
giving  21.33  ohms  in  place  of  21.08,  and  increasing  the  resultant  resist- 
ance to 

^t:23XH|«, 8.28  ohms. 
21.33  +  128 

In  each  case,  the  resistance  r^  (151*9  ohms)  is  in  parallel  with  the 
rheostats  giving  (for  the  two  positions  of  the  fine  rheostat)  final  resultant 
resistances  of  16.173  and  16.316  ohms.  The  difference  is  0.14  ohm;  a 
similar  calculation  for  r,  maximum  gives  0.12  ohm.  Hence,  the  galva- 
nometer side  of  the  fine  rheostat  may  have  a  mean  value  of  about  0.13 

"  The  smaU  quantitiea  at  the  right  in  each  of  the  denominators  are  absent  in  the 
formula  ^ven  in  a  previous  paper,  equation  (25),  which  did  not  take  into  account 
the  practice  of  having  the  computed  vuues  of  r^  include  half  of  the  fine  riieostat.  See 
discussion  of  this  point,  p.  4s6,  and  following.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  pcesent 
design  these  quantities  ace  negligible. 
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ohm  each  side  of  its  central  position,  or  0.26  ohm  total.  It  may  be 
noted  that  if  this  fine  rheostat  were  not  provided  the  error  would  be 
less  than  0.2  per  cent  (0.14  in  100)  of  the  deflection  part  of  the  result, 
or  0.04  of  a  scale  division  in  the  maximum  deflection.  This  would  be 
under  the  usual  limit  of  reading.  The  fine  rheostat  is  put  in  the  gal- 
vanometer circuit  on  the  general  principle  of  avoiding  small  errors  insig- 
nificant in  themselves,  which  might  add  up  to  an  appreciable  amoimt. 

The  size  of  wire  and  length  of  coil  composing  the  fine  (battery)  rheostat 
fg  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  give  a  sufficient  number  of  steps.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  preceding  design  a  step  on  the  coarse  rheostat  corresponds  to 
a  change  of  o.oi  volt  in  the  2-volt  storage  cell,  or  i  part  in  200.  If  we 
make  the  fine  rheostat  of,  say,  100  turns,  each  turn  will  be  i  part  in  20  000, 
which  is  ample  fineness  of  adjustment  of  the  current.  The  steps  on  the 
galvanometer  side  of  the  fine  rheostat  may  evidently  be  very  much 
coarser  if  desired. 

As  it  is  not  possible  to  get  as  perfect  contacts  on  the  fine  rheostats  as 
on  the  coarse,  a  safety  connection  is  used.  (See  Pig.  2,  p.  430.)  This 
consists  simply  in  connecting  the  free  end  of  the  spiral  to  the  slider.  With 
this  connection,  the  failure  of  the  slider  to  make  contact  can  at  most  do 
np  more  than  introduce  the  whole  of  the  fine  rheostat  into  the  circuit. 
Without  this  connection,  the  failure  of  the  slider  to  make  contact  would 
break  the  circuit.  This  is  a  device  used  in  some  dynamo  rheostats;  it 
should  be  more  generally  known  and  used.  It  is  not  used  on  the  coarse 
dials  of  the  potentiometer,  partly  because  it  is  very  much  less  needed, 
partly  because  it  would  have  to  be  disconnected  when  checking  the 
values  of  the  coils. 

The  standard-cell  dial  may  have  10  steps  of  o.oi  ohm  each,  thus  pro- 
viding for  cells  of  from  i  .01 80  to  i  .01 90  volts.  (See  Pig.  2 ,  p.  430.)  The 
protective  coil  should  be  24  times  i'r ,  or  2400  ohms.'* 

The  grouping  of  the  various  dials  and  the  galvanometer  should  be  such 
as  will  give  speed  and  convenience  of  working.  The  reasons  for  the 
general  arrangement  used  in  the  present  models  are  briefly  given  in  a 
preceding  article." 

3.  NOTES  ON  THS  DESIGN  OF  MOVINO-COIL  GALVANOMETERS 

The  complete  design  of  a  moving-coil  galvanometer  of  the  high 
grade  required  for  a  deflection  potentiometer  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  article.  However,  some  general  considerations  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  adapt  an  existing  type  of  moving- 
coil  instrument  to  the  purpose. 

In  the  deflection  potentiometers  so  far  designed  at  this  Bureau, 
pivoted  galvanometers  only  have  been  used.     As  much  higher 

^  The  normal  maximum  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  is  25  divisions,  and  with  a 
preliminary  external  resistance  of  24  times  the  normal  total,  the  deflection  is  to  be 
brought  to  I  division  or  less,  by  manipulating  the  main  dial.  If  the  key  be  now  fully 
depressed,  the  reading  will  not  be  over  25  divisions. 

*  ITiis  Bulletin,  8,  p.  405,  1911  (Reprint  No.  17a). 
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sensibility  can  be  had  in  the  reflecting  galvanometer  with  suspen- 
sion strips  or  wires,  the  question  may  arise,  Why  are  such  galva- 
nometers not  used?    Briefly,  the  reasons  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  reflecting  galvanometer  is  harder  to  read,  if  a  telescope 
is  used,  and  causes  much  more  fatigue  to  the  operator.  If  lamp 
and  scale  are  used,  a  semidarkening  of  the  room  is  required. 

2.  Reflecting  galvanometers  are  far  inferior  to  good  pivoted 
galvanometers  in  proportionality  of  scale,  repeatability  of  reading 
for  a  given  current,  and  general  reliability.  This  is  due  largely  to  • 
the  smaUness  of  the  controlling  force  of  the  suspension  in  a 
reflecting  galvanometer;  disturbing  forces,  due  to  magnetic  impuri- 
ties in  the  coil  and  to  electrostatic  action,  are  relatively  much 
larger  and  their  effect  much  more  pronounced  than  in  good  pivoted 
galvanometers. 

3.  If  the  level  of  a  suspended-coil  galvanometer  is  altered,  the 
coil  is  brought  into  a  different  part  of  the  field,  and  its  deflection 
for  the  same  current  will  be  different.  This  necessity  for  accurate 
leveling  makes  the  suspension  galvanometer  troublesome  when 
apparatus  must  be  moved. 

4.  The  suspended-coil  galvanometer  is  sensitive  to  vibration  (as 
that  due  to  running  machinery)  and  will  be  put  out  of  commission 
by  ordinary  handling  such  as  would  not  affect  a  good  pivoted 
instrument. 

If  the  magnets  of  a  moving-coil  galvanometer  be  removed,  or  if 
we  leave  the  coil  on  open  circuit,  no  damping  frame  or.  coil  being 
present,  the  coil  will  have  but  little  damping,  that  which  exists 
being  principally  due  to  air  friction.  If  the  coil  be  displaced  from 
its  position  of  rest,  it  will  oscillate  about  this  position  with  a 
period  "  T  which  is  defined  by  the  relation 


---V^ 


where  K  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  coil  and  its  fittings  and 
U  is  the  restoring  couple  of  the  spring  for  imit  angle.  This 
expression  neglects  the  small  damping  due  to  air  friction,  which 

*  "Period"  here  refers  to  a  complete  oscillation;  for  example,  starting  from  the 
position  of  rest,  out  to  the  right,  back  through  the  starting  point  to  the  left,  then  back 
to  the  starting  point. 
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(in  the  type  of  galvanometer  considered)  does  not  affect  the  result 
appreciably.  If  /C  is  expressed  in  g-cm^  and  U  in  centimeter- 
d3mes  per  radian,  T  will  be  in  seconds.  The  value  of  K  will  in 
general  not  be  subject  to  modification,  since  changing  the  size  of 
wire  will  not  appreciably  affect  the  mass  of  the  coil,  unless  rela- 
tively coarse  and  fine  wires  are  involved  in  two  coils  tmder  consid- 
eration. In  this  case  the  relatively  large  space  taken  by  the 
insulation  of  the  fine  wire  may  reduce  the  mass  of  the  coil  appre- 
ciably. However,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  coil  is  only  part 
of  the  total,  as  that  of  the  pointer  will  be  quite  appreciable, 
due  to  its  length.  In  general,  then,  one  wotdd  r^ard  K  as  fixed 
for  the  type,  and  would  vary  f/,  the  spring  strength,  tmtil  a  proper 
value  of  T  (say  i  to  1.5  seconds)  was  obtained.  The  value  of  T 
may  be  conveniently  f otmd  by  using  a  stop  watch  to  measure  the 
time  required  for  several  complete  oscillations.  The  value  of  U 
may  be  fotmd'*  by  turning  the  instrument  so  that  the  axis  of 
rotation  is  horizontal,  and  the  pointer  is  also  horizontal  when  in 
its  position  of  maximtun  deflection.  The  pointer  is  brought  to 
this  position  by  a  small  weight  hung  on  it,  such  as  a  piece  of  wire. 
This  weight  is  slid  out  along  the  pointer  tmtil  it  balances  the 
torque  of  the  spring  and  holds  the  pointer  as  described.  Then 
the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  wire  in  grams,  its  distance  from 
the  axis  in  centimeters,  and  the  factor  981,  will  be  the  torque  of 
the  spring  for  fuU  deflection,  expressed  in  cm-d3mes.  The  angle 
corresponding  to  the  given  deflection  may  be  measured  in  any 
convenient  way;  the  value  of  f/,  the  torque  for  one  radian  (57^3) 
may  then  be  computed.  The  preceding  method  of  torque  meas- 
urement is  subject  to  some  errors  (due  to  shifting  of  point  of 
contact  of  pivots  in  jewels,  etc.)  which  are  relatively  greater  as 
the  spring  strength  becomes  smaller,  for  a  given  coil.  A  pendulum 
apparatus  ^  has  recently  been  used  at  this  Bureau  for  the  meas- 
urement of  spring  strength  of  instruments  and  the  torque  of  inte- 
grating meters.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
moving  coil  in  its  normal  position,  with  its  axis  of  rotation  vertical. 

9*  This  metliod  has  been  used  by  the  writer  since  1900;  it  was  described  by  FHedr. 
Janus  in  Elelctrotechnische  Zeitschrift,  vol.  36,  p.  561;  June  15,  1905. 
**  P.  G.  Agnew,  this  Bulletin,  7,  p.  45;  191  z  (Reprint  No.  145). 
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In  order  to  avoid  errors  due  to  pivot  friction,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  ratio  of  torque  (for  a  given  angle)  to  the  weight  of  the 
entire  moving  system  shall  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  a  certain 
value.  According  to  Heinrich  and  Bercovitz, "  the  torque  in 
cm-gm  for  90^  deflection  should  not  be  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  coil  in  grams.  Janus  "  gives  a  considerably  higher 
value,  namely,  17  per  cent,  but  does  not  state  what  angle;  from 
the  context,  it  is  probable  that  90^  is  intended.  The  quality  of 
the  pivots  and  jewels  has  much  to  do  with  the  permissible  limit 
for  this  ratio,  lower  values  of  ratio  being  allowable  for  more  per- 
fect pivots  and  jewels. 

Assuming  that  a  proper  value  of  T  has  been  obtained,  using  a 
spring  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  torque-weight  ratio, 
we  may  consider  the  other  fundamental  constants  of  the  gal* 
vanometer. 

With  the  magnets  on  the  pole  pieces,  if  the  coil  be  coimected  to 
a  very  high  external  resistance  the  damping  due  to  induced  cur- 
rents in  the  coil  is  inappreciable,  and  the  motion  is  still  periodic, 
though  as  at  first,  the  amplitude  continually  grows  less,  due  to 
air  damping,  pivot  friction,  etc.  As  the  resistance  external  to 
the  coil  is  decreased  the  damping  becomes  more  noticeable  and 
the  coil  comes  to  rest  sooner.  Finally,  when  the  sum  of  coil 
resistance  and  external  resistance  reaches  a  particular  value  (the 
*'  critical  resistance '')  the  coil  if  displaced  from  its  position  of  rest 
will  retmn  to  it  without  oscillation.  The  time  required  for  this 
return  is  roughly  equal  to  the  value  of  T  as  previously  defined. 
This  is  the  condition  under  which  moving-coil  galvanometers 
should  be  used  in  order  to  save  time  and  to  be  able  to  work 
with  unsteady  current  supply,  catching  the  readings  at  momentary 
lulls.  We  may  call  this  critical  resistance  R  and  the  coil  resist- 
ance R\ 

The  current  required  to  give  a  deflection  of  one  division  may  be 
detennined  in  any  convenient  way.     If  this  current  /  be  multi- 

*^  Handbuch  der  Elektiotechnik,  vol.  2,  pt.  5,  p.  14.    Published  by  Hirzel,  Leipzig, 
X908. 
"  Elektrotechnische  Zeitschrift,  86,  p.  560;  1905. 
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plied  by  the  critical  resistance  R,  the  product  IR  is  the  voltage 
per  scale  division,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  constants  chosen  at 
the  start,  in  designing  a  deflection  potentiometer.  (See  p.  42 1 , 
eq.  (34) .)  Another  important  constant  of  the  galvanometer  is  if, 
the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which  the  coil  moves.  A 
knowledge  of  the  nimierical  value  of  if  is  not  required  if  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  hold,  the  value  of  T  being  i  to  1.5  seconds,  or, 
if  necessary,  being  brought  to  this  value  by  change  of  springs: 
(j)  R  must  be  from  5  to  10  times  the  coil  resistance  jR';  (2)  R-R' 
must  be  high  enough  to  allow  the  desired  resistance  in  potenti- 
ometer circuits  and  external  accessories;  (3)  IR  must  have  the 
desired  value.  However,  in  general,  one  would  not  find  all  these 
conditions  realized,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  the  value 
of  H  and  to  consider  how  the  galvanometer  performance  will  be 
affected  by  change  of  H.  A  small  test  coil  of  n^  turns,  each  inclos- 
ing a  square  centimeters  area,  may  be  inserted  in  the  air  gap. 
The  test  coil,  a  ballistic  galvanometer  and  the  secondary  winding 
of  a  known  mutual  inductance  are  connected  in  series.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  test  coil  gives  a  ballistic  throw,  d^.  A  direct 
current  is  now  passed  through  the  primary  of  the  mutual  induct- 
ance and  is  adjusted  by  trial  to  a  value  i  such  that  the  reversal 
of  the  current  gives  a  throw  dn  nearly  equal  to  that  given  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  test  coil.  Then  if  M  is  the  value  of  the  mutual 
inductance  in  henrys,  the  value  of  H  in  the  air  gap  is  given  by  the 
expression 

H-.^«i^^Xio«  (36) 

U]  a  til 

If  the  current  in  the  primary  of  M  be  simply  broken  to  get  d,, 
the  factor  2  must  be  omitted  from  the  numerator. 

If  the  ballistic  galvanometer  and  mutual  inductance  are  not 
available,  H  may  be  calculated  from  the  dimensions  of  the  coil, 
the  nmnber  of  turns,  and  the  torque  corresponding  to  a  given 
deflection  produced  by  a  current  i.  Let  JV  =  ninnber  of  turns  in 
the  coil,  b  the  mean  breadth  of  the  coil  (in  the  direction  of  the 
lines  of  force) ,  and  h  the  height  of  the  coil  in  the  magnetic  field, 
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excluding  dead  wire  at  the  ends.     (Dimensions  are  to  be  in  centi- 
meters.)    Then  H  is  given  by  the  formula  •' 

TT     10  X Torque  in  centimeter-dynes  (37) 

NiXbh 
The  denominator  is  the  product  of  the  ampere-turns  by  the  area 
of  the  field  enclosed  by  a  mean  turn. 

To  give  the  proper  value  of  R/R\  namely,  5  to  10,  H  must  be 
equal  to  about  1 500  to  2000,  for  the  usual  form  of  coil."  If  the 
original  value  of  H  must  be  increased,  a  larger  magnet  **  may  be 
used,  or  two  magnets  may  be  used  in  parallel  on  the  same  pole 
pieces.  If  the  area  enclosed  by  the  pole  pieces  is  such  as  to  give 
the  usual  90°  travel  of  the  coil,  the  pole  pieces  may  be  reduced, 
as  usually  such  a  travel  is  not  required  for  the  present  purpose. 
However,  one  should  not  go  too  far  in  this  direction,  as  this  will 
fail  to  give  a  proportionate  increase  in  if,  the  leakage  flux  increas- 
ing rapidly  after  a  certain  point  is  reached.  The  length  of  the 
air  gap  may  be  reduced,  if  this  can  be  done  without  sacrificing 
proper  clearance  for  the  coil.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
reduction  of  area  of  air  gap  will  tend  to  impair  the  permanency 
of  the  magnet,  unless  at  the  same  time  the  length  of  the  air  gap 
be  decreased,  or  the  length  of  the  magnet  increased.  A  formula 
for  this  matter  is  given  by  Heinrich  and  Bercovitz,'*  as  follows: 
If  qf^  is  the  cross  section  of  the  magnet,  l^n  the  length  of  the 
magnet,  qp  the  cross  section  of  the  air  gap,  and  Ip  the  length  of 
the  air  gap,  then  l^/qm  niust  be  greater  than  loolp/qp.  In  the 
usual  bipolar  construction,  Ip  is  equal  to  twice  the  length  of  each 
air  gap,  or,  in  general,  it  is  the  total  length  of  air  gap. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  effects  are  produced  by  varying 
H.    The  critical  resistance  R  for  a  given  coil  and  springs  varies 

^  Priedr.  Janus,  Elektiotedmische  Zeitschrift,  26,  p.  560;  1905.  This  article  on 
''Die  Berechnung  von  Drehspul-MessgerSthen"  contains  a  discussion  of  the  funda- 
mental considerations  in  the  calculation  of  nx>ving  coil  measuring  instruments,  in- 
cluding the  calculation  of  springs  to  provide  a  given  torque. 

**  See  note  8,  p.  422. 

"  Concerning  the  design  of  permanent  magnets,  see  J.  Busch,  Elektrotechnische 
Zeitschrift,  22,  p.  234;  1901. 

^  Handbuch  der  Hlektiotechnik,  vol.  2,  pt.  5,  p.  69. 
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directly  as  the  square  of  H.  The  complete  statement  of  this 
relation  is  given  by  White  in  the  form  '^ 

T 

where  ^1  is  a  nominal  constant  for  a  given  form  of  coil,  but  varies 
slightly  with  the  amount  of  inert  matter  in  the  coil.  The  current 
/  per  scale  division  varies  inversely  as  H;  f roih  this  fact  and 
the  preceding  we  see  that  the  product  IR  varies  directly  as  //. 
Hence  if  volt  sensitiveness  (smallness  of  IR  per  scale  division) 
were  the  only  requirement,  a  large  value  of  H  wotdd  be  a 
disadvantage. 

Taking  RJR\  as  the  desired  value  of  the  resistance  ratio 
(to  have  the  value  10,  if  possible) ,  we  must  change  the  original 
value  //j  to 

where  R^  and  R\  are  the  original  values.  This  will  raise  the 
original  value  I^R^  to 


In  general,  this  value  will  not  be  what  is  desired,  and  we  must 
now  change  the  size  of  wire  in  the  coil  in  accordanct:  with  the 
principle  that  IR  varies  directly  as  the  number  of  turns."  This 
neglects  difference  of  space  factors  of  different  sizes  of  wires,  but 
will  give  a  good  first  approximation,  except  in  passing  to  sizes 
much  finer  or  coarser  than  that  of  the  existing  coil.  Let  the 
desired  value  of  IR  be  denoted  by  /,/?,  and  the  number  of 
turns  of  wire  in  the  original  coil  by  N^;  then  a  new  coil  mtist  be 
substituted  having  JV,  turns,  where 

*'  W.  p.  White,  Every-Day  Problems  of  the  Moving  Coil  Galvanometer,  Physical 
Review,  28,  p.  384;  1906. 

^  If  the  coil  of  A^  turns  is  rewound  to  have  kN  turns,  the  critical  resistance  R 
becomes  k^R,  the  current  per  scale  division  becomes  Ilk,  and  their  product  IR 
becomes  jk//?. 
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If  we  call  the  diameter  (over  insulation)  of  the  wire  on  the  origi- 
nal coil  2?i,  then,  since  the  diameter  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
root  of  the  number  of  ttuns  in  the  coil,  the  new  diameter  will  be 

Giving  RJRi  the  desired  value  10,  we  may  use  this  formula  to 
compute  Z?2;  the  computed  value  must  be  revised  slightly  to  get 
the  nearest  available  commercial  size  (taking  account  of  thickness 
of  insulation).  Then  substitute  the  actual  number  of  turns  the 
new  coil  will  have  as  JV,  in  (39) ,  and  solve  for  the  value  of  RJR^- 
Substituting  this  value  in  (38)  gives  the  numerical  value  of  //, 
which  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  design.  These  computed 
values,  Z?2  suid  H,,  will  give  the  data  from  which  a  coil  may  be 
made  up  and  the  field  strength  changed;  tests  may  then  be  made 
of  this  "first  approximation"  coil  from  which  as  a  new  starting 
point  any  needed  revision  of  values  may  be  made.  The  space 
factor  of  fine  wires  varies  greatly  with  the  size,  and  hence  the 
error  due  to  the  use  of  the  design  equations  (38)  to  (40) ,  which 
n^lect  variation  of  space  factor  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  is 
greatest  when  the  finest  sizes  are  concerned.  Another  practical^ 
limitation  is  encountered  in  the  coarser  sizes,  due  to  the  necessity 
for  an  integral  number  of  layers.  For  example,  the  size  of  wire 
given  by  (40)  may  be  such  tHat  2.6  layers  are  required  in  the 
theoretical  coil;  in  such  a  case  one  would  be  obliged  to  use  two 
layers,  or  enlarge  the  space  in  which  the  coil  moves,  so  as  to  use 
three  layers. 

As  the  error  in  using  any  approximate  equation  is  lessened  by 
reducing  the  relative  amount  of  change  which  is  to  be  made,  it 
will  be  of  advantage  to  compute  //,,  then  raise  the  existing  value 
of  H  to  the  computed  value,  and  determine  the  performance  of  the 
original  coil  in  the  new  field.  This  performance  may  then  be 
used  to  compute  a  revision  of  //„  if  necessary,  when  the  perform- 
ance may  again  be  determined,  and  tised  as  the  basis  for  calcula- 
tion of  a  new  coil.  It  is  easy  to  vary  H  by  changing  the  size  or 
number  of  magnets,  and  by  magnetic  shtmting;  or  one  may  use  as 
a  trial  magnet  an  electromagnet  with  suitable  means  for  deter- 
mining the  value  of  H  (see  pp.  438-439) • 
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One  effect  of  the  poor  space  factor  of  fine  wires  should  be  spe- 
cially mentioned.  The  thickness  of  (silk)  insulation  can  not  be 
reduced  below  a  certain  point,  and  as  the  wire  becomes  finer  the 
amount  of  metal  becomes  relatively  much  less  than  in  a  larger 
size  which  may  have  been  taken  as  a  starting  point  for  design. 
Consequently  the  fine  wire  coil  will  have  an  abnormally  high 
resistance,  which  will  reduce  the  ratio  i?/i?',  and  give  less  resist- 
ance for  use  in  potentiometer  and  accessories  than  would  be 
expected  from  the  performance  of  the  same  galvanometer  with  a 
coarser  coil. 

It  will  be  realized  (by  galvanometer  makers,  at  least)  that  it 
would  be  a  somewhat  difficult  and  expensive  procedure  to  make 
galvanometers  in  quantity,  each  to  have  exactly  a  specified 
critical  resistance,  current  per  scale  division  and  length  of  scale 
division.  For  the  deflection  potentiometer  this  is  not  necessary, 
and  we  will  now  consider  in  what  ways  the  maker  can  have  the 
latitude  which  will  expedite  and  cheapen  the  manufacture  with- 
out sacrifice  of  quality. 

1 .  Use  tested  springs  of  normal  or  slightly  under  normal  strength. 

2.  Use  the  same  type  of  magnet  as  is  used  for  other  standard 
products  made  in  quantity,  so  that  a  good  stock  of  magnets  is 
available  from  which  to  select  (by  test)  magnets  of  nearly  the 
strength  desired  for  galvanometers.  Take  a  magnet  whose  strength 
is  slightly  above  normal  and  reduce  its  strength  by  magnetic 
shunting  until  the  galvanometer  shows  a  critical  resistance  R 
equal  to  or  above  the  normal  and  a  drop  per  scale  division  IR 
within,  say,  lo  per  cent  above  or  below  normal,  using  a  trial  scale 
having  divisions  of  standard  length. 

3.  Using  the  value  of  total  resistance  R  which  gives  critical 
damping  for  the  individual  galvanometer,  make  a  scale  to  fit  it. 
For  this  purpose  the  galvanometer  plus  external  resistance  may 
be  regarded  as  a  voltmeter,  and  the  scale  may  be  laid  out  by 

applying  5,  10,  15 times  the  standard  voltage  per  division 

IRy  to  locate  the  5,  10,  15 division  points.    Care  should 

be  taken  to  make  an  accurately  proportional  scale,  as  there  is  no 
way  to  correct  for  lack  of  proportionality. 

The  reason  for  seleoting  the  springs  of  normal  strength  or  below 
and  the  magnets  of  slightly  over  normal  strength  will  appear  from 
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the  following.  Let  the  spring  strength  (JT)  be  too  great  by  the 
factor  I  +  e,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  coil  and  fittings  being  assumed 
as  not  varying  from  standard.*  To  offset  the  excess  of  spring 
strength  let  the  field  strength  H  be  changed  to  //(i  +/)  which 
will  give  a  value  of  total  critical  resistance  R{i+g),  satisfying 
the  condition  of  normal  voltage  IR  per  scale  division.  We  have 
from  White's  equation  (20  a)  as  quoted  on  page  440,  for  all  quan- 
tities normal, 

C,IPU-^  (41) 

where  C,  is  constant  for  a  given  coil  and  springs.  For  the  case 
of  U  increased  to  f/(i  +e),  etc.,  as  above,  we  have  (making  the 
usual  approximations  for  terms  of  the  form  i  +  a  small  quantity) 

From  this  value  of  R  and  equation  (41)  we  have 

2/-i-9«o  (42) 

The  change  of  spring  strength  and  change  of  magnet  strength  will 
change  the  current  per  scale  division  to  I  (1+^—/).  The  product 
of  this  current  and  /?(i  -f  9)  must  give  the  normal  value  of  IR; 
that  is 

I{i+e^f)R(i+g)^IR 

'*  As  far  as  the  effect  on  the  period  is  concerned,  a  given  percentage  excess  in  K 
can  be  counted  as  the  same  percentage  deficit  in  U.  However,  a  change  of  the  latter 
affects  the  value  of  /  and  JRj  while  a  change  in  K  does  not.  Hence,  in  general,  K 
and  i/U  are  not  equivalent. 

46905**— 12 14 
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whence  i+e—f  +  g—i,  ore— /  +  9«o  (43) 

Combining  equations  (42)  and  (43) , 

2 

(44) 

^  2 

Taking  a  numerical  example:  let  the  springs  be  i  per  cent  too 
strong  (e) ;  then  to  keep  IR  normal,  by  (44)  the  magnet  strength 

must  be  0.5  per  cent  below  normal/  — V  and  the  total  critical 

resistance  i?  must  be  1.5  per  cent  low  (  —  —  )•     Hence  the  spring 

strength  ought  to  be  normal  or  below  to  keep  R  normal  or  above. 
The  current  /  will  be  i  per  cent  stronger  because  of  the  stronger 
springs,  0.5  per  cent  stronger  because  of  the  weaker  magnet;  /  will 
thus  be  1.5  per  cent  greater  than  normal.  The  product  of  this 
greater  /  by  an  /?  1.5  per  cent  below  normal  gives  the  normal  IR. 
Concerning  the  question  of  critical  damping,  we  see  from  the 
equation 

l?  =  CiH»f/-»  (41) 

that  the  right-hand  member  will  be  i  per  cent  low  due  to  the 
magnet  strength  H  being  0.5  per  cent  low,  and  0.5  per  cent  low 
due  to  spring  strength  U  being  i  per  cent  high;  hence  R  will  be 
1.5  per  cent  low,  as  required  by  the  value  of  /  1.5  per  cent  greater 
than  normal. 

It  is  evident  that  other  methods  are  available  for  adjusting  the 
constants  of  the  galvanometer,  such  as  varying  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  coil  by  adjustable  balance  weights,  or  by  adding 
auxiliary  damping  coils  or  rectangles.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  general  method  outlined  in  the  preceding  discussion  is 
likely  to  be  most  economical  of  time  and  most  satisfactory  in  the 
results  accomplished. 

WAsraNGTON,  June  23,  1911. 
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THE  DETERMINATION  OF  TOTAL  SULPHUR  IN  INDIA 

RUBBER 


By  C  £.  Waten  and  J.  B.  Tuttle 


What  may  be  still  described  as  the  usual  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  total  sulphur  in  india  rubber  is  the  one  first  pub- 
lished by  Henriques.*  The  details  of  this  method  are  too  well 
known  to  require  descriftion  here.  In  more  recent  years  other 
methods  have  been  advocated.  Alexander '  used  sodium  peroxide 
to  decompose  the  nitrogen  peroxide  addition-product  of  rubber. 
In  the  same  year  Esch '  recommended  the  use  of  Eschka's  mix- 
ture and  procedure  for  the  determination  of  sulphtu:  in  coal.  He 
also  stated  that  the  sodium-peroxide  method  gives  good  results. 

Wagner  *  published  a  slight  modification  of  the  method  of  Hen- 
riques,  stating  that  much  sulphtir  is  lost  by  volatilization.  He, 
therefore,  made  the  nitric-acid  solution  alkaline  with  sodium 
hydroxide,  transferred  to  a  nickel  crucible,  added  sodium  carbo- 
nate and  then  evaporated  to  dr3niess.  The  oxidation  was  carried 
to  completion  by  heating  in  an  air-bath. 

Pontio'  fused  with  manganese  peroxide  and  a  mixture  of 
sodium  and  potassium  carbonates.  The  results  were  about  o.  i  per 
cent  lower  than  by  the  method  of  Henriques.  For  the  free  sul- 
phur •  he  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  distilled  oflf  the  solvent, 
oxidized  with  alkaline  hydrogen  peroxide,  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  fused  in  a  silver  crucible. 

^  Z.  ftngew.  Chrmie,  12,  pw  90a;  1899. 

t  Gumim-Ztg.,  18,  p.  729;  Z.  angew.  Chemie,  17.  p.  1799;  1904. 

*  Chem.-Ztg.,  28,  p.  aoo;  1904. 

4  Gummi-Ztg..  21,  p.  55a;  Chem.  Abstr.,  1.  p.  1337;  1907. 

*  Caoutchouc  et  GutU-Percha,  6.  p.  3751;  Chem.  Tecfan.  Rep.,  19W;  37a. 
•Caoutchouc  et  Gutta-Percha,  6,  p.  2x94; Chem.  Abstr.,  2,  p.  341a;  x9oft. 
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A  distinct  departure  from  the  usual  methods  is  due  to  Hin- 
richsen,^  who  oxidizes  electrolytically  in  the  presence  of  concen- 
trated or  fuming  nitric  acid. 

Finally,  Hiibener  •  devised  a  method  intended  to  exclude  insolu- 
ble mineral  sulphates.  The  sample  is  boiled  in  a  flask  with  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  for  some  time,  most  of  the  acid  is  evaporated 
off  on  the  steam-bath,  and  the  oxidation  completed  by  means  of 
bromine  and  water. 

One  of  the  present  writers,  having  frequent  occasion  to  deter- 
mine total  sulphiu:  in  rubber,  over  a  year  ago  made  a  nmnber  of 
comparative  tests  of  different  variations  of  the  method  of  Hen- 
riques.  The  results  obtained  with  two  samples  of  rubber  are 
given  below  (I-V).  In  all  cases,  0.50  g  of  rubber  was  taken. 
All  fusions  were  made  over  a  flame  of  gasoline-air  gas.  The  results 
are  given  as  percentages  of  sulphur.  All  reagents  were  tested,  and 
no  determinations  have  been  omitted. 

I.  Warmed  2}i  hours  in  covered  crucible  with  25  cc  cone.  HNO,, 
allowed  to  stand  36  hoturs,  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  added 
Na^COs.KNOa  mixture  and  fused  as  usual. 

Sample        i  i  2  2 

Sulphur    3.39     3.44    3.26     3.22 

II.  Added  HNOj  and  i  cc  Br,  let  stand  36  hotu^  without  pre- 
liminary heating,  evaporated,  etc.,  as  usual. 

Sample        i  i  2  2 

Sulphur    3.40    3.47     3.39    3.27 

III.  The  same  as  II,  but  allowed  to  stand  only  i  hour,  heated 
with  cover  for  2  hoturs,  evaporated  and  fused  as  usual. 

Sample         i  i  2  2 

Sulphur    3.31     3.35     3.04    3.09 

IV.  Only  HNO3  added,  digested  at  once  on  the  steam-bath  for 
2  hotu^,  evaporated  and  fused. 

Sample        11  2  2 

Sulphur    3.17     3.43     3.06     2.93 

»  Chetn.-Ztg..  SS,  p.  735;  1909. 

I  Oiunmi-ZtK.,  84.  pp.  2x3-314;  Analyst,  S6,  pp.  066-867;  X9XO1. 
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V.  Treated  with  i  cc  Br  and  5  cc  H,0,  let  stand  over  night  with- 
out heating,  next  morning  evaporated  off  the  HjO,  added  HNO,, 
digested,  evaporated  and  fused. 

Sample         i  i  2  2 

Sulphur  3.71  3.65  3.37  3.38 
In  an  attempt  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  without  fusion, 
some  determinations  were  made  some  months  later,  without 
a  knowledge  of  Hiibener's  paper.  Half-gram  portions  of  a  sample 
of  medium  hard  rubber  were  digested  with  nitric  acid  in  flasks 
covered  with  watch  glasses.  In  some  cases  bromine  was  added 
after  the  digestion  with  acid  and,  after  standing  half  an  hour, 
water  was  added  and  the  flasks  heated  on  the  steam-bath.  Finally 
the  volume  was  brought  to  about  175  cc,  the  solution  heated, 
filtered,  and  a  little  sodium  hydroxide  added  to  the  filtrate  and 
wash-water.  This  was  then  evaporated  to  dr5mess,  adding  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  toward  the  end,  taken  up  with  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  and  barium  sulphate  precipitated  as 
usual.    The  results  follow: 

VI.  Treated  with  HNO,  alone. 

Sulphiu:     7.76     7.51     7.68     7.96 

VII.  Treated  with  HNO,,  followed  by  Br. 

Sulphur    7.62     7.51     7.93     7.87     7.76 
All  the  precipitates  obtained  under  VI  and  VII  contained  much 

lead. 
After  the  method  of  Hiibener  was  called  to  our  attention  some 

determinations  were  made  on  a  sample  of  hard  rubber  containing 

no  barium. 

VIII.  Hflbener's  method. 

Sulphur    4.79    3.91     5.23    4.02     4.31     4.13 
It  is  evident  that  widely  different  amounts  of  sulphur  must 
have  been  retained  in  the  insoluble  residue  in  the  form  of  lead 
sulphate. 

IX.  Total  sulphur  by  method  of  Henriques. 

Sulphur    8.65     8.70 

X.  Treated  with  HNO3,  followed  by  Br  and  H3O  and  fused  as 
usual. 

Sulphur    8.63     8.62     8.77    8.80    8.72     8.80 
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It  has  recently  been  claimed  by  van*t  Elruys  •  that  when  an 
excess  of  calcium  chloride  over  the  amount  of  sulphuric  add  is 
present,  only  calcitmi  sulphate  is  carried  down  with  the  barium 
sulphate,  and  the  calcium  salt  can  be  converted  into  barium 
sulphate  by  digestion  with  strong  hydrochloric  add,  or  aqua 
regia,  and  barium  chloride.  Several  determinations  were  made 
to  test  this  suggestion. 

XI.  Preliminary  treatment  as  under  X,  subsequent  treatment 
as  suggested  by  van't  Kruys. 

Sulphur    8.73     8.76    8.52     8.46    8.74    8.78     8.75     8.77 
At  this  point,  joint  analyses  of  a  fairly  large  sample  of  rubber 
were  carried  out  by  the  present  writers. 

XII.  Htibener's  method.  The  sulphtu:  in  the  insoluble  residue 
was  determined  by  fusion  with  soda-saltpeter  mixttire,  eirtracting 
the  mdt  with  water,  etc.,  as  usual: 

S  in  original  filtrate  0.91  0.91  0.68  0.79  0.82  0.99  1.52  1.15  1.24 
Sin  insoluble  residue  2.35  2.43  2.54  2.69  2.53  2.36  1.95  2.31  2.21 
Total  sulphur  found  3.26  3.34  3.22  3.48  3.35  3.35  3.47  3.46  3.45 
All  the  predpitates  of  barium  sulphate  from  the  original 
filtrates  were  fotmd  to  contain  lead  when  tested  with  dilute 
ammonium  sulphide. 

XIII.  Treated  with  HNO,,  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  the  add 
driven  oflf  on  the  steam-bath,  i  cc  Br  and  10  cc  H^O  added;  then 
the  H,0  and  excess  of  Br  driven  off  by  heating.  The  residue  was 
mixed  with  soda  and  saltpeter  and  fused  as  usual. 

Sulphur    3.41     3.21 

XIV.  The  same  as  XIII,  but  the  HNO,  not  diiven  off  before 
adding  Br. 

Sulphur    3.60    3.63     3.58     3.63     3.57 

XV.  The  same  as  XIII,  but  treatment  with  Br  omitted. 
Sulphur    3.29    3.49    3.35    3.38    3.55    3.43    3.36    3.58    3.56 

XVI.  Treated  first  with  bromine  and  water,  allowed  to  stand 
over  night  without  heating,  then  Br  and  HjO  driven  off  on  steam- 
bath,  treated  with  HNO,,  etc.,  and  fused. 

Sulphur    3.45     3.47     5.48     3.53     3.49 

XVII.  The  same  as  XVI,  but  excess  Br  and  H,0  not  driven  off 
before  adding  HNO,. 

Sulphur    3.59     3.47     3.64 

*  Zs.  anal.  Ciiftn.,  49,  p.  393;  19x0. 
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XVIII.  The  method  of  Henriques,  except  that  the  HNO,  was 
saturated  with  Br. 

Sulphur  3.66  3.65  3.62  3.73  3.68  3.65  3.69  3.63  3.66  3.71  3.62 

XIX.  The  same  as  XVIII,  but  followed  by  the  treatment 
suggested  by  van't  Kruys. 

Sulphur  3.69  3.73  3.76  3.75 
In  order  to  obtain  a  definite  idea  of  the  variations  caused  by 
differences  in  the  preliminary  treatment  and  in  the  conditions 
imder  which  the  barium  sulphate  is  precipitated,  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  sulphuric  add  was  made.  In  each  of  the  following 
determinations,  a  25-cc  portion  was  taken.  The  weights  of  the 
baritun  sulphate  fotmd  were  calculated  as  percentages  of  sulphur 
in  0.50  g  of  rubber,  in  order  that  the  results  might  be  more  readily 
compared  with  the  determinations  above. 

XX.  Direct  precipitation  with  BaCl,.  The  last  two  determina- 
tions were  made  with  the  addition  of  2  cc  of  i :  i  HCl,  the  first 
six  without  adding  HCl. 

Sidphur    3.11     3.11     3.II     3.11     3.11     3.11     3.10    3.11 

XXI.  Evaporated  oflf  the  water  from  25  cc  of  the  dilute  H,S04, 
added  the  soda-saltpeter  mixture  and  fused  as  usual. 

Sidphur    3.12     3.15     3.12 

XXII.  Like  XXI,  but  added  CaCl,  to  the  solution  of  the  melt 
before  precipitating  BaS04,  and  treated  the  latter  according  to 
van't  Kruys. 

Sulphur    3,22     3.18     3.19 

XXIII.  Like  XXII,  but  did  not  digest  the  precipitated  BaS04 
nor  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  recover  traces  of  dissolved  BaS04. 

Sulphur    3.13    3.12     3.1 1 

XXIV.  Like  XXI,  but  did  not  fuse.  The  solution  was  acidi- 
fied with  HCl. 

Sulphur    3.17    3.19    3.16 

XXV.  Added  250  cc  HjO  and  10  cc  cone.  HCl  to  25  cc  dilute 
H2SO4,  added  BaCl,,  digested  two  hoiurs,  poured  off  the  super- 
natant liquid,  digested  the  BaS04  with  i  cc  of  10  per  cent  BaCl, 
and  15  cc  HCl  (1:1).  Diluted,  filtered,  evaporated  the  combined 
filtrates  to  drjmess  in  platinum,  took  up  with  50  cc  of  slightly 
acidified  H,0  and  collected  the  slight  residue  on  the  same  filter. 

Sulphiu:    3.12     3.10    3. 1 1 
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XXVI.  Exactly  neutralized  NaOH  solution  with  the  dilute 
H2SO4,  using  phenolphthaldn  as  indicator.  After  each  addition 
of  acid,  the  solution  was  heated  in  a  platinum  dish  until  the  pink 
color  no  longer  reappeared.  Then  evaporated  to  drjnaess,  ignited 
gently,  and  weighed  the  NajS04. 

HjSO^  used  (cc) 

Na,S04  found  (g) 

BaSO^  equivalent  to  Na^O^  (g) 

BaSO^  equivalent  to  25  cc  H3SO4  (g) 

Sulphur  (calc.  on  0.5  g  rubber) 


75.56 

75.55 

.2082 

.2080 

.34197 

.34164 

.1131 

.1130 

3." 

3-" 

aHCOg  instead  of  Na 

45.01 

43.48 

.1240 

.1194 

.20367 

.19612 

.1131 

.1128 

3." 

3.10 

HjSO^  used  (cc) 

Na,S04  found  (g) 

BaS04  equivalent  to  Na,S04  (g) 

BaSOi  equivalent  to  25  cc  H^04  (g) 

Sulphur  (calc.  on  0.5  g  rubber) 

In  order  to  test  the  completeness  of  the  oxidation  of  sulphur  by 
means  of  the  nitric  acid-bromine  mixture,  the  following  determina- 
tions were  carried  out. 

XXVIII.  Powdered  sulphur  crystals,  digested  in  the  cold  with 
20  cc  HNOg  and  an  excess  of  Br.  Finally  added  20  cc  H,0  and 
heated  on  the  steam-bath  for  about  two  hottrs.  Then  evaporated 
nearly  to  drjmess,  took  up  with  water,  and  precipitated  with 
BaCl,. 

Sulphur  taken  (g)     0.0483    0.0395    0.0561 
Sulphur  fotmd  (g)       .0481       .0399      .0563 

XXIX.  Powdered  sulphur  crystals  treated  at  the  same  time 
as  some  of  the  samples  of  rubber.  The  exact  methods  are  referred 
to  in  the  table,  the  Roman  numerals  indicating  the  method 
employed. 

Method  I  II           III  IV  V 

Sulphur  taken  (g)  0.0528  0.0619    0.0494  0.0646  0.041 1 

Sulphur  fotmd  (g)  .0485  .0590      .0479  .0595  .0414 

Sulphur,  per  cent  91.84  95.33      96.91  92.13  100.67 
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In  the  determinations  by  methods  I  to  IV,  part  of  the  suiphm- 
was  not  attacked  by  the  nitric  acid,  nor  by  the  soditmi  carbonate 
added  before  making  the  fusion.  Part,  at  least,  of  this  unattacked 
sulphm*  was  seen  to  bum  when  the  fusion  was  made. 

As  stated  above  (XII),  the  baritmi  sulphate  precipitates  repre- 
senting soluble  sulphates,  etc.,  in  the  Htibener  method,  were 
found  to  contain  lead.  Lead  sulphate  dissolves  sUghtly,  and  is, 
besides,  partially  decomposed  by  water,  hydrobromic  and  nitric 
acids,  etc.*®  In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  amotmt  of  barium 
sulphate  to  be  expected  to  result  from  the  decomposition  and 
solution  of  lead  sulphate  imder  the  conditions  of  the  Hiibener 
method,  some  determinations  were  made.  Lead  sulphate  was 
first  prepared  by  precipitation  from  a  hot,  dilute  nitric-add 
solution  of  lead  nitrate  by  means  of  a  hot,  dilute  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid.  It  settled  rapidly  as  a  coarse-grained  powder, 
which  was  washed  by  decantation  with  hot  water,  then  in  a  Gooch 
crucible  with  hot  water,  followed  by  strong  alcohol.  It  was  then 
dried  in  an  air-bath. 

In  the  first  experiments  it  was  treated  with  hot  water,  and  the 
amount  of  barium  sulphate  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  wa^ 
calculated  as  percentage  of  sulphur  in  0.50  g  rubber. 

XXX.  Washed  0.200-gram  portions  of  PbS04  on  filters. 
Each  time  250  cc  hot  water  was  used.  The  filtrates  were  slightly 
acidified  with  HCl,  and  precipitated  with  BaCl^. 

Sulphur    0.24    0.25 

These  precipitates  contained  only  traces  of  lead. 

XXXI.  Treated  0.200-gram  portions  of  PbS04  according  to 
Hiibener's  method,  slightly  modified.  Treated  with  13  cc  cone. 
HNOg,  evaporated  practically  to  dryness  on  the  steam-bath,  added 
50  cc  H,0,  and  0.5  cc  Br  and  2  cc  of  dilute  HNO,  (1:4).  Heated, 
filtered,  and  washed  with  about  200  cc  of  hot  water.  Then  pre- 
cipitated with  BaCl,. 

Sulphur    0.73    0.80    0.57 

These  precipitates  contained  a  little  lead. 

<*  Kolb:  Dinsl.  poL  J..  SW,  p.  968.    Ditte:  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy*.  [5],  14,  p.  190. 
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From  these  determinations  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  sulphur  found  as  soluble  sulphate  under  XII 
must  have  come  from  the  solution  and  decomposition  of  lead  sul- 
phate first  formed  when  the  rubber  was  attacked  by  nitric  acid. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hillebrand,  four  determinations  were 
made  of  the  amount  of  lead  carried  down  with  the  barium  sul- 
phate precipitated  in  the  usual  way  from  the  aqueous  extract  of 
the  fusion  mass.  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of 
sodium  carbonate,  some  lead  goes  into  solution.  The  preliminary 
treatment  was  according  to  XVIII,  and  3  g  of  rubber  instead  of 
0.50  g  was  taken  each  time. 

XXXII.  After  ftision,  the  melts  were  dissolved  in  water.  To 
each  of  the  first  two  there  was  added  2  g  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
in  order  to  decompose  any  alkali  plumbate.  The  solutions  were 
heated  on  the  steam-bath  for  one  and  one-half  hours  and  then 
filtered  from  the  insoluble.  After  acidifying  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  barium  sulphate  was  precipitated  in  the  usual  way. 

1234 
BaSO^  found  (g)        0.5379    0.5395    0.5437    0.5417 
Sulphur  (per  cent)     3.69        3.71         3.73        3.72 

The  barium  sulphate  precipitates  were  then  mixed  with  soda 
and  potash  and  fused.  The  melts  were  dissolved  in  water,  filtered, 
and  the  residues  washed  with  hot,  very  dilute  sodium  carbonate 
solution.  The  residues  of  barium  carbonate  and  lead  oxide  were 
then  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  the  lead  precipitated 
from  the  cold  solutions  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  After  standing 
over  night  in  stoppered  flasks,  the  precipitates  of  lead  sulphide 
were  filtered  oflF,  washed,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  finally  con- 
verted into  sulphate  by  evaporating  down  in  porcelain  crucibles 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  gently  igniting. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

PbSO^  found  (g) 

0.0086 

0.0071 

0.0040 

0.0045 

Equivalent  to  BaSO^  (g) 

0.0066 

0.0055 

0.0031 

0.0035 

Corrected  BaSO^  (g) 

0.5359 

0.5379 

0.5428 

0.5407 

Corrected  sulphur  (per  cent) 

3.68 

369 

3-73 

371 

WaSers 
TuUU 
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It  is  quite  evident  from  these  figures  that  although  notable 
quantities  of  lead  sulphate  are  carried  down  with  the  barium  sul- 
phate, the  correction  in  the  percentage  of  sulphur  is  negligible. 

The  filtrates  from  the  original  precipitates  were  treated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  gave  slight  precipitates.  The  alkaline 
filtrates  from  the  barium  carbonate  and  lead  oxide  were  tested 
with  ammonitun  sulphide  and  became  brown.  The  next  day 
there  was  a  slight  film  of  a  dark  color  pn  the  bottom  of  each  of  the 
beakers  in  which  these  solutions  were  tested.  This  was  probably 
a  mixttire  of  small  amotmts  of  lead  and  iron  sulphides.  In  all 
the  solutions  tested,  as  well  as  in  the  actual  determinations  of 
lead  sulphate,  greater  amotmts  of  lead  were  foimd  in  i  and  2, 
which  had  been  treated  with  bicarbonate.  Apparently  at  the 
temperature  of  the  steam-bath  the  lead  bicarbonate  probably 
formed  was  not  decomposed. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Treatment  of  the  rubber  with  nitric  acid  alone  gives  low  results. 
(Compare  XV  with  XVIII.)  This  is  probably  largely  due  to  loss 
of  free  sulphur,  since  nitric  acid  alone  does  not  completely  oxidize 
sulphur  to  sulphuric  acid  in  the  length  of  time  ordinarily  taken 
for  a  determination. 

The  Hfibener  method  can  not  be  employed  in  the  presence  of 
mineral  fillers  which  tend  to  form  insoluble  sulphates.  This 
applies  especially  to  barium  carbonate  and  litharge. 

A  comparison  of  XX  to  XXVII  shows  that  the  fusion  method 
gives  results  very  close  to  those  obtained  by  direct  precipitation 
and  by  neutralization.  The  van't  Kruys  method  gives  high 
results. 

The  best  results  seem  to  be  obtained  bv  the  use  of  method 
XVIII,  according  to  which  the  rubber  is  decomposed  by  means  of 
nitric  acid  saturated  with  bromine. 

Washington,  July  19,  191 1. 
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L  INTRODUCTION 

In  the  choice  of  a  bridge  method  for  the  measurement  of  a 
given  inductance  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  accotmt  not  only  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  inductance  in  question  but  also  the 
value  of  the  associated  resistance.  That  is,  the  determining 
factor  is  the  ratio  of  the  inductance  to  the  resistance,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  designated,  the  time  constatU  of  the  coil,  rather  than  the 
value  of  the  inductance  alone. 

The  use  of  Anderson's  method  for  the  precise  measurement  of 
the  inductance  of  coils  having  a  time  constant  of  the  order  of 
0.00 1  second  or  greater  has  been  treated  at  length  in  a  previous 
article  of  this  Bulletin.*  Owing  to  the  increasing  precision  de- 
manded in  electrical  standardization,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important  to  be  able  to  meastwe  the  inductance  of  coils 
having  time  constants  of  much  smaller  value.  For  example, 
there  may  be  cited  the  meastu-ement  of  the  small  residual  induc- 
tances of  so-called  noninductive  resistance  coils  or  of  multipliers 
for  voltmeter  circuits.  For  such  measurements  the  ordinary 
methods  for  the  determination  of  inductance  are  more  or  less 
inapplicable  or  reqture  extensive  modification. 

A  good  deal  of  time  has  accordingly  been  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  with  the  result  that  methods  have 
been  developed  which  are  capable  of  giving  results  of  a  good 
degree  of  precision  for  time  constants  as  small  as  lo"^  second, 
such,  for  example,  as  that  of  a  resistance  of  100  ohms  having  an 
inductance  of  a  hundredth  of  a  milUhenry.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
presentation  of  these  methods  and  a  discussion  of  the  sotu-ces  of 
error  wiU  be  useful  in  stimulating  interest  in  the  subject  and  in 
calling  attention  to  the  errors  which  may  arise  from  the  use,  with- 
out test,  of  apparatus  supposed  to  be  free  from  inductance. 

PRELIMINART  NOTIONS 

In  addition  to  the  effect  of  the  inductance  in  causing  the  current 
in  a  given  coil  to  lag  behind  the  electromotive  force  impressed  at 
its  terminals,  there  has  to  be  taken  into  account  the  influence  of 
the  capacity  between  the  adjacent  turns  of  wire  and  the  capacity 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  coil  with  respect  to  the  earth.    These 

1  Bosa  and  Orover,  this  Bulletin,  1,  p.  2Q1;  1905.    Reprint  No.  14. 
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capacity  effects  give  rise  to  a  phase  angle  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  occasioned  by  the  inductance.  The  resulting 
phase  angle  will,  therefore,  be  in  one  or  the  other  direction, 
according  as  the  effect  of  the  inductance  or  that  of  the  capacity 
preponderates. 

It  is  convenient,  in  so  far  as  its  effect  on  the  phase  angle  is 
concerned,  to  regard  the  capacity  as  equivalent  to  a  negative 
inductance.  For  the  ideal  case  of  a  capacity  concentrated  between 
the  terminals  of  a  coil,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  phase  angle 
between  current  and  impressed  electromotive  force  is  propor- 
tional to  L  —  CR}  (where  i?,  L,  and  C  are,  respectively,  the  resist- 
ance, inductance,  and  capacity  of  the  coil),  and  the  cturent  lags 
or  leads  according  as  this  quantity  is  positive  or  negative. 

In  the  case  of  a  simple  biiilar  winding,  the  capacity  between  the 
wires  is  imiformly  distributed,  and  the  resultant  phase   angle 

depends  on  the  value  of  L  — CR^,  where  C  is  the  capacity  which 

would  be  measured  between  the  wires  if  they  were  entirely  dis- 
connected from  one  another. 

In  an  actual  coil  the  effect  of  the  capacity  between  the  wires 
and  to  earth  can  not  in  general  be  calculated.  We  may,  however, 
speak  of  the  effective  inductance  of  the  coil,  meaning  thereby  that 
inductance  which  would,  at  the  same  frequency,  produce 
the  observed  phase  angle.  According  to  this  definition  the 
effective  inductance  U  is  connected  with  the  measured  phase 
angle  <p  (which  may  be  positive  or  negative)  by  the  equation 

tan  9>  =  ^-5->  where  /)  =  2w  times  the  frequency,  U  being  taken 

positive  when  the  current  lags  behind  the  impressed  electromotive 
force. 

It  is  also  often  convenient,  when  the  resistance  is  large,  to  re- 
gard the  actual  coil  as  replaced  by  an  equivalent  'bifilar  winding, 
having  the  same  resistance,  zero  inductance,  and  a  distributed 
capacity  C  of  such  a  value  that  the  phase  angle,  calculated  by 
the  formula  tan  9?  =  —  pC^R/3,  is  equal  to  the  observed  phase  angle 
of  the  coil. 

56109° — 12 a 
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In  the  case  of  low-resistance  coils,  the  meastired  phase  angle 
is  positive  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  capacity  effect  is  negli- 
gible. Since,  however,  the  change  in  phase  angle,  due  to  a 
given  capacity,  is,  as  shown  above,  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  resistance  associated  with  it,  it  is  easy  to  understand  .that  in 
coils  of  high  resistance  the  capacity  becomes  the  predominating 
factor. 

Hence,  the  problem  of  the  measm-ement  of  the  effective  induc- 
tance of  a  I -ohm  coil,  having  a  time  constant  of  io~*  second,  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  determination  of  the  effective 
inductance  of  a  lo  coo-ohm  coil  having  the  same  value  of  time 
constant.  In  the  case  of  the  i-ohm  coil,  the  inductance  of  all  lead 
wires  must  be  allowed  for  or  eliminated,  and  the  mutual  inductance 
of  one  bridge  arm  on  another  must  be  shown  to  be  negUgible,  or  a 
correction  applied.  In  the  measurement  of  the  loooo-ohm  coil, 
however,  although  the  inductances  of  all  ordinary  lead  wires  and 
the  mutually  inductive  effects  of  the  various  bridge  arms  may  be 
regarded  as  of  negligible  importance,  all  capacities  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  bridge  and  to  earth,  even  though  no  greater 
than  a  few  milUonths  of  a  microfarad,  may  produce  a  meastuable 
effect  on  the  balance  of  the  bridge. 

The  work,  therefore,  divides  itself  logically  into  two  sectionSi 
which  will  be  sepsu-ately  treated — ^first,  methods  for  the  meas- 
urement of  the  effective  inductance  of  coils  of  small  time  constant 
and  small  resistance  (i  ohm  or  thereabouts) ;  and,  second,  methods 
adapted  to  coils  having  small  time  constant,  and  resistances 
greater  than  about  looo  ohms.  Coils  of  intermediate  values  of 
resistance  may  be  treated  by  modifications  (which  will  readily 
suggest  themselves)  of  these  methods  for  extreme  values. 

n.  HISTORICAL 

The  various  methods  which  have  been  previously  employed  for 
the  measurement  of  the  inductances  of  coils  having  small  time 
constants,  may  be  roughly  grouped  into  four  classes,  which  will 
be  briefly  reviewed  below.  However,  the  papers  mentioned  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  Ust  which  has  been  consulted. 
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Potentiometer  methods. — In  1909  Orlich*  published  an  electrom- 
eter method  for  determining  the  difference  in  inductance  of  two 
conductors,  canying  the  same  current,  the  standard  of  reference 
being  a  rectangular  hsx,  whose  inductance  was  calculated  from 
its  dimensions.  This  method,  which  is  especially  well  adapted  to 
small  resistances  of  high  current-carrying  capacity,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, those  provided  with  potential  terminals,  gave  an  accuracy 
of  about  I  per  cent  with  coils  having  a  resistance  of  0.001  ohm 
and  inductances  of  the  order  of  10  cm. 

Resonance  methods. — ^Taylor  *  measured  very  small  inductances  by 
a  substitution  method  in  a  resonating  circuit.  Two  parallel  wires 
with  a  movable  contact  served  as  a  standsu-d,  the  inductance  being 
calculated  from  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  wires  and  their  dis- 
tance apart.  He  confined  himself  entirely  to  coUs  of  small  resist- 
ances, an  acctu*acy  of  a  few  per  cent  being  obtained  with  time  con- 
stants of  about  io~*  second. 

Dynamometer  methods. — ^A  number  of  electrodjmamometer  meth- 
ods have  been  devised  for  the  meastu-ement  of  small  inductances, 
their  essential  diflferences  lying,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  means 
employed  for  compensating  the  change  in  phase  produced  by  the 
insertion  of  the  imknown  coil  into  the  circuit. 

For  example,  in  the  method  of  Blondel  *,  who  used  a  simple  elec- 
trod3ntiamometer  and  two  phase  cturents,  the  inductance  to  be 
measiu^  is  made  to  depend  on  the  value  of  a  known  inductance 
or  a  known  resistance,  or  on  both. 

Martienssen*  employed  a  special  electrodynamometer  with  a 
suspended  metal  cylinder  as  moving  system,  and  restored  the 
original  adjustment  of  the  circuits  for  zero  torque  on  the  cylinder 
(disttu*bed  by  the  introduction  of  the  imknown  coil)  by  varying 
the  resistance  in  the  circuit  of  an  auxiliary  field  coil.  The  induc- 
tance of  the  coil  to  be  measured  was  thus  made  to  depend  on  a 
known  mutual  inductance  and  a  ratio  of  two  resistances. 

In  none  of  these  d3mamometer  methods,  however,  does  any 

*  Zs.  ffir  Iiutk.,  29,  p.  241;  1909. 

*  Pliys.  Rev.,  !•,  p.  273;  1904. 

*  Eel.  Elect.,  21,  p.  Z39;  Z899. 

ft  Ann.  der  Phys.,  67,  p.  95;  1899. 
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high  degree  of  accuracy  seem  to  have  been  obtained  with  coik  of 
very  small  time  constant. 

Bridge  methods, — Essentially  two  bridge  methods  have  been 
employed,  namely,  (a)  Maxwell's  method  for  the  comparison  of 
two  incfuctances  •,  and  (6)  Maxwell's  method  for  the  comparison 
of  an  inductance  with  a  capacity'  together  with  Anderson's  modi- 
fication* of  the  same.  In  most  cases  alternating  current  of  fre- 
quencies ranging  from  256  to  3000  cycles  have  been  used,  although 
La  Rosa*  obtained  a  satisfactory  sensibility  using  direct  ctirrent. 

Wien  and  Prerauer  *®,  using  the  method  for  the  comparison  of 
two  inductances,  measured  inductances  as  small  as  500  cm  by  in- 
direct comparison  with  an  absolute  standard  of  one  milUhenry, 
through  auxiliary  standards  of  intermediate  values,  obtaining 
an  acciu"acy  of  about  i  per  cent  with  time  constants  of  about 
ID"*  second. 

In  a  low-inductance  bridge  such  as  was  used  by  them,  the  simple 
relation  derived  by  Maxwell  no  longer  holds,  but  the  inductances 
of  all  the  arms  of  the  bridge  must  be  taken  into  accoimt,  and  the 
method  becomes  increasingly  inconvenient  and  subject  to  error 
as  the  time  constant  is  smaller. 

To  obviate  this  diflficulty,  an  important  modification  was  intro- 
duced by  Giebe  ",  who  showed  that,  if  relatively  large  inductances 
be  inserted  in  the  ratio  arms  of  the  bridge,  the  formula  of  Maxwell 
is  subject  to  only  a  sUght  correction,  which  may  be  determined 
experimentally.  Thus  he  was  able  to  measure,  with  a  good 
degree  of  accuracy,  inductances  of  the  order  of  500  cm  and  with 
time  constants  as  small  as  io~*  second.  Here,  again,  the  induc- 
tance to  be  meastu'ed  is  made  to  depend  on  a  standard,  whose 
value  can  be  calculated  from  its  dimensions. 

The  method  of  comparing  an  inductance  with  a  capacity  has 
been  used  to  measure  the  effective  inductance  of  resistance  coils  of 
the  order  of  1000  ohms,  by  Taylor  and  WilUams  "  and  by  Brown.^* 

*  Blect.  and  Mag.,  vol.  a,  art.  757. 
'  Elect,  and  Mag.,  vol.  9,  art.  778. 

*  Phil.  Mag.,  81,  p.  339:  1891. 

*  Atti  della  R.  Accad.  dd  Line;  June  j,  1905. 
*•  Wicd.  Ann.,  68,  p.  773;  1894. 

11  Ann.  der  Phys.,  24,  p.  941;  2907. 
M  Phys.  Rev.,  26,  p.  4x7;   2908. 
^  Phys.  Rev..  89,  p.  369;  1909. 
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In  both  cases  the  unknown  coil  was  compared,  by  substitution, 
with  a  standard  of  the  same  nominal  resistance.  The  looo-ohm 
standard,  employed  by  Brown,  was  made  by  stretching  two 
German  silver  wires  parallel  to  one  another,  and  at  such  a  dis- 
tance apart  that  the  calculated  inductance  and  capacity  eflfects 
were  balanced. 

in«  MEASUREMENT    OF   THE    INDUCTANCE  OF  COILS  OF 

LOW  RESISTANCE 

Attention  has  already  been  called  the  fact  that  the  direct 
measurement  of  the  inductance  of  coils  of  small  resistance  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  necessity  for  knowing  the  inductances 
of  all  lead  wires  and  auxiliary  resistance  coils  and  the  mutual 
inductances  between  the  various  arms  of  the  bridge.  In  the 
case  of  coils  having  relatively  large  time  constants  these  difficulties 
may  in  part  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  method  of  difference.  The 
bridge  is  successively  balanced  with  the  tmknown  coil  in  place 
and  with  the  coil  removed,  the  change  in  balance  giving  a  meastu"e 
of  the  required  inductance.  For  the  success  of  this  method  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  inductance  of  the  resistance 
coils,  which  must  be  added  to  compensate  for  the  resistance  of  the 
coil,  as  well  as  the  inductance  of  the  conductor  used  for  closing 
the  gap  left  by  the  coil  on  its  removal. 

The  ideal  method  of  procedtu-e  is  to  meastu-e  the  tmknown  coil 
by  a  method  of  substitution,  using  a  standard  of  exactly  the  same 
resistance  as  the  unknown,  but  of  such  a  form  as  to  allow  its 
inductance  to  be  calculated  from  its  dimensions,  and  in  so  far  as 
was  found  possible  the  methods  here  employed  were  made  to 
conform  to  this  condition.  The  preparation  of  absolute  standards 
for  these  measurements  and  the  method  of  measuring  the  induc- 
tance of  the  small  variable  resistance  used  in  balancing  the  bridge 
will  be  separately  treated  below. 

1.  METHODS  USED 

a.  Anderson's  method. — The  standard  having  been  inserted  in 
the  Q  arm  of  the  bridge,  Fig.  i ,  the  bridge  is  balanced  by  alter- 
nately varying  the  resistance  r  and  the  resistance  Q'  in  the  Q  arm, 
external  to  the  standard.  To  obtain  balance  with  a  convenient 
value  of  r,  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  a  small  auxiliary  inductance 
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in  series  with  the  standard.  Balance  having  been  obtained,  the 
unknown  is  substituted  for  the  standard,  and,  everjrthing  else 
being  left  untouched,  the  bridge  is  again  balanced  by  varying  r 


Fig.  1  — Anderson*  s  Bridge 

and  Q'.  If  the  observed  changes  in  r  and  Q'  be  denoted,  respec- 
tively, by  Jr  and  JQ,  and  if  ^/  be  the  change  in  inductance  corre- 
sponding to  JQ,  the  difference  in  inductance,  ^L,  between  the 
unknown  and  the  standard  is  given  by  the  relation 

JL^2CS  .  Jr-Jl  (i) 

Since  Jl  is  a  correction,  it  should  be  made  as  small  as  possible, 
which  is  the  reason  for  using  a  standard  whose  resistance  is 
adjusted  to  be  closely  equal  to  that  of  the  tmknown.  Care  must, 
of  course,  be  taken  to  take  into  accotmt  the  algebraic  signs  of  Jr 
and  Jl. 

In  order  that  ^r  may  be  as  large  as  possible  in  any  given  case, 
C  and  S  should  be  made  small.  Reducing  C,  however,  tends  to 
reduce  the  sensitiveness  of  the  setting  of  the  bridge.  There  is, 
however,  rather  a  wide  latitude  allowable  in  the  choice  of  the 
bridge  constants. 

6.  Use  of  variable  capacity, — For  coils  having  a  very  small 
inductance,  it  is  often  advantageous  to  omit  the  resistance  r  in 
the  bridge  and  to  obtain  a  balance  by  adjusting  the  capacity 
instead.  This  is  a  special  modification  of  Maxwell's  method  for 
comparing  an  inductance  with  a  capacity. 

If  jJC  denote  the  change  in  the  capacity  necessary  to  obtain  a 
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balance,  when  the  unknown  coil  is  substituted  for  the  standard, 
the  difference  in  inductance  between  the  unknown  and  the  standard 
is  given  by  the  equation 

JL=PS  '  JC-JL  (2) 

The  variation  of  C  is  conveniently  obtained  by  means  of  a  cali- 
brated variable  air  condenser. 

In  case  the  two  above  methods  are  combined,  it  is  about  as  easy 
to  obtain  JL  from  the  two  values  of  L  as  to  use  the  formula  for 
JL.    {See  Example  i  below.) 

c.  Use  of  a  variable  inductance. — If  a  calibrated  variable  induc- 
tance of  suitable  range  is  at  hand,  it  may  be  used,  in  series  with 
the  standard  of  reference,  in  one  of  the  arms  of  a  simple  Maxwell's 
bridge  for  comparing  two  inductances.     Then 

JL-^U-U-Jl  (3) 

where  L^  is  the  reading  of  the  variable  inductance  with  the 
standard  in  the  bridge  and  L  ^  the  reading  with  the  tmknown. 

For  the  caUbration  of  the  variable  inductance  one  of  the  fore- 
going methods  was  used. 

2.  APPARATUS 

The  current  for  the  measurements  at  low  frequencies  was  taken 
from  a  one-half  kilowatt  generator,  driven  by  a  motor  which  was 
supplied  from  a  storage  battery.  The  frequency  of  the  cturent 
was  about  100  cycles  per  second,  the  exact  value  being  determined 
by  the  natural  period  of  the  Ruben's  vibration  galvanometer, 
used  to  determine  the  point  of  balance  of  the  bridge.  The  imped- 
ance of  the  galvanometer  being  considerably  larger  than  the 
impedance  of  the  other  arms  of  the  bridge,  it  was  found  advan- 
tageous to  use  a  step-up  transformer  in  the  galvanometer  circuit. 
With  a  3:1  ratio  on  a  600- watt  transformer  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  bridge  setting  was  a  little  more  than  doubled. 

The  high  frequencies,  200  to  3000  cycles,  were  obtained  from 
an  alternator  with  two  stationary  annatiu"es  and  revolving  fields, 
capable  of  giving  4.5  amperes  at  no  volts  at  frequencies  of  600 
or  3000  cycles  per  second.  By  varjdng  the  speed  of  the  driving 
fnotor  a  range  of  frequencies  from  200  to  3000  cycles  may  be 
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obtained.  In  the  absence  of  a  vibration  galvanometer  adapted 
to  these  frequencies,  a  low-resistance  telephone  served  as  indicat- 
ing instrument  in  balancing  the  bridge,  a  procediu"e  which  was 
allowable  in  the  present  instance,  since  the  conditions  for  balance, 
in  the  bridge  methods  used,  are  sensibly  independent  of  the 
frequency. 

Inasmuch  as  the  change  in  the  total  impedance  due  to  a  given 
small  change  of  inductance  becomes  more  important  with  increas- 
ing frequency,  the  sensibihty  of  the  bridge  should  be  greater  at 
the  higher  frequencies  than  at  the  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sensibility  of  the  ear  begins  to  decrease  for  sounds  of  frequencies 
much  above  looo  per  second,  and,  in  addition,  the  natiu"al  periods 
of  vibration  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  telephone  have  an  appreciable 
eflfect  on  the  position  of  the  observed  frequency  for  maximtmi 
sensitiveness.  Thus,  for  example,  wth  one  of  the  telephones  used, 
the  maximtun  sensitiveness  of  the  bridge  was  reached  with  a  fre- 
quency of  about  1500  and  had  fallen  oflf  greatly  at  3000.  With 
the  other  telephone,  on  the  contrary,  the  maximmn  sensitiveness 
probably  lies  somewhat  above  3000  cycles  per  second.  In  both 
cases  the  telephone  became  silent  when  the  balance  point  of  the 
bridge  was  reached,  no  trouble  being  experienced  from  higher 
harmonics.  This  does  not,  however,  necessarily  point  to  any  very 
high  degree  of  purity  of  the  emf  wave  employed,  since  the  eflfect 
of  the  reduced  sensibility  of  the  ear  for  these  very  high  frequencies 
is  to  largely  diminish  the  effective  ampUtude  of  the  harmonics 
relatively  to  that  of  the  fundamental. 

3.  CALIBRATION  OF  TH£  SMALL  VARIABLE  RESISTANCE 

In  the  ideal  substitution  method  the  resistances  of  the  imknown 
and  the  standard  would  be  exactly  equal,  and  it  would  be  merely 
necessary  to  provide  means  in  the  bridge  for  varying  the  induc- 
tance without  any  accompanying  change  in  the  resistance.  Since, 
however,  the  desired  degree  of  approximation  of  the  resistances  of 
imknown  and  standard  is  often  difficult  of  attainment,  it  is  desir- 
able to  devise  means  for  changing  the  resistance  without,  at  the 
same  time,  appreciably  changing  the  inductance,  in  order  that  thp 
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correction  ^l  in  equations  1,2,  and  3  may  be  kept  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. The  problem  of  obtaining  change  in  inductance  vdth  a 
constant  resistance  has  been  successftdly  solved  in  a  number  of 
existing  forms  of  variable  inductances.  The  reverse  problem  of 
obtaining  variation  of  resistance  with  a  constant  inductance  is 
not  so  easy  of  solution. 

An  obvious  method  for  doing  this  is  to  prepare  resistances  of 
simple  forms,  having  small  but  calculable  inductances,  one  of  the 
units  being  provided  with  a  sliding  contact  to  allow  of  a  con- 
tinuous variation  of  resistance  in  balancing  the  bridge.  It  is, 
however,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  construct  a  slide  wire  with 
a  contact  resistance  suflficiently  constant  to  be  satisfactorily 
employed  in  one  arm  of  a  low-resistance  bridge.  Further,  the 
variation  of  the  resistance  in  steps,  with  a  negUgible  resultant 
change  in  the  inductance,  may  be  carried  out  more  simply  as 
follows: 

Links  are  prepared  of  two  metals  of  widely  different  specific 
conductivities  (for  example,  copper  and  manganin),  the  wires 
being  drawn  through  the  same  die  so  as  to  have  the  same  diam- 
eter, and  cut  and  bent  so  as  to  have,  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
same  form  and  dimensions.  It  is  easy  to  so  determine  the  length 
that  the  resistances  of  the  copper  and  the  manganin  links  shall 
differ  by.  some  convenient  value,  such  as  o.  i  ohm.  Mercury  cups 
are  arranged  so  that  any  link  may  be  placed  in  the  circuit  in  the 
same,  perfectly  definite,  position  as  any  other,  and  with  the  ends 
of  the  wire  dipping  into  the  merctuy  just  sufficiently  to  make 
contact.  If  now,  for  example,  one  of  the  copper  links  be  replaced 
by  a  manganin  link,  the  resistance  in  circuit  is  increased  by  o.i 
ohm,  but  since  one  link  has  exactly  the  same  dimensions  and 
occupies  exactly  the  same  position  in  the  circuit  as  the  other,  the 
change  of  inductance,  even  with  a  considerable  skin  effect,  is 
entirely  negligible. 

To  provide  the  necessary  means  for  obtaining  a  continuous 
variation  of  the  resistance  over  a  range  of  one-tenth  ohm,  a  sUght 
modification  of  the  form  of  variable  mercury  resistance"  designed 

^^  Phys.  Rev.,  S8,  p.  6x4, 19x1;  and  88,  p.  ais,  1911, 
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by  Dr.  F.  Wenner  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Dellinger  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  was  employed.  Two  straight  glass  tubes,  one  having 
approximately  ten  times  the  cross  section  of  the  other,  were  joined 
together  as  a  U-tube  and  moimted  vertically.  The  system  was 
then  filled  with  mercury  up  to  the  copper  terminals,  which  extended 
into  small  glass  cups  blown  on  the  end  of  each  tube,  to  prevent 
any  overflow  of  the  mercury.  To  obtain  the  variation  of  resist- 
ance two  copper  wires  are  selected,  of  such  diameter  that  each 
shall  closely  fill  the  cross  sectjon  of  its  respective  tube.  Owing 
to  the  greatly  superior  conductivity  of  the  copper,  it  effectively 
short  circuits  that  portion  of  the  mercury  column  into  which  it 
dips.  The  larger  tube  serves  for  the  finer  adjustment  of  the 
resistance. 

This  form  of  variable  resistance  has  shown  itself  eminently  satis- 
factory for  the  present  purpose.  Whereas,  with  a  carefully  con- 
structed slide-wire  resistance  in  series  with  a  total  resistance  of  i 
ohm  in  the  bridge  arm,  the  fluctuations  of  the  current  were  so 
Isu'ge  and  erratic  that  no  close  settings  of  the  bridge  could  be  made, 
the  mercury  variable  was,  on  the  contrary,  free  from  all  fluctua- 
tions of  resistance  as  great  as  one  htmdred-thousandth  of  an  ohm, 
only  a  small  steady  drift  of  resistance,  due  to  temperature  changes, 
being  noted. 

The  mercury  variable  offers  a  further  valuable  advantage,  in 
that  its  inductance  changes  only  very  slightly  as  the  resistance  is 
varied.  If  the  copper  wires  could  be  made  exactly  to  fill  the 
cross  section  of  their  tubes,  the  inductance  would,  with  ctirrents 
of  low  frequency,  be  sensibly  independent  of  the  position  of  the 
wires.  Since,  however,  this  condition  is  only  approximately 
realized,  it  is  necessary  to  calibrate  the  instrument.  This  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  copper  and  manganin  links  of  suitable 
lengths  as  described  above.  As  a  result  of  this  calibration  it  was 
found  that  the  change  of  inductance  is  practically  linear,  the 
changes  in  inductance  corresponding  to  the  entire  ranges  of  the 
fine  and  coarse  adjustments,  being  only  about  12  and  7X10"* 
henrys,  respectively.  Since  it  is  often  mmecessary  to  make  any 
considerable  changes  in  the  fine  adjustment  when  balancing  the 
bridge,  the  more  considerable  source  of  variation  of  the  inductance 
may  usually  be  avoided. 
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It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  use  of  such  a  variable  is  not 
confined  to  currents  of  low  frequencies,  since  it  is  possible  by  cal- 
culation to  correct  the  calibration  with  all  the  accuracy  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  skin  effect. 

4.  STANDARDS  OF  REFERENCE 

The  forms  of  standards  for  use  in  the  substitution  method  which 
most  readily  suggest  themselves  are  parallel  wires,  rectangles,  and 
circles. 

The  inductance  of  two  parallel  wires  of  permeability  /i,  radius 
of  wire  p,  length  /  (of  a  single  wire)  and  distance  apart  d,  is  given 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  formula 

L-4/[log,^+^-f|  (4) 

provided  I  is  gi«ater  than  lo  <i  and  ,<  is  greater  tlian  lo  ,>. 

If  the  wires  are  close  together  or,  in  any  case,  if  the  resistance  is 
large,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  their  capacity. 
The  effective  inductance  is  given  by 

U=L^^  (5) 

3 

where  R  is  the  resistance  of  the  wires  and  C  is  the  capacity  which 
would  be  measured  between  the  wires  if  they  were  disconnected 
from  one  another.     The  calculation  of  C  is  treated  later. 
For  circles  of  wire  of  circular  cross  section 


L  =  4-a[(i+^,)loge^  +  ^-i.75] 


(6) 


where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  p  is  the  radius  of  the  cross 
section. 

The  principal  soiu"ce  of  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  such  standards 
of  reference  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  inductance  and 
mutual  inductive  effects  at  the  terminals.  The  use  of  large  bind- 
ing posts  is  to  be  avoided.  That  no  appreciable  inconsistency 
resulted  from  these  causes  in  the  standards  here  used  is  shown  by 
the  following  examples. 
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5.  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 


Two  standards  of  i-ohm  resistance  were  prepared,  both  of 
manganin  wire  0.4  mm  in  diameter,  the  wire  in  one  being  arranged 
in  a  loop  with  the  two  legs  i  cm  apart,  while  in  the  other  it  was 
bent  into  a  circle  of  5.80  cm  radius  with  a  gap  of  1.8  cm  between 
the  ends.  Each  standard  was  provided  with  binding  posts,  in  one 
case  set  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  parallel  wires,  and  in  the 
other  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle.  The  self  inductance 
of  the  binding  posts  was  calculated  and  the  mutual  inductance 
with  respect  to  the  wire  was  assumed  to  be  negUgible. 

The  inductances  were  calculated,  giving  the  following  values: 

Parallel  wires.  Circle. 

279  437 

8  End  —22  Gap  correction 

4  Binding  posts  4  Binding  posts 


291  cm  419  cm. 

The  calculated  difference  was  therefore  128  cm.  The  diflference 
actually  measured  by  a  combination  of  methods  i  and  2,  above, 
was  128  cm,  thus  agreeing  to  the  nearest  cm.  The  details  of  this 
measurement  are  given  below. 

Referring  to  Fig.  i,  the  P  and  R  arms  each  included  a  i-ohm 
sealed  resistance  standard.  In  the  5  arm,  in  addition  to  a  i-ohm 
standard,  was  placed  a  coil  consisting  of  three  or  four  turns  of 
copper  wire  wound  to  a  radius  of  about  4  cm.  The  Q  arm  was 
made  up  of  the  unknown  (or  standard)  to  which  was  added  the 
variable  mercury  resistance  already  described.  The  i-ohm 
standards  were  hung  between  the  merctuy  cups  of  a  bridge  de- 
signed for  precision  resistance  measurements.  All  other  connec- 
tions were  made  to  the  binding  posts  of  this  bridge,  and  thus  was 
avoided  any  indefiniteness  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts 
of  the  bridge,  a  very  necessary  precaution  with  such  small  induc- 
tances. The  small  inductance  inserted  in  the  5  arm  was  to  insure 
obtaining  a  balance  of  the  bridge.  A  small  resistance  was  used 
in  r  for  convenience,  and  for  the  capacity  a  o.i-/if  condenser, 
shimted  by  a  o.oo5-/if  variable  air  condenser   was   employed. 
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The  latter  could  be  set  to  about  i  degree  of  the  scale  which  cor- 
responds to  about  22  X  lo""  microfarad,  or  2  parts  in  10  000  of 
the  whole  capacity.  The  measured  value  of  the  resistance  S  was 
1.056  ohms.     The  remaining  data  are  as  follows: 


r 

c 

CS(2r+P) 

Corrected 

L 

Circle 

ftlymtt 
3.1 
3.7 
4.9 
4.9 

4 
0.10217 
0.10178 
0.10217 
0.10180 

cm 

778 

90S 

1167 

1161 

cm 

778 

906 

1167 

1161 

cm 

(419) 

291 

29 

Parallel  wires 

Coll  19a 

Coll  20a 

35 

For  the  order  of  accuracy  aimed  at  (i  in  1000)  the  change  in  r 
could  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  nominal  values. 
The  values  in  the  fifth  column  are  corrected  for  the  inductance  of 
the  mercury  resistance.  The  last  column  gives  the  absolute  values 
of  the  inductances,  assuming  for  the  circular  standard  the  value 
calculated  above.     Coils  19a  and  20a  are  specially  woimd  coils. 

(Note. — ^The  capacity  was  connected  in  this  bridge  not,  as  in 
Fig.  I,  to  the  junction  of  R  and  5,  but  to  the  jimction  of  P  and  Q. 
The  reading  of  the  bridge  increases,  therefore,  for  a  decrease  in 
the  inductance  in  Q,) 


The  acciu"acy  of  the  methods  was  also  tested  for  resistances  of 
larger  values.  For  this  purpose  parallel  wire  standards  of  man- 
ganin  wire,  stretched  on  vulcanite  spacing  blocks  attached  to  a 
long  board,  were  prepared,  of  such  values  as  to  allow  a  step  up 
from  lower  values  to  higher,  and  the  observed  differences  in 
inductance  could  thus  be  compared  with  the  calculated. 

It  was  found  convenient  to  employ  method  3  in  the  measure- 
ments, making  use  of  a  previously  calibrated  variable  inductance 
of  about  1 2-microhenrys  range.  The  other  three  arms  of  the 
bridge  were  made  up  of  resistance  standards  hung  in  merctiry  cups, 
and  to  take  care  of  the  small  differences  in  resistance,  the  tenth 
ohms  of  copper  and  manganin  links  and  the  variable  mercury 
resistance  were  used.  Care  was  taken,  when  using  two  or  more 
parallel  wire  standards,  to  place  them  perpendicular  to  one  another, 
to  avoid  effects  of  mutual  induction. 
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The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  consistency  of  the  results 
obtained,  and  some  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  how  thoroughly 
constant  errors  have  been  eliminated. 


• 

CoUb  oonpsrad 

ObsoTod 
difference 

Calcnbited 

Bficrolieniyi 

BuuobfiUiys 

lOOi-lOOi 

0.16 

0.17 

lOOi-lOOt 

0.16 

0.17 

(aoo+iooi}-3oo 

2.79 

2.71 

(100i+100i+100«)-300 

7.83 

BM 

(30(H-200>-500i 

3.67 

3.52 

(300+200)-500i 

4M 

3-59 

(soo+aoo+iooi+iooiHooo 

llA 

11.5 

(Sooi+sooxHooo 

2.92 

SUM 

IV.  MEASUREMENT  OF    THE  INDUCTANCE  OF    COILS  OF 

HIGH  RESISTANCE 

In  the  previous  section  it  has  been  shown  that,  over  a  wide 
range  of  resistances,  the  simple  substitution  method  may  be 
depended  upon  to  give  reliable  values  of  the  inductance.  How- 
ever, in  the  measurement  of  coils  whose  resistance  is  of  the  order 
of  looo  ohms,  or  greater,  where  a  small  capacity  can  produce  an 
appreciable  change  of  the  phase  angle,  special  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  serious  errors.  The  effect  of  the  capacity  between  the 
windings  has  already  been  discussed  and  has  been  shown  to  be 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  resistance  arotmd  which  the 
capacity  is  shunted.  There  remains  yet  to  be  considered  the 
action  of  the  capacity  between  the  various  parts  of  the  coil  and 
the  earth,  and  it  will  be  shown  that  this  effect,  which  is  negligible 
in  the  case  of  low  resistances,  may  be  important  with  coils  of  no 
greater  resistance  than  a  few  thousand  ohms. 

It  is  convenient  to  consider  separately  in  this  connection  (a) 
the  earth  capacity  of  the  standard  and  (6)  that  of  the  coil  to  be 
measured. 

1.  EFFECT  OF  THE  CAPACITY  TO  EARTH  ON  THE  STANDARD 

If  the  two  parallel  wires  represented  in  section  in  Fig.  2  be 
brought,  respectively,  to  potentials  v^  and  i/,,  the  quantities  of 
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electricity  q^  and  g,  on  the  wires  will  be  given  by 

?3  =  Ca 'Z'2 - ^13  ('^i-'Z'a) 

where  Cj,  c,,  and  Ci,  are  positive  constants  depending  upon  the 
configuration  of  the  system.     These  are  the  classical  Maxwell 


EARTH 

Fig.  2.--Capadtie8  of  Two  PaiaUel  Wires  Above  the  Eaith 

equations^  for  a  system  of  charged  conductors,  put  into  a  modi- 
fied and  more  convenient  form."  According  to  these  equations, 
we  may  regard  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  i  as  composed  of 
two  parts,  viz,  a  displacement  between  the  earth  and  i,  and  a 
displacement  between  2  and  i.  Similarly,  the  quantity  q^  on  2 
is  the  resultant  of  a  displacement  between  the  earth  and  2  and  a 
displacement  between  i  and  2.  That  is,  if  we  consider  the  lines 
of  electrostatic  force,  then  c^  v^,  c^  v^  and  c^  {'o^—v^  are  respec- 
tively proportional  to  the  numbers  of  lines  which  join  i  and  the 
earth,  2  and  the  earth  and  i  and  2.  The  system  i,  2,  earth,  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  a  network  of  three  simple  capacities 
arranged  as  in  Fig.  2. 

If,  instead  of  two  wires,  we  consider  the  case  of  two  plates 
whose  distance  apart  is  small  compared  with  their  dimensions,  as 
in  an  ordinary  condenser,  the  coefl&cient  c^2  is  very  large  compared 
with  Ci  and  c,,  and  we  may,  without  sensible  error,  speak  of  the 
capacity  of  the  condenser  without  specifying  the  surroundings  of 

u  Orlicfa:   Kapazitat  und  InduktivitUt  (Pricdrich  Vieweg  u.  Sohn,  Braunschwdg),  pp.  ao-aa. 
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the  latter.  Where,  however,  c^  and  c,  become  relatively  more 
important  as  in  the  case  of  the  wires  it  is  evident  that  the  quan- 
tities of  electricity  q^  and  52  will  in  general  be  different  and  will 
depend  on  the  potentials  v^  and  v^.  If  an  alternating  potential 
difference  be  impressed  upon  the  two  wires,  the  charging  current 
flowing  on  to  one  wire,  at  any  instant,  will  not,  in  general,  be 
equal  to  that  flowing  away  from  the  other,  since  the  displacement 
current  between  one  wire  and  the  earth  will  not  be  equal  to  that 
flowing  between  the  other  wire  and  the  earth. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  one  can  not  speak  of  the  capacity 
of  the  wires  in  the  usual  sense.  The  phase  difference  of  the 
parallel  wire  standard  depends  not  only  on  the  size  of  the  wires 
and  their  distance  apart,  but  also  on  their  absoMte  potentials, 
and  can  not  usually  be  simply  calculated. 

However,  in  the  important  special  case  that  q^^  —  g,  the 
general  equations  above  take  the  following  simple  forms: 

CiVi C2V2 

The  quantity  C  here  is  the  capacity,  in  the  usual  sense,  between 
the  two  wires,  and  is  seen  to  be  equal  to  the  joint  capacity  of  the 
condenser  c„  joined  in  parallel  with  two  condensers  c,  and  c,  in 
series. 

In  the  case  of  two  equal  parallel  wires  c^ » c,  and  the  equations 
become 

^1=*  —'^1  and  C=Cu  +  -  (8) 

2 

Therefore,  if  the  absolute  potentials  of  the  two  wires  be  so 
adjusted  that,  at  every  moment,  the  potential  of  one  is  just  as  far 
above  the  earth  potential  as  the  other  is  below  it,  not  only  will  the 
quantities  of  electricity  on  the  two  wires  be  equal  and  of  opposite 
sign,  but  they  will  be  proportional  to  the  potential  difference 
between  the  wires.  That  is,  the  displacement  current  is  the  same 
as  would  flow  in  a  single  condenser  (capacity  to  earth  negligible) 

having  a  capacity  C  ==  c^ + — ,  subjected  to  the  same  voltage. 
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This  capacity  C  is  what  is  ordinarily  designated  (without,  how- 
ever, a  clear  statement  of  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
potentials)  as  the  "capacity"  of  the  system.  Orlich,  however, 
whose  method  of  treatment  has  been  followed  here,  very  clearly 
states  the  conditions  (loc.  cit.,  p.  26)  and  recommends  for  the 
capacity  C  the  name  "Betriebskapazitat"  or  "working  capacity," 
a  term  which  will  be  employed  below. 

The  working  capacity  of  two  parallel  wires  arranged  at  equal 
distances  from  the  earth  is  ^' 

^  electrostatic  units  (9) 


4loge  ^-2  logo^i-f^j 

where 
k  =  dielectric  constant  of  the  medium 
/^length  of  each  wire       . 
p = radius  of  wire 

d  =  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  wires 
h  =  height  of  the  wires  above  the  earth. 
This  may  be  thrown  into  the  form 

Id 
C  «  — p J 7 jt^^  X  ^^^  microfarads       (10) 


3.6[l0ge^-l0ge(l+^,)] 


*^  Xio-*Mf.  (11) 


The  correction  terms  in  r  are,  however,   negligible  in  most 

n 

m 

practical  cases.     For  example,  in  the  case  of  two  wires  for  which 
/  =  1300  cm,  rf  =  10  cm,  p = 0.0025  cm ;  the  diflference  of  the  capacity 

as  calculated  with  and  without  the  terms  in  y  for  a  value  of  h  as 

h 

small  as  10  cm,  was  only  3  per  cent;  and  with  A  =  100  cm  the 

diflference  was  smaller  than  the  errors  of  observation. 

The  working  capacity  of  a  parallel  wire  standard  can  be  made, 

I*  Russell:  Altenutmg  Currents,  vol.  x,  p.  X33. 
56109**— 12 ^3 
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therefore,  perfectly  definite  and  can  be  accurately  calctdated  by 
equation  (ii);  provided,  of  course,  that  the  absolute  potentials  of 
the  vnres  satisfy  the  condition  v^  =  -i;,,  as  discussed  above. 

This  condition  is,  however,  of  prime  importance,  as  was  shown 
by  experiment.  For  example,  with  an  equal  arm  bridge,  insulated 
from  the  earth,  the  observed  value  of  the  capacity  of  the  parallel 
wires,  whose  dimensions  are  given  above,  was  twice  as  great  as 
that  calculated.  With  small  resistances  this  source  of  error  is 
not  important.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  5000-ohm  standard, 
which  was  made  by  joining  the  further  ends  of  these  wires,  the 
phase  difference  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  capacity.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  use  the  calculated  constants  of  the  standard, 
means  must  be  provided  for  the  adjustment  of  its  potential  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  condition  v^^-^^f  or,  what  is  equivalent,  to  adjust 
the  potential  of  the  middle  of  the  coil  to  zero  potential. 

2.  ADpJSTMBNT  OF  THB  POTENTIALS 

Fig.  3  represents  a  bridge  to  one  arm  of  which  have  been 
connected  two  parallel  wires  A  and  B.  In  accordance  with  Fig. 
2,  we  may  represent  their  impedances  due  to  their  capacities  to 
earth  by  a  and  /8,  their  connections  being  drawn  in  dotted  lines 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  actual  conductors  of  the  bridge. 
The  capacity  c^.  Fig.  2,  is  not  indicated,  but  is  included  in  the 
impedance  R. 

The  desired  condition  which  the  potentials  v^  and  1;,  of  A  and  B 
are  to  satisfy  is  that  v^  shall  be  as  much  above  earth  potential  as 
V2  is  below  it,  or  vice  versa.  The  supply  voltage  may  be  taken 
from  a  transformer  or  from  a  rheostat  B  placed  across  the  termjoals 
of  a  well-insulated  generator.  In  either  case,  if  the  entire  system 
is  insulated  from  the  earth,  the  center  will  be  close  to  earth  poten- 
tial. The  potentials  of  A  and  B  will  not,  therefore,  normally 
fulfill  the  desired  condition,  and  means  must  be  provided  to 
arbitrarily  grotmd  the  supply  at  the  correct  point.  In  figure  3 
this  is  done  by  means  of  a  variable  contact  D,  grotmded  through 
an  impedance  M.  The  total  voltage  E  of  the  supply  is  thus 
divided  into  two  parts  K  E  and  (K  —  i)  Ey  one  being  above  and 
the  other  below  earth  potential.  We  will  next  consider  what  value 
K  must  have  in  order  that  the  potentials  of  the  wires  A  and  B 
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shall   have  values   symmetrically   above   and  below  the  earth 
potential. 

Indicate  the  impedances  of  the  different  arms  by  the  symbols 
used  in  Fig.  3  and  designate  by  «,  y,  j?,  u,  and  v  the  currents  in 


EARTH 

Fig.  3. — Special  Bridgt  in  which  the  Impedances  and  Currents  are  Indicated 

the  impedances  P,  Q^  G,  L,  and  Af ,  respectively.  Then  by  Elirch- 
hoff 's  first  law,  the  cmrents  through  the  various  impedances  will 
be  as  follows: 

P,Q,        R,  S,      G,   a       13         KB,     (iC-i)B,      M 

*»  y^   (x-z-u),   (y-hz),  z,  u,   (u-v),   {x+y),   (x-\-y-v),    v. 
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Appfying  E^irchfaoff's  second  law  to  five  of  the  closed  circuits 
of  the  network,  the  following  equations  are  deduced: 

Px—Qy+Gz=o 
R  (x—z—u)—S  (y+z)—Gz  =  o 
R(_x—z—u)—fi(u—v)—acu''0 
KB  (x  +y)  +Px  +  cm +Mv'KE 
KB  ix+y)  -^-Qy+S  {y+z)+{jK-i)  B  {x+y-v)  =E. 

The  general  condition  which  must  be  satisfied  that  the  current 
in  the  galvanometer  arm  may  be  zero  (z~o)  is  as  follows: 


P 
R 
R 
KB+P 
B 


-Q 

-S 

0 

KB 


0 

-R 

-{R  +  a  +  Pi 


a 


0 
0 

o 
KE 


o 

0 

M 


E  (K-i)B 


(12) 


or 


[K  (K-i)  BE-EM] 


P 
R 
R 


+EI3 


P  -Q        o 

R  -S    -R 

KB+P   KB 


a 


o         -(R  +  a+ff) 

P        -Q  o 

R        -5        -i? 


o   (13) 


B    (B+Q+S) 

For  correct  adjustment  of  the  potentials,  there  will  be  no 
resultant  displacement  from  the  wires  A  and  B  to  earth;  that  is, 
the  displacement  current  u  from  A  to  earth  is  equal  to  the  dis- 
placement current  (u—v)  from  the  earth  to  B.  This  means  that 
V  must  equal  zero,  or  there  will  be  no  current  in  M . 

Therefore,  for  simultaneous  balance  of  the  bridge  and  correct 
adjustment  of  the  potentials  of  A  and  B  two  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled,  namely,  2=0  and  1; = o.  The  desired  value  of  K  may 
be  obtained  from  the  solution  of  these  two  simultaneous  equations. 
The  work  may,  however,  be  simplified  from  the  following  con- 
sideration : 

When  the  current  v  is  zero,  the  potential  diflFerence  on  the 
impedance  M  must  also  be  zero,  and  since  that  portion  of  the 
current  z,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  M ,  must  vanish  when 
the  potential  difference  on  M  is  zero,  the  coefficient  of  M  in  equa- 


=  o 
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tion  (13)  must  become  zero  when  v^o.    That  h 

P       -Q  o  . 

R        -S  -R 

R  0         -iR  +  a+ff) 

which  is  equivalent  to 

PRS  +  (a+P){PS-RQ)'=o  (14) 

The  remaitiing  two  determinants  in  (13)  reduce  to  the  simple 
relation 

PQR-KPR(Q+S)-a(PS-RQ)'0  (15) 

which,  on  elimination  of  (PS—RQ)  by  means  of  the  preceding 
equation,  gives  finally 

or  for  two  wires  of  the  same  dimensions,  since  a^fi 

To  check  the  work  we  have  also  expanded  the  determinant  for 
V  and  shown  that  if  the  conditions  (14)  and  (15)  are  satisfied  it 
reduces  identically  to  zero. 

The  preceding  discussion  leads  at  once  to  a  simple  method  for 
adjusting  the  potentials  of  the  wires  A  and  B  (see  Fig.  4).  With 
wires  of  equal  size,  which  is  the  only  ca^  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  adjustment  of  the  potentials  of  A  and  B  will  be  correctly 
attained  if  the  potential  of  the  middle  point  W  of  the  resistance 
R'  be  made  zero.*  The  supply  voltage  to  the  bridge  is  taken  from 
the  terminals  of  a  rheostat  B,  on  which  is  a  movable  contact  i?, 
permanently  connected  to  earth  through  the  wire  F.  The  key  N 
being  open,  the  bridge  is  balanced  as  usual.  Then,  with  N  closed, 
the  position  of  the  contact  D  is  changed  tmtil  no  current  flows  in 
•  the  telephone  T.  The  balance  of  the  bridge  will  usually  be  some- 
what disturbed  by  the  latter  adjustment,  and  should  be  restored 
and  the  position  of  D  again  adjusted.     The  balance  of  the  bridge 
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is  not  appreciably  affected  by  a  small  lack  of  adjustment  (i  per 
cent)  of  the  potential  of  TV,  so  that  this  second  approximation 
should  be  ample.  Nevertheless,  the  adjustment  of  D  having  been 
accomplished,  the  circuit  through  T  should  be  left  open  while  the 
measurements  of  inductance  are  being  made,  since  any  small  cur- 
rent in  T,  due  to  imperfect  adjustment  of  the  potentials,  has  to 
flow  in  part  through  the  galvanometer  arm. 


B 


VWV^AAA^AAA^A/^A/ 


■& 


Fig.  4.-^Method  of  Ac(fustdfg  the  Poimtials 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  analytical  discussion  of  the 
bridge,  it  was  tacitly  assumed  that  the  time  constant  of  every 
part  of  the  impedance  B  is  the  same,  so  that  the  phase  angle  of 
the  portions  KB  and  (K-i)B  are  the  same.  Since  this  condi- 
tion will  rarely  be  exactly  realized  in  practice,  it  will  usually  be 
necessary  to  insert  a  small  variable  inductance  in  B,  at  one  or 
the  other  end  of  the  circuit,  in  order  to  bring  the  telephone  T  to 
silence.  Usually,  however,  the  adjustment  of  the  potentials  can 
be  made  with  sufl&cient  accuracy  by  setting  D  to  give  a  minimiim 
sotmd  in  the  telephone,  and  the  inductance  may  be  dispensed 
with. 
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3.  EXPERIMBIITAL  RESULTS 

As  a  check  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  adjustment  of  the  poten- 
tials by  the  method  just  described,  measurements  were  made  on 
a  5000-ohm  parallel  wire  standard  of  0.05-mm  manganin  wire. 
The  bridge  having  been  balanced  with  the  wires  10  cm  apart, 
this  distance  was  successively  reduced  to  5  cm  and  2  cm,  and  the 
change  in  inductance  noted.  In  every  case  the  observed  diflPer- 
ence  agreed  well  with  the  computed,  as  the  following  table  will 
show: 


DMuiOM  boCwMB  Uw  wbw  In 

CMlttalMten 

ObMnwd 

Comptitod 

10-5 
10-2 

49 
114 

49 
110 

4.  EFFECT  OF  EARTH  CAPACITY  ON  DTDUCTAirCE  TO  BE  MEASURED 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  sections  that  if  the  poten- 
tials of  a  parallel  wire  standard  forming  one  of  the  arms  of  an 
alternating  current  bridge  be  so  adjusted  that  the  potential  of 
one  wire  is  as  far  above  earth  potential  as  the  other  is  below  it, 
the  capacity  of  the  standard  may  be  calculated.  The  inductance 
and  capacity  being  both  calculable,  the  phase  angle  of  the  stand- 
ard is  known,  and  the  substitution  method,  whose  application  to 
coils  of  1000  ohms  or  less  has  already  been  considered,  may  also 
be  used  for  higher  resistances,  at  least  up  to  10  000  ohms. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  phase  angle  of  a  coil 
thus  measured  is  the  value  holding  only  for  the  case  that  its  center 
is  at  earth  potential.  Unless  the  capacity  of  the  coil  to  earth  is 
negligible,  the  phase  angle  of  the  coil  will  vary  with  any  deviation 
from  this  distribution  of  potential,  and  this  effect  may  be  very 
important.  Evidently,  for  this  reason,  the  capacity  of  the  coil  with 
respect  to  the  earth  should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible. 

This  has  special  application  to  the  connection  of  resistance  coils 
in  series.  If,  for  example,  we  know  the  effective  inductance  of 
each  of  two  coils,  the  effective  inductance  of  the  two  coils  in  series 
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can  not  in  general  be  taken  as  the  sum  of  the  mdividual  values. 
For  if  the  phase  angle  of  each  coil  has  been  measured  with  the 
center  of  the  poil  at  zero  potential,  this  condition  can  no  longer 
hold  for  the  combination  in  series.  If  the  phase  angle  of  the  coils 
in  series  be  measured  by  the  substitution  method,  the  point  of 
zero  potential  will  be  the  junction  of  the  two  coils.  A  ftulher 
source  of  error  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  mutual  capacity  effect  of 
two  adjacent  coils  in  a  resistance  box  is  often  appreciable. 

Campbell  ^^  suggested  that  each  coil,  or  group  of  coils,  in  a  resist- 
ance box  be  surrounded  by  a  metal  shield,  joined  to  some  definite 
point  of  the  circuit.  This  procedure  undoubtedly  gives  a  per- 
fectly definite  capacity  of  the  coil  with  respect  to  its  surroundings, 
although  the  actual  values  of  the  capacity  are  thereby  increased 
and  need  to  be  determined  with  correspondingly  increased  per- 
centage accuracy. 

If  such  a  shielded  resistance  box  is  always  used  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions  which  held  during  calibration,  it  tmdoubtedly 
may  be  depended  upon  to  give  a  perfectly  definite  and  known  phase 
angle.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  resistances  are  to  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  ptuposes,  it  will  not,  in  general,  be  possible  to  keep  the 
point  of  zero  potential  always  at  the  same  place  in  the  system, 
and  although  the  earth  capacities  of  the  coils  are  still  perfectly 
definite,  the  values  of  phase  angle  will  no  longer  be  those  of  the 
calibration.  In  fact,  the  error  in  the  phase  angle,  due  to  a  given 
variation  in  the  position  of  zero  potential,  will  usually  be  much 
larger  than  in  the  case  of  well-designed  and  well-mounted  im- 
shielded  coils.  Just  as  has  been  shown  for  parallel  wires,  the 
capacity  of  a  coil  with  respect  to  its  surroundings  varies  only 
slowly  with  change  of  position,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  extended  metallic  surfaces  or  other  coils  carrying  (mrrent,  and 
the  effect  of  such  changes  will  be  reduced  by  keeping  the  capacity 
of  the  coil  small.  By  experiment  we  find  that  with  coils  of  small 
capacity  the  effect  of  changes  of  capacity  with  the  position  of  the 
coil  are  only  appreciable  for  distances  between  the  coil  and  other 
coils  and  conductors  less  than  about  5  cm. 

^  Bled.  World.  44,  p.  738,  1904. 
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It  is  accordingly  best,  at  least  in  the  case  of  coils  to  be  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  to  make  the  capacity  of  the  coils  as  small 
as  possible,  and  to  mount  each  so  that  it  is  at  least  several  centi- 
meters from  any  other  coil.  The  phase  angle  of  each  coil  and  of 
each  desired  combination  should  be  measured  by  the  substitution 
method,  and,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  in  using  the  coils  the  position 
of  zero  potential  should  be  adjusted  to  conform  with  that  for 
which  the  phase  angles  were  measured.  With  properly  designed 
coils  of  small  capacity,  not  too  close  to  one  another,  all  extended 
metal  surfaces  being  avoided  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coils,  the 
errors  in  phase  angle  owing  to  unavoidable  deviations  from  the 
ideal  positions  of  the  point  of  zero  potential  will  not  be  appreciable 
except  in  work  of  high  precision. 

V.  LESS  PRECISE  METHODS  FOR  HIGH  RESISTANCE  CODirS 

When  the  effective  inductances  of  resistance  coils  of  large  value 
have  to  be  meastired,  the  use  of  the  substitution  method  is  attended 
by  the  difficulty  of  preparing  a  standard.  For  example,  each  wire 
of  the  5000-ohm  parallel  wire  standard  of  0.05-mm  manganin  wire, 
used  in  the  present  work,  was  13  meters  long.  It  may  often, 
therefore,  be  convenient,  where  the  highest  precision  is  not  desired, 
as  in  the  case  of  coils  of  large  capacity,  to  use  one  of  the  following 
methods. 

1.  USE  OF  BRIDGE  WITH  UNEQUAL  ARMS 

The  unknown  coil  is  joined  in  one  of  the  arms  of  a  Wheatstone 
bridge,  for  example  i?.  Fig.  5.  The  other  arms  are  composed  of 
resistances  at  least  10  times  smaller  than  R  and  of  known  effec- 
tive inductances.  The  potential  of  the  middle  point  of  R  having 
been  adjusted  to  that  of  the  earth,  the  bridge  is  balanced  by 
varying  the  resistance  and  inductance  in  R  by  means  of  an 
auxiliary  resistance  of  known  effective  inductance  and  a  cali- 
brated variable  inductance  in  series  with  the  imknown. 

The  condition  for  balance  is 

lA-V  =— Z  -4--/  --Z 

I  being  the  unknown  inductance  and  l\  the  total  inductance  in  the 
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R  arm  external  to  the  unknown.  This  will  usually  be  sensibly 
equal  to  the  reading  of  the  variable  inductance,  since  the  effective 
inductance  of  the  auxiliary  resistance  coils  will  be  relatively 
negligible. 


Fig.  S,—Whmtstofm's  Bridge 

The  coils  P,  Q^  and  5  being  of  relatively  small  value,  their 
effective  inductances  will  not  be  affected  appreciably  by  their 
capacity  to  earth.  It  is,  however,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
avoid  errors  due  to  the  earth  capacity  of  the  auxiliary  apparatus 
in  the  R  arm  in  series  with  the  unknown. 

2.  USE  OF  A  STANDARD  HI  PARAILBL  WITH  THB  UITKHOWN 

In  this  method,  see  Fig.  6,  a  coil  of  known  resistance  R^  (much 
less  than  the  unknown)  and  effective  inductance  l^  is  joined  in 
series  with  a  variable  inductance  L,  of  convenient  value  together 
with  a  variable  resistance,  the  total  resistance  of  this  part  of  the 
arm  being  /?,.  The  bridge  having  been  balanced  by  variation  of 
R2  and  L,  (a  suitable  fixed  inductance  L4  being  inserted  in  S)  the 
unknown  coil  is  joined  as  a  shunt  arotmd  the  standard  and  the 
bridge  is  again  balanced  by  varying  R^  and  L^ 


CurHsi 
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If  ^L,  be  the  observed  change  in  the  variable  inductance  when 
the  unknown  is  introduced,  we  have,  neglecting  terms  which  are 
inappreciable  at  ordinary  frequencies, 


/,-  -(^L,  +  ^0(^J±^«y+/,( 


-t) 


where  ^Z,  is  the  change  in  the  effective  inductance  of  the  resistance 
coils  of  R^  when  the  tmknown  is  introduced.     Unfortunately,  when 


Pig.  ^.^Diagnm  cf  Shunt  Method  for  Measuring  the  Effectwe  Inductance  qf  a  H(gh  Resistance 

the  effective  inductance  of  the  unknown  is  small,  all  of  the  terms 
are  important,  and  ^l^  and  l^  must  be  known  with  a  good  deal  of 
accuracy.  In  this  method,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  potential  of 
the  center  of  the  tmknown  should  be  made  zero,  which  may  be 
done  by  so  choosing  the  standard  that  connection  may  be  made  to 
its  center. 

In  order  that  ^L,  may  be  large,  the  resistances  Ri  and  R^^  should 
be  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude.  This  is,  however,  opposed 
to  the  essential  advantage  of  the  method — ^that  the  effective  in- 
ductance of  a  large  resistance  is  to  be  made  to  depend  on  that  of 
a  convenient  standard  of  smaller  value. 
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The  accuracy  which  may  be  easily  attained  by  the  use  of  these 
methods  is  sliown  in  the  following  table : 

Measured  Effective  Inductance  in  Millihenrys 


CoU 

Method  1 

Method  2 

Subotttution 

MnltlpUer  10  000  ohiM 
Wolff  2438  10  000  Ho.  1 
Wolff  2438 10  000  Ho.  2 
WoUt  2438  Sam  of  1  and  2 

-    1.4 
-111.3 
-113.3 
-231.2 

-    0.5 
-112.3 
-114.1 
-228.2 

-1.8 

VI.  SUMMARY 

1.  In  this  paper  is  treated  the  measurement  of  the  effective 
inductance  of  "noninductive"  resistance  coils  and  multipliers  for 
use  in  alternating  current  bridges  and  in  potential  circuits  where 
it  is  desired  to  know  the  phase  angle  of  the  circuit.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  inductances  of  very  low  resistance  conductors,  such 
as  shtmts  with  potential  terminals,  is  not  included. 

2.  The  phase  angle  of  a  resistance  coil  is  proportional  to  the 
resultant  effects  of  its  inductance  and  the  capacities  between  the 
windings  and  between  the  various  parts  of  the  coil  and  the  earth. 
The  effective  inductance  is  defined  as  that  value  of  inductance,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  which  would  produce  the  observed  phase  angle. 

3.  In  a  low-resistance  coil  the  effect  of  the  inductance  is  most 
important;  in  a  high-resistance  coil  the  capacity  is  the  deter- 
mining factor,  and  the  effect  of  the  capacity  of  the  coil  to  earth 
must  be  carefully  taken  into  consideration.  The  method  of  treat- 
ment of  the  problem,  therefore,  varies  according  to  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  the  resistance  of  the  coil. 

4.  The  measurements  with  coils  of  low  resistance  are  best  made 
by  means  of  a  substitution  method,  using  as  a  standard  of  reference 
a  resistance  of  the  same  nominal  value  as  the  unknown,  biit  of 
such  a  form  that  its  inductance  may  be  calculated  from  its  dimen- 
sions.    In  this  connection  both  parallel  wires  and  circles  were  used. 

5.  To  obtain  small  variations  of  resistance,  with  negligible  change 
in  inductance,  wires  of  equal  dimensions  but  of  different  conduc- 
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tivities  were  substituted  one  for  the  other.  A  continuous  varia- 
tion of  resistance  over  a  small  range  was  obtained  by  varying  the 
effective  length  of  a  merciuy  column.  The  accompanying  change 
of  inductance  was  measured,  but  was  practically  negUgible. 

6.  For  resistances  of  the  order  of  1000  ohms  and  greater  the 
capacity  of  a  parallel  wire  standard  with  respect  to  the  earth 
becomes  important.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  usual 
formula  for  the  capacity  of  such  a  standard  applies  only  when  the 
potential  of  one  wire  is  as  much  above  the  earth  potential  as  the 
other  is  below  it.  Failure  to  make  this  adjustment  may  easily 
give  rise  to  capacity  effects  twice  as  great  as  those  calculated  by 
the  formula.  A  method,  developed  from  analytical  discussion  of 
the  phenomenon,  is  given  for  adjusting  the  potentials  of  the  bridge 
to  their  correct  values. 

7.  This  adjustment  of  the  potentials  having  been  accomplished, 
the  substitution  method  gives  accurate  restilts  with  resistances  at 
least  as  high  as  10  000  ohms,  the  limit  to  its  applicability  being 
set  only  by  the  difficulty  of  preparing  a  suitable  standard  of 
reference. 

8.  The  errors  due  to  earth  capacities  in  the  case  of  resistance 
coils  in  series  is  discussed,  together  with  the  relative  advantages 
of  shielded  and  tmshielded  coils. 

9.  Two  methods  are  given  for  the  measurements  of  the  effective 
inductances  of  coils  in  those  cases  where  it  is  impracticable  to 
construct  primary  standards.  The  restdts  obtained  by  the  use 
of  these  methods  are  not,  however,  as  precise  as  those  obtained 
by  the  method  of  substitution.  In  the  case  of  coils  having  large 
capacity,  where  the  phase  angle  is  largely  dependent  on  the  tem- 
perature  and  other  external  conditions,  these  methods  axe  sufficient. 

Washington,  September  i,  191 1. 


LUMINOUS  PROPERTIES  OF  ELECTRICALLY  CONDUCT- 
ING HEUUM  GAS.    IL  REPRODUOBILITY 


By  P.  G.  Nutting 


Since  the  publication  of  a  preliminary  report  ^  under  the  above 
title,  a  set  of  about  50  helium  tubes  has  been  tested  at  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  tubes  being  intercompared  both  as  regards  total 
Hght  and  line  by  line.  The  results  of  this  reproducibility  test  are 
of  intef  est  in  connection  with  the  possible  use  of  the  helitun  tube 
as  a  primary  photometric  standard  as  well  as  of  general  interest. 
These  tubes  were  prepared  and  operated  in  accordance  with 
specifications  shown  by  preliminary  study  to  be  most  suitable; 
except  for  slight  unavoidable  difEerenceSi  all  were  alike  and  were 
operated  alike. 

Preliminary  work  on  the  variation  of  light  emitted  by  helium 
tubes  with  the  current  through  the  tube,  the  potential  gradient 
in  the  capillary,  gas  density,  frequency  of  alternation  of  current, 
and  diameter  of  bore  of  capillary  was  done  in  1906-7  and  described 
in  this  bulletin  (loc.  cit.).  This  investigation  showed  that  the 
most  suitable  bore  was  2  mm  and  the  best  current  25  milliamperes. 
Under  these  conditions  the  ratio  of  light  to  current  is  very  nearly 
constant,  and  the  light  emitted  is  quite  independent  of  gas  density 
over  a  range  of  pressure  from  4  to  7  mm,  falling  off  rapidly  at 
pressttfes  both  below  3  and  above  8  mm.  This  independence  of 
gas  density  is  of  vital  importance,  since  this  gas  density  is  the 
only  uncontrollable  variable  in  the  finished  tube  and  for  the 

>B.  S.  BttUetin,  4,  pp.  5x1-533,  Dec.,  1907. 
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practical  reason  that  gas  densities  are  not  easily  measured  with 
precision  during  filling.  The  light  emitted  was  further  shown  to 
be  the  same  whether  the  tube  was  operated  on  direct  current  or 
on  alternating  current  of  60  or  of  900  cycles. 

This  preliminary  work  also  showed  that  there  was  great  room 
for  improvement  in  the  wall  of  the  capillary  portion  of  the  tubes. 
Variations  in  thickness  produced  such  an  tmequal  distribution  of 
light  that  results  even  with  rotating  tubes  were  uncertain  from 
this  cause.  Accordingly,  capillary  tubing  in  10  cm  lengths  was 
ordered  from  Baudin,  of  Paris,  for  the  new  set  of  tubes. 

This  new  tubing  was  very  uniform  in  bore  (1.99-2.07  mm)  and 
in  wall  thickness,  and  fairly  free  from  striations.  The  mean  bore 
of  the  middle  7  cm  was  determined  with  a  mercury  thread.  The 
tubes  were  made  up  and  filled  with  pure  helitun  from  Tyrer  in  the 
spring  of  1909.  The  electrodes  used  were  aluminum  disks  i  mm 
thick  and  25  mm  diameter;  the  bulbs  were  spherical,  35  mm  in 
diameter. 

The  filling  was  done  with  a  good  Geryk  pump  without  subjecting 
the  tubes  or  gas  to  contamination  by  either  mercury  or  rubber 
tubing.  The  exhaustion  was  done  with  a  heavy  current  passing 
through  the  tube  and  was  carried  to  a  nonconducting  stage  in 
about  15  minutes.  No  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  all  the 
hydrogen  in  the  electrodes,  but  so  little  was  left  that  what  appeared 
(if  any)  on  standing  six  months  disappeared  in  a  few  seconds  on 
starting  the  tubes.  No  attempt  was  made  to  adjust  the  helium 
pressure  to  exactly  5  mm,  but  care  was  taken  not  to  deviate  more 
than  I  mm  from  this  standard. 

In  July,  1909,  two  months  after  filling,  each  tube  was  run  a 
few  minutes  at  25  m.a.  for  inspection  in  preparation  for  the  photo- 
metric test.  About  half  of  the  tubes  showed  hydrogen,  which 
disappeared  in  2  to  10  seconds. 

In  September,  19 10,  the  tubes,  having  lain  idle  for  14  months, 
were  intercompared  line  by  line  with  a  spectrophotometer,  necessi- 
tating a  run  of  about  15  minutes  per  tube.  Each  pair  of  tubes 
was  operated  on  the  same  circuit  in  series.  The  yellow  lines,  587, 
were  set  at  equality,  then  the  relative  intensities  of  four  other 
lines  (red  668,  green  501 ,  blue  47 1 ,  and  violet  447)  were  determined. 
These  observations  and  their  reduction  were  made  by  Dr.  Orin 
Tugman,  then  of  this  Bureau. 
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The  results  of  chief  mterest  in  this  mass  of  data  are  the  average 
deviations  from  the  mean,  given  below  for  46  tubes: 

Line 668         587  501  471  447 

Color Red       Yellow       Green       Blue       Violet 

Average  deviation .. .  0.016     0.00  0.016        0.018      0.015 

With  tubes  exactly  alike,  the  maximum  deviations  to  be  ex- 
pected would  be  twice  the  difference  limen  or  about  0.04,  the  limen 
entering  once  in  setting  the  yellow  comparison  lines  to  equality 
and  a  second  time  in  setting  on  the  pair  fo  be  observed.  The 
average  deviations  to  be  expected  are  half  this,  or  0.02,  since 
readings  differing  from  the  actual  value  by  less  than  the  limen 
are  equally  probable.  The  observed  average  deviations  are  for 
every  line  less  than  those  to  be  expected  if  the  observations  had 
been  on  tubes  identical  in  every  respect;  hence  we  may  conclude 
that  these  46  tubes  show  spectral  reproducibility;  that  is,  they 
are  all  of  the  same  color  to  within  differences  much  too  small  to 
determine  by  visual  methods. 

Variations  of  line  intensity  with  current  were  studied  over  a 
wide  range  of  current  (0-450  m.a.  in  a  3  mm  capillary)  by  the 
writer  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Tugman,  using  specially  con- 
structed tubes.^  All  the  eight  prominent  lines  studied  showed  a 
variation  with  current  having  the  same  characteristic  form  as  the 
curve  of  total  light  as  a  ftmction  of  current  published  in  the  first 
paper  (loc.  cit.).  The  five  lines  471, 492,  504,  587,  and  668  showed 
nearly  the  same  variation  with  current,  447  and  501  a  more  rapid 
and  706  a  less  rapid  variation  than  these.  A  wide  variation  in 
current  will  therefore  produce  a  slight  variation  in  the  color  of  a 
helium  tube,  but  the  change  in  a  stnall  range  at  low  current  densi- 
ties, say  from  20  to  30  m.a.,  would  not  be  measurable. 

Seven  of  the  eight  lines  studied  (loc.  cit.)  showed  but  slight  rela- 
tive variations  with  gas  density  over  a  range  from  2  £0  10  mm,  but 
the  faint  green  line  504  is  relatively  much  brighter  at  low  pressures. 
This  accounts  for  the  relatively  greenish  hue  exhibited  in  tubes 
containing  helium  at  very  low  pressures. 

A  full  photometric  test  of  38  tubes  was  made  in  May,  191 1,  in 
the  photometric  section  of  this  Bureau.  There  were  four  observers 
M,  A,  J,  and  N,  all  experienced  in  photometry.  The  tubes  were 
rotated  at  a  speed  of  about  1.2  revolutions  per  second  during 

*  B.  S.  BuUetin.  7.  pp.  49^-70;  xqxx. 
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observation.    The  current  used  was  0.025  ±0.0001  ampere,  from 
a  5000-volt  6o-cycle  transformer,  using  current  from  a  special 
generator  run  by  a  battery. 
The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


I^Tabe 
ber 

dfocm 

UUBtn 

(mm) 

IV,L«iiilli 

(cm) 

V.Fluat 

37  cm 

VI^Mmii 
readlnc 

VII,cp/cm 

Vm.a/cm 
2mmDore 

DC,Tnbe 
<l0vistion 

1 

2.062 

5.038 

1..5.15 

a033 

0.3088 

a  3119 

-a  0028 

2 

50 

4.996 

560 

15 

3122 

3147 

-       00 

3 

24 

&166 

632 

13 

3159 

3171 

+        24 

5 

10 

5.056 

592 

15 

3148 

3153 

+         6 

6 

10 

70 

5.129 

585 

03 

3090 

3125 

-       22 

10 

A 

2.064 

&13S 

L582 

0.009 

0.3082 

a  3114 

— 0l00S3 

11 

44 

5.120 

580 

20 

3086 

3106 

-       39 

12 

22 

4.976 

562 

12 

3139 

3150 

+         3 

15 

50 

5.059 

589 

15 

3141 

3166 

+.      19 

16 

00 

5.121 

612 

15 

3148 

3148 

+         1 

17 

2.052 

&157 

L630 

a  015 

a  3161 

a  3187 

+aoo40 

18 

32 

5.067 

566 

15 

3009 

3105 

"       42 

19 

60 

5.114 

546 

8 

3025 

3055 

-       92 

20 

46 

5.103 

574 

17 

3064 

3107 

"       40 

21 

40 

5.068 

602 

18 

3161 

3181 

+       34 

23 

2.024 

5.075 

L552 

0.019 

a3058 

0.3070 

—0.0077 

24 

32 

&065 

594 

17 

3148 

3164 

+       17 

25 

26 

4.970 

570 

28 

3160 

3173 

+       26 

27 

14 

5.139 

642 

15 

3196 

3203 

+       56 

28 

64 

5.121 

605 

07 

3135 

3167 

+       20 

29 

2.000 

5.093 

L604 

a  016 

0.3151 

a  3151* 

+aooo4 

31 

70 

5.037 

593 

16 

3164 

3199 

+       52 

32 

66 

5.167 

604 

28 

3105 

3138 

-         9 

33 

60 

&016 

558 

11 

3107 

3137 

-        10 

34 

06 

5.100 

591 

13 

3120 

3124 

-       23 

35 

2.022 

4.997 

1.577 

a024 

a  3156 

a  3167 

+aoo2o 

36 

42 

5.016 

"601 

21 

3192 

3213 

+       66 

38 

38 

5.138 

561 

35     • 

3037 

3056 

-       91 

39 

00 

5.115 

621 

22 

3169 

3169 

+        22 

41 

54 

4.855 

542 

16 

3177 

3204 

+       57 

42 

2.054 

4.916 

1.545 

aoo9 

0. 3145 

a  3172 

+aOQ25 

43 

80 

5.043 

565 

12 

3103 

3143 

-         6 

45 

04 

5.152 

646 

13 

3196 

3198 

+       51 

46 

1.992 

5.113 

596 

OS 

3125 

3121 

-       26 

47 

2.034 

5.003 

519 

15 

3035 

3052 

-       95 

49 

2.090 

5.134 

1.592 

a  013 

a  3101 

a  3146 

-a  0001 

54 

62 

4.998 

558 

07 

3150 

3181 

+       34 

55 

54 

5.117 

618 

18 

3162 

3189 

+       42 

Means 

0.015 

0. 3147 

0.0083 

±aooo5 

-1.15% 
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L  Tube  numbers. 

IL  The  time  of  disappearaace  of  the  hydrogen  showing  (if  at  all) 
after  the  current  was  started,  the  full  25  m.a.  being  turned  on  in 
each  case.  The  tubes  had  not  been  operated  for  eight  months  and 
over  half  of  them  showed  some  hydrogen  on  first  starting.  There 
appears  to  be  no  relation  between  the  presence  of  this  transient 
hydrogen  and  the  subsequent  light  emission. 

III.  The  mean  bore  of  the  capillary  as  determined  with  a 
mercury  thread  before  the  tubes  were  made  up. 

IV.  The  length  of  capillary  between  the  screening  clips  at  the 
ends. 

V.  The  luminous  flux  at  about  37  cm  from  the  tube  center 
approximately  in  international  candles.  These  values  are  the 
means  for  the  four  observers,  each  observer  taking  from  10  to  20 
readings  by  an  automatic  recording  device.  The  individual 
variations  from  the  mean  are  not  reproduced  here  but  are  sum- 
marized below.  Bach  tube  read  high  at  the  start  but  reached  a 
steady  value  after  running  less  than  two  minutes. 

VI.  The  average  deviation  from  the  mean  reading  (Column  V) 
due  to  the  observers;  that  is,  the  average  of  the  four  separate 
deviations  of  the  four  observers.  This  shows  how  the  mean 
reading  of  each  observer  differs,  on  the  average,  from  the  mean  of 
aU. 

VII.  The  Ituninous  flux  (V)  divided  by  the  length  of  capillary 
(TV)  radiating.  The  anti  tangent  correction,  applicable  on  accotmt 
of  the  source  being  linear,  was  not  applied,  as  it  is  very  small  and 
very  nearly  the  same  for  all  tubes. 

VIII.  The  same  quantity  as  VII,  but  corrected  for  the  slight 
differences  in  bore.  In  the  earlier  paper  (1908,  loc.  cit.,  p.  521) 
it  was  shown  that  the  bore  correction  for  bores  near  2  mm  is  very 
nearly  linear  and  is  —0.0050  cp  for  +0.10  mm  difference  in  bore. 
This  correction  is  here  applied  to  reduce  all  tubes  to  the  equivalent 
of  2  mm  bore.  The  mean  value  of  all  the  tubes  is  0.3147  ±0.0005 
candles  per  cm  length  of  capillary  per  2  mm  bore,  the  uncertainty 
indicated  being  the  computed  probable  error. 

IX.  The  deviation  of  each  tube  from  the  mean  of  all  the  tubes; 
this  is  the  measure  of  reproducibility.  The  average  deviation 
is  0.0033,  or  about  1.15  per  cent,  the  maximum  deviation  (Nos,  19, 
23,  38,  45,  47)  less  than  3  per  cent.    These  larger  deviations  show 
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no  definite  relation  to  deviations  in  readings,  amount  of  initial 
hydrogen  in  the  tubes,  nor  to  abnormal  gas  density  or  bore  of 
capillary.  Tubes  20,  2 1 ,  and  47  showed  pressures  as  low  (estimated 
by  width  of  dark  space)  as  3  mm,  10  and  27  as  high  as  7  mm,  all 
others  being  apparently  between  4  and  6  mm. 

Readings  on  15,  27,  32,  and  33  were  repeated  after  2  days  as  a 
photometric  test. 


Tube 

cp/an  ^ni 

CD/d&  HAfitt^ifl 

DIfl. 

BCmh  tferistlon. 
(cp/atf) 

15 
27 
32 
33 

a  3146 
a  3182 
a  3116 

a  3117 

a  3196 

asm 

a  3152 
a  3132 

+aoo50 
-a  0005 

+a0036 

+aooi5 

a0026 

Readings,  on  27  and  45  were  taken  at  20.2  25.0  and  29.9  m.  a. 

current. 


Cumiit 

20.2 

250) 

29.9  nut. 

27 
45 

1.320 
1.331 

1.651 
1.646 

L945 
1.962 

Life  tests  were  made  on  a  number  of  the  tubes  at  25  m.a.  All 
finally  developed  hydrogen,  the  amount  of  hydrogen  increasing 
about  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  metal  deposit  on  the  wall 
of  the  bulb.  None  of  the  seven  tubes  showed  any  definite  increase 
or  decrease  in  light  emission  up  to  the  time  the  hydrogen  began 
to  show  distinctly.  This  occurred  after  5  to  15  hours  in  different 
tubes.  Tubes  would  probably  show  a  longer  life  if  constructed 
with  larger  bulbs,  say  50  mm  in  diameter  instead  of  35  mm. 

An  analysis  of  the  readings  of  the  individual  observers  shows 
that  they  read  on  an  average  as  follows: 

Observer M  A  J  N 

Average  reading     0.019  low     0.002  high     0.024  high     0.009  low 

*  showing  the  tendency  to  estimate  the  intensity  differently.  For 
example,  J  read  high  throughout,  his  reading  being  in  every  case 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  four  observers.    Taking  the  devia- 
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tion  of  each  observer's  reading  from  the  mean  reading  of  the  four 
observers  and  finding  the  average  deviation  of  these  deviations 
from  their  mean  value  we  have: 

Observer M  A  J  N 

Deviation  of  deviation o.oio        0.006        o.oio        0.008 

This  is  an  indication  of  each  observer's  consistency  in  reading,  a 
meastu-e  of  his  tendency  to  form  a  criterion  of  equality  and  hold 
to  it  throughout  the  series. 

Finally  the  mean  deviation  for  all  observers  on  all  tubes  was 
0.015  or  0.0030  candles  per  cm.  Eliminating  this  error  of  obser- 
vation from  the  mean  tube  deviation  (0.0033)  leaves  ( (0.0033)*— 
(0.0030)^)^=0.0014  cp/cm= 0.4  per  cent  for  the  residual  uncer- 
tainty in  the  final  value  of  the  cp/cm  due  to  accidental  variations 
in  the  tubes.  ^ 

SUMMARY 

A  number  of  helium  tubes  were  constructed,  having  glass  capil- 
laries very  approximately  of  2  mm  bore  and  7  cm  long,  with 
spherical  end  bulbs  of  3.5  cm  diameter,  provided  with  alumintmi 
electrodes  2.5  cm  in  diameter.  The  candlepower  per  centimeter 
length  of  tube  (of  the  middle  5  cm  of  the  capillary  tube) ,  when  a 
current  of  25  milliamperes  was  passing  through  the  tube,  was 
fotmd  to  be  0.315  international  candles.  The  effect  of  small 
variations  in  the  frequency  and  strength  of  current,  in  the  diam- 
eter of  the  capillary,  in  the  pressure  of  the  helitmi  gas,  etc.,  and 
the  life  of  the  tubes,  are  discussed. 

The  mean  deviation  in  candlepower  per  cm  length  of  tube  from 
the  mean  of  all  the  38  tubes  was  1.15  per  cent.  The  maximum 
deviation  of  any  one  tube  was  3  per  cent. 

The  four  observers  read  slightly  differently,  due  probably  to 
different  color  sensibilities.  M  read  1.2  per  cent  low,  A  o.i  per 
cent  high,  J  1.5  per  cent  high,  and  N  0.5  per  cent  low  on  an 
average,  compared  with  their  mean. 

Each  individual  observer  varied  somewhat  in  his  criterion  of 
equality.  The  deviations  in  the  deviations  from  the  mean  read- 
ings amounting  to,  on  an  average,  in  the  case  of  M  0.6  per  cent, 
A  0.4  per  cent,  J  0.6  per  cent,  and  N  0.5  per  cent. 
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The  chief  improvement  to  be  made  in  the  next  set  of  tubes  is 
in  using  capillary  tubing  freer  from  striations.  These  long  drawn 
out  bubbles  are  in  effect  cylindrical  lenses  and  with  a  rotating 
tube  the  sharp  flicker  produced  by  them  is  more  troublesome  in 
taking  readings  than  the  color  difference.  To  sectn^  a  longer  life 
either  the  bulbs  will  be  made  larger  (40  mm)  or  the  electrodes 
smaller  (20  mm)  in  diameter. 

Washington,  August  25,  191 1. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  increase  in  the  precision  demanded  in  alternating-current 
work  has  made  desirable  an  investigation  into  the  behavior  of 
resistance  coils  when  subjected  to  an  alternating-current  voltage. 
As  many  of  the  commercial  coils  which  give  excellent  results  with 
direct  currents  have  in  the  coturse  of  these  experiments  been  found 
to  be  quite  unsatisfactory  for  alternating-current  measurements, 
specifications  have  been  prepared  for  the  construction  of  coils 
which  will  be  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  range  of  resist- 
ances covered  is  from  o.i  to  loooo  ohmSi  though  in  most  cases 
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only  coils  whose  resistance  is  a  power  of  lo  have  been  studied. 
The  range  of  frequencies  covered  is  from  o  to  3000  cycles,  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  has  been  done  in  the  interval  from 
1 200  to  1 500  cycles. 

In  an  ideal  resistance  coil  for  alternating-current  work  two 
requirements  need  to  be  fulfilled,  (i)  the  resistance  must  be 
independent  of  the  frequency  and  (2)  the  phase  angle  must  be 
zero.  The  design  of  coils  which  will  fulfill  these  conditions  as 
nearly  as  possible  presents  several  interesting  problems  and  the 
solution  in  any  given  case  will  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
resistance  of  the  coil.  In  order  that  some  of  the  difl&culties  may 
be  appreciated,  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  factors  which  must 
be  considered  in  the  design  of  such  a  coil  will  be  given.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  description  of  the  designs  which  have  been  found 
satisfactory,  together  with  some  suggestions  as  to  proper  methods 
of  connecting  the  coils  when  they  are  to  be  used  in  a  resistance  box. 

n.  HISTORICAL 

« 

Some  work  along  the  lines  indicated  has  already  been  done. 
When  Kohlrausch  began  to  make  *  alternating-current  measure- 
ments, he  found  that  the  coils  which  were  in  use  at  that  time 
were  not  satisfactory.  In  his  later  work  *  he  avoided  the  use  of 
coils  larger  than  2000  ohms.  He  attributed  the  difl&culty  with 
the  larger-valued  coils  to  capacity  between  the  windings.  Acting 
on  this  suggestion  Chaperon*  devised  his  well  known  winding. 
This  consists  in  winding  each  layer  inductively,  but  reversing  the 
direction  of  winding  of  alternate  layers,  and  thus  necessitates  a 
multiple-layer  coil.  This  construction  reduces  the  capacity  with- 
out increasing  the  inductance  materially.  A  slight  improvement 
was  claimed  by  Cauro  *  who  carried  the  wire  back  across  the  coil, 
thus  starting  each  layer  at  the  same  point  but  winding  alternate 
layers  in  opposite  directions. 

A  different  method  of  making  a  high  resistance  with  small 
effective  inductance  is  due  to  Rowland,*  who  wound  a  fine  wire 
inductively  on  a  thin  sheet  of  mica.    While  not  of  a  convenient 


1  Pog^.  Ann.,  188,  p.  980;  1869* 

*  Ann.  d.  Pfays..  26.  p.  x6x;  1885. 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  108,  p.  799;  1889. 


*  Comptes  Rendus,  190.  p.  308;  1895. 

*  Amer.  J.  Sd..  (4)  8.  p.  35;  1899* 
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form  for  some  kinds  of  work,  such  resistances  have  been  exten- 
sively used  in  the  multipliers  of  voltmeters  and  wattmeters. 
Recently  Orlich*  has  designed  resistances  in  which  the  time 
constant  (according  to  an  approximate  calculation)  is  zero.  It 
consists  of  an  inductive  winding  on  a  slab  of  slate,  with  a  second 
winding  held  at  the  calculated  distance  outside  of  this  by  caps  on 
the  ends  of  the  slab.  In  this  way  he  obtained  a  time  constant  of 
4X  lo"^  second  with  a  coil  of  25  000  ohms. 

The  above  work  was  all  done  with  high  resistances.  Within  a 
few  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  low  resistances  having  a 
small  time  constant  for  use  as  shimts  to  alternating-current 
ammeters.  Campbell,^  Orlich,®  and  Drysdale "  have  each  designed 
resistances  for  this  purpose.  A  consideration  of  these  lies  outside 
the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

Some  measurements  of  the  effective  inductance  of  commercial 
coils  have  been  made  by  Taylor  and  Williams  *®  and  by  Brown." 
They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  improve  the  design  of  coils. 

m.  THEORETICAL 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  an  ideal  resistance  coil  for 
alternating-current  work  the  phase  angle  should  be  sensibly  zero 
and  the  change  of  resistance  with  frequency  negligible.  The  most 
obvious  thing  to  do  to  make  the  phase  angle  small  is  to  wind  the 
coil  in  such  a  way  that  its  inductance  will  be  a  minimum.  How- 
ever, there  are  three  other  factors  which  need  to  be  considered  in 
a  discussion  of  the  phase  angle,  viz :  (i)  "  Skin  eflfect,"  (2)  capacity 
in  parallel  with  the  resistance,  and  (3)  absorption  in  the  dielectric 
between  the  wires.  Each  gives  rise,  also,  to  a  change  in  the  effective 
resistance  of  the  coil.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  theoretical 
investigation  to  show  how  each  of  these  three  factors  enters  and 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  which  they  produce. 

1.  "SKIN  EFFECT" 

The  resistance  of  a  conductor  for  alternating  current  is  greater 
than  for  direct  current,  because  in  the  former  case  the  current 

*  Verh.  d.  Deut.  Phys.  Ges..  12.  p.  949;  19x0.  *  Electrician,  M,  p.  541;  19x0. 
'  Electrician.  61,  p.  xooo;  1908.                                          **  Phys.  Rev.,  26.  p.  4x7;  X908. 

*  Zs.  fflr  Instxk..  M,  p.  341;  1909.  "  Phys.  Rev..  29,  p.  369;  1909. 
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density  is  greater  near  the  outside  of  the  conductor  than  near  its 
center.  On  the  other  hand,  this  change  in  current  distribution 
with  the  frequency  decreases  the  inductance,  though  the  relative 
change  is  much  less  than  the  change  in  the  resistance.  In  the  case 
of  a  circuit  containing  only  resistance  and  inductance  tan  O'^pL/R 
where  0  is  the  phase  angle,  p  is  27r  times  the  frequency,  L  the 
self-induction  and  R  the  resistance.  Hence,  if  the  change  in  i?, 
due  to  skin  effect,  can  be  shown  to  be  negligible,  the  effect  upon 
the  phase  angle  will  also  be  negligible. 

Formulas  "  have  been  compiled  by  which  the  change  of  resist- 
ance with  frequency  can  be  computed  in  the  case  of  a  straight 
cylindrical  wire.  If  now  thiis  wire  is  wound  on  a  spool,  or  put  in 
any  shape  such  that  its  tot^  inductance  is  increased,  then  its 
change  of  resistance  will  be  increased;  but  if  it  is  so  wotmd  that 
its  inductance  is  decreased,  then  the  change  of  resistance  will  be 
decreased.  As  the  latter  form  is  always  used  in  resistance  coils, 
a  maximum  value  of  the  change  in  resistance  may  be  found  by 
computing  the  case  of  a  straight  wire. 

For  a  manganin  wire  the  formula  shows  that  with  3000  cycles 
the  diameter  must  be  as  large  as  2  mm  before  the  skin  effect  pro- 
duces a  change  of  i  part  in  100  000.  All  of  the  wires  used  in 
this  investigation  are  much  smaller  than  this.  The  computed 
resistance  change  for  the  largest  wire  used  (0.24  mm)  is  only  i 
part  in  10*.  In  some  of  the  smaller-valued  coils  strip  manganin 
of  o.i  mm  thickness  has  been  used.  Computing  by  the  formula 
of  Bethenod  ^'  the  resistance  change  in  this  case  is  also  found  to 
be  negligible. 

Hence,  in  none  of  the  coils  which  we  have  designed  will  the  skin 
effect  be  appreciable.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  resistance 
of  most  commercial  coils  having  a  resistance  of  i  ohm  or  over  is  not 
affected  by  the  skin  effect  up  to  3000  cycles. 

2.  CAPACrrT  EFFECTS 

Ii^  a  resistance  coil  it  is  often  necessary  to  consider  not  only  the 
resistance  and  inductance  of  the  conductor,  but  also  the  electro- 
static capacity  between  the  different  parts  of  the  conductor.     To 

^  Rosa  aiid  Graver,  this  Bullctin,  8,  p.  zya;  zqxz.    Rc[»int  No.  169. 
»  Jahrb.  d.  diath.  Tdegnphic.  8,  p.  397;  1909. 
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show  this  effect  in  a  simple  tase,  consider  a  coil  (Fig.  i)  having  a 
resistance  R  and  inductance  L  which  is  in  parallel  with  a  con- 
denser of  capacity  C.    Then  the  impedance  of  the  upper  circuit 

is  R  +ipL  and  of  the  lower  is  —  vp^  =  -vj-^.  Then  if  ^4  is  the  impe- 
dance of  the  two  circuits  in  parallel 


or 


L         I  -.^     i-p'CL+ipCR 

A  "R  +ipL  +*P^-       R  +ipL 

R+ipL  R+ipiL-CR*-pK:L*) 

^     I  -p'CL  +ipCR      (i  -p*CLy  +p*C*R* 


(0 


We  may  write  A  =i?'  +ipL'  where  R' 
and  U  are,  respectively,  the  effective 
resistance  and  effective  inductance  of 
the  system.  Then  by  separating  real 
and  imaginary  parts 


mhsmhsmA 


R' 
and 


R 


I  -p'C{2L-CR})  +p*aL* 

L-CR*-p'CL* 
I  -p'C(2L-CR')  +p*OL' 


(2) 


(3) 


a 


e 


The  phase  angle  d^taLrr^^—- 


Fig.  1. — Diagram  to  Show  a  Capacity 
m  Parallel  with  a  CoU  which  has 
Resistance  and  Inductance 


tan 


_,p(L-CR'-p»CL') 
R 


(4) 


If  we  make  a  first  approximation  assuming  both  L  and  C  small, 

we  have 

/e'  -  /?[i  +  />»C(2L  -  CR")]  (5) 

U-L-CR*  (6) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  phase  angle  will  be  zero  if  L  -r  CR^  -o, 
but  that  the  change  in  resistance  will  be  zero  if   C«o,  or  if 
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2L  — C/?'=o.  Hence,  both  the  phase  angle  and  the  change  of 
resistance  will  be  zero  only  under  the  condition  that  C=o  and 
L=o. 

If  we  consider  the  case  of  two  parallel  wires,  the  capacity  is 
distributed,  so  that  the  effect  is  not  the  same  as  that  given  above. 
The  solution  in  this  case  requires  the  integration  of  the  diflfer- 
ential  equations  ^*  which  express  the  emf  and  cturent  at  each  point 
of  the  line  at  each  instant.  This  solution  gives,  as  a  first  approxi- 
mation, 

U-'L-^R'  (9) 


(^-H 


tan  0  -  p\       3       /  (10) 

R 

Where  /?,  C,  and  L  are  the  total  resistance,  capacity,  and  induc- 
tance of  the  wires. 

Again,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  ideal  coil  is  only  possible,  provided 
C   and   L    are   both   zero.     However,    if     C   is   small   and   if 

L — C/?*=o,  then  the  phase  angle  becomes  zero,  and  the  change 

in  resistance  is  negligible.  As  an  e^^^mple,  let  us  compute  the 
maximum  capacity  which  may  be  present  in  a  10  ooo-ohm  coil  to 
to  be  used  on  a  frequency  of  3000  cycles  where  the  allowable 
uncertainty  in  the  resistance  may  be  i  part  in  100  000,  asstuning 
that  there  is  sufl&cient  inductance  to  make  the  phase  angle  zero. 

Then  L--C/2'-o 

3 

and  P^cf^L  -  —CR'")  =  ±  lo"* 

Solving,  C—io""*®  farad,  or  a  ten-thousandth  of  a  microfarad. 
This  is  a  very  small  capacity,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  if  such 
a  coil  is  to  be  realized.  With  a  i  ooo-ohm  coil,  the  allowable 
capacity  is  a  hundredth  of  a  microfarad,  while  with  a  loo-ohm 
coil  a  microfarad  can  be  tolerated. 

Mstdnmetz.  Altemating-Cuncnt  Phenomctta,  3d  ed..  p.  167. 
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If  icx>,  1000,  and  10  oooohm  coils  were  to  be  constructed  from 
wire  of  the  same  size  and  womid  in  the  same  manner,  then  the 
capacity  would  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  resistance,  so  that  the 
change  in  resistance  of  the  looo-ohm  ocil  would  be  nearly  10  000 
times  as  much  as  the  change  in  resistance  of  the  looohm  coil, 
while  the  10  ooo-ohm  coil  would  change  100  000  000  times  as 
much  as  the  loo-ohm  coil.  If  they  are  constructed  of  wires  of 
different  size,  such  that  with  a  single  layer  they  will  each  have  the 
same  surface,  then  a  i  ooo-ohm  coil  will  change  in  resistance  400 
times  as  much  as  a  loo-ohm  coil,  and  a  10  ooo-ohm  coil  160  000 
times  as  much  as  the  loo-ohm  coil.  In  the  above  it  has  been 
asstuned  that  for  the  loo-ohm  coil  the  phase  angle  is  zero  and  that 
the  formulas  for  parallel  .wires  will  hold  for  bifilar  coils. 

The  effect  upon  phase  angle  in  these  cases  is  also  interesting. 
In  the  first  case,  where  the  wire  for  the  different  coils  is  all  of  the 
same  size,  the  capacity,  inductance,  and  resistance  all  increase 
directly  as  the  length  /,  so  that  L' « (K—K^P),  where  K  and  K^  are 
constants.  This  shows  that  the  term  containing  capacity  increases 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  inductance  term,  so  that  if  a  loo- 
ohm  coil  has  zero  phase  angle,  a  similar  looo-ohm  coil  will  have  a 
decided  negative  phase  angle,  the  real  inductance  being  only  i  per 
cent  of  the  effective  inductance.  With  the  10  ooo-ohm  coil  this 
effect  is  greatly  increased,  so  that  the  real  inductance  becomes 
negligible. 

With  coils  similarly  wound,  but  of  different  sizes  of  wire,  so  that 
they  have  the  same  surface,  the  inductance  and  capacity  increase 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  resistance  increases.  Hence,  while  the 
increase  in  the  phase  angle  is  less  rapid,  the  relative  importance 
of  the  inductance  and  capacity  terms  is  the  same. 

From  what  is  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of 
capacity  upon  resistance  is  appreciable  only  in  the  case  of  high- 
valued  coils,  1000  ohms  and  over.  The  effect  of  capacity  upon 
phase  angle  is  more  marked.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  predominating 
factor  in  coils  of  1000  ohms  or  over,  but  it  also  produces  a  measura- 
ble effect  in  a  lo-ohm  coil,  and  perhaps  even  in  a  i-ohm  coil. 
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Since  in  many  coils  the  phase  angle  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  capacity,  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  phase  angle  will 
be  nearly  that  of  the  capacity.  For  a  poor  dielectric,  such  as  is 
generally  found  in  resistance  coils,  this  temperature  coefficient  of 
the  capacity  is  usually  quite  large.  In  one  bifilar  coil  which  had 
been  cut  at  the  middle  point  it  was  measured  and  found  to  be  i 
per  cent  per  degree.  Hence,  if  sufficient  current  is  used  to  heat 
the  coil  the  phase  angle  will  change  while  the  coil  is  under  observa- 
tion. As  the  dielectric  heats  rather  slowly  when  the  current  begins 
to  pass  through  a  coil,  the  phase  angle  will  depend  upon  the 
length  of  time  which  the  current  has  been  flowing  as  well  as  upon 
the  magnitude  of  the  current. 

This  drift  of  the  effective  inductance  has  often  been  observed 
by  us,  and  before  the  cause  was  understood  it  gave  us  considerable 
trouble.  The  following  example  will  show  the  magnitude  of  this 
for  an  ordinary  coil.  A  looo-ohm  bifilar  coil,  suspended  in  the  air, 
was  connected  in  a  circuit  through  which  a  current  of  50  milliam- 
peres  could  be  sent.  Within  five  minutes  after  closing  the  circuit 
a  drift  of  5  microhenry s  in  the  effective  inductance  was  observed. 

The  winding  was  -then  cut  at  its  middle  point  and  it  was  found 
to  have  a  capacity  of  0.0014  A*f  whose  temperature  coefficient 
was  I  per  cent  per  degree.  Hence,  a  rise  of  i  degree  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  dielectric  will  explain  the  change  in  the  effective 
inductance  which  was  observed. 

The  effect  of  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  capacity  upon 
the  high-frequency  resistance  would  be  very  small.  It  is  so  inter- 
connected with  other  effects  that  we  have  never  observed  it.  In 
well-designed  coils  the  capacity  should  be  so  small  that  its  change 
with  temperature  will  not  produce  any  noticeable  effects. 

(6)    EFFECT  OF  HUMIDITT  X7PON  THB  CAPACITY 

It  has  been  shown  "  that  the  shellac  of  resistance  coils  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air.  On  account  of  the  high  dielectric  constant 
of  water,  one  would  expect  that  this  would  affect  the  effective 
inductance  of  the  coil  as  a  result  of  the  change  in  the  capacity. 
This  was  found  to  be  the  case.     In  one  coil  the  effective  induc- 

^  Rosa  and  Babcock,  this  BuUetin,  4,  p.  zaz;  1907. 
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tance  was  increased  algebraically  by  20  per  cent  by  baking  at 
110°  C  for  15  minutes.  Also,  coils  where  the  insulation  is  of 
uncovered  silk  show  large  changes  of  the  capacity  with  humidity. 
This  trouble  may  be  overcome  by  coating  the  coil  with  paraflfin 
or  sealing  it  in  a  metal  case. 

3.  EFFECT  OF  ABSORPTION  IN  THE  DIELECTRIC  BETWEEN  THE  WIRES 

In  coils  for  direct  current  work  the  only  property  required  of 
the  insulating  material  between  the  turns  is  that  it  shall  not 
allow  an  appreciable  leakage  between  the  wires.  However, 
where  alternating  current  is  used  the  absorption  of  a  poor  die- 
lectric may  produce  an  apparent  leakage  between  the  ttuns  of 
a  coil  whose  direct  current  insulation  resistance  is  su£Giciently 
high.  If  we  again  consider  the  coil  as  equivalent  to  two  parallel 
wires,  the  effect  of  this  absorption  upon  the  resistance  can  be 
shown  to  be 

i?'=i?r i--/>Ci?tantf  I  (11) 

where  0  is  the  phase  difference  of  the  capacity  due  to  absorption. 

The  absorption  also  causes  the  effective  inductance  to  change 
with  frequency,  since  the  capacity  of  an  absorbing  condenser  is 
a  fimction  of  the  frequency.  The  change  in  effective  inductance 
is  (Ci  —  C^  iP,  where  C^  and  C,  are  the  capacities  at  two  fre- 
quencies. 

The  magnitude  of  these  effects  can  only  be  determined  by 
experiment.  For  this  purpose  the  coil  which  had  been  opened 
at  the  center  was  again  employed.  It  was  a  commercial  1000- 
ohm  coil,  woimd  bifilar  with  silk-covered  manganin  wire,  then 
shellaced  and  baked. 

The  following  data  were  obtained: 
Frequency  of  A.  C.  100  -  150O'*'  2700  '- 

Capacity  0.00160 /if         0.00158 /rf  0.00152  /if 

Phase  angle  2?6  i?5  i?2 

Having  joined  the  wires  at  the  center  again,  the  following 
measurements  were  made: 

Frequency  Zero  100 '^  150O'*'        2700*^ 

Resistance  (Ohms)     1002.97         1002.93        1002.77       1002.55 
Effective  inductance  0.54  mh      0.54  mh     0.50  mh 
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From  the  first  set  of  measurements  the  change  in  resistance 
and  inductance  can  be  approximately  computed,  while  the  ob- 
served values  come  directly  from  the  second  set.  These  give  the 
following  results: 


OtolOO^ 

OtDlSOO^ 

Olo270O^ 

Cwnpntod 
OtManred 

Totel 

1.4xlO-» 
0.01  z  io-» 

12  X  lo"* 
3xlO-» 

18xl0-» 
8x10-* 

Change  In  retiitenca  (Ohms) 

1.4X10-* 
4xl0-» 

15xlO-» 
20xlO-» 

26xl(^* 
42xlO-« 

100^  to  1500^ 

100^  to  2700^ 

Clianco  In  tadnchmce  (Henryt)  q^]!'?^  v    —    ; 

2xl0-» 
0 

8X10H 
4xl0-» 

While  these  results  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  yet  they 
are  probably  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected,  considering  the 
difficulties  in  such  measurements. 

The  phase  difference  of  the  capacity  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
dielectric.  Therefore,  the  above  values  are  tjrpical  of  what  may 
be  expected  with  shellaced  coils.  Hence,  from  equation  (ii), 
we  see  that  the  higher-valued  coils  will  have  a  larger  percentage 
change  in  resistance,  due  to  absorption.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
how  much  this  will  be  under  the  conditions  which  were  assmned 
in  computing  the  effect  of  the  capacity  upon  the  resistance.  For 
the  case  where  the  coils  are  made  of  wire  of  the  same  size,  this 
decrease  in  resistance  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
resistance.  Where  the  coils  have  the  same  area,  the  decrease 
will  be  proportional  to  the  four-thirds  power  of  the  resistance. 

The  relative  change  of  capacity  with  frequency  is  also  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  dielectric.  Hence,  in  coils  where  the  capacity  is 
the  predominating  factor  in  the  eflfective  inductance,  the  percent- 
age change  in  phase  angle  with  frequency  will  be  independent  of 
the  resistance  of  the  coil. 
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4.  CONCLUSIONS  FROM  THEORETICAL  WORK 

(i)  It  is  possible  to  make  a  resistance  coil  in  which  the  phase 

angle  will  be  small  and  practically  the  same  for  all  frequencies. 

CR^ 
This  requires  for  a  bifilar  coil  that  L  = and  that  C  shall  be  so 

small  that  its  change  with  frequency  may  be  neglected. 

(2)  The  alternating-current  resistance  of  ordinary  coils  for  fre- 
quencies up  to  3000  cycles,  is  not  aflFected  by  the  skin  eflFect,  but 
may  be  decidedly  affected  by  capacity  between  the  turns  and  by 
absorption  in  the  dielectric.  This  can  only  be  overcome  by  keep- 
ing the  capacity  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  demands  for  a 

small  phase  angle. 

IV.  APPLICATIONS 

The  preceding  investigation  shows  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
both  the  inductance  and  capacity  small.  This  means  that  the 
coil  shall  contain  as  Uttle  wire  as  possible,  besides  having  the 
necessary  wire  put  in  the  most  advantageous  shape.  As  all  of 
the  heat  which  is  lost  from  a  coil  in  continuous  operation  passes 
through  the  surface,  there  is  no  advantage,  as  far  as  carrying  capac- 
ity is  concerned,  in  making  a  multiple  layer  coil.  With  regard  to 
inductance  and  capacity  effects  there  is  a  decided  disadvantage. 
Hence,  as  far  as  possible  all  coils  should  be  single-layer  coils. 

The  area  of  surface  required  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
energy  to  be  expended  in  the  coil  and  upon  the  allowable  rise  of 
temperature.  It  seemed  desirable  to  have  a  surface  of  approxi- 
mately 50  cm*,  as  then  an  expenditure  of  i  watt  upon  a  coil  im- 
mersed in  oil  will  raise  its  temperature  only  about  i  degree  when 
the  coil  is  wound  on  a  poor  conductor  of  heat.  If  the  coil  is  in 
air,  the  rise  in  temperature  will  be  nearly  10  times  as  great.  Even 
with  a  given  area,  the  size  of  the  spool  will  aflfect  the  phase  angle 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  However,  this  effect  is  small.  A  spool  2.5 
cm  in  diameter  is  a  convenient  size,  and  all  of  the  results  given 
are  for  spools  of  this  size. 

The  material  and  treatment  of  the  coils  is  the  same  as  for  direct- 
current  coils.  They  are  made  of  silk-covered  manganin  wire. 
After  winding  they  are  shellaced  and  baked  at  1 20^-130°  C  for 
several  hours.  The  baking  is  to  anneal  the  wire  as  well  as  to 
56109°— 12 5 
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dry  the  shellac.  They  should  be  protected  from  the  moisture  of 
the  air  by  dipping  in  molten  paraiOSn  after  baking  or  by  sealing  in 
air-tight  cases.  This  protection  is  necessary  to  prevent  changes 
in  the  effective  inductance  as  well  as  changes  in  the  resistance. 

The  collected  results  of  our  experiments  are  given  in  Table  I. 
In  no  case  is  the  time  constant  greater  than  5  X  lO"*  second. 
Hence,  with  3000  cycles  the  maximum  phase  angle  is  3.5'.  The 
change  in  resistance  with  frequency  is  also  negligible  in  all  cases. 
A  brief  description  of  each,  coil  is  given  in  the  table  and  a  more 
detailed  description  follows. 

TABLE  I 

Constants  of  Resistance  Coils  for  Altemating-CuTrent  Measurements 
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•     2.1  X  VSf 
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. .  .do. .... 
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do 
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Each  coil  is  made  of  manganin  wound  on  spools  2.5  cm  in  diam- 
eter. With  the  exception  of  the  coils  made  of  strip,  all  coils  are 
single  layer.  Coils  are  shellaced  aijd  baked  in  the  usual  manner, 
then  parajQBned  or  sealed. 
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1.  HUNDRED-OHM  COH^ 

A  large  number  of  measurements  extending  over  a  period  of 
several  years  have  shown  that  a  loo-ohm  coil  usually  has  a  small 
phase  angle.  It  ws^s  natural,  therefore,  first,  to  see  what  was  the 
smallest  value  of  the  effective  inductance  which  could  be  attained 
with  coils  of  this  value,  and  to  see  how  nearly  two  coils  made  in 
the  same  manner  would  agree.  An  ordinary  bifilar  winding  was 
used  and  found  to  be  satisfactory.  Two  coils  made  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible  differed  in  effective  inductance  by  i  microhenry, 
one  having  -1.6  microhenrys  and  the  other  -0.6  microhenry. 
This  gives  a  difference  in  phase  angle  between  the  two  coils  of  40" 
at  3000  cycles,  or  less  than  i "  at  60  cycles.  There  was  no  appre- 
ciable difference  between  coils  wound  on  brass  and  on  porcelain. 

A  computation  of  the  inductance  of  such  a  coil  by  Rosa's  for- 
mula "  for  a  *'noninductive"  winding  gives  a  value  of  1.6  micro- 
henrys. Hence,  if  the  coil  has  an  effective  inductance  of  —1.6 
microhenrys,  it  must  have  a  capacity  of  3.2  X  10"*  microfarads. 
The  effect  of  this  capacity  upon  the  resistance  is  less  than  i  part 
in  10  000  000.  If  properly  treated,  the  effective  inductance  at  any 
frequency  can  be  depended  upon  to  remain  constant  to  o.i  or  0.2 
microhenry.  The  data  given  in  Sec.  III-3  show  a  change  in 
capacity  between  100  and  3000  cycles  of  5  per  cent.  Other  meas- 
urements show  that  the  change  is  rarely  twice  this  in  the  case  of  shel- 
laced coils.  If  the  capacity  of  a  lOO-ohm  coil  were  3  X  io~*  micro- 
farad, as  estimated  above,  this  would  cause  a  maximum  change 
in  effective  inductance  of  0.3  microhenry  in  the  range  of  frequen- 
cies mentioned.  Measured  values  are  not  much  different  from 
this. 

2.  TEN-OHM  cons 

• 

With  lo-ohm  coils,  the  effect  upon  the  resistance  due  to  the 
capacity  and  absorption  between  the  turns  of  the  winding  is 
negligible.  Even  the  CR^  term  in  the  effective  inductance  is 
small  in  most  cases.  Hence,  in  the  design  of  a  lo-ohm  coil  the 
important  point  is  to  keep  the  inductance  as  small  as  possible. 

Two  methods  of  effecting  this  result  have  been  tried.  One  is 
to  make  the  coil  of  strip  manganin,  and  the  other  is  to  use  three 

^*  This  Bulktim,  4,  p.  338'  Z907.    Reprint  No.  80. 
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30olim  coils  in  parallel.  While  the  first  method  gave  somewhat 
better  results,  the  diiOFerenee  in  general  is  not  of  sufiicient  impor- 
tance to  justify  the  additional  trouble  of  making  a  coil  of  strip 
manganin. 

The  30-ohm  coils  were  woimd  of  the  same  size  wire  as  was  used 
upon  the  loo-ohm  coil  just  described.  They  were  wound  bifilar 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  three  coils  being  wound  upon  the 
same  spoof.  Whether  the  spool  is  of  brass  or  porcelain  is  of  little 
importance,  as  practically  all  the  capacity  is  between  adjacent 
wires.  Still,  better  results  could  doubtless  have  been  obtained  by 
using  wire  of  smaller  diameter,  and  making  five  sonohm  coils  in 
parallel.    This  was  not  considered  necessary. 

The  strip  coil  was  made  of  manganin  o.i  mm  in  thickness,  the 
width  of  the  strip  being  i  mm.  Between  the  strips  of  the  bifilar 
winding  was  placed  a  layer  of  silk  0.09  mm  in  thickness.  This 
brings  the  strips  close  together,  making  the  inductance  small  and 
at  the  same  time  making  the  capacity  larger  than  would  be  the 
case  with  round  wires  of  the  same  cross-sectional  area.  If  a  thin- 
ner insulator,  such  as  mica,  be  used,  the  effective  inductance  could 
be  made  still  less. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  winding  a  strip  coil  is  in  keeping 
the  outer  strip  exactly  over  the  inner  strip.  This  can  be  largely 
overcome  by  binding  the  two  strips  rather  loosely  together  with 
silk  thread  before  winding  them  into  a  coil. 

3.  ONE-OHM  COILS 

In  these  coils  all  capacity  effects  are  negligible.  Hence,  the 
only  thing  to  consider  is  the  reduction  of  the  inductance  to  a 
minimtun. 

There  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  method  except  to  use  the 
resistance  material  in  the  form  of  a  strip.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered inadvisable  to  use  manganin  thinner  than  o.  i  mm.  With 
this  material,  winding  it  with  a  double  thickness  as  is  necessary 
in  a  strip  coil,  the  strip  must  be  about  5  mm  wide  in  order  to  give 
a  sinface  of  50  cm*.  However,  as  this  coil  can  be  wound  on  a 
metal  spool,  so  large  a  surface  is  not  necessary,  and  a  3-mm  strip 
is  satisfactory  for  most  purposes.     Using  silk  insulation  of  approx- 
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imately  0.09  mm  thickness  the  effective  inductance  was  o.i  micro- 
henry, but  with  a  thin  mica  insulation  this  was  reduced  to  0.05 
microhenry. 

4.  TENTH-OHM  COH^S 

It  is  shown  in  Table  II  that  in  many  resistance  boxes  each 
tenth-ohm  coil  has  an  inductance  comparable  with  that  of  a  i-ohm 
coil.  Hence,  in  construction  of  resistance  boxes  the  design  of  coils 
of  this  value  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  best  method  is  to  use  o.i  mm  manganin  strip,  makmg  the 
width  about  3  mm  and  the  length  10  cm.  This  is  folded  in  the 
center  and  bound  together  with  a  thin  insulation  between.  In 
general,  no  support  will  be  required.  The  current-carrying  capac- 
ity of  these  is  no  larger  than  that  of  the  i-ohm  coils.  The  induct- 
ance, however,  is  only  one-tenth  that  of  the  i-ohm  coil,  and  where 
these  coils  are  to  be  used  in  series  with  other  coils  of  higher 
denomination  this  advantage  is  more  important  than  that  of  a 
large  carrying  capacity. 

5.  THOUSAND-OHM  COH^S 

With  coils  of  1000  ohms  the  problem  is  quite  different  from 
that  met  with  in  the  coils  just  described.  As  fine  wire  is  used  in 
their  construction,  the  inductance  of  a  bifilar  winding  becomes 
relatively  small,  while  the  capacity  eflFect  increases  very  decid- 
edly. A  method  which  has  often  been  used  is  to  connect  several 
coils  of  smaller  value  in  series.  In  order  to  obtain  data  in  regard 
to  the  correct  size  of  wire,  and  the  proper  resistance  in  each  sec- 
tion to  make  the  effective  inductance  zero,  five  coils  were  con- 
structed in  which  these  factors  were  systematically  varied.  At 
the  same  time  two  other  coils  were  constructed  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  eflfect  of  the  size  of  the  spool.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  are  shown  in  the  curves  of  Fig.  2.  From  a  study  of 
these  curves  it  was  decided  that  with  o.io-mm  wire  (a  conven- 
ient size  for  a  looo-ohm  coil)  a  200-ohm  section  would  have  a 
very  small  effective  inductance.  This  proved  to  be  the  case  and 
a  coil  was  constructed  of  five  200-ohm  sections  in  series. 

In  this  case  it  is  important  that  the  coil  should  be  woimd  upon 
an  insulating  spool,  or  that  each  section  be  wound  upon  a  metal 
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Inductance  of  five  200-olmi  coils  in  series 
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spool,  and  the  spools  insulated  from  one  another.  The  necessity 
for  this  method  of  construction  is  caused  by  the  fact  that,  if  all 
the  sections  are  upon  one  metal  spool,  the  capacity  between  the 
sections  is  greatly  increased,  so  that  the  effective  inductance  of 
the  sum  of  five  sections  will  not  be  five  times  that  of  a  single  sec-, 
tion.  The  importance  of  this  ts  shown  by  the  following  data: 
Five  times  the  inductance  of  a  200-ohm  coil. ...  — 1.5  microhenry  s 

(a)  on  porcelain 

— 12  microhenrys 

(b)  on  brass 

—  74.  microhenrys 

From  these  measurements  it  appears  that  the  capacity  between 
sections  influences  the  phase  angle  even  when  the  sections  are 
wound  upon  an  insulating  spool.  However,  the  capacity  is  nearly 
seven  times  as  large  when  the  sections  are  wound  on  a  brass  spool, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  effective  inductance  has  a  much 
larger  negative  vahie  in  the  latter  case. 

Two  coils  were  constructed  according  to  these  specifications,  one 
being  wound  on  a  porcelain  spool,  and  each  section  of  the  other  on 
a  brass  spool,  the  latter  spools  being  insulated,  by  fiber  washers 
on  a  fiber  tube.  The  first  had  an  effective  inductance  of  —16 
microhenrys,  and  the  second  —9  microhenrys.  If  we  take  the 
larger  value  of  the  effective  inductance  and,  assuming  it  is  all 
due  to  capacity,  compute  the  effect  of  this  capacity  upon  the 
resistance  when  the  frequency  is  3000  cycles,  we  find  that  the 
change  in  resistance  is  not  more  than  i  part  in  10  000  000.  .The 
effect  of  absorption  is  larger,  but  using  the  most  probable  phase 
differences  of  the  capacity,  it  will  not  exceed  2  or  3  parts  in 
I  000  000.  This  makes  it  very  probable  that  the  change  of  resist- 
ance is  negligible.  We  have  also  failed  to  detect  any  change 
experimentally. 

6.  FIVE-THOUSAlfD-OHM  COILS 

As  the  difficulties  in  designing  coils  for  alternating-current  work 
increases  rapidly  above  1000  ohms,  it  seemed  desirable  first  to  con- 
struct a  5000-ohm  coil  instead  of  attempting  immediately  to  con- 
struct a  10  Qoo-ohm  coil.  The  capacity  here  becomes  the  impor- 
tant factor,  and  questions  of  inductance  can  be  largely  neglected. 
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At  this  point  it  seemed  desirable  to  give  up  the  bifilar  winding,  and 
wind  an  ordinary  inductive  winding,  reversing  the  direction  of 
winding  every  few  turns.  Two  such  coils  were  constructed,  one 
with  20  turns  before  reversing  and  the  other  with  50  ttims.  These 
coils  gave  fairly  satisfactory  results.  The  change  in  resistance 
from  o  to  1200  cycles  was  less  than  i  part  in  100  000  (the  limit 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bridge).  The  effective  inductance  of 
the  coil  with  20  turns  per  section  was  foimd  to  be  +210  micro- 
henrys,  while  the  one  having  50  turns  per  section  was  +330 
microhenrys.  For  most  purposes  these  may  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory coils. 

However,  as  the  inductance  predominates,  it  was  evident  that 
a  still  better  coil  could  be  made  by  reversing  the  direction  of 
winding  oftener.  This  was  done  by  a  method  suggested  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Ludewig,  of  the  instrument  shop  of  the  Bureau.  A  cylin- 
der of  biscuit  porcelain  2.8  cm  in  diameter  and  15  cm  long  was 
obtained.  This  is  porcelain  which  has  received  only  a  preliminary 
baking  and  is  suflftciently  soft  to  be  worked  with  a  steel  tool.  A 
narrow  sUt  was  cut  along  one  diameter  for  two-thirds  of  its  length. 
The  cylinder  was  then  baked  to  increase  its  strength.    This 

reduced  the  diameter  to  about  2.7  cm.  The  coil 
was  then  woimd  with  0.05-mm  manganin  wire  in 
the  following  manner:  The  wire  goes  once  aroimd 
the  spool,  then  passes  through  the  slit  and  one 
turn  is  made  in  the  opposite  direction,  then  the 
wire  passed  through  the  slit  and  one  turn  made 
in  same  direction  as  the  first.  The  process  is 
repeated  until  the  desired  amotmt  of  wire  has 
been  wound  on  the  spool.  This  method  of  wind- 
ing is  shown  diagraSmmatically  for  two  turns  in 

Fig.  3. — Diagram  to    Fig.  3. 

Skoiv  Method  of  j^^jj  j^  noticed  that  each  turn  has  two  adja- 
c^hZTZ  cent  turns  in  which  the  current  flows  in  the  oppo- 
Inductance  andSmatt  site  direction.  This  is  equivalent  to  reversing 
Capacity  every  turn  and  it  means  that  the  inductance  will 

be  as  small  as  with  a  bifilar  winding,  while  the  capacity  effect  will 
also  be  small  since  there  is  only  a  small  potential  difference  between 
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adjacent  wires.  The  coil  constructed  according  to  this  method 
had  an  inductance  of  only  +  30  microhenry s,  which  was  about  the 
limit  of  measurement. 

This  method  of  winding  a  coil  is  rather  difficult,  but  it  can  be 
done  more  rapidly  than  would  seem  possible  at  first  sight.  It 
gives  a  very  satisfactory  coil. 

« 

7.  TEN-THOUSAin>-OHM  COILS 

The  method  of  winding  just  described  was  so  satisfactory  in  the 
case  of  5000-ohm  coils  that  it  was  applied  to  the  construction  of  a 
10  coo-ohm  coil.  The  same  size  of  wire  (0.05  mm)  and  the  same 
size  of  spool  (2.7  cm)  were  employed.  This  made  a  winding  about 
7.5  cm  long.  In  order  to  leave  the  porcelain  tube  sufficiently  strong, 
it  was  not  desirable  to  cut  the  slit  for  more  than  three-fom-ths  of 
its  length.  Hence  a  tube  10  cm  long  was  required,  since  the  por- 
tion which  is  not  slit  could  not  be  used  for  the  winding. 

The  results  were  very  satisfactory.  The  effective  inductance 
was  too  small  to  be  accurately  measured.  It  is  not  more  than 
+  100  microhenrys. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  coil  is  the  difficulty  of  winding  it. 
Experience  has  shown  that  an  apprentice  can  wind  a  10  ooo-ohm 
coil  in  a  day.  Thus  the  cost  is  greater  than  for  ordinary  commer- 
cial coils,  but  is  not  excessive. 

8.  COMPARISON  OF  NEW  COILS  WITH  ORBINART  NONINDUCTIVE  COILS 

The  relative  merits  of  the  new  coils  are  shown  in  Table  II,  in 
which  the  values  of  the  effective  inductance  and  of  the  change  in 
resistance  from  o  to  1 200  of  the  new  coils  and  of  a  representative 
coil  from  resistance  boxes  by  German  and  American  manufac- 
turers are  given.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the  table 
complete,  but  sufficient  results  are  given  to  show  the  improvements 
which  have  been  effected. 
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TABLE  II 


Nominal 

Bffedivo  indoctance  In  mkrolieniTS  at  1200  ^ 

Cbaof e  In  realatanoe,  0  to  1200  ~ 

raeisunce 
of  ooil 

New  coil 

A 

O 

New 

A 

G 

0.1 

+    0.005 

+    0.14 

+           0.18 

1 

+    0.05 

+    0.4 

+           0.5 

10 

+    03 

+    0.9 

+           1 

100 

-    1.6 

-    5 

-           2 

1000 

-  16 

-400- 

-        100 

<0.001% 

-0.08% 

-aM% 

5000 

+  30 

-  27  500 

<0.001 

-0.2 

10  000 

+100 

-100  000 

<0.001 

-1 

A  form  of  resistance  proposed  by  Rowland  "  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory for  high  resistance  alternating  current  work.  It  consists  of 
fine  wire  wound  inductively  on  thin  sheets  or  cards  of  mica.  The 
effective  inductance  of  resistances  of  this  type  is  small,  the  time 
constant  being  seldom  more  than  io~*  and  often  as  small  as  io~^ 
second.  However,  such  resistances  have  considerable  surface,  so 
that  the  capacity  between  two  cards  which  are  connected  in  series 
may  appreciably  affect  the  phase  angle.  The  magnitude  of  the 
capacity  C  can  be  approximately  computed  by  assuming  that  the 
cards  are  plates  of  a  condenser.  The  effect  of  the  capacity  upon 
the  effective  inductance  was  found  by  experiment  to  be  approxi- 
mately —  y^  Ci?*,  where  R  is  the  resistance  of  the  two  cards.  While 
this  type  of  resistance  has  been  extensively  used  in  multipliers  for 
voltmeters  and  wattmeters,  it  has  not  fotmd  extensive  use  in 

resistance  boxes. 

« 

A  type  of  resistance  which  accomplishes  the  same  results  as  the 
above  is  due  to  Duddell  and  Mather.  *•  It  consists  of  a  fine  wire 
woven  as  the  woof  in  a  silk  warp.  While  no  recent  measurements 
have  been  made  in  this  laboratory  on  such  resistances,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  by  this  method. 

9.  METHODS  OF  CONNECTING  CPILS  IN  90XES 

The  best  method  of  connecting  the  coils  in  a  box  will  depend  on 
the  resistance  of  the  coils.     For  low  resistances  (up  to  loo  ohms) 


"Amer.  J.  Sd.  (4),  8,  p.  35;  1899. 


^  Slectridan  M,  p.  54;  1905. 
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the  connections  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  inductance  is  small. 
For  high  resistances  (1000  ohms  and  over)  the  inductance  of  the 
leads  is  of  little  importance,  but  the  capacity  between  the  leads, 
between  the  leads  and  the  coils,  and  between  the  coils  themselves 
becomes  of  importance. 

For  low-resistance  coils,  the  method  in  common  use  at  present 
suffices  for  most  purposes.  To  the  terminal  block  is  soldered  a 
copper  rod  which  extends  below  the  bottom  of  the  coils  when  they 
are  fastened  in  place.  To  the  lower  end  of  this  is  attached  one 
terminal  of  each  of  the  two  adjacent  coils.  If  the  effective  induc- 
tance of  each  coil  is  measured  from  the  terminals  on  the  top  of  the 
box,  then  the  inductance  of  the  terminal  rods  will  be  included  in 
each  measurement,  while  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  box  there  will 
never  be  more  than  two  rods  in  the  circuit.  To  show  this  effect, 
the  inductance  of  each  of  the  ten  i-ohm  coils  of  a  decade  box  was 
*  measured  by  connecting  to  the  terminals  on  the  top  of  the  box. 
The  10  were  then  measured  in  series.  The  sum  of  the  inductances 
of  the  10  coils  was  0.57  microhenry  larger  than  the  inductance  of 
the  10  in  series.  This  shows  the  inductance  of  each  rod  to  be 
0.03  microhenry. 

This  could  be  slightly  reduced  by  making  the  rods  of  larger 
diameter  so  as  to  diminish  the  self-inductance.  Another  method 
is  to  use  two  rods  from  each  terminal  block  and  to  connect  only 
one  coil  to  a  rod.  There  will  then  be  the  mutual  inductance 
between  the  two  rods  from  one  block  when  two  coils  are  used  in 
series.  This  will  be  smaller  than  the  self-inductance,  so  that  the 
inductance  of  a  group  of  coils  in  series  will  more  nearly  equal  the 
sum  of  the  inductances  of  the  individual  coils.  However,  it  will 
not  often  be  necessary  to  use  this  refinement. 

For  high-resistance  coils,  the  capacity  effects  must  be  closely 
guarded  against,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  inductance  of  the 
leads  is  negligible.  With  coils  connected  as  described  above  for 
low-resistance  coils,  the  capacity  between  the  terminal  blocks  of 
the  coils  forms  a  shunt  on  the  impedance  of  the  coil.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  capacity  is  always  a  shunt  on  the  coil  and  produces 
the  same  effect  whether  the  coil  is  measured  from  its  terminals  or 
is  in  series  with  other  coils.    Although  this  capacity  is  small,  it 
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can  not  always  be  neglected.  In  one  of  the  dial  decade  boxes  in 
this  laboratory  it  amounts  to  about  5  X  lo"*  ^f.  This  wotdd 
change  the  effective  inductance  of  a  looo-ohm  coil  by  5  micro- 
henrys  (an  amount  which  is  sometimes  of  importance),  and  the 
effective  inductance  of  a  10  ooo-ohm  coil  would  be  changed  by 
0.5  millihenry.  The  effective  resistance  at  3000  cycles  is  not 
altered  by  more  than  i  part  in  i  000  000  in  either  case.  It  is 
evidently  desirable  that  the  tmninal  blocks  of  high-resistance 
coils  should  be  small,  and  as  far  apart  as  is  consistent  with  good 
operation. 

The  capacity  between  the  coils  themselves  also  measurably 
affects  the  phase  angle  of  the  coUs  when  they  are  joined  in  series. 
With  two  I  ooo-ohm  coils  it  was  found  that  the  effective  induc- 
tance was  decreased  algebraically  by  4  microhenrys  when  their 
distance  apart  was  changed  from  20  cm  to  2  mm.  With  two 
5000-ohm  coils  the  effective  inductance  was  decreased  algebra- 
ically 200  microhenrys  by  bringing  close  together  coils  which  had 
been  separated  by  a  distance  of  10  cm. 

Perhaps  a  more  troublesome  factor  is  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  "dead  end  effect."  When  only  a  part  of  a  resistance  box 
is  being  used,  the  remainder  of  the  coils  are  connected  to  the  cir- 
cuit, and  their  capacity  to  the  other  coils  as  well  as  to  earth  may 
produce  an  appreciable  effect.  To  minimize  this,  the  resistance 
box  should  be  so  constructed  that  each  coil  is  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  others  when  not  in  the  circuit.  No  satisfactory  design 
of  a  resistance  box  which  accomplishes  this  is  known  to  the 
authors. 

.  The  position  of  the  terminals  of  the  box  is  sometimes  of  impor- 
tance. If  only  a  small  resistance  is  to  be  used  from  the  box  and  it 
is  desired  to  keep  the  inductance  of  the  circuit  low,  a  twisted  cord 
should  be  used  for  leads.  In  this  case  the  terminals  should  be 
near  each  other.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  resistance  is  to  be 
used,  then  it  is  more  important  to  decrease  the  capacity  between 
the  leads  than  to  decrease  their  inductance.  In  this  case  the 
leads,  and  hence  the  terminals,  should  be  as  far  apart  as  possible. 
In  the  case  of  boxes  designed  for  general  use,  a  mean  value  should 
be  chosen.  If  the  terminals  are  from  5  to  10  cm  apart,  they  will 
meet  all  ordinaxy  requirements. 
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V.  SUMMARY 

1.  A  theoretical  discussion  is  given  to  show  the  conditions 
which  must  be  fulfilled  in  the  construction  of  resistance  coils  in 
order  that  the  phase  angle  shall  be  small  and  the  change  of  resist- 
ance with  frequency  negligible. 

2.  These  principles  are  applied  to  the  design  of  coils  of  different 
denominations,  and  specifications  are  given  for  the  construction  of 
coils  of  different  denominations  from  o.i  to  lo  ooo  ohms. 

3.  There  is  given  the  results  of  measurements  on  sample  coils 
of  each  denomination,  constructed  according  to  these  specifications. 

4.  A  comparison  is  made  between  the  constants  of  these  coils 
and  those  of  commercial  coils. 

5.  Suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  method  of  connecting  coils 
when  they  are  to  be  used  in  resistance  boxes. 

Washington,  September  i,  191 1. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 
1.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATIOIf 

The  use  of  sodium*  oxalate  as  a  primary  standard  for  acidimetry 
and  oxidimetry  was  suggested  in  1897  by  Sorensen,*  who  described 

I  Zs.  anal.  Chem.,  86,  pp.  639HS43;  1897. 
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its  preparation,  testing,  and  use  in  subsequent  papers.*  Its  general 
adoption  as  a  standard  has  been  hindered  by  the  difl&culty  of 
securing  from  the  manufacturers  material  of  a  purity  conforming 
to  the  specifications  prepared  by  Sorensen.'  In  order  to  determine 
the  composition  of  sodium  oxalate  as  purchased,  and  to  secure,  if 
possible,  a  material  of  the  requisite  purity  to  issue  as  a  standard 
sample,  specimens  of  sodium  oxalate  were  obtained  by  purchase 
in  the  open  market  or  directly  from  the  maker,  from  two  European 
and  three  American  manufactiu-ers.  In  the  course  of  the  subse- 
quent tests  the  methods  described  by  Sorensen  were  foimd  satis- 
factory, w;Jii  the  exception  of  that  for  the  determination  of  sodium 
carbonate  or  sodium  acid  oxalate,  in  which  discrepancies  were 
fotmd,  which  led  to  the  following  investigation.  Sorensen's 
directions  are  stated  in  the  following  paragraph ;  and  an  improved 
method,  based  upon  this  investigation,  is  described  in  the  stunmary. 

2.  SOURCES  OF  imCRERTAINTY  IN  s0R£NS£N»S  MBTHOD 

Sorensen's  method  for  testing  the  neutrality  of  the  sodium 
oxalate  is  as  follows:  ''Introduce  into  a  conical  Jena  flask  about 
250  cc  of  water  and  10  drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution  (0.5  g 
phenolphthalein  dissolved  in  50  cc  alcohol  and  50  cc  of  water), 
and  evaporate  to  180  cc  while  passing  in  a  current  of  pure  air,  free 
from  carbon  dioxide.  Allow  to  cool  to  the  ordinary  temperature 
and  add  5  g  of  sodiimi  oxalate.  Upon  shaking  carefully,  while 
maintaining  the  current  of  air,  the  oxalate  slowly  dissolves.  If 
the  solution  is  red,  not  more  than  4  drops  of  decinormal  acid 
should  be  required  to  render  it  colorless,  while  if  the  solution  is 
colorless,  it  should  acquire  a  distinct  red  color  Upon  the  addition 
of  not  more  than  2  drops  of  decinormal  sodium  hydroxide." 

Preliminary  experiments  showed  that  the  following  points  in 
the  above  method  required  investigation: 

(a)  Is  pure  sodium  oxalate  neutral  toward  phenolphthalein,  or 
is  the  hydrolysis  sufficient  to  produce  an  alkaline  reaction  ? 

(6)  Does  sodium  oxalate  solution  decompose  on  boiling,  or  is 
the  increased  alkalinity  due  to  its  action  upon  the  glass  ? 

•  Zs.  anal.  Chem.,  42,  pp.  333-359  and  si»-si6;  1903. 

*  Merck  "PrOfung  der  Chemischen  Reagenzien  aiif  Reinheit,"  X905,  and  Krauch-Merck  "Chemkal 
Reagents,"  1907. 
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(c)  Is  any  excess  alkali  present  entirely  in  the  form  of  NajCO,, 
or  may  NaHCO,  actually  exist  in  a  material  heated  to  240®  C  ? 

(d)  Under  given  conditions  of  titration,  to  what  form  should  the 
excess  alkali  or  acid  be  calculated,  and  what  errors  in  the  use  of 
sodium  oxalate  as  an  acidimetric  or  oxidimetric  standard  are 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  given  excess  of  acid  or  alkali  ? 

n.  THE  HYDROLYSIS  OF  SODIUM  OXALATE 
1.  THEORETICAL  CONSIDERATIOnS 

Souchay  and  Lenssen  *  stated  that  **the  aqueous  solution  does 
not  affect  curctuna  paper,  but  blues  red  litmus  paper,  especially 
on  boiling."  Sorensen*  considered  that  the  slightly  alkaline 
reaction  which  most  of  his  preparations  showed  toward  phenolph- 
thalein  was  probably  due  to  a  trace  of  soditun  carbonate,  though 
admitting  the  possibility  of  alkalinity  due  to  hydrolysis,  in  the 
sense  of  the  equation 

Na,C,04  +  H,0  =  NaOH  +  NaHCO^. 

Since  the  apparent  alkalinity  of  his  samples  (a  maximum  of  about 
0.05  per  cent  NajCOa)  represented  a  negligible  error  when  used 
as  an  acidimetric  standard,  Sorensen  dismissed  the  subject  with- 
out further  study. 

(a)  CALCULATION  OP  THB  THEORBTICAL  HYDROLYSIS 

The  hydrolysis  of  sodium  oxalate  may  be  represented  thus: 

NaaC,04 + H,04=^NaHC,04 + NaOH 
which  may  be  expressed  as  follows  in  terms  of  ions: 

NaaCaO,?=i2Na+  +C,Or- 

CaOr " + HjO^riHCaOr + 0H-. 

The  hydrolysis  may  be  considered  as  due  entirely  to  the  small 
value  of  the  ionization  constant  of  the  second  hydrogen  of  oxalic 

4  Ann.  d.  Chcm.  u.  Phamri ,  99»  p.  33;  1856.  *  Zi.  anaL  Chem.,  4S,  p.  351;  1903. 
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acid,  which  is  only  about  one-thousandth  of  that  of  the  first  hydro- 
gen of  this  acid/  In  such  a  solution,  therefore  [HC2O4"],  is  prac- 
tically equal  to  [OH"],  while  [C2O4  ]  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  concentration  of  the  salt,  and  its  ionization.     Thus 

[HC,or]-[OH-i  ^^^-^""il^fp 

where  c— molar  concentration  of  the  solution,  i.  e.»  the  number  of 

gram  molecules  in  one  liter  of  the  solution. 
7  =  ionization  of  the  salt. 
Ka2  =  ionization  constant  for  the  second  H  of  H,Cj04. 
/Jlm, "-ionization  constant  for  HjO. 


By  substitution  [H^-- J^S 


To  calculate  [H**"]  for  o.i  M  (molar)  solution  of  sodium  oxalate, 
the  following  values  were  employed: 

/iL„»,=-i.iXio-"and/iL»„.-o.6Xio-"  (•) 

7        =0.7  (•) 

•  Chandler,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  80,  pp.  694-713;  1908. 

'  Chandler,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  tO,  pp.  694-713;  1908,  found  by  partition  experiments 4.1  X  xoT*.  and  by 
conductivity,  4.9  X  icr*.  The  mean  value,  45  X  xc^  has  been  enu>loyed  for  both  x8*  and  as*,  althou^ 
determined  by  Chandler  at  35*;  since  the  temperature  coefficient  is  probably  less  than  the  uncertainty  ia 
the  value  for  95*. 

•5*  i8* 

•  Derived  from  the  foUowinc  values:  KX  xo>«     KX x^ 

Arrhenius,  Za.  phys.  Chem.,  11,  p.  805;  1893 x.  a 

Wijs  &  Van't  Hoff,  Zs.  phys.  Chem.,  IS.  p.  5x4;  X893 x.  4  a  64 

LSwenherz,  Zs.  phys.  Chem.,  SO,  p.  983;  1896 z.  4 

Kanolt,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  SO,  p.  1402;  1907 a8  0.46 

Hudson.  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  SI,  p.  1x30;  1909 x.  o 

I«orexu  &  Bdhi,  Za.  phys.  Chem.,  66,  p.  733;  1909 x.  a  o.  7a 

Heydwdller,  Ann.  phys.,  S8,  p.  503;  1909 z. o  o. 59 

(Recalc.  from  Kohhausch  &  Heydweiller,  Wied.  Aim.,  66,  p.  709;  X894.) 

Mean. x.z         o>6o 

•  Kdhlrauscfa  (**  Leitvermdgen  der  Blektrolyte,"  p.  z6x;  X898)  and  Noyes  and  Johnston  (J.  Axzl  Chem. 

Soc.,  61,  IK  987:  x909)bothfouiidforo.zAf  KsCi04atx8*,r*o.7;  wfaicb  rafale  baa  been  avanied  to  hold  for 
NaiCfeOi. 
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Round  number 
employed. 

from  which  [H'^Jwo    =  i .96 X  lO" •  2.0 X  lO" • 

and  [OH"]„o  =  3.o6X  lO"*  3.1  X  lo"' 

[H-^]^     =2.66Xio-*  2.7XIO-* 

[OH-]j5o  =  4.i4X  IO-*  4.1  X  io-« 

In  the  subsequent  calculations  the  round  numbers  indicated 
have  been  employed. 

(b)  CALCULATION  OP  STANDARDS  FOR  COMPARISON 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  standards  of  calculated  alka- 
linity were  prepared  from  mixtures  of  ammonitun  chloride  and 
hydroxide,  on  the  following  basis.  The  ionization  constant** 
of  ammonium  hydroxide  at  25°=*  1.8X  lO"*,  i.  e., 

[NH/][OH-]_  [NH,^]   ,i.8Xio-» 

[NH.OH]         i-^^i^     ™'^[NH,OH]        [0H-] 


[NH/]    _i.8Xio-»_ 
[NH4OH]     4.1  X  10 


-6-4.4. 


Since,  however,  o.i  N  NH4CI  is  about  85  per  cent  ionized", 
it  is  necessary  to  use  4.4  -^  .85  =  5.2  parts  of  o.i  iV  NH4CI  to  i  part 
0.1  iV  NH4OH  to  prepare  a  solution  in  which  [H+]25o  =  2.7Xio"*. 

A  second  comparison  was  made  with  0,1  N  sodium  acetate,  for 
which  the  following  constants  were  employed: 

7=0.8 


f rom  wWch  [H^] = y  ^^^^^g^  - 1 .6  X 


K^cKfo ^^^ 9 


i.  e.,  o.i  N  sodium  acetate  should  be  slightly  more  alkaline  than 
sodium  oxalate. 

Mixtures  of  o.  i  N  sodium  borate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of 
glycocoll  and  soditmi  hydroxide,  were  also  prepared,  according  to 

^  Noires  and  Sosman,  "Electrical  Conductivity  of  Aqueous  Solutions."  Cam.  Inst.  Pub.,  6S,  p.  228;  190&. 
"  Calculated  from  Eohlrausdi,  VLcttvennfigen  der  Elektrolyte,"  p.  X59;  1898. 
1*  Noyes  and  Sosman,  loc.  dt. 
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Sorensen/*  who  calculated  [H"*^]!!^  for  such  solutions  from  emf 
measurements  with  a  hydrogen  electrode."  As  his  measurements 
were  made  at  i8®,  the  observations  were  confined  to  that  tem- 
peratiu-e. 

(c)  CHOICB  OP  INDICATOR  FOR  COM PARI80N 

Preliminary  tests  showed  that  phenolphthalein  is  the  only 
indicator  that  is  sensitive  in  solutions  of  exactly  this  alkalinity. 
Alizarin,  cyanin,  and  dinitro-hydroquinone  all  proved  unsatis- 
factory for  accurate  matching,  though  the  latter  was  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  confirm  approximately  the  results  with  phenolphtha- 
lein. The  indicator  selected  for  the  final  comparison  was  therefore 
phenolphthalein,  for  which  the  most  probable  value  "  of  /f  is 
1.7X10-^*.  In  a  solution  in  which  [H+]26*  =2.7X  lor*  this  indi- 
cator should  therefore  be  transformed  into  its  salt  ^*  to  the  extent 
of  5.9  per  cent. 

[Hi[I-] -.0 


[HI] 


1. 7X10- 


[HI]         2.7Xior*         "^  94.1 

These  calculations  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
ionization  constant  of  phenolphthalein  is  the  same  at  18^  and 
25®,  and  that  the  color  of  the  indicator  is  not  materially  affected 
by  the  presence  of  neutral  salts. 

2.  EXPERIMENTAL  PART 

(ft)  PURIFICATION  AND  PREPARATION  OP  If  ATBRIAL8  AND  SOLUTIONS 

-Air  was  freed  from  carbon  dioxide  by  passage  through  two 


wash  bottles  containing  30  per  cent  potassitun  hydroxide  and  a 

u  Sdrenaen,  Compt.  Rend.  Trav.  I.ab.  Carlsbcrc,  8,  pp.  x-x68;  19x0,  and  Biodicm.  Zs.,  21,  pp.  X3X-3Q4; 
19x0. 

>^  Several  ol  SSrenaen's  mixtures  were  cfacdced  dectiometiically  and  colorunetrically  by  Aueifoadi  and 
Pick,  Arbeit  Kais.  Gesundhcitsamte,  88,  pp.  243-474;  X9xr. 
u  Hildebrand,  Zs.  Blektrocfaem.,  14.  p.  jsx. 
Wesscheider,  Zs.  Elektrochem.,  14,  p.  5x0. 

Rosenstein  (Mass.  Inst.  Tech.),  Private  communication  from  W.  C.  Bxay. 
^  Noyes,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  82,  p.  861;  X9X0. 
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U  tube  with  a  loinch  column  of  soda-lime,  followed  by  absorbent 
cotton. 

Water. — ^The  regular  distilled  water  was  redistilled  from  alka- 
line permanganate.  It  was  then  boiled  in  a  Seasoned  Jena  flask 
for  two  hours  in  a  stream  of  pure  air  and  preserved  in  a  Jena 
flask  provided  with  a  siphon  and  a  soda-lime  guard  tube.  This 
water  had  a  specific  conductivity  of  2  x  lor*  reciprocal  ohms  and 
evolved  no  carbon  dioxide  when  a  small  portion  was  boiled  for 
one-half  hour  in  a  stream  of  piu-e  air,  which  after  being  dried  with 
calcium  chloride  was  passed  through  a  weighed  soda-Ume  tube. 

Sodium  oxalate. —  Piu-e  sodium  oxalate  was  prepared  from  two 
commercial  samples.  One,  designated  A,  contained  originally 
(as  determined  in  the  final  tests)  0.02  per  cent  NaHC304;  while 
that  marked  B  contained  0.04  per  cent  NaaCO,,  and  considerable 
CaC304.  These  materials  were  recrystallized  in  platinmn,  the 
solutions  being  electrically  heated,  and  the  siuroxmding  atmos- 
phere being  kept  as  free  from  carbon  dioxide  as  possible.  The 
fine  crystals  obtained  were  sucked  dry  on  a  platinum  cone  and  dried 
in  an  electric  oven  at  240®.  A  portion  of  the  product  of  the  third 
recrystallization  of  B  was  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  double  distilled  neutral  alcohol,  the  product  being 
filtered  out  and  dried  as  above.  The  following  samples  of  soditun 
oxalate  were  thus  obtained: 

Water  crystallization  Aj,  Aj;  Bj,  B,,  B,. 

Alcohol  precipitation  B4. 

Since  in  subsequent  tests  these  samples  were  fotmd  to  produce 
almost  the  same  colors  with  phenolphthalein,  we  may  conclude 
that  a  single  water  crystallization  eliminated  practically  all  of  the 
impurities  above  noted;  and  as  a  constant  and  imiform  product 
was  obtained  by  recrystallization  of  materials  originally  respec- 
tively acid  and  alkaline,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  product 
represented  pure  sodium  oxalate. 

Ammonitun  chloride. — ^A  normal  solution  was  prepared  from 
J.  T.  Baker's  special  ammonium  chloride,  dried  at  no®  for  two 
hours.  This  material  was  found  to  contain  no  organic  bases  when 
tested  according  to  Krauch. 
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* 

Ammonium  hydroxide. —  Decinormal  solution  was  prepared 
from  redistilled  ammonia  and  standardized  against  decinormal 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  in  turn  was  standardized  gravimetri- 
cally  by  means  of  silver  chloride.  Methyl  red  was  used  as  the 
indicator.  The  solution  was  preserved  in  a  ceresin-lined  bottle 
and  measm-ed  in  a  burette  closed  with  a  soda-lime  tube. 

Sodium  hydroxide. —  Pure  material  was  prepared  from  metallic 
sodium  with  exclusion  of  carbon  dioxide."  The  resulting  strong 
solution  was  titrated  against  standard  hydrochloric  acid  and 
diluted  to  centinormal  solution,  which  was  preserved  in  a  ceresin- 
lined  bottle. 

Oxalic  acid. — ^A  centinormal  solution  was  prepared  from  J.  T. 
Baker's  crystallized  oxalic  acid. 

Sodium  acetate. —  Merck's  crystallized  sodiimi  acetate  was 
recrystallized  in  platinum.  The  products  of  the  crystallizations 
were  sucked  dry  on  a  platinum  cone,  dried  between  filter  paper, 
and  finally  air-dried. 

Sodium  borate  (NajB^Oy)  solution  was  prepared  from  equiva- 
lent quantities  of  twice  recrystallized  boric  acid  and  pure  soditmi 
hydroxide. 

Glycocoll  (amino-acetic  acid)  solution  was  prepared  according 
to  Sorensen  by  dissolving  7.505  g  glycocoll  (Kahlbaum)  and  5.85 
g  sodium  chloride  in  i  liter. 

Phenolphthalein. — ^A  i  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  of  the  indi- 
cator was  employed,  i.  e.,  about  0.03  N.  In  each  comparison 
exactly  0.2  cc  of  this  solution  was  employed  in  a  total  voltune  of 
150  cc,  thus  giving  a  solution  in  which  the  phenolphthalein  is 

about N.    According  to  McCoy  **  the  saturated  aqueous 

solution  of  this  indicator  is  about  N.    A  solution  of  such 

iiooo 

concentration  (i.  e.,  0.4  cc  in  150  cc)  was,  however,  always  turbid, 

so  that  the  smaller  concentration  was  employed,  giving  a  color  of 

^  FindUty,  Practical  Physical  Chemistry,  p.  X76;  1906.  "  Am.  Chem.  J.,  81,  p.  503:  1904. 
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convenient  intensity  for  comparison.  Alcohol  was  not  present  in 
amount  suflBicient  to  affect  the  color  "  of  the  indicator. 

(b)  STABILITY  OP  SODIUM-OXALATB  SOLUTIONS 

Before  attempting  to  prepare  and  test  pure  sodium  oxalate  it 
was  necessary  to  determine  the  effect  of  heat  upon  its  solution. 
Sorensen**  found  that  a  sodium  oxalate  solution  became  more 
alkaline  upon  boiling,  whether  in  water  that  had  previously  been 
boiled  or  not,  and  equally  in  a  stream  of  air,  oxygen,  or  nitrogen. 
He  attributed  the  increased  alkalinity  to  a  decomposition  in  the 
sense  of  the  equation 

2Na,jC20,  +  H2O  =  CO  J  +  Na,COa  +  2HC00Na 

quoting  Carles  '^  who  found  that  oxalic-acid  solution  decomposed 
similarly  if  boiled  in  a  stream  of  an  inert  gas. 

That  no  appreciable  decomposition  takes  place  upon  boiling 
sodium-oxalate  solution  was  shown  by  the  following  experiments: 

Five  grams  of  the  salt  were  boiled  with  pure  water  in  a  stream 
of  pure  air,  which  was  passed  through  calcium  chloride  and  then 
through  a  weighed  soda-lime  tube.  The  latter  was  reweighed  at 
the  end  of  two  hours,  replaced,  and  the  solution  acidified  and 
again  boiled  to  determine  whether  any  sodium  carbonate  was 
formed  in  the  boiling  of  the  aqueous  solution.  The  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  evolved  on  direct  acidification  was  also  determined. 
The  apparatus  and  method  were  tested  with  known  small  quan- 
tities of  soditmi  carbonate. 

1*  McCoy,  Am.  Oiem.  J.,  81,  p.  503;  X904. 

HUdebiand,  Zs.  Blektrocfaem.,  14,  p.  351,  1908;  and  J.  Am.  Chcm.  Soc.,  80,  p.  19x4.  >9oS- 
^Zb,  AoaL  Chem.,  42,  p.  35a;  1903. 
^Caaapt,  rend.,  71,  p.  3a6;  2870. 
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Evolution  of  Carbon  Dioxide  on  Boiling  Solutions  Containing  5  Grams  of 

Sodium  Oxalate 


Bxpt. 

Sampto 

Solotini 

Time 

Weight  of  COs 

minutea 

mc 

1 

A 

Acldilled 

15 

0^ 

2a 

M 

AqiMooa 

IS 

0.0 

b 

«« 

tt 

+120 

0.2 

c 

« 

Acldilled 

+  15 

0.2 

3a 

B 

«< 

15 

1.3 

b 

«« 

« 

30 

1.4 

4a 

M 

AqiMOTia 

15  . 

0.6 

b 

<• 

«« 

+120 

0.3 

c 

«• 

Acldlflod 

+  15 

0.5 

•  Since  in  experiments  i  and  2b  practically  the  same  amount  of 
COa  was  evolved  on  15  minutes'  treatment  with  add  as  upon  2 
hours  boiling  with  water,  we  may  conclude  that  no  appreciable 
decomposition  takes  place  in  2  hours'  boiling,  though  the  solu- 
tions become  markedly  alkaline.  The  evolution  of  0.6  mg  CO, 
in  4a  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  NaHCOg  (or  occluded 
CO  a)  in  this  sample.     See  2  (d) ,  p.  530. 

Further  tests  showed  that  there  was  no  increase  in  alkalinity 
upon  boiling  the  sodium-oxalate  solution  for  two  hours  in  a  plati- 
mmi  dish  or  in  a  quartz  flask  in  a  current  of  ptire  air.  (Cf .  Table 
II,  lb,  c,  d;  p.  529.)  The  increased  alkalinity  noted  by  Sorensen 
must  therefore  have  been  due  to  the  attack  of  the  glass  (Jena 
glass)  employed  by  him.  Since  it  was  impracticable  to  employ 
entirely  quartz  flasks,  tests  were  carried  out  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive effect  of  sodium  oxalate  solutions  upon  different  kinds  of 
glass.  Flasks  of  several  kinds  of  glass  were  prepared  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  shape  and  size,  with  tubes  ground  in  for  the  inlet 
and  exit  of  the  pure  air  (except  the  quartz  flask) .  Two  gram 
portions  of  sodium  oxalate  were  boiled  with  125  cc  pure  water 
and  0.2  cc  phenolphthalein  solution  in  a  stream  of  pure  air.  At 
the  end  of  the  test  they  were  titrated  with  o.oi  N  oxalic  acid  till 
the  solutions  were  colorless.     The  results  were  as  follows; 
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TABLE  n 

(c)  E^ect  of  Soditim  Oxalate  Solutions  upon  Glass 
Increased  Alkalinity,  in  terms  of  0.01  N  Oxalic  Acid 
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Bzpt. 

Glaia 

Sodium  oxalate 

Time 

Volume  of  0.01  N 
HiCiO* 

minutea 

cc 

U 

Qnarti 

A 

120 

0.0 

b 

«« 

F 

(« 

aO.S 

c 

•« 

«« 

60 

0.5 

d 

M 

«« 

10 

0.4 

2a 

Durax 

A 

120 

0.5 

b 

•« 

•« 

«« 

0,S 

c 

«• 

F 

«« 

0.7 

3a 

Jena  OerMta 

A 

<« 

4.9 

b 

«• 

«« 

•< 

4.6 

c 

«« 

F 

« 

5.1 

4a 

G«nnanaoft 

A 

<« 

6.8 

b 

tt 

M 

«« 

6.7 

c 

«« 

F 

«• 

6.5 

5a 

ReaManco 

A 

M 

8.7 

b 

«« 

M 

«< 

6.6 

c 

t« 

F 

«« 

8.5 

6a 

Jena  Verband 

f« 

« 

4.1 

a  All  the  »-hour  results  for  P  have  been  corrected  for  this  "original"  alkalinity. 

From  Table  II  it  is  evident  that  the  Durax  glass  **  is  not  appre- 
ciably attacked  by  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  sodium  oxalate 
solutions  during  two  hotu^'  boiling — i.  e.,  much  longer  than  is 
required  to  expel  any  CO,  from  the  solution.  For  the  subsequent 
experiments  vessels  of  quartz,  platinum,  or  Durax  glass  were 
therefore  employed.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  none  of  the  flasks 
did  the  solution  acquire  more  than  a  very  faint  pink  color  at  the 
end  of  1 5  minutes,  though  the  Jena  Gerate  glass  was  most  rapidly 
attacked,  and  is  least  suited  for  this  purpose.  As  the  successive 
tests  of  each  glass  were  made  on  the  same  vessels  with  approxi- 
mately equal  results,  there  is  no  marked  evidence  of  "seasoning" 
of  the  glass  by  several  hours'  boiling. 

>*  Dunuc  glass,  made  by  Schott  &  Gen.,  is  furnished  only  in  the  fmn  of  tubing,  which  formerly  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  longitudinal  blue  line,  which  has  recently  been  changed  to  a  green  line.  Verbund  glass, 
formerly  made  with  no  distinguishing  mark,  now  has  a  blue  line.  This  information  was  secured  directly 
from  the  maker,  and  is  of  importance  in  view  of  the  oonfusian  ol  ten&s  in  some  of  the  recent  catalogues  of 
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(d)  PRB8ENCB  OP  SODIUM  BICARBONATE  IN  SODIUM  OXALATE 


Sorensen  dismissed  the  question  of  the  existence  of  NaHCOs  by 
stating  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  present  in  material  dried  at 
240°,  since  it  decomposes  at  or  below  100°.  In  the  course  of  the 
testing,  however,  it  was  found  that  several  of  the  samples  when 
dissolved  in  pure  water  containing  phenolphthalein  were  colorless, 
or  nearly  so,  but  after  a  few  minutes'  boiling  became  strongly  pink 
and  remained  pink  on  cooling,  indicating  the  presence  of  appre- 
ciable excess  alkali,  which  would  have  been  overlooked  if  tested 
according  to  Sorensen.  Such  samples,  e.  g.,  B,  evolved  carbon 
dioxide  upon  boiling  the  aqueous  solution,  and  upon  boiling  with 
acid  evolved  a  total  amoimt  of  carbon  dioxide  greater  than  would 
correspond  to  the  titrated  alkalinity  if  calculated  as  NajCOs- 
From  Table  III  it  may  be  seen  that  in  every  case  the  gravimetric 
and  volumetric  results  agreed  more  closely  if  calculated  to  NaHCO, 
than  to  NajCOs,  and  that  in  all  but  E  the  carbon  dioxide  is  appar- 
ently even  in  excess  of  that  calculated  for  NaHCO ,. 

TABLE  III 
Detennination  of  Excess  Alkali  in  Sodium  Oxalate 


Bzpt. 

Sample 

• 

Onvlmetzlc  detormlnation  of  COs, 

» 

Volumetric  detennliuttan  of  alkali* 
calculated  aa— 

NaiCOt 

NaHCOt 

NaiCO. 

NaHCOs 

P«r  cent 

Pfrctnt 

Per  cent 

Percent 

1 

B 

0.065 

0.051 

0.036 

0.057 

2 

C 

0.291 

0.230 

0.107 

0.171 

3 

D 

0.308 

0.244 

0.120 

0.192 

4 

B 

IJl 

l.OS 

0.70 

1.11 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  such  samples  were  tested  with  the 
object  of  making  corrections  for  accurate  work,  appreciable  errors 
might  arise  if  the  alkalinity  were  calculated  to  NajCO,.  For 
samples  containing  less  impurity  than  B  the  differences  would  be 
enth-ely  negligible. 

With  our  present  means  of  analysis  it  is  impossible  to  state 
whether  such  "excess**  carbon  dioxide  (above  NaaCO,)  is  present 
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as  NaHCOa  or  in  some  occluded  form.  That  it  is  not  readily  given 
off  at  240°  was  shown  in  E,  which  lost  only  0.14  per  cent  in  two 
hours'  heating  at  240°,  though  it  contained  about  0.40  per  cent  of 
such  excess  **  carbonic  acid.'*  When  we  consider  that  as  usually 
prepared  (by  neutralization  of  oxalic  acid  with  sodium  carbonate) 
the  salt  separates  from  a  solution  charged  with  carbon  dioxide,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  latter  should  be  occluded  in  it,  in  a  form 
in  which  it  is  not  readily  expelled  at  high  temperatures;  just  as 
water  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  materials  heated  to  high  tem- 
peratures.^* 

(e)    COLORIMBTRIC  COMPARISONS 

All  the  solutions  for  comparison  were  prepared  in  300  cc  flasks 
of  Durax  glass  with  a  long  narrow  neck  to  facilitate  exclusion  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Before  being  used  these  were  boiled  for  two 
hours  with  pure  water,  allowed  to  soak  in  water  for  36  hoiu-s,  and 
were  filled  with  o.  i  M  sodium  oxalate  (or  solutions  of  approximately 
the  same  alkalinity)  for  several  days  before  the  final  tests  were 
made. 

Decimolar  solutions  of  sodiiun  oxalate  were  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 2  grams  of  the  salt  in  1 50  cc  of  piu-e  water,  to  which  was 
added  0.2  cc  phenolphthalein.  The  solutions  were  boiled  for  10 
minutes  in  a  stream  of  pure  air,  which  was  continued  during  their 
cooling  to  room  temperatiu'e.  The  flasks  were  then  closed  with 
rubber  stoppers  and  placed  in  a  thermostat  adjusted  to  the  desired 
temperature  (±0.2°). 

Ammonium  chloride — ammonium  hydroxide  solution  of  the 
calculated  alkalinity  ([H+]26o  =  2.7X  lO"^)  was  prepared  by  mixing 
15.0  cc  N  ammonium  chloride,  28.8  cc  o.i  iV  ammonitmi  hydroxide, 
and  0.2  cc  phenolphthalein,  and  diluting  to  150  cc,  the  resultant 
solution  being  decinormal  with  respect  to  the  salt — i.  e.,  ammonium 
chloride.  In  the  determinations  of  the  value  of  the  dissociation  con- 
stant for  phenolphthalein,  given  above  (p.  524),  Hildebrand"  and 
Rosenstein"  employed  solutions  not  over  0.05  N,  with  respect  to 

— "- -  -  - 

**  Richards,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  88,  p.  888;  19x1. 

^Zs.  Elektrochem..  14,  p.  351;  1908. 

*  Private  commniiiration  from,  W.  C.  Bray. 
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ammonium  chloride,  in  order  to  reduce  the  neutral  salt  efFect.** 
In  these  tests  it  was  hoped  that  by  making  all  the  solutions  o.i  N 
the  neutral  salt  effect  would  be  largely  eliminated.  (From  the 
standpoint  of  hydrolysis,  o.i  M  sodium  oxalate  may  be  considered 
as  O.I  N.) 

•  From  Sorensen's  chart,  mixtures  of  7.06  cc  oio.i  N NaaB^Oy and 
2.94  cc  o.  I  iV  HCl,  or  of  9.34  cc  glycocoU  solutibn  and  .66  cc  0.1  JV 
NaOH,  produce  solutions  in  which  [H+]i8*=2.o  x  icr*  (L  e., 
lo"*').  Mixtures  in  these  proportions  were  prepared  with  a  total 
volume  of  1 50  cc. 

Phenolphthalein  solutions  of  calculated  transformation  were 
prepared^  by  adding  an  accurately  measured  amount  (0.2  cc)  of 
phenolphthalein  to  150  cc  of  water  containing  10  cc  of  0.1  N 
sodium  hydroxide,  whereby  the  indicator  was  completely  trans- 
formed into  its  red  salt.  Measured  portions  of  this  solution  were 
then  diluted  to  150  cc  to  produce  the  standards  representing 
desired  percentage  transformation.  In  each  solution  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  have  0.2  cc  of  the  original  phenolphthalein  solution 
in  the  same  total  volume. 

The  following  comparisons  were  made  by  direct  optical  matching 
of  the  solutions  in  the  Durax  flasks,  which  were  all  of  the  same 
shape  and  size.  Attempts  to  use  a  colorimeter  proved  unsatis- 
factory, owing  to  the  very  light  colors  of  the  solutions  and  to  very 
rapid  fading  of  the  sodium  oxalate  and  acetate  solutions  upon 
exposure  to  air  and  even  slight  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  results  are  expressed  in  percentage  transformation  of  phe- 
nolphthalein, the  standards  for  which  did  not  vary  appreciably  in 
color  between  18°  and  25°. 

^Micfaaelis  &  Rona,  2^.  Elektrochem.,  14,  pp.  351-953,  1908,  and  Biocfacm.  Zs.,  2S,  pp.  61-67;  1909. 
Bohdan  v.  Szyszkowski,  Zs.  PhysDc.  Chem.,  68,  p.  420;  1907.  S5rensen  and  Palitzsdi,  Biochem.  Zs.,  2i, 
p.  587;  X910. 

*^  Noyes,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  S2,  p.  826;  19x0. 
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TABLE  IV 


Coloriinetric  Comparisons 


fi^lffflftn 

Composition  or 
Ratio 

COLOR 

Bzpt. 

25' 

18- 

Calc.     Obs. 

Calc     Obs. 

1 

NuCfO^Bi 

0.1  M 

5.9       3.5 

7.8        4.0 

2 

"       B, 

0.1  Af 

5.9       3J 

7.8       3.5 

3 

"       B« 

0AM 

5.9       4.0 

7.8       4.0 

4 

"           B4 

0.1  M 

5.9       4.0 

7.8       4.0 

5 

••       Ai 

0.1  M 

5.9        4.0 

7.8       4.0 

6 

"       A, 

0.1  M 

5.9        4.0 

7.8       4.0 

7 

"       Bi 

0.2  M 

7.8       6.0 

10.2       6.0 

8 

NaCtHjOt 

0.1  AT 

9.6       3.0 

12.7       3.5 

9 

•t 

0.1  JV 

9.6       3.0 

12.7       3.5 

10 

rNH4Cl 
iNHtOH 

5.2  1 
1.0  1 

5.9       6.5 

9.8       8.5 

11 

JNH4CI 
INH4OH 

6.7  ) 
1.0  J 



7.8       5.0 

12 

JNasBiOr 
(HCl 

7.06) 
2.94} 



7.8        5.5 

13 

jNasB407 
IHCI 

6.84) 
3.161 

■  ■  •                 ■  •  • 

6U)        4.0 

14 

jOlycocoll 

ilTaOH 

9.34) 
0.66i 

■  •  «                «  •  « 

7.8       6.5 

15 

JQlycocoll 

ilTaOH 

9.52) 
1.48] 

•  «  •                 •  *  • 

5.9       4.0 

3.  CONCLUSIONS  FROM  COMPARISONS 

From  Table  IV  the  following  conclusions  may  be  reached: 

1.  The  color  produced  by  phenolphthalein  in  sodium  oxalate 
solutions  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  changes  in  temperature 
between  18°  and  25°. 

2.  As  noted  by  Hildebrand**  the  colors  produced  in  given 
mixtures  of  ammonium  chloride  and  ammoniimi  hydroxide  are 
markedly  affected  by  slight  temperature  changes,  making  such 
solutions  unsuitable  for  practical  comparison  standards. 


*  Zs.  £lektrochcm.»  14,  p.  351;  1908. 
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3.  The  colors  produced  in  soditim  acetate  solutions  '•  are  far 
lighter  than  those  calculated  from  the  constants  employed. 

4.  The  color  of  the  soditmi  oxalate  solution  is  matched  closely 
by  solutions  13  and  15,  in  which,  according  to  Sorensen's  chart, 
[H+P^  is,  respectively,  2.35 Xior*  (or  ior^«")  and  a.yXior^ 
(or  lor").  On  the  basis  of  Sorensen's  emf  measurements  [H+]i8» 
for  0.1  M  Na^CjOs  may  therefore  be  considered  as  equal  to  2.5  X 
iQ-*  (or  ior^«);  and  [OH-Jiy  as  equal  to  2.4Xior«  (or  lor***). 
In  other  words,  the  salt  is  hydrolyzed  at  18®  to  the  extent  of 
0.0024  per  cent. 

5.  In  all  the  solutions  except  No.  10  the  colors  with  phenol- 
phthalein  are  markedly  less  than  those  calculated  from  the 
ionization  constant  1.7X  lor*®. 

4.  DISCUSSION  OF  DISCR£PANC1BS 

Extended  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  discrepancies  between 
the  various  calculated  and  observed  colors  would  be  of  little  inter- 
est, owing  to  the  uncertainties  in  the  values  of  the  constants 
employed,  especially  that  of  phenolphthalein.'^  The  value 
accepted  depends  practically  upon  the  ammonium  chloride- 
hydroxide  mixtures  used  by  Hildebrand  and  Rosenstein,  since  the 
individual  values  of  Wegscheider  are  far  from  concordant.  If  the 
ionization  constant  of  phenolphthalein  were  calculated  from  ex- 
periments 12  to  15,  on  the  basis  of  Sorensen's  emf  measurements, 
the  value  K^i.iXicr^^  would  be  obtained,  which  agrees  more 
closely  with  McCoy's  value  of  o.Sxior*^.  Salm,"  however, 
obtained  the  value  iC  =  8.oXior*^  by  measurements  with  the 
hydrogen  electrode.  The  discrepancies  in  the  present  work  are 
in  accord  with  the  results  of  Hildebrand,  who  found  unexplainable 
irregularities  in  the  value  of  K  with  less  than  8  per  cent  trans- 
formation. These  discrepancies  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  phe- 
nolphthalein acts  as  a  dibasic  acid,  as  shown  by  Acree"  and 
Wegscheider.** 

"Salessky.  Zs.  Blektrochem.,  10,  p.  304.  1904.  found  that  N  NaCsHsOs  solution  was  far  less  alkaline 
toward  phenolphthalein  than  was  indicated  by  calculation, 
w  Noyes,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  tS,  p.  859:  Z9ia 
"^  Zs.  Klektrochem.,  10,  p.  344;  1904. 
*>  Am.  Chem.  J..  89,  p.  598;  1908. 
"  Zs.  Blektrochem.,  18,  p.  5x0;  1908. 
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In  view  of  these  uncertainties  the  reaction  pf  pure  sodium 
oxalate  may  best  be  defined  empirically  as  equal  to  4  per  cent 
phenolphthalein  transformation  in  o.i  M  solution,  and  6  per  cent 
in  0.2  M  solution,  standards  which  are  readily  reproducible  and  are 
free  from  any  asstunptions  as  to  the  value  of  the  constants. 

m.    DETERMINATION    OF   EXCESS    ALKALI    OR   ACID    IN 

SODIUM  OXALATE 

1.  ERROR  CAUSED  BY  NEGLECTING  HTBROLYSIS 

Having  shown  that  pure  sodium  oxalate  (o.i  M)  produces  a 
pink  color  equivalent  to  4  per  cent  phenolphthalein  transforma- 
tion, accurate  results  in  testing  its  neutrality  will  be  obtained  by 
titrating  to  such  a  standard  color  rather  than  to  colorless.  In 
order  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  such  a  correction  the  follow- 
ing tests  were  made:  Two  gram  samples  of  sodium  oxalate  dis- 
solved as  in  the  previous  tests  were  titrated  with  o.oi  N  oxalic 
acid  or  o.oi  N  NaOH  (a)  to  the  standard  color  and  (6)  to  colorless. 
The  difference  in  the  volume  of  o.oi  N  acid  or  alkali  required  was 
always  0.3  cc,  equivalent  to  0.016  per  cent  NajCOj,  0.025  per  cent 
NaHCOa,  or  0.017  per  cent  NaHC204,  on  the  assiunption  that  in 
the  cold  the  end  point  is  reached  when  NaHCOs  is  formed.  The 
error  involved  in  titrating  4  g  in  the  same  volume  to  colorless 
instead  of  the  normal  color  for  0.2  M  solution  (6  per  cent  phe- 
nolphthalein) is  0.6  cc,  i.  e.,  the  percentage  error  is  about  the  same. 
In  general,  therefore,  any  errors  through  titration  to  colorless  are 
likely  to  be  negligible  and  far  less  than  those  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  excess  carbon  dioxide  in  the  samples  or  the  attack  of  the 
glass  during  the  boiling  for  its  expulsion. 

2.  CALCULATIONS  OF  IMPURITIES  PRESENT 

The  question  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  excess  alkali  exists  in 
a  given  sample  can  not  be  determined  without  a  detailed  study  of 
each  sample.  From  the  experience  with  numerous  samples  most 
accurate  results  will  probably  be  obtained  by  calculating  the  alka- 
linity to  NaHCOg.  In  the  case  of  samples  containing  less  than 
o.io  per  cent  alkali  the  differences  will  be  negligible,  i.  e.,  not  over 
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0.04  per  cent.  .Samples  containing  much  more  than  o.io  per  cent 
of  alkali  are  unsuitable  for  standardizing,  even  with  a  correction. 
Excess  acidity  may  be  calculated  as  NaHCjO^. 

In  the  above  calculations  we  have  assumed  that  i  cc  o.oi  N 
acid'*  is  equivalent  to  0.00106  g  NajCOj  or  0.00168  g  NaHCO,, 
while  I  cc  0.01  N  NaOH  is  equivalent  to  0.00112  g  NaHCjO^,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  equations: 

Upon  boiling  the  original  solution 

2NaHC0,  =  NajCOg  +  H^O  +CO3. 
and  upon  titration  in  the  cold 

2Na3C03  +  HAO4  =  NajC^O^  +  2NaHC0a, 
while 

NaHCjO,  +  NaOH  =  Na,C  A  +  H,0. 

3.  EFFECT  OF  mPURITIES  ON  STANDARDIZING  VALUE 

The  errors  caused  in  the  use  of  sodium  oxalate  by  a  given 
amount  of  such  impurities  are  as  follows:  When  the  sodium 
oxalate  is  used  as  an  acidimetric  standard,  NajCOj  causes  a  posi- 
tive error  to  the  extent  of  only  21  per  cent  of  its  amoimt,  i.  e., 
the  material  is  apparently  stronger  than  100  per  cent.  NaHCOj 
causes  a  negative  error  of  25  per  cent  of  its  amount,  while  NaHCjO^ 
produces  a  negative  error  of  67  per  cent  of  its  amount.  That  is, 
the  same  quantity  of  alkali  is  present  (after  ignition)  in  1 34  parts 
Na3C304,  106  parts  NajCOs,  168  parts  of  NaHCOg,  or  224  parts  of 
NaHC204.  If  sodium  oxalate  is  to  be  used  as  an  oxidimetric 
standard,  either  NajCO,  or  NaHCO,  is  an  inert  impurity,  i.  e.,  its 
effect  is  proportional  to  its  amount.  NaHCjO^  causes  a  positive 
error  of  16  per  cent  of  its  amotmt,  since  112  parts  of  NaHC^O^ 
have  the  same  reducing  power  as  134  parts  of  Na3C304.  The  same 
rdations  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  In  order  to  have  an  error 
in  titration  of  not  over  o.io  per  cent,  the  following  amounts  of 
impurities  may  be  present:  In  alkaUmetry,  0.48  per  cent  Na^COa, 
0.40  per  cent  NaHCOa,  or  0.15  per  cent  NaHCjO^.     In  oxidimetry, 

M  It  b  immaterial  whether  oxalic  acid  or  some  stronger  add  be  onployed,  since  the  latter,  in  small  amount, 
would  immediately  liberate  its  equivalent  oC  oxalic  add. 
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o.io  per  cent  NajCOg  or  NaHCOg,  or  0.63  per  cent  NaHC204. 
For  use  as  a  general  standard,  however,  the  lowest  of  each  of  these 
values  is  the  maximum  permissible  for  the  given  degree  of  accuracy. 

IV.   SUMMARY 

1 .  The  solution  of  pure  sodium  oxalate  is  alkaline. 

2.  Decimolar  sodium  oxalate  solution  produces  a  color  with 
phenolphthalein  equivalent  to  4  per  cent  transformation  of  the 
indicator  and  fifth  mol^r  a  color  equal  to  6  per  cent  transforma- 
tion. The  most  probable  value  of  [HJ^g^  in  these  two  solutions  is, 
respectively,  2.5  Xio"*  and  2.0 Xio""*. 

3.  The  use  of  calculated  standards  of  (a)  phenolphthalein,  (6) 
ammonium  chloride  and  hydroxide,  (c)  sodium  acetate,  (d)  borax 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  (e)  glycocoU  and  sodium  hydroxide,  for 
determining  the  normal  alkalinity  of  sodiiun  oxalate  is  inaccurate, 
due  either  to  uncertainty  in  the  values  of  the  constants,  to  unde- 
termined influence  of  the  salts,  or  to  abnormal  dissociation  and 
hydrolysis  phenomena. 

4.  The  value  of  the  ionization  constant  K  for  phenolphthalein 
is  probably  less  than  1.7X10""*^  for  solutions  in  which  it  is 
transformed  to  the  extent  of  less  than  8  per  cent,  i.  e.,  the  only 
solutions  adapted  to  direct  optical  comparison. 

5.  Sodium  oxalate  solution  does  not  decompose  appreciably  on 
boiling. 

6.  Sodium  oxalate  solutions  readily  attack  glass,  **Durax" 
glass  being  the  least  affected  of  the  kinds  tested. 

7.  Commercial  samples  of  soditmi  oxalate,  dried  at  240°,  may 
contain  NaHCO,  or  even  occluded  CO,. 

8.  The  following  method  for  testing  the  neutrality  of  soditun 
oxalate  is  recommended  to  replace  that  given  by  Sorensen :  Evap- 
orate 200  cc  of  water  in  a  quartz  or  Durax  glass  flask  to  1 50  cc  in 
a  current  of  pure  air,  free  from  carbon  dioxide.  Add  exactly  0.2 
cc  phenolphthalein  solution  (i  per  cent  solution  in  alcohol),  and 
4  g  of  soditun  oxalate.  Continue  to  boil  for  10  minutes,  then  cool 
to  room  temperature  while  maintaining  the  air  current.  If  pure, 
the  solution  should  have  a  pink  color  equivalent  to  6  per  cent 
phenolphthalein  transformation.     (Such  a  standard  may  be  pre- 
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pared  by  adding  0.2  cc  phenolphthalein  to  150  cc  of  water  con- 
taining 10  cc  of  0.1  iV  sodium  hydroxide  and  diluting  9  cc  of  this 
solution  to  1 50  cc.)  Each  cc  of  o.oi  N  acid  or  alkali  required  to 
titrate  to  the  standard  color  indicates  the  presence,  respectively,  of 
approximately  0.04  per  cent  NaHCO,  or  0.03  per  cent  NaHCa04. 
One  or  two  water  recrystallizations  in  platinum  will  usually  be 
sufficient  for  the  preparation  of  the  pure  salt  from  materials 
containing  moderate  excess  of  alkali  or  acid. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  information 
ftunished  by  J.  H.  Hildebrand,  J.  Johnston,  W.  C.  Bray,  and 
W.  F.  Hillebrand  dtiring  the  course  of  this  investigation. 

Washington,  November  9,  191 1. 


WAVE-LENGTHS  OF  NEON 


By  Irwin  G.  Pnest 


Introduction. — ^The  lo  wave-lengths  of  neon  presented  in  the 
accompanying  table  have  been  determined  by  the  method  of  reflec- 
tion fringes  previously  described  in  this  Bulletin.^  Only  minor 
changes  of  method  and  apparatus,  mostly  for  convenience,  have 
been  made  in  this  research.  The  lamps  were  of  the  high-voltage 
''vacuum"  type  and  operated  on  a  transformer  circuit. 

*The  probable  errors  of  the  final  results  are  shown  in  Columns  II 
and  III  of  the  table.  They  are  all  less  than  one  part  in  ten  million. 
The  average  probable  error  of  the  result  of  a  single  determination 
(usually  involving  lo  measurements  of  the  order  of  interference) 
is  about  one  part  in  eight  or  nine  million.  The  average  residual 
of  the  determinations  relative  to  neon  5852  as  standard  is  about 
0.00 1  A,  or  one  part  in  six  million. 

Basis  and  Reliability  of  the  Results. — ^The  ultimate  reference 
standard  to  which  these  values  are  referred  is  the  wave-length 
of  cadmium  red  taken  as  6438.4696  I.  A.'  The  value  5852.4862 
I.  A.  for  the  bright  yellow  neon  line  is  derived  from  our  previous 
determination '  of  this  wave-length  relative  to  cadmiiun  red  by 

^  This  Bulletin,  6,  p.  573;  xpix  (Reprint  No.  143). 

*  Trans.  Inter.  Solar  Union,  2,  ao.    Astrop.  Jour.,  S2,  2x5;  19x0. 

*  This  Bulletin,  •,  599;  X9xx. 
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TABLE  I* 
General  Summary  of  Results 


I 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

Wave- 
Lengths  in 
Intema- 

tionall 
Angstrom 

Units  a 

PiDbable  en«n  b  rela- 
tive to 

Number  of  measniementa 
involved  c 

Average  oCac- 

average  o( 
leiected 

Difference  be- 
tween preaent 
and  fanner 

Neon  yel- 
low, 5852 

Cadmhtm 
red,  6438 

Baly 
Pileat 

Wafaoo 
Priest 

5852.4862 

±0.0003 

1  (it  s)l  6  (/o,  lo) 

Nonereiected  « 

+0.16 

+0.13 

5881.8958 

±0.0004 

5 

3  (/o,  zo) 

-0.0004 

.14 

.16 

5944.8344 

2 

3 

(/) 

+0.0012 

.06 

.19 

6074.3383 

3 

5  {to,  lo);  1  (p,  lo);  1  (to,  g) 

None  rejected 

.18 

.17 

6096.1608 

4(/o,  jo);  1  {9,10) 

None  rejected 

.21 

.20 

6143.0600 

2  (to,  to) 

+0.0006 

.22 

.25 

6266.4948 

1  (zo,  9)1  I  (P»  10);  2  (to,  zo) 

—0.0003 

.16 

.19 

6304.7929 

4  (zo,  to) 

-0.0008 

.20 

.18 

6382.9882 

• 

1(q,zo);  l(8,zo)i  2(zo,zo) 

+0.0024 

.16 

.15 

6402.2392 

(9) 

-0.0014 

.16 

.19 

*  Particular  parts  of  the  table  are  explained  by  the  following  notes: 

•  The  definition  of  the  International  Angstrdm  Unit  is 


wave-length  of  cadmltan  red,  in  dry  air  at  15*.  760  mm  (g» 980.67) 
*IA.-  6438.4696 

(Trans.  Int.  Solar  Union,  8,  p.  ao;  1907.    Astrop.  J.,  82,  p.  ax6;  19x0). 

b  The  probable  errors  in  Cohimti  II  are  obtained  by  combining  the  probable  errors  of  the  independent 
determinations.  The  first  probable  error  in  Cohimn  III  is  obtained  from  the  data  given  in  coliimn  Ei, 
Table  II,  i>age  599,  v(d.  6  of  this  Bulletin.  The  other  errors  in  Column  III  were  obtained  from  corre- 
sponding ones  in  Column  II  by  combining  each  of  these  latter  with  the  first  one  in  Column  m.  The 
reason  for  this  will  be  found  in  a  consideration  of  the  remarks  under  "  Reference  standards"  in  the  body 
of  this  pai>er. 

c  In  C4>lumn  IV  the  boldface  figures  indicate  the  number  of  determinations  containing  the  number  of 
measurements  indicated  by  the  accompanying  light-faced  figures.  These  light-faced  figures,  in  the  order 
given,  indicate,  respectively,  the  number  of  measurements  of  the  order  of  interference  made  in  Forms  II 
and  III,  as  illustrated  in  this  Bulletin,  6,  596. 

d  The  values  of  Baly  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  A  aoi,  p.  i&y,  1904.  Also  B.  A.  Report,  X90S,  pp.  105-153),  aa 
well  as  those  of  Watson  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  81,  p.  x8x;  1908),  are  from  grating  determinations  by  the  method 
of  interpolation,  relative  to  Kayser's  old  iron  standards.  Now,  "the  differences"  between  the  standards 
of  the  old  system  and  those  of  the  new  international  system  "vary  irregularly  between  0.15  and  o.sa  A.'* 
(Kayser,  Astroph.  J.,  32,  3x7.)  On  this  account  and  since  Baly  estimated  his  probable  error  as  ±0.03  A, 
and  Watson  only  hopes  that  his  error  is  not  greater  than  the  same  amount  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  81,  p.  183).  it 
appears  that  my  values  agree  with  those  of  Baly  and  Watson  to  within  the  accuracy  of  their  measurements. 

<  Eight  determinations  in  which  this  wave-length  was  used  as  jir  relative  to  6438.4696  were  rejected  for 
quite  adequate  reasons.    The  mean  of  them  is  585  2 .4848. 

/  4(/o,  zo)  relative  to  neon  yellow,  5852.4862.  2(/o,  zo)  relative  to  cadmium  red,  6438.4696.  x6  determi- 
nations  as  Ar  (see  this  Bulletin,  6.  575),  relative  to  5852.4862. 

9  1(^1  S);  8(5,  5)  relative  to  cadmium  red.    47  determinations  as  A,  relative  to  5852.486a. 
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merely  reducing  that  result  to  the  present  definition  of  the  Inter- 
national Angstrom  Unit.  All  the  other  wave-lengths  have  been 
determined  relative  to  this  yellow  neon  line  as  an  intermediate 
standard,  assigning  it  the  above  value.  Also  the  wave-lengths 
5944  and  6402  have  been  determined  directly  relative  to  cadmium 
red  and  the  results  combined  with  those  relative  to  neon  yellow 
to  give  the  values  in  the  table. 

Error  of  Method. — It  should  be  noted  that  the  method  asstunes 
an  equal  degree  of  homogeneity  in  the  standard  and  the  unknown. 
This  condition  was  not  sufficiently  emphasized  in  my  previous 
paper.'  Occasion  is  therefore  taken  here  to  point  out  that  the 
method  is  not  applicable  except  to  sufficiently  narrow  lines.  We 
have  in  actual  practice, 

(-^)-f:(-^) 

instead  of  simply 

Px 

to  determine  Xx,  where  X.  and  Xx  are  the  standard  and  the  unknown 
wave  lengths;  p's  and  p'x  are  the  corresponding  measured  orders 
of  interference;  and  W.  and  Wx  are  the  widths  of  the  lines.  From 
the  first  equation  above  we  have 

.    _Wx^p^W._p^^ 
"^      2  +pV  2  -p'x^- 

Now,  our  method  actually  gives  as  the  computed  result  the  value 
of  the  first  member  of  this  equation  as  it  is  defined  by  the  second 
member. 

Evidently  the  error  of  the  method  is 

p^W._Wx 
p'x'  2        2 

The  value  of  ^-A  in  these  determinations  varies  between  0.0 1  and 

Px 

1. 10.     Examination  of  these  radiations  by  the  echelon,  as  well  as 

*  See,  however,  this  Bulletin,  6,  tea;  19x1. 
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by  the  interferometer,  shows  that  W  for  cadmium  red  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  W  for  the  neon  lines.  Moreover,  Dr.  Nutting 
concludes  from  the  echelon  examination  that  the  value  of  W  in 
neither  case  can  exceed  0.002  A.  This  being  true,  it  is  evident 
that  the  value  of  the  above  expression  for  error  of  method  must 
be  considerably  less  than  o.ooi  A,  and  so  is  negligible  in  the  pres- 
ent case."  At  the  same  time  I  take  this  opportunity  of  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  an  error  will  be  introduced  if  the  above  condi- 
tions are  not  sufficiently  fulfilled.''  The  value  of  the  method  for 
many  purposes  of  interferometry  is  not  invalidated  by  this  con- 
sideration. 

Discarded  Results. — ^As  is  almost  inevitable  in  any  investiga- 
tion, some  determinations  have  been  rejected  on  account  of  evident 
or  of  suspected  errors.  However,  in  the  case  of  each  wave-length 
the  mean  of  ail  rejected  determinations  has  been  found.  As  is 
shown  in  Column  V  of  the  table,  these  means  differ  from  the 
accepted  values  in  every  case  but  one  by  a  negligible  amoimt. 

Assumed  Values. — ^The  previous  results  of  Baly  and  Watson 
were  assumed  correct  only  to  within  about  i.  A.  This  gives  a 
large  factor  of  safety,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  accuracy 
of  their  values.     (See  Table,  Columns  VI  and  VII  and  footnote  ^.) 

Confirmatory  Results. — Determinations  of  wave-lengths  5944  and 
6402  relative  directly  to  cadmium  red  and  indirectly  through  neon 
yellow  give  results  agreeing  to  within  a  few  ten-thousandths  of 
an  Angstrom  Unit,  thus  confirming  the  first  determined  value  of 
the  neon  yellow  relative  to  cadmium  red.  Using  the  present 
method  and  my  value  for  neon  yellow  as  a  standard,  I  have  also 
confirmed  to  within  less  than  o.ooi  A,  the  mean  of  Lord  Rayleigh's 
results*  for  helium  5016.  However,  this  result  is  0.004  ^  ^^ss 
than  that  of  Eversheim.'     It  may  be  that  my  result  in  this  case 


*  The  foregung  discussion  is  not  presented  as  a  complete  and  rigorous  general  treatment,  but  is  considered 
adequate  for  the  present  particular  case. 

'  Such  an  error  has  been  found  in  attempting  to  determine  the  yellow  helium  wave  length.  It  was  found 
that  the  measured  wave  length  (not  corrected  for  error  of  method)  decreased  with  increasing  current  in 
the  lamp.  At  the  same  time  w«  have  found  for  the  green  helium  (5015)  a  value  agreeing  with  that  found 
by  Raylei^,  who  used  the  method  of  diameters. 

>  Reduced  to  International  Angstroms.  For  original  data  see  Phil.  Mag.  (6).  11,  p.  68s;  X9o6  and  (6), 
15,  p.  548;  X908. 

>  Zs.  wiss.  Photo,  8,  p.  148;  1909. 
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is  low,  owing  to  the  width  of  the  helium  line.  (See  "Error  of 
Method,"  in  this  paper.)  In  any  case  my  value  for  neon  yellow 
appears  to  be  confirmed  to  within  the  accuracy  of  the  mean  of 
Rayleigh's  and  Eversheim's  results  for  the  helium  line.  I  have 
not  yet  obtained  satisfactory  results  for  other  helium  wave-lengths. 
(See  footnote  ^.)  They  may  be  taken  up  again  at  some  future 
time. 

Since  completing  the  work  reported  here  I  have  determined  the 
wave-length  of  mercury  5769  relative  to  our  value  of  neon  yellow 
by  an  adaptation  of  Fabry  and  Perot's  method  of  coincidences. 
The  mean  of  eight  determinations"  agrees  with  Fabry  and  Perot's 
value"  to  within  0.0015  A.  If  one  of  these  determinations  be 
suppressed  because  of  its  wide  discrepancy  from  the  others,  the 
mean  of  the  remaining  seven  is  only  0.0002  A  greater  than  Fabry 
and  Perot's  value.  This  constitutes  an  indirect  confirmation  of 
the  correctness  of  our  value  for  neon  yellow  independent  of  our 
method. 

As  pointed  out  in  footnote  ^  to  the  table,  our  results  are  in 
agreement  with  those  of  Baly  and  Watson  to  within  the  accuracy 
of  their  values. 

Accuracy. — ^The  reader  is  now  in  possession  of  the  data  requi- 
site to  form  his  own  estimate  of  the  accuracy  of  these  results.  I 
have  recorded  the  results  to  eight  significant  figures,  because  I 
believe  that  at  least  the  neon  ratios  inter  se  are  accurate  to  a  few 
units  in  the  eighth  place,  and  these  ratios  themselves  are  of  some 
value.  The  only  doubt  that  has  arisen  in  my  mind  as  to  the  accu- 
racy  relative  to  cadmium  red  is  that  discussed  under  "Error  of 
Method,"  above.  Relying  on  the  conclusion  reached  there  and 
the  further  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  determination  relative  to 
mercury  5769,  I  see  no  present  reason  to  doubt  that  the  values 
relative  to  cadmium  red  are  accurate  to  about  one  one-thousandth 
of  an  Angstrom  unit.  However,  this  investigation  appears  to  be 
the  pioneer  attempt  to  determine  the  neon  wave-lengths  to  this 

^  Before  perfecting  the  method  of  observing  cdnddenccs  a  number  of  discordant  results  were  obtained. 
The  eight  determinations  here  mentioned  were  obtained  all  in  succession  after  making  improvements. 
Since  then  no  others  have  been  made. 

u  Reduced  to  International  Angstrdms.    A.  de  Chim.  et  de  Fhy.  (7),  !•,  p.  jao. 
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degree  of  accuracy,  and  like  all  pioneer  efforts  must  be  regarded 
as  subject  to  revision.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  values  will 
command  implicit  confidence  until  confirmed  by  the  results  of 
another  observer  using  another  method ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  such 
results  will  not  long  be  lacking. 

The  interest  and  criticism  of  Drs.  Stratton  and  Nutting,  as  well 
as  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pidgeon  in  observing  and  computing,  and 
the  more  than  ordinary  service  of  Mr.  Sperling  in  not  only  pre- 
paring but  also  in  improving  the  design  of  the  cadmium  lamps, 
have  all  been  of  service  in  this  investigation. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  encumber  this  paper  with 
a  mass  of  details.  However,  such  information  is  recorded  and 
preserved  at  this  laboratory  and  will  gladly  be  f  tunished  to  anyone 
desiring  to  examine  the  work  more  critically. 

Washington,  November  23,  191 1. 


ON  THE  DEDUCTION  OF  WIEN'S  DISPLACEMENT  LAW 


By  £.  Buckingham 


I .  Although  Wien's  displacement  law  may  be  regarded  as  quite 
well  established  by  experiment,  its  great  importance  seems  to 
justify  attempts  to  improve  or  simplify  the  reasoning  by  which  it 
may  be  deduced  a  priori  as  a  consequence  of  the  general  principles 
of  thermodynamics  and  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  radiation. 
Any  such  deduction  must,  in  substance,  contain  the  following 
four  elements : 

(a)  The  treatment,  by  Doppler's  principle,  of  the  change  of 
wave  length  produced  when  diffuse  radiation  is  compressed  or 
expanded  within  a  perfectly  reflecting  shell,  i.  e.,  adiabatically. 

(6)  The  evaluation,  by  means  of  the  principle  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  of  the  change  of  the  volume  density  of  the  radiant 
energy  which  occurs  during  the  adiabatic  change  of  volmne  and 
accompanies  the  change  of  wave  length.  This  step  involves  the 
use  of  the  value  of  the  pressure  of  diffuse  radiation  on  a  bounding 
surface,  deduced  from  the  electromagnetic  theory  and  confirmed 
by  experiment. 

(c)  The  demonstration,  by  means  of  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics, that  black  radiation  remains  black  when  its  density 
and  temperature  are  changed  by  adiabatic  change  of  voliune. 

(d)  The  use  of  the  Stef  an-Boltzmann  law  to  correllate  the  results 
obtained  by  the  steps  (a) ,  (6) ,  and  (c)  so  that  the  displacement  law 
shall  appear  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  those  results. 

545 
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These  parts  of  the  deduction  need  not  be  kept  entirely  separate 
nor  do  they  necessarily  occur  in  the  order  given  above,  which  is 
that  followed  in  this  paper,  but  they  must  be  present  in  some  form 
or  other.  In  the  deductions  I  have  read,  the  treatment  of  the 
change  of  wave  length  seems  somewhat  difficult  or  obscure  and  I 
have  attempted  to  simplify  this  part  of  the  subject  and  make  it 
easier  to  grasp.  The  remainder  of  the  demonstration  contains 
little  that  is  at  all  novel,  but  is  given  for  the  sake  of  presenting  a 
connected  whole,  comprehensible  to  those  who  are  not  already 
famihar  with  the  subject.  The  treatment  is  elementary  and 
relates  only  to  radiation  in  vacuo. 

2.  Let  ds  be  an  infinitesimal  plane  element  of  surface  at  a  point 
within  a  field  of  radiation.  A  certain  amoimt  of  radiant  energy 
passes  through  ds  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  side,  in  imit 
time,  in  various  directions.  Let  us  consider  only  those  directions 
comprised  within  a  cone  of  the  infinitesimal  solid  angle  dw  described 
about  the  positive  normal  to  ds.  The  amoimt  of  energy  of  wave 
lengths  between  X  and  \ + d\  which  passes  through  ds  from  the 
negative  to  the  positive  side  in  one  second,  in  directions  close 
enough  to  the  normal  to  lie  within  the  cone,  may  be  expressed  by 

RxdK'dS'dw 

The  quantity  RxdX  may  be  called  the  strength  of  the  radiation 
and  Rx  the  '* radiant  vector"  at  the  given  point,  in  the  given 
direction  of  the  positive  normal  to  ds^  and  for  the  wave  length  X. 
If  the  value  of  Rx  is  given  for  all  values  of  X,  for  all  directions, 
and  at  every  point  within  a  given  region,  the  radiation  within 
that  region  is,  for  our  piuposes,  completely  specified,  since  ques- 
tions of  phase  and  state  of  polarization  will  not  enter  into  our 
reasoning. 

By  speaking  of  "the  energy  of  wave  lengths  between  X  and 
X  +  dX  "  we  make  a  somewhat  violent  though  familiar  assumption, 
namely,  that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  pulses 
which  constitute  radiation,  since  our  spectral  apparatus  enables 
us  to  analyze  radiation  into  series  of  wave  trains  of  assignable 
period,  the  radiation  before  analysis  may  be  treated  as  the  sum  of 
these  wave  trains  coexisting  independently.     However  obvious  the 
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truth  of  this  assumption  may  appear  from  a  purely  mathematical 
standpoint,  it  is  well  to  recognize  that  physically  it  is  to  be  justified 
by  the  agreement  with  experiment  of  conclusions  drawn  from  it. 
It  is  in  fact  thus  justified  and  we  shall  make  a  rather  full  use  of 
this  principle. 

3.  Let  us  consider  a  closed  evacuated  shell,  the  walls  of  which 
reflect  perfectly,  but  at  least  sc^mewhat  irregularly.  Let  a  beam 
of  approximately  monochromatic  radiation  of  wave  lengths 
between  X  and  X + rfX  be  admitted  to  the  inclosure  through  a  hole, 
which  is  then  closed  by  a  cover  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  rest 
of  the  walls.  After  a  short  time  the  radiation  within  the  shell 
becomes  perfectly  diffuse,  for  the  directed  quality  of  the  original 
beam  is  soon  obliterated  by  the  successive  irregular  reflexions,  so 
that  thereafter  the  value  of  Rx  is  the  same  at  all  points  and  in 
all  directions.  These  reflexions,  however,  do  not  change  the  period 
of  the  radiation,  since  there  is  no  absorption  and  reemission,  but 
only  pure  reflexion.     The  volume  density  of  the  energy  is  now 

-^  Rxd\  f  V 

where  c  is  the  velocity  of  light;  and  the  whole  amount  of  energy 
within  the  shell  is  vpidX,  if  1)  is  the  volimie  of  the  shell. 

Let  M  be  a  small  plane  piece  of  the  shell  wall  of  area  s,  and  let 
M  be  given  a  normal  velocity  /3c  outward,  yS  being  infinitesimal. 
This  motion  will  disturb  the  perfect  diffuseness  of  Rx  by  an 
amoimt  which  we  shall  show  to  be  negligible,  but  at  present  we 
shall  assiune  that  Rx  remains  diffuse. 

The  reflexion  from  M  also  causes  a  change  of  period  which  we 
must  now  proceed  to  evaluate.  If  a  wave  train  of  period  T  strikes 
M  at  an  angle  of  incidence  (p^  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  period  T' 
of  arrival  of  the  waves  at  a  given  point  of  M  is 

r  = 


I  — iScos  (p 

The  period  at  a  point  of  the  moving  surface  is  therefore  greater  than 
at  a  fixed  point  in  space  in  the  ratio 

»'a  =  I+i8cOS9>      '  (2) 
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terms  of  higher  orders  in  fi  being  negligible.  A  disturbance  start- 
ing with  the  period  T'  at  a  point  of  the  moving  smiace  and  propa- 
gated at  an  angle  y^  with  the  normal  has,  upon  arrival  at  a  fixed 
point  in  space,  the  period 

r"  =  T'(i+)9cost) 
so  that  the  effect  of  departure  is  to  increase  the  period  in  the  ratio 

^'d^I+^COS'^  (3) 

Our  problem  is  to  find  the  total  effect  on  the  original  period  T, 
of  all  the  arrivals  and  departures,  at  all  possible  angles  (p  and  y^ 
from  o  to  w/2,  during  a  long  time  t;  and  to  do  this  we  must  find  the 
number  of  times  that  each  of  these  effects  is  produced  on  every 
wave;  i.  e.,  every  element  of  the  radiation  existing  within  the  shell. 
4.  We  base  our  reasoning  on  the  consideration  that  in  a  very 
long  time — ^though  not  in  a  short  one — every  element  of  the  energy 
within  the  shell  must  imdergo  reflexion  from  M  at  the  angles 
{(p,  y^)  just  as  many  times  as  every  other  element.  The  number  of 
times  that  any  particular  effect  of  reflexion  at  M  is  produced  on 
each  element  of  the  energy  is  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  total  amoimt 
of  energy  thus  affected  in  the  time  /  to  the  total  amount  present 
within  the  shell.  The  changes  of  period  in  the  ratios  ra  and  r^, 
caused  by  arrival  and  departure,  occur  alternately;  and  in  finding 
the  total  effect  of  a  number  of  successive  arrivals  and  departures 
we  have  evidently  to  evaluate  a  product  of  the  form 

^a^'d-^Vd-^'V'd,  etc. 

But  since  multiplication  is  commutative,  we  shall  get  the  same 
residt  if  we  piu^ue  the  more  convenient  method  of  treating  all  the 
arrivals  by  themselves,  then  all  the  departures  by  themselves,  and 
finally  multiplying  the  two  resulting  ratios  together  to  get  the  com- 
bined effect  of  both  arrivals  and  departures. 

We  start,  then,  with  the  arrivals.     In  any  time  t,  the  amount  of 
energy  which  strikes  M  at  angles  between  ^  and  ^+d^  is 

t'RxdX,  s  cos^-  2*?r  sin^  d^ 
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The  total  amount  present  within  the  shell  to  be  affected  is,  by 
equation  (i), 

c 

Hence  the  number  of  times  n  that  each  element  of  the  energy 
arrives  at  M  at  angles  between  q>  and  fp-\'d(p  within  the  long  time 
/  is 

__  t'RxcCX.  s  cos^-  27r  sin^  dq? 

"•^^  (4) 

cts 
=  —  cos  a?  sin  ©  dm 

By  equation  (2)  the  effect  of  all  these  n  arrivals  is  to  increase  the 
period  in  the  ratio 

^a^^Cl  +0COS(p)^^l  +nfi  COS9>  (5) 

the  remaming  terms  being  of  higher  orders  in  /8.  Inserting  the 
value  of  n  from  (4)  we  have 

Bets 
fa^^i  +^——  cos^  <p  sin  c>  dtp 

21) 

and  since  ^ts  is  the  infinitesimal  increase  of  voltune,  ^  v,  which 
occiu^  within  the  time  ^  as  a  result  of  the  motion  of  M,  this  last 
equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 

r^**  =  I  H cos' (p  sincp  dip  (6) 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  directions  between  ip  and 
^  +  d(p]  but  meanwhile  the  given  element  of  energy  has  also  been 
arriving  a  large  ntunber  of  times  at  every  other  possible  angle 
between  o  and  7r/2,  and  equation  (6) ,  with  the  appropriate  value  of 
tp,  is  applicable  to  every  such  angle.  The  total  effect  of  all  the 
arrivals  at  all  possible  angles  will  therefore  be  to  change  the  period 
in  the  ratio  given  by  the  product  of  all  the  expressions  of  the  form 
(6)  for  all  values  of  <p;  and  dropping  terms  of  higher  order  in  /8, 
the  value  of  this  product  will  be 
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1  jv  r''  ^   . 


^+^~    /   cos' 9>  sin 9>(i^  =  I  4- T —  (7) 


If  we  go  on  to  treat  the  effects  of  the  departures,  the  reasoning 
will  be  found  to  be  the  same  all  the  way  through,  with  the  mere 
substitution  of  -^  for  ^  and  the  total  eflFect  will  be  fotmd  as  before  to 

be  to  increase  the  period  in  the  ratio  1+7  — .    Hence  the  combined 

result  of  the  two  sets  of  effects,  which  have  in  reality  been  occurring 
alternately,  is  to  increase  the  period  of  every  element  of  the 
radiation  in  the  ratio 

— ^ — -(  1+2 I  ==i+ (8) 

T         \      6   V  /  3    V 

Replacing  the  period  by  the  wave  length  we  therefore  have 


X      3    V 


(9) 


Since  this  result  is  independent  of  the  original  value  of  the  wave- 
length X,  it  is  valid  for  any  value.  Hence  X + dk,  and  therefore 
dk,  the  interval  within  which  the  wave-lengths  are  included,  is 
changed  in  the  same  ratio  as  X. 

The  result  is  also  valid  for  any  element  of  the  surface  of  the 
shell  which  is  small  enough  to  be  treated  as  plane,  and  for  motion 
either  in  or  out,  so  that  equation  (9)  may  be  integrated  into  the 
form 

X = const.  X  ^  (10) 

The  meaning  of  equation  (10),  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  is  as 
follows:  If  the  shell  changes  its  volume *while  retaining  its  shape, 
the  dimensions  of  the  waves  change  in  the  same  ratio  as  those  of 
the  shell.  The  whole  system  of  waves  and  shell  remains  geo- 
metrically similar  to  itself,  the  number  of  waves  present  being 
.  imchanged. 

5.  In  the  foregoing  reasoning  we  have  treated  the  radiation  as 
perfectly  diffuse,  for  the  cancellation  of  Rx  from  the.  ntunerator 
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and  denominator  of  equation  (4)  and  the  corresponding  equation 
for  the  case  of  departure,  involved  the  assumption  that  Rx  was 
the  same  at  all  points  and  in  all  directions.  This  assumption  is 
not  exact,  for  upon  reflection  from  a  moving  mirror  the  angle  of 
departure  y^'  differs  from  the  angle  y^  at  which  the  ray  would 
leave  a  fixed  mirror  by  a  quantity  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  mirror  to  the  velocity  of  light.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  at  any  point  within  our  shell  the  radiant  vec- 
tor in  directions  away  from  the  moving  piece  M  has  not  exactly 
the  mean  value  i?^,  but  a  value  /?a'=^a(i +€),  where  e  is  an 
infinitesimal  of  the  same  order  as  /3.  This  departure  from  perfect 
diffuseness  is  not  cumulative,  but  remains  of  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  whatever  the  lapse  of  time,  for  the  disturbing  effect 
of  reflection  from  M  is  continually  being  damped  out  by  the  dif- 
fusing effect  of  the  irregular  reflections  from  the  stationary  walls. 
If  we  now  review  our  reasoning,  we  find  that  Ri  appears  only 
in  the  expressions  for  the  total  energy  within  the  shell  and  for  the 
total  energy  which  strikes  or  leaves  M  at  a  given  angle  within  the 
time  /.  If  Rx  represents  the  average  value  which  satisfies  the 
equation 


/ 


^    ,          Ridk 
pxaK-dv^^ir 'V 


the  numerator  of  equation  (4)  ought  to  contain  not  Rx  but 
Rx{j+'n)i  where  1;  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  order  jSg,  a  being  t] 
ratio  of  the  area  s  to  the  whole  area  ot  the  sbell  walls.  The  error 
in  n  caused  by  the  omission  of  this  factor  (1+17)  is  infinitesimal 
and  negligible.  The  changes  caused  in  equations  (5)  to  (10)  by 
using  the  exact  value  instead  of  the  mean  value  of  Rx  would  all 
be  of  a  lower  order  of  magnitude  than  the  terms  which  have  been 
retained.  Hence  the  error  incurred  by  our  treating  the  radiati^ 
as  completely  diffuse  is  infinitesimal^  and  the  result  expressed  in 
equations  (9)  and  ^lo)  remains  valid. 

One  further  point  may  be  worth  notice.  If  **the  long  time  V* 
appears  to  the  reader  to  be  possibly  not  long  enough  to  give  all 
the  finite  amount  of  energy  within  the  shell  an  equal  opportunity 
of  being  reflected  from  M  in  every  one  of  the  infinite  number  of 
conceivable  ways,  there  is  no  objection  to  his  making  it  longer,  in 
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other  words,  infinite.     If  this  is  done,  we  may  still  make  ^v  or 

ctfis  infinitesimal,  as  we  want  it  to  be,  by  making  fis  of  the  order 

I  const 

~^;  and  this  may  be  accomplished  either  by  making  /8= — r^— 

with  s  finite,  or  by  making  both  /8  and  sof  the  order  -.    There  is 

nothing  to  prevent  our  adopting  either  course.  The  use  of  the 
more  concrete  expression  a  "long"  time  instead  of  an  "infinite" 
time  did  not,  therefore,  involve  an  error  in  the  reasoning,  while  it 
obviated  the  necessity  of  interrupting  the  argument  at  an  incon- 
venient point. 

6.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  change  of  the  energy  of  the 
radiation  which  accompanies  its  change  of  period,  and  we  assume 
that  diffuse  radiation  exerts  a  pressure  equal  to  one-third  of  its 
density  on  the  walls  of  a  containing  envelope.  This  proposition 
may  be  deduced  in  several  ways  from  Maxwell's  theory  of  the 
electromagnetic  field,  which  has  been  confirmed  in  so  many 
respects  that  we  need  not  regard  it  as  doubtful  but  accept  its  con- 
sequences without  ftulher  discussion. 

During  an  expansion  ^v,  the  work  given  out  is  then  expressed 

• 

by  -pxdK'  Jv;  and  since  the  expansion  of  radiation  within  a  perfect 

reflector  is  adiabatic,  this  work  is  equal  to  the  simultaneous 
decrease  of  the  energy  within  the  shell,  and  we  have 

-pxdk'^v^  —^(pxdX'v) 

whence  upon  developing,  rearranging,  and  dividing  by  pxdK-v^ 
we  have 

i   'V       d\       px 
But  since  dk  changes  in  the  same  ratio  as  \  —7—  '^~ir^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
eliminate  v  by  equation  (9)  we  have 


J\    Jp 
or 


^k        ^PX  r        V 

5x+-^-  (XI) 


ft\*=  const,  (12) 


/ 

^ 


I 
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The  meaning  of  this  result  is  that  if  approximately  monochromatic 
diffuse  radiation  of  strength  RxdK  and  density  /oa<^  is  compressed 
or  expanded  adiabatically  and  infinitely  slowly,  the  quantity  px 
changes  as  the  inverse  5***  power  of  the  wave  length,  X  itself  being 
subject  to  equation  (10).  If  the  strip  A  (Fig.  i),  of  width  dK  and 
height  pi,  represents  the  original  energy  density,  the  strip  B  which 
represents  the  energy  density  after  compression,  has  its  height 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  5***  power  of  the  ratio  of  decrease  of 
the  width  or  of  mean  wave  length.  Its  area  is  therefore  propor- 
tional to  the  inverse  4***  power  of  the  wave  length. 


Pa 


B 


X 


Hg.  1 


This  change  of  density  and  the  accompanying  change  of  Rifilk 
do  not  interfere  with  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  by  which  we 
found  the  value  of  n  in  equation  (4).  For  since  the  motion  is 
indGmitely  slow,  the  values  of  RxdK  which  have  been  canceled  from 
the  numerator  and  denominator  may  be  treated  as  always  equal, 
within  an  infinitesimal  amount,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that' they  are 
not  constant  in  time. 

The  width  d\  may  be  as  small  as  we  please,  so  that  the  change 
of  Px  may  be  assigned  definitely  to  the  particular  wave  length  X. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  the  formation  of  any  new  waves;  the 
change  in  energy  is  a  change  in  the  amplitude  of  waves  already 
present,  which  occurs  in  connection  with  the  change  of  period 

56109** — 12 — s 
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upon  reflection  from  the  moving  surface.  In  a  short  time,  reflection 
from  the  moving  mirror  would  introduce  inhomogeneity  into  the 
radiation,  which  would  not  have  time  to  be  all  equally  affected  by 
reflection  at  M^  but  in  a  long  time,  the  radiation  again  becomes 
homogeneous  to  the  same  degree  as  at  first,  and  equation  (12)  is 
satisfied  for  each  wave  length. 

7.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  a  small  interval  of  wave 
lengths,  but  suppose  that  the  strip  in  question  is  merely  a  part  of 
a  continuous  distribution  of  diffuse  radiation  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  curve  such  as  is  shown  in  figure  2.  If  we  take  full 
advantage  of  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  separate 


Fig.  2 

elements  composing  the  whole  spectrum,  we  must  admit  that  the 
reasoning  given  above  for  an  isolated  strip  is  applicable  without 
change  to  every  wave  length  of  the  spectrum,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  form  of  the  energy  curve  px  =/(A.).  We  then  have  the 
proposition  that  when  any  completely  diffuse  radiation  is  com- 
pressed infinitely  slowly  within  a  perfectly  reflecting  inclosiu-e, 
the  energy  curve  is  changed  in  such  a  way  that  the  abscissa  of 
g^gp  p9int  is  multiplied  bv  some  fr^ctjon  f  while  the  ordinate  is 
multiplied  by  /"^  so  that  the  area  under  the  curve,  or  the  integral 
density  of  the  energy j^resent,  is  multiplied  by  /"*.  This  is  true 
for  any  continuous  or  discontinuous  spectral  distribution  and  not 
merely  for  black  radiation. 

8.  The  remainder  of  the  deduction  contains  nothing  new,  but 
may  be  given  for  the  sake  of  completeness.     Let  the  shell  be 
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filled  with  black  radiation  of  temperature  0  and  density  p,  by  first 
covering  a  hole  in  the  shell  with  an  ordinary  body  of  tempera- 
ture 0,  and  then,  after  equilibrium  has  been  established,  closing 
the  hole  with  a  cover  which  has  the  same  reflecting  properties  as 
the  rest  of  the  shell  wall.  Let  the  volume  of  the  shell,  which  may, 
if  we  prefer,  have  the  form  of  a  cylinder  closed  by  a  piston,  be 
decreased  a  finite  amount  by  an  infinitely  slow  compression.  The 
fact  that  this  requires  an  infinite  time  need  not  concern  us.  The 
density  of  the  energy  is  increased  on  account  both  of  the  work 
done  and  of  the  decrease  of  volume  of  the  energ/  already  present. 
The  spectral  distribution  also  changes  in  the  manner  already  given. 

At  the  end  of  the  compression  we  introduce  into  the  shell  a 
particle  of  ordinary  matter  so  small  as  to  be  of  negligible  thermal 
capacity.  If  the  spectral  distribution  after  compression  was  not 
that  of  black  radiation  of  the  same  integral  density,  absorption 
and  reemission  by  the  particle  cause  a  redistribution  and  a  "  black- 
ening" of  the  radiation  without  change  of  density.  This  estab- 
lishment of  stable  equilibrium  by  redistribution  of  the  energy 
among  the  different  periods  is  spontaneous  and  therefore  irre- 
versible. 

We  now  expand  to  the  original  volume.  The  radiation  remains 
black  on  accoimt  of  the  presence  of  the  particle,  and  the  work 
given  out  is  the  same  as  that  put  in  during  the  compression, 
because  the  pressure  depends  only  on  the  total  density  of  the 
energy  present  and  not  on  its  spectral  distribution.  At  the  end 
of  the  cycle,  which  may  be  completed  by  removing  the  particle, 
we  have  therefore  reestablished  the  original  state  exactly.  No 
heat  has  been  added  to  or  taken  from  any  outside  body,  the  work 
done  has  been  regained,  and  no  changes  remain.  The  cycle  is 
therefore  reversible  and  can  not  have  included  any  ureversible 
element.  Hence  the  introduction  of  the  particle  after  compression 
did  not  cause  any  change  in  the  spectral  distribution  of  the  energy 
which  must  therefore  already  have  been  that  of  radiation  from  a 
black  body.  Hence  we  conclude  that  dimng  infinitely  slow 
adiabatic  change  of  density,  radiation  which  was  initially  black 
remains  black. 
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9.  We  may  now  apply  equation  (12)  to  an  adiabatic  change  of 
the  volume  and  density  of  black  radiation.  The  integral  density 
changes  from  that  needed  for  equilibrium  with  an  absorbing  shell 
at  the  absolute  temperature  6^  to  that  needed  for  some  other  tem- 
perature 0^.  The  abscissa  \  of  any  point  on  the  original  energy 
curve  is  changed  to  a  new  value  X,,  such  that 


(13) 


At  the  same  time  the  ordinate  of  the  point  changes  so  that 

and  the  area  under  the  curve,  which  represents  the  integral  den- 
sity p,  changes  so  that 

But  we  know  by  the  Stefan-Boltzmaim  law  that  for  diffuse  black 
radiation  at  0^  and  0^ 


(16) 


whence  it  follows  that 


*-|  (^7) 


From  equations  (13)  and  (17)  we  thus  obtain  the  relation 

Mi  =  M»  (18) 

and  the  displacement  law  contained  in  equations  (12)  and  (18) 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  Given  the  spectral  ener^  nirve  of 
black  radiation  at  any  temnerature  0,j  to  construct  the^  curve  for 

any  other  temperatiu:.§^a,  JSmLtipjiy  Jthe  abscissa  of  each  point  by 

0  "  /0\^ 

-J  and  the  coordinate  by  1  ^  )  .     "Corresponding"  points  on  the 

^t        .,-^-.,\yj/.  -    •- 

two  curves  have  the  same  value  of  X^. 
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From  this  we  may  easily  deduce  the  more  f amiUar  special  forms 
of  the  displacement  law 

X,n„^=»  const, 

f>  „«>-*  iii«  =  const, 

and 

=  const  X  ^, 


as  well  as  the  fact  that  if  the  displacement  and  Stefan-Boltzmann 
laws  are  to  be  satisfied,  the  complete  equation  must  have  the  gen- 
eral form 

The  only  novelties  in  the  above  deduction,  if  there  are  any  at 
all,  occur  in  sections  4  to  7 ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  greater  clear- 
ness has  been  attained  without  any  real  sacrifice  of  rigor  and  with 
only  very  elementary  reasoning. 

Washington,  February  28, 191 2. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  increased  demand  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  power 
has  necessitated  the  construction  of  low-resistance  standards 
capable  of  carrying  large  currents.  In  such  standards  the  sur- 
faces of  the  contacts  through  which  the  current  enters  and  leaves 
must  be  large,  otherwise  the  heating  wiU  be  excessive.  Using 
difiFerent  current  leads  or  making  the  coimections  under  different 
conditions  necessarily  introduces  some  variations  in  the  current 
distribution  in  the  terminals.  On  account  of  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  standard  these  changes  are  often  not  limited  to  the 
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terminals^  but  extend  to  parts  of. the  conductor  between  the 
potential  terminals.  As  a  result  the  resistance  often  depends, 
to  some  extent,  on  the  manner  in  which  the  current  leads  are 
attached.  Yet  the  standard,  to  be  reliable,  must  have  a  definite 
value  which  mtist  be  determined  in  terms  of  the  values  of  other 
standards. 

Where  the  resistances  are  to  be  used  in  alternating-current 
measurements,  it  is  also  necessary  to  know  the  inductance,  or  to 
know  that  at  the  frequency  used  the  phase  angle  between  the 
current  and  the  drop  in  potential  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered zero. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  or  used  in  the  comparison 
of  the  resistances  of  four-terminal  conductors.  One  of  these, 
known  as  the  Thomson  bridge  method,  has  been  in  use  a  half 
century.  In  many  cases  where  it  is  being  used,  moreover,  suffi- 
cient precautions  are  not  taken  to  get  the  accuracy  easily  attain- 
able. However,  this  method  has  not  come  into  use  in  proportion 
to  its  merits. 

In  considering  the  four-terminal  conductor  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  point  out  the  conditions  which  must  necessarily  be 
fulfilled  in  order  that  the  resistance  be  definite  or  both  the  resist- 
ance and  inductance  be  definite  and  to  discuss  some  of  the  points 
to  be  observed  in  the  design  of  low-resistance  standards  which  are 
to  carry  large  currents,  especially  if  the  current  is  alternating.  In 
connection  with  the  Thomson  bridge  we  shall  consider  fij^  the 
theory  where  the  four-terminal  conductors  are  linear,  then  discuss 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  measurements  have  been  made  in 
the  past,  describe  the  way  in  which  they  are  carried  out  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  show  that  the  method  being  used  is 
equally  applicable  where  the  four-terminal  conductors  are  not 
linear,  and  finally  consider  adjustments  which  should  be  made 
when  using  alternating  current. 

IL  THE  FOUR-TERMINAL  CONDUCTOR 
1.  DEFmiTION  OF  RESISTANCE 

The  generalized  four-terminal  conductor  is  a  mass  of  conducting 
material  of  any  size  or  shape  and  has  four  limited  portions  of  the 
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surface  arbitrarily  selected  and  adapted  for  making  electrical  con- 
nection to  other  conductors.  In  what  follows  we  shall  refer  to 
these  four  limited  portions  of  the  surface  (see  Fig.  i)  as  terminals 
I,  2,  3,  and  4;  that  is,  we  shall  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word 
terminal  to  that  part  of  the  surfaces  of  the  conductors  adapted  for 
making  electrical  connections.  If  a  current  enters  and  leaves  the 
conductor  through  any  two  of  the  terminals,  there  is  in  general  a 
difference  in  potential  between  the  other  two.  The  ratio  of  this 
difference  in  potential  to  the  current  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
resistances  of  the  conductor. 

We  shall  define  the  ratio  of  the  drop  in  potential  from  i  to  2  to 
the  current  entering  at  3  and  leaving  at  4  as  the  resistance  1-2/3-4, 
likewise  the  ratio  of  the  drop  in  potential  from  3  to  i  to  the  cinrent 
entering  at  4  and  leaving  at  2  as 
the  resistance  3-1/4-2,  etc.;  in  all, 
24  resistances.  We  also  have  the 
resistances  3-2/3-4,  2-3/2-3,  1-2/4-2, 
etc.  In  these  cases,  however,  only 
two  or  three  of  the  terminals  are 
used,  so  these  resistances  will  not 
be  considered  in  this  paper,  except 
in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  a      "  ^^^ 

complete  tmderstanding  of  the  case 

where  the  four  terminals  are  used.  These  various  resistances 
and  the  relations  between  them  have  been  considered  fully  in  a 
recent  paper  by  Searle.* 

With  the  current  entering  at  i  and  leaving  at  4,  2  may  be  either 
at  a  higher  or  at  a  lower  potential  than  3.  The  resistance  2-3/1-4 
may  therefor  be  either  positive  or  negative.  As  the  notion  of  sign 
is  foreign  to  our  usual  conception  of  resistance,  we  may,  if  we  wish, 
consider  it  as  associated  with  the  drop  in  potential  and  with  the 
direction  of  the  current. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  certain  of  the  resistances  are  equal 
or  have  the  same  magnitude.     For  example 

3-1/4-2  «  - 1-3/4-2  « 1-3/2-4=  -3-1/2-4 
1-2/3-4  «  -2-1/3-4=^2-1/4-3=^-1-2/4-3,  etc. ^ 

>  Blectridan,  66,  p.  xooa;  19x1. 
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Therefore,  instead  of  24  different  values  there  can  not  be  more 
than  6.  We  shall  see  later  that  there  are  other  relations  between 
these  six  values,  so  that  only  two  are  really  independent. 

Obviously,  if  any  one  of  these  resistances  is  to  have  a  definite 
value,  the  ratio  of  the  drop  in  potential  between  two  of  the  termi- 
nals to  the  ciurent  entering  and  leaving  by  the  other  two  must  be 
independent  of  the  part  of  each  of  the  four  terminals  used  in  making 
electrical  connections  to  the  current  and  potential  leads;  that  is, 
all  parts  of  the  terminals  to  which  the  potential  leads  are  connected 
must  be  at  the  same  potential  and  this  potential  must  not  be 
affected  by  the  current  density  in  the  other  two  terminals  so  long 
as  the  total  current  is  constant.  From  relations  which  will  be 
shown  later  it  follows  that  the  only  condition  necessary  for  all  the 
resistances  to  have  a  definite  value  is  that  there  be  no  difference 
in  potential  between  the  parts  of  any  one  of  the  terminals,  no 
matter  what  current  may  be  entering  and  leaving  the  conductor 
through  any  two  of  the  remaining  terminals, 

2.  DBFUirnON  OF  INDUCTANCB 

If  the  current  is  changing,  there  is,  in  general,  an  additional 
difference  in  potential  between  the  potential  terminals.  The 
ratio  of  this  additional  difference  in  potential  to  the  rate  of  change 
of  the  current  is  the  inductance.  However,  in  using  the  four-ter* 
minal  conductor,  leads  must  be  connected  to  each  of  the  four  ter- 
minals and  there  is  no  way  by  which  to  distinguish  between  the 
emf  developed  (by  mutual  inductance)  in  the  two  potential  leads 
which  do  not  carry  a  current  and  the  emf  which  is  developed  be- 
tween the  terminals  to  which  they  are  connected.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  for  separating  the  emf  developed  between  the 
terminals  from  the  total  emf  in  the  circuit  composed  of  the  two 
leads  and  the  part  of  the  conductor  between  the  two  terminals 
to  which  they  are  connected.  We  may,  therefore,  define  the 
inductance  of  a  four-terminal  conductor  as  the  ratio  of  the  emf 
induced  in  a  circuit  composed  of  the  conductor  and  one  pair  of 
leads  to  the  rate  of  change  of  the  current  in  a  circuit  composed  of 
the  conductor  and  the  other  pair  of  leads.     It  is  to  be  understood 
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that  each  of  these  circuits  is  closed  or  practically  closed.  Obvi- 
ously, the  number  of  inductances  is  the  same  as  the  ntunber  of 
resistances  and  can  be  designated  in  the  same  way. 

If  any  one  of  these  inductances  is  to  have  a  definite  value,  the 
terminals  must  either  be  brought  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  mu- 
tual inductance  between  the  two  pairs  of  leads  may  be  made  negli- 
gible or  the  parts  of  the  leads  which  contribute  to  the  mutual 
inductance  between  the  two  circuits  must  always  be  arranged  in 
the  same  definite  relative  positions. 

3.  THE  RECIPROCAL  THEOREM 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  less  obvious  rela- 
tions between  the  resistances  and  inductances  obtained  by  using 
the  four  terminals  in  different  combinations,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  a  general  theorem.  This  theorem  may  be 
stated  as  follows :  In  any  conductor  or  system  of  conductors  hav- 
ing four  terminals  i,  2,  3,  and  4  selected  in  any  way,  the  drop  in 
potential  from  i  to  2  caused  by  a  current  entering  at  3  and  leaving 
at  4  is  equal  to  the  drop  in  potential  from  3  to  4  caused  by  an 
equal  current  entering  at  i  and  leaving  at  2. 

For  a  network  of  linear  conductors  this  theorem  was  given  by 
IHrchhoff  *  in  the  same  paper  in  which  he  gave  the  laws  in  regard 
to  the  sum  of  the  currents  to  a  point  and  the  emf  and  current 
in  a  colsed  circuit. 

For  an  isotropic  and  homogeneous  nonlinear  conductor  this 
theorem  was  developed  theoretically  by  Hehnholtz.*  He  also 
considered  the  case  of  a  conductor  having  two  parts  of  different 
conductivities  and  tested  the  relation  experimentally  on  a  carbon 
cylinder  3.5  inches  long  and  2  inches  in  diameter.  In  this  work 
electrical  connections  were  made  by  means  of  four  small  quan- 
tities of  mercury  held  in  place  by  paper  rings,  and  the  currents 
compared  by  reading  the  deflections  of  a  galvanometer.     Rosen  * 

>  Poffg.  Ann*,  78;  1847.    Klrchhoff,  Ges.  Abh.»  p.  3a.    See  also  Maacwell  Blcc.  and  Mag.,  1,  p.  371,  and 
Gray  Aba.  Meas.,  1,  p.  x6o. 

*  Pogg.  Ann.,  89,  p.  an;  1853.    Helmholtz,  Wiss.  Abh.,  1,  p.  496, 

*  Ofvers.  af  k.  Vetenak.  Akadcm.  Vorhandl.,  p«  197;  1887. 
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extended  the  proof  of  this  theorem  so  as  to  include  the  case  of 
nonhomogeneous  and  nonisotropic  conductors.  In  the  paper  by 
Searle,  rdFerred  to  above,  two  proofs  of  the  theorem  are  given, 
one  by  Heaviside  and  one  by  Bromwich,  both  of  which  are  some- 
what similar  to  that  given  by  Rosen. 

In  order  to  extend  the  theorem  to  the  case  where  the  current  is 
alternating  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  whole  matter 
further.  For  the  simple  case  (Case  I,  below)  where  the  con- 
ductor is  isotropic  and  the  current  constant  the  proof  which  will 
be  given,  though  developed  independently,  may  be  considered 
practically  the  same  as  that  given  by  Rosen,  Heaviside,  and 
Bromwich.  In  considering  this  matter  a  vector  notation  will 
be  used  in  which  all  vectors  are  designated  by  bold-faced  type 
and  scalar  products  indicated  by  a  dot  ( • )  between  the  vectors. 

According  to  the  theorem  of  Gauss,  sometimes  referred  as  the 
divergence  theorem  * 

/JF„&-/r^8i;  (2) 

where  JP'  is  a  finite,  single  valued,  and  continuous  vector  func- 
tion of  space,  h)  an  element  of  volume,  hs  an  element  of  sur- 
face and  JP||  is  the  component  of  JB*  normal  to  the  surface.  Here 
the  surface  integral  is  to  be  extended  over  a  closed  surface  and 
the  volume  integral  extended  through  the  volume  inclosed  by  the 
surface. 

Consider  a  four-terminal  conductor  so  designed  as  to  have  defi- 
nite resistances  •  and  let  the  surfaces  over  which  we  are  to  integrate 
(see  Fig.  2)  include  all  of  the  conductor  but  coincide  with  the 
terminals  i,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Let  -^  be  the  potential  at  any  point  above  that  at  3  caused  by  a 
current  /  entering  at  i  and  leaving  at  4, 
^  be  the  potential  at  any  point  above  that  at  4  caused  by  a 

current  C  entering  at  2  and  leaving  at  3, 
i  be  the  density  at  any  point  of  the  current  /, 
e  be  the  density  at  any  point  of  the  current  C. 

3  For  the  deriTatkm  of  this  equation  and  equations  similar  to  those  which  follow,  see  Abraham  und  Fdpul 
Theorie  der  Electrizitite,  1,  p.  54. 
0  Par  eyptanation  of  definite  resistance,  see  p.  56a. 
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(3) 


(4) 


Now  if  we  substitute  q>i  ior  JP  ^  -vre.  have 

m 

and  if  we  substitute  ^jtc  for  F  we  have 

Carrying  out  the  indicated  differentiation  of  the  right-hand  mem- 
bers of  these  equations  and  subtracting  gives 

/(Vrc)„& -/(^<)„&  -/(-i^Fc -  9>ri)Sv+f(crir - ir9^)&v.  (5) 

In  regard  to  the  surface  integrals,  the  current  density  c  is  zero 
everywhere  except  on  2  and  3  while  yfr  is  zero  on  3  and  constant  on  2. 
The  integration  of  c„  over  the  stu-- 
face  of  the  terminal  2  gives  the 
total  current  C  or  the  value  of 
the  first  integral  of  equation  (5)  /' 
is  — -^jC  Likewise  the  value  of  ; 
the  second  integral  is  q^J  or  \ 


J(fe)^&s^j(<f>i)n&s^<pJ-ir,C.  (6) 


\ 


'S 


y 


Fig.  2 


The  value  of  the  right-hand  mem- 
ber of  equation  (5)  will  depend 
upon  a  nmnber  of  conditions  or  set  of  conditions,  of  which  we  will 
consider  four  special  cases.  In  each  case  we  shall  consider  that 
the  resistance  is  definite,  and  that  the  conductor  is  free  from 
internal  sources  of  ciurent. 

Case  I :  Conductor  isotropic  and  current  constant. 

If  p  represents  the  volmne  resistivity, 


--/r^  =  c/)and  —p'^jr^ip 


(7) 


for  every  point  in  the  conductor.    The  conductor  being  free  from 
sources  of  ciurent,  ri  and  /re  are  equal  to  zero  for  every  point 


'  For  the  conditions  which  the  functions  F,  ^,  and  ^  must  fulfill,  see  Peirce,  Newtonian  Potential  Funo* 
tion,  p.  913. 
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within  the  conductor.    Therefore  the  entire  second  member  of  the 
equation  is  zero  and  we  have 

^,/-^,C=o  (8) 

or  the  resistance  1-4/2-3  equals  the  resistance  2-3/1-4. 

Case  II:  Conductor  nonisotropic  or  crystalline,  current  constant. 

The  first  voliune  integral  is  zero  for  the  same  reason  as  in  Case  I. 

In  each  individual  crystal  or  nonisotropic  element  of  volume 
there  is,  in  general,  an  angle  between  the  potential  gradient 
and  the  cinrent  density.  There  are,  however,  in  most  if  not  all 
such  cases  three  directions  in  which  if  a  potential  gradient  is 
impressed  the  current  will  be  in  the  same  direction.  These  direc- 
tions may  be  considered  the  electrical  axes  of  the  element  of  the 
conductor  and  the  current  densities  i  and  c  may  be  resolved  into 
components  ui^,  vi^,  taifg,  tic«,  vc,,,  and  tac^  parallel  to  these 
axes.  Here  u,  v  and  ta  are  unit  vectors  parallel  to  the  axes 
and  i„,  i^,  i„,  c«,  c^,  c^,  the  magnitudes  of  the  components  of 
the  ciurents.  If,  then,  we  let  />„,  pvi  and  p^  be  the  resistivity  in 
directions  parallel  to  the  axes,  we  have 

-h  u*tv  (iuC„  -  iu,c^)  {pu,  -  Pu)  +v*W  (i^u,  -  iwCv)  (fiw  -  Pv) .        (9) 

If  either  (i)  the  axes  are  mutually  perpendicular,  (2)  the  resis- 
tivity is  the  same  for  current  in  the  direction  of  all  of  the  three 
axes,  or  (3)  the  resistivity  is  the  same  for  current  in  the  direction 
of  two  axes  which  are  themselves  perp>endicular  to  the  third  axis, 
then 

Cjd-^  —  iJqi  —  o  (10) 

for  every  point,  the  same  as  in  an  isotropic  conductor,  and  the 
resistance  1-4/2-3  is  equal  to  the  resistance  2-3/1-4. 

Here  it  is  shown  that  certain  conditions  are  necessary  in  order 
that  the  theorem  may  be  true.  It  is  known,  however,  from 
experiment  that  most,  if  not  all,  conductors  fullfil  at  least  one  of 
these  conditions.  In  the  papers  referred  to  above  it  is  pointed 
out  that  in  order  for  the  theorem  to  be  true  it  is  necessary  that 
if  a  current  density  4  in  the  direction  of  the  x  axis  requires  a  com- 
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ponent  of  the  potential  gradient  Cy  along  the  y  axis  then  a  current 
density  ip  along  the.y  axis  must  require  a  component  of  the  poten- 
tial gradient  e,  along  the  x  axis,  and  e^/iy  must  be  equal  to  ey/ix. 
Also  similar  relations  must  exist  between  the  other  components. 
This  relation  between  the  current  density  and  the  components  of 
the  potential  gradient  in  the  element  of  volume  is  almost  identically 
the  relation  with  which  we  are  concerned  for  the  four-terminal 
conductor  as  a  whole. 

Case  III:  Conductor  isotropic,  ciurent  changing. 

Here  c^yjt  =«  —  e*ip  —  c*mi-^ 

sc  '  '''^ 

and  i^^p  =  —  i*cp  —  i'tHc  -Ff 

where  wii  is  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  total  circuit  in  which  the 
ciurent  /  flows  upon  a  imit  length  of  the  conductor  taken  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  induced  emf .  As  the  direction  of  the  induced 
emf  has  no  relation  to  the  direction  of  either  of  the  ciurent  densities 
i  or  c,  mi  must  be  considered  as  a  vector  quantity.  Likewise  the 
fHc  is  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  total  circuit  in  which  the  cur- 
rent C  flows  upon  a  unit  length  of  the  conductor  taken  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  emf  induced  by  changes  in  the  current  C 
Therefore 

I   {cJ'^—iJ^)h)=--^  I  i^fHc^—-^  I  C'tHiSv,  (12) 

For  the  first  integral  of  the  second  member  we  may  take  as  the 
element  of  volume  the  part  of  the  conductor  included  between  two 
equipotential  surfaces  in  one  of  the  tubes  of  current  constituting  a 
part  of  the  current  /.  If  Si'  is  the  current  in  the  tube,  Ba  the  area 
of  the  tube  at  the  point  in  question,  and  U  the  distance  between 
equipotential  surfaces  then 

iBa  =  Si'     also  Srv  »=  haU 

sec.      .     sere       ^..^,    r..SC 


Bt 


Ti.mcSv"-^ J  f  mc^H'Sl-mJ^  (13) 
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likewise  -^  I  c*tnih)^CMc^  (14) 

where  M<  is  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  total  circuit  in  which 
the  current  /  flows  upon  the  part  of  the  circuit  between  terminals 
in  which  the  current  C  flows.  Also  M «  is  the  mutual  inductance 
of  the  total  circuit  in  which  the  current  C  flows  upon  the  part 
between  the  terminals  of  the  circuit  in  which  the  current  /  flows. 
From  this  it  follows  that 

9  J  -  ^^C  -  /M,|^  -  CM^l  (1 5) 

If  the  connectors  and  leads  are  so  arranged  that  the  leads  contrib- 
ute nothing  to  the  mutual  inductance  M  between  the  two  circuits 
in  which  the  current  /  and  C  flow,  and  if  the  current  distribution 
is  the  same  with  changing  as  with  constant  current,  thenMe «  M«  = 
M .  Or,  if  the  parts  of  the  leads  near  the  conductor  contribute  to 
the  mutual  inductance  between  the  two  circuits,  the  inclosing  sur- 
face may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  these  parts  of  the  leads,  in 
which  case  Me  '^Mi^^M.  If,  further,  both  /  and  C  are  alternating 
currents  of  the  same  frequency  and  wave  form,  then  Me  ^Mi^M 
even  though  the  current  distribution  is  affected  by  the  frequency. 
Therefore, 

since  /  -  / V^*  and  ^  =  ipV^^^ 

and  since  C  -  C'€'><  and  ^  =  ipC^^* 

where  V  and  C  are  proportional  to  the  maximum  values  of  the 
currents,  />  —  2ir  times  the  frequency,  4—^—1  and  €  is  the  base  of 
nattuul  logarithm;  we  have 

and  the  impedence  1-4/2-3  is  equal  to  the  impedence  2-3/1-4. 
Therefore,  to  alternating  currents  of  the  same  frequency,  the 
resistances  1-4/2-3  and  2-3/1-4  are  equal. 
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Case  IV:  Conductor  nonisotropic,  current  changing. 

Since  we  have  here  only  a  combination  of  Cases  II  and  III,  it 
follows  that,  with  the  hmitations  of  both  of  these  cases,  the 
theorem  is  applicable  here. 

In  showing  that  the  theorem  is  applicable  to  such  conductors 
and  under  such  conditions  as  we  may  find  in  resistance  measure- 
ments  it  has  been  necessary  to  asstune  a  conductor  free  from 
sources  of  current  (such  as  thermoelectromotive  forces,  the  Hall, 
and  similar  effects)  that  there  are  at  least  three  axes  in  each 
element  of  volume  along  which  the  current  flows  parallel  to  the 
potential  gradient,  and  either  that  these  three  axes  are  mutually 
perpendicular,  or  the  conductivities  to  current  along  each  of  the 
three  axes  are  equal,  or  the  conductivities  to  current  along  each 
of  two  axes  are  equal  and  these  two  axes  are  both  perpendicular 
to  the  third.  In  order  for  the  theorem  to  be  applicable  in  case 
the  current  is  alternating  it  has  been  shown  that  the  total 
I  mutual  inductance  between  the  two  circuits  must  be  taken  into 

I  consideration. 

The  effect  of  electrostatic  capacity  has  not  been  considered, 
since,  in  the  case  of  resistance  standards  designed  to  carry  large 
currents,  it  is  known  to  have  no  appreciable  effect.  Furthermore, 
in  the  case  of  resistance  coils  the  effect  of  capacity  is  known  to  be 
the  opposite  to  the  effect  of  a  self -inductance. 

We  shall  make  use  of  this  theorem  not  only  in  the  consideration 
of  the  relations  between  the  different  resistances  and  inductances 
of  the  four-terminal  conductor  but  more  particularly  in  showing 
the  relations  between  the  resistances  and  inductances  of  the 
Thomson  bridge. 

4.  RELATION  BETWEEN  RESISTANCES 

Making  use  of  the  reciprocal  theorem  we  have  the  following 
relations  between  the  six  resistances  considered  above 

2-3/1-4'*  I -4/2-3f  1-2/4-3=4-3/1-2,  and  1-3/2-4  =  2-4/1-3         (17) 

This  shows  that  in  case  no  two  of  the  four  leads  are  connected  to 
the  same  terminal  and  considering  only  positive  values  there  are 
three  and  only  three  different  resistances. 

56109° — 12 — 9 
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In  order  to  show  the  furtha:  relation  between  the  three  values 
we  shall  consider  the  ratio  of  the  diiBFerence  in  potential  between 
the  diJBFerent  terminals  to  the  current.  If,  for  example,  the  cur- 
rent enters  at  i  and  leaves  at  4,  the  differences  in  potential  between 

1  and  4,  2  and  4,  3  and  4,  i  and  2,  i  and  3,  and  2  and  3,  divided 
by  the  cmrent  are  the  resistances  1-4/1-4,  2-4/1-4,  3-4/1-4, 1-2/1-4, 
I -3/1 -4,  and  2-3/1-4. 

As  the  difference  in  potential  between  2  and  3  is  the  difference 
in  potential  between  2  and  4  minus  the  difference  in  potential 
between  3  and  4,  we  have  the  following  relation  between  the 
resistances : 

2-3/1-4  =  2-4/1-4  -  3-4/1  -4  (18) 

Likewise  i  -3/2-4  =  i  -4/2-4  -  3-4/2-4  (19) 

and  2-1/3-4  =  2-4/3-4-1-4/3-4  (20) 

Adding  (19)  and  (20)  gives 

I -3/2-4  -h  2-1/3-4  =  I -4/2-4  - 1 -4/3-4  =  2-4/1  -4  -  3-4/1 .4  (21) 

since    3-4/2-4  =  2-4/3-4,    1-4/2-4  =  2-4/1-4,    and    1-4/3-4  =  3-4/1-4. 

Therefore,  from  (18)  and  (21)  it  follows  that' 

2-3/1-4  =  1-3/2-4  -h  2-1/3-4  (22) 

Four  terminal  conductors  which  are  to  be  used  as  resistance 
standards,  ammeter  shtmts,  etc.,  usually  have  two  of  the  terminals 
arranged  for  connection  to  the  current  leads  and  two  for  connection 
to  the  potential  lea^s.  For  convenience  we  may  designate  the 
potential  terminals  as  2  and  3,  and  the  current  terminals  as  i  and  4, 

2  being  the  potential  terminal  at  the  higher  potential  when  the 
ciurent  enters  at  i .  The  resistance  with  which  we  are  most  con- 
cerned, then,  is  2-3/1-4  (or  1-4/2-3),  and  in  what  follows  we  shall 
refer  to  it  as  the  direct  resistance  or  simply  as  the  resistance.  The 
resistance  2-1/3-4  or  3-4/2-1  we  shall  refer  to  as  the  cross  resist- 
ance, and  the  resistance  2-4/1-3  or  1-3/2-4  we  shall  refer  to  as  the 
diagonal  resistance.  From  equation  (22)  it  follows  that  the  re- 
sistance is  equal  to  the  cross  resistance  plus  the  diagonal  resist- 

*  Searte:  Electridan,  66,  p.  zo«9;  1911.    Wenmer:  Phys.  Rev.,  tS,  p.  6b6;  1911. 
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ance.  Where  the  cross  resistance  is  negligibly  small  in  comparison 
with  the  direct  resistance  the  diagonal  and  direct  resistance  are 
equal.  In  this  case,  if  the  conductor  is  connected  into  any  system 
of  conductors,  the  same  effects  are  obtained  as  would  be  obtained 
with  a  conductor  having  definite  branch  points  joined  by  a  single- 
wire  conductor.  Such  a  conductor  we  shall  refer  to  as  linear  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  general  case. 

In  most  well-designed  resistance  standards  the  ratio  of  the 
cross  to  the  direct  resistance  is  small.  For  the  smaller-size  stand- 
ards of  the  Reichsanstalt  type  constructed  by  Otto  Wolff  and 
having  values  of  o.ooi  ohm  and  above,  this  ratio  is  generally  less 
than  10""*.  Such  standards  may  therefore  be  considered  as  linear. 
Even  where  the  value  is  o.oooi  ohm  the  ratio  is  only  a  few  hun- 
dredths per  cent. 

In  standards  of  low  resistance,  if  the  potential  connectors  are 
located  at  or  near  the  side  of  the  current  connectors,  the  ratio  is 
often  of  the  order  of  i  per  cent  and  may  readily  be  much  larger. 

While  the  inductance  2-3/1-4  equals  the  inductance  1-4/2-3, 
etc.,  we  can  not  have  the  same  simple  relations  between  the  direct, 
cross,  and  diagonal  inductances  as  between  the  corresponding 
resistances,  since  in  changing  from  one  to  the  other  the  relative 
position  of  the  leads  and  consequently  their  mutual  inductance 
must  be  changed. 

5.  TH£  DESIGN  OF  STANDARDS  OF  RESISTANCE 

The  main  feature  to  be  considered  here  is  a  construction  such  as 
will  make  the  resistances  definite  without  making  the  mass 
unnecessarily  large.  The  condition  necessary  can  only  be  real- 
ized approximately,  yet  we  shall  see  that  we  can  make  the  direct 
resistance  at  least  as  definite  as  it  can  be  measured.  A  matter  of 
secondary  importance  is  to  make  the  cross  resistance  small  in 
comparison  with  the  direct  resistance. 

With  terminals  of  a  given  size,  shape,  and  relative  location,  the 
condition  for  a  definite  resistance  is  more  nearly  fulfilled  the 
higher  the  conductivity  of  the  material  used  in  making  the 
connectors,  and  with  infinite  conductivity  the  resistance  would 
all  be  definite.    For  other  reasons  copper  is  generally  used  for 
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the  connectors  of  the  lower  resistances.  As  little  could  be  gained 
by  the  substituting  of  any  other  material  for  copper,  even  if  the 
matter  of  cost  were  not  to  be  considered,  this  suggestion  can  lead 
to  few  if  any  improvements  in  the  design  of  such  conductors. 

In  the  more  usual  cases  the  condition  is  more  nearly  realized 
the  smaller  the  terminals  are  made.  With  very  small  terminals 
the  potential  is  necessarily  the  same  all  over  each  terminal  when 
there  is  no  current  through  it.  Reducing  the  section  of  the  con- 
nectors even  for  a  very  short  length  has  the  same  effect  as  reducing 
the  size  of  the  terminals.  The  area  of  the  potential  terminals  or 
section  of  the  potential  connectors  may  be  made  very  small,  since 
they  are  seldom  required  to  carry  much  current.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  area  of  the  current  terminals  can  not  be  made  small  nor 
the  connectors  of  small  section  even  for  a  short  length  on  account 
of  the  large  current  which  will  sometimes  be  used.  Nevertheless, 
many  resistance  standards,  ammeter  shunts,  etc.,  could  be  mate- 
rially improved  by  a  judicious  reduction  of  the  section  of  the 
current  connectors,  even  though  doing  so  makes  it  necessary  to 
dissipate  a  larger  amount  of  power  in  the  conductor.  Ordinarily 
the  potential  connectors  have  a  sufficiently  small  section  so  that 
little  if  anything  would  be  gained  by  a  further  reduction  of  their 
section. 

The  effect  of  reducing  the  area  of  the  terminals  or  the  minimtun 
section  of  the  connectors  is  to  make  the  current  distribution 
throughout  the  major  part  of  the  conductor  more  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  the  current  distribution  on  the  terminals,  through 
which  the  current  enters  and  leaves.  Thus  the  same  effect  may 
be  obtained  by  increasing  the  length*  of  the  connectors.  But 
this  not  only  increases  the  anioimt  of  power  which  must  be  dissi- 
pated in  the  conductor  for  a  given  current,  but  also  increases  the 
mass  and  cost,  especially  in  the  case  of  conductors  intended  to 
carry  very  large  currents. 

Experiments  made  by  the  author  show  that  for  a  terminal  of  a 
definite  size  and  shape  the  current  distribution  is  more  nearly 
independent  of  the  part  of  the  terminal  used  if  the  connector  is 

*  The  effect  of  the  relative  dunensions  of  the  connectors  on  the  definiteness  of  the  resistance  is  discussed 
luUy  by  Searle:  Slectridan,  66,  p.  xosa,  and  67,  i\  xa;  xgxx. 
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made  of  materials  having  widely  different  conductivities,  using  the 
material  of  lower  conductivity  between  portions  of  the  material 
of  higher  conductivity.  The  material  of  the  lower  conductivity, 
then,  has  very  much  the  same  effect  as  would  be  obtained  by  mak- 
ing the  connector  longer  and  using  the  material  of  the  higher 
conductivity  throughout.  While  in  many  cases  improvements 
might  be  made  either  by  reducing  the  area  of  the  terminals  or  the 
section  near  the  middle  of  the  connectors,  by  increasing  the  length 
of  the  connectors,  or  by  making  the  connectors  of  materials  of 
different  conductivities,  yet  for  conductors  which  are  to  carry 
large  currents  better  results  will  be  obtained  by  working  along 
somewhat  different  lines. 

A  matter  which  has  considerable  effect  upon  the  definiteness  of 
the  resistances  is  the  relative  locations  of  the  different  terminals. 
This  will  readily  be  tmder- 
stood  by  reference  to  Fig.  3, 
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which  shows  two  heavy  con-  ^ 
ductors  used  as  terminal  ^ 
blocks  coimected  by  three  c 
nearly  equal  wire  resist- 
ances. Near  the  jimction 
of  the  wires  and  terminal  blocks  are  brought  out  six  terminals  a, 
by  c,  a',  b\  and  c',  the  whole  constituting  a  conductor  with  large 
current  terminals  and  three  pairs  of  potential  terminals.  The 
different  potential  connectors  being  of  small  section,  the  potential 
must  necessarily  be  constant  over  the  terminals  when  there  is  no 
current  through  them.  Current  entering  and  leaving  through 
the  ciurent  terminals  may  not  divide  equally  between  the  three 
wire  conductors,  so  the  potential  difference  between  a  and  a',  b  and 
6'*,  and  c  and  c'  is  not  necessarily  the  same.  If  a  and  a'  are  used  as 
the  potential  terminals  and  the  major  part  of  the  ciurent  enters 
the  conductor  in  the  vicinity  of  A  and  leaves  in  the  vicinity  of  A ', 
then  more  than  one-third  of  the  current  will  flow  through  the  con- 
ductor (i)  and  consequently  the  resistance  will  be  more  than 
one-third  the  mean  value.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  current 
enters  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  C  and  leaves  mainly  in  the  vicinity 
of  C,  then  the  resistance  will  be  less  than  one-third  the  mean  value. 
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Again,  if  b  and  6'  are  used  as  potential  terminals,  the  resistance 
is  very  nearly  the  same  whether  the  current  enters  in  the  vicinity 
of  A  or  C  and  leaves  in  the  vicinity  of  il'  or  C.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  decided  advantage  in  having  the  connectors  to  the  poten- 
tial terminal  brought  out  S3nnmetrically  with  respect  to  the  parts 
of  the  current  terminal. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  if  the  current  enters  and 
leaves  in  the  vicinity  of  B  and  J9'  the  resistance  will  be  higher 
than  if  it  enters  and  leaves  in  the  vicinity  of  A  or  C  and  A '  or  C. 
Obviously,  if  we  can  prevent  the  current  from  entering  and  leaving 
in  the  vicinity  of  B  and  J9',  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  will  be 
more  nearly  definite.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  cutting  away 
the  part  of  the  terminals  including  the  area  arotmd  B  and  J9'. 
The  same  result  may  be  accomplished  without  an  appreciable 
reduction  of  the  area  of  the  terminals  by  cutting  away  a  portion 

of  the  connector,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  In  this  case  the 
current  entering  and  leav- 
ing at  B  and  B'  necessarily 
distributes  itself  much  as  it 
would  with  half  entering  at 
A  and  leaving  at  A'  and 
the  other  half  entering  at  C  and  leaving  at  C,  That  is,  the  pro- 
portional part  of  the  current  carried  by  the  center  conductor  is 
about  the  same  as  it  would  be  with  the  current  entering  at  >1  or  C 
and  leaving  at  B  or  B\  With  this  arrangement  the  resistance  is 
much  moi2  nearly  definite  than  with  the  arrangement  shown  in 
Fig-  3i  especially  if  a  and  a'  or  c  and  (/  are  to  be  used  as  potential 
terminals. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  addition  of  two  nearly  equal  linear 
conductors  symmetrically  located,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  does  not 
make  the  resistance  of  the  system  any  more  indefinite.  Likewise, 
if  instead  of  any  munber  of  pairs  of  equal  linear  conductors  sjrm- 
metrically  located  we  have  a  single  tmiformly  conducting  sheet, 
the  resistance  is  slightly  more  definite. 

Where  the  resistance  material  is  in  the  form  of  sheets  a  number 
of  which  are  set  in  parallel  the  parts  of  the  current  terminals 
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should  be  arranged  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  individual 
sheets  and  also  in  respect  to  the  whole  number  of  sheets.  Also 
the  potential  connector  should  be  brought  out  from  a  point  about 
which  the  rest  of  the  conductor,  including  the  current  terminals, 
is  symmetrical  in  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  • 

With  potential  terminals  on  the  side  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
resistance  of  the  conductors  designed  to  carry  large  currents  has 
been  found  to  amount  to  as  much  as  one-half  per  cent  and  might 
easily  amoimt  to  more.  In  limiting  the  part  of  each  current 
terminal  to  two  not  very  small  areas  symmetrically  located  and 
using  symmetrically  located  potential  terminals  the  indefiniteness 
of  the  resistance  of  these  same  conductors  became  so  small  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  detected.  The  advantage  of  locating  the 
terminals  and  connectors  symmetrically  is  that  the  resistance  is 
made  much  more  definite 
without  increasing  either 
the  mass  or  the  resistance 
of  the  current  connectors. 

Another  way  of  attack-* 
ing  the  problem  is  the  use 
of  branched  potential  con- 
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Fig.  5 


nectors.  The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  will  readily  be 
imderstood  by  reference  to  Fig.  5,  which  shows  two  heavy  con- 
ductors connected  by  two  wire  conductors  of  practically  equal 
resistance.  The  ends  of  the  wire  conductors  are  connected,  as 
shown,  by  approximately  equal  resistances  to  the  terminals  2 
and  3  and  the  whole  constitutes  a  four-terminal  conductor. 
With  this  arrangement  the  difference  in  potential  between  the 
potential  terminals  2  and  3  is  very  approximately  the  mean 
of  the  difference  in  potential  between  the  points  a  and  a'  and 
c  and  c',  regardless  of  the  way  the  current  divides  between  the 
two  wires.  Here,  unless  the  resistance  from  A  to  B  and  from 
A^  to  B'  is  unnecessarily  large,  the  part  of  the  current  carried  by 
each  wire  changes  by  only  a  small  amount  (a  few  per  cent  at  most) 
on  using  different  parts  of  the  current  terminals.  The  indefinite- 
ness of  the  resistance  then  must  be  exceedingly  small,  since  even 
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a  large  change  in  the  current  distribution  produces  only  a  small 
change  in  the  resistance. 

If  the  resistance  from  a  through  2  to  c  and  from  a'  through  3 
to  c'  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  resistance  of  the  wires  x  and  y, 
four  inore  conductors  of  nearly  equal  resistances  may  be  added 
without  materially  affecting  the  definiteness  of  the  resistance,  if 
two  are  placed  near  and  symmetrically  with  respect  to  x  and  the 
other  two  are  placed  near- and  symmetrically  with  respect  to  y. 
This  is  necessarily  the  case,  since  any  change  in  the  current  dis- 
tribution, such  as  the  increase  in  the  part  carried  by  x,  will  be 
accompanied  by  proportional  increase  of  current  in  the  two  con- 
ductors near  x  and  a  decrease  of  the  current  in  the  two  conductors 
near  y  in  such  a  way  that  the  fractional  part  of  the  total  current 
carried  by  x  as  compared  with  that  carried  by  y  will  be  just  about 
the  same  as  it  was  before  the  change. 

For  conductors  of  the  usual  type  where  either  wires  or  sheets 
are  used  the  ntmiber  of  branches  which  the  potential  terminals 
may  have  is  not  limited  to  two  but  may  be  almost  any  number 
desired.  If  the  resistance  material  iS  in  the  form  of  a  uniform 
sheet,  there  may  be  two  or  more  branches  from  each  potential 
terminal  connected  near  where  the  sheet  joins  the  terminal  block 
and  spaced  uniformly  along  the  jimction.  Where  there  are  a 
ntmiber  of  sheets  in  parallel  a  very  definite  value  for  the  direct 
resistance  would  be  obtained  by  having  two  or  more  branches  from 
each  terminal  to  each  sheet.  This,  however,  would  make  the 
construction  very  complicated  and  is  an  arrangement  which  need 
not  be  considered,  since  the  use  of  good  conducting  material  for 
the  connectors,  a  fairly  long  connector,  a  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  the  terminals,  and  branched  potential  connectors  each  supple- 
ment the  other  in  making  the  resistance  more  definite.  If  in  the 
design  all  these  ideas  are  kept  in  mind,  the  resistance  of  con- 
ductors, even  if  they  are  to  carry  excessively  large  currents,  can 
be  made  sufficiently  definite  for  the  most  precise  measurements 
without  making  the  current  connectors  excessively  heavy  nor 
their  resistance  of  the  order  of  that  of  the  four-terminal  conductor. 
This  can  be  accomplished,  too,  without  carrying  any  one  of  these 
ideas  to  an  extreme. 
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6.  STMIBARDS  FOR  USE  WITH  ALTERNATING  CURRENT 
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If  the  conductor  is  to  be  used  as  a  standard  of  resistance  in 
alternating  current  measurements,  the  more  important  require- 
ments in  addition  to  those  for  use  in  direct-current  measurements 
are  that  the  resistance  shall  be  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  for 
alternating  as  for  direct  current  and  that  direct  inductance  be 
small  and  definite.  If  the  standard  is  to  carry  a  large  current, 
these  additional  requirements  make  the  design  a  much  larger 
problem,  since  the  usual  arrangement  of  a  number  of  sheets  in 
parallel  can  not  be  used  and  without  such  an  arrangement  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  surface  through  which  to  dissipate  the 
heat  developed  in  the  resistance  by  the  current.  The  first  require- 
ment is  more  nearly  fulfilled  if  the  material  is  made  in  the  form  of  a 
tube  *®  having  a  thin  wall  and  a  considerable  diameter.  In  this 
case,  then,  if  the  frequency  is  low,  the  current  distribution  and 
consequently  the  resistance  will  be  nearly  the  same  with  alternating 
as  with  direct  current.  Further,  if  the  current  leads  lie  in  the 
axis  of  the  tube,  the  increase  in  resistance  if  suflBcient  to  be  con- 
sidered, may  be  calculated  to  a  fair  accuracy."  To  get  the  neces- 
sary surface  to  keep  the  rise  in  temperature  from  becoming 
excessive  requires  a  tube  of  large  diameter  and  of  considerable 
length.  In  general,  a  change  in  current  distribution  results  in  a 
change  in  the  inductance.  However,  symmetrical  location  of 
the  terminals  or  connectors  and  the  use  of  branched  potential  con- 
nectors each  have  about  the  same  effect  in  making  the  inductance 
definite  as  they  have  in  making  the  resistance  definite.  The 
inductance  may  be  made  very  small  by  making  the  potential 
connectors  of  considerable  length  and  so  locating"  them  with 
respect  to  the  circuit  in  which  the  current  flows  that  the  flux 
cutting  across  them,  for  any  change  in  the  current,  is  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  as  that  cutting  across  the  resistance  material 
between  the  points  to  which  they  are  joined.  If,  then,  the  potential 
connectors  extend  some  little  distance  from  the  main  part  of  the 

>*  Fattenon  and  Raimen  CoQected  Researches  Nat.  Pfays.  Lab.,  6.  p.  90;  19x0. 

^  Rassdl:  Phil.  Ma^.,  17,  p.  534;  1909. 

»  Orlich:  2a,  Instk.,  29,  p.  148;  X909«    CampbeU:  Blectridan,  ttl,  p.  xooo;  2909^ 
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conductor  and  the  terminals  are  close  together,  the  potential  leads 
can  easily  be  arranged  so  that  they  contribute  nothing  to  the 
mutual  inductance  between  the  current  and  potential  circuits. 
In  this  case  the  inductance  will  be  very  small  and  definite  and  is 
as  likely  to  have  a  negative  as  a  positive  sign. 

The  way  in  which  these  ideas  may  be  embodied  in  the  construc- 
tion of  resistance  standards  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  6 ,  which  shows  the 
design  of  a  resistance  standard  for  use  with  al- 
ternating ciurent.  The  resistance  is  to  be  G.ooi 
ohm  and  the  current  capacity,  with  a  forced 
circulation  of  oil  to  assist  in  dissipating  the  heat 
developed,  is  to  be  looo  amperes.  The  main 
part  of  the  conductor  is  to  be  of  manganin  in 
the  form  of  a  tube  1 5  cm  in  diameter,  about  25 
cm  long,  and  .25  nun  thick.  The  current  con- 
nectors and  the  lugs  for  the  current  leads  are  to 
be  of  the  best  grade  of  cast  copper.  The  poten- 
tial connectors  are  each  to  have  six  or  eight 
branches ,  and  each  branch  is  to  have  a  resistance 
of  0.02  ohm.  The  branches  of  each  potential 
connector  are  to  be  attached  to  the  tube  at 
points  imiformly  spaced  along  the  junction  be- 
tween the  connector  and  the  tube.  The  poten- 
tial connectors  are  to  extend  from  the  inside  of 
the  tube  through  an  insulating  bushing  to  the 
potential  terminals,  only  one  of  which  is  shown 
inthefigure.  The  other  potential  terminal  and 
f"«-  6  that  part  of  the  connectors  on  the  outside  of  the 

tube  are  to  be  placed  near  the  one  shown,  so  that  the  flux  linking  this 
part  of  the  potential  circuit  will  be  very  small.  This  arrangement 
should  make  the  inductance  entirely  negligible  for  measurements 
with  low-frequency  alternating  currents.  The  large  amount  of 
heat  developed  is  to  be  dissipated  by  a  vigorous  circulation  of  oil 
over  both  the  inside  and  outside  surface  of  the  tube.  The  circu- 
lation through  the  inside  is  made  possible  by  having  four  large 
holes  through  both  of  the  current  connections. 
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The  oil  bath,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  is  to  be  circular  and  of 
slightly  larger  diameter  than  the  standard.  If  it  is  desired  to  cool 
the  oil,  a  coil  of  copper  tubing  may  be  placed  inside  the  bath  and 
water  circulated  tlu-ough  it.  The  bottom  of  the  oil  tank  is  to  be 
made  of  cast  copper,  which  can  now  be  obtained  very  pure,  and 
amalgamated  on  a  part  of  the  upper  stuiace.  Also  the  lower  cur- 
rent terminal  is  to  be  amalgamated  and  electrical  connection 
between  the  two  made  by  means  of  mercury.  The  lower  current 
lead  is  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the  tank  and  extends  down- 
ward along  the  axis  of  the  tube.  The  lower  current  connector  is 
to  be  drilled  and  tapped  like  the  upper  one,  so  that  for  smaller 
currents  the  standard  may  be  used  without  the  oil  bath. 

This  design  was  developed  mainly  with  the  idea  of  getting  a 
standard  suitable  for  use  with  the  Thomson  bridge  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  inductance  and  resistance  of  other  standards  to 
be  used  in  altemating-current  measurements  and  of  such  form 
that  both  its  inductance  and  change  in  resistance  v^ith  frequency 
can  be  calculated.  It  is  not  presumed  that  such  a  standard -will 
be  found  satisfactory  for  general  use,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
strong  magnetic  field  produced  even  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  axis  of  symmetry. 

In  considering  the  design  of  conductors  to  be  used  as  standards 
of  resistance  we  have  given  but  little  consideration  to  the  cross 
resistance  and  none  to  the  cross  inductance.  •  However,  most  of 
the  suggestions  made  above  for  increasing  the  definiteness  of  the 
resistance  also  increase  the  definiteness  of  the  cross  resistance  and 
some  of  them  tend  to  make  it  smaller. 

Bringing  the  potential  connectors  out  in  such  a  way  so  as  to 
make  the  direct  inductance  very  small  results  in  making  the  cross 
inductance  of  considerable  magnitude.  But  we  are  very  much 
concerned  in  keeping  the  one  small  and  care  very  little  about  the 
value  of  the  other.  In  some  of  the  measurements,  in  which  a  part 
of  the  current  enters  or  leaves  through  the  potential  terminals, 
the  cross  inductance  and  the  cross  resistance  have  an  effect,  which, 
if  not  taken  into  account,  may  lead  to  errors.  This  matter  will 
be  considered  further  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  the  Thomson 
bridge.    In  most  measurements,  however,  neither  the  cross  indue- 
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tance  nor  the  cross  resistance  can  have  any  eflFect  upon  the  results 
obtained. 

m.  THE  THOMSON  BRIDGE 

1.  THEORY  WITH  LINEAR  CONDUCTORS 

In  1862  Sir  William  Thomson  described  a  method  for  the  com- 
parison of  low  resistances  and  pointed  out  many  of  its  advantages." 
The  arrangement  of  conductors  which  he  used  has  since  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Thomson  bridge,  though  it  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
Kelvin  double  bridge.     The  method  has  been  modified  from  time 


to  time  to  adapt  it  to  different  classes  of  work,  to  get  a  higher  pre- 
cision, or  to  reduce  the  number  of  separate  measurements  necessary 
for  determining  the  relation  between  the  resistance  and  the 
standard  with  which  it  is  compared. 

The  arrangement  of  conductors  for  a  Thomson  bridge  is  shown 
in  Fig.  7.  Here  the  low  resistances  imder  comparison  are  desig- 
nated by  X  and  V ,  the  resistances  for  the  main  ratio  by  A  and  J3,  and 
the  auxiliary  ratio  by  a  and  /8.  Fiuther,  the  connecting  resistances 
from  the  points  where  the  current  and  potential  terminals  divide 
to  the  terminals  of  the  ratio  sets  are  designated  by  x^,  x^j  y^  and  y^. 
These  letters  are  used  both  to  designate  the  conductors  and  to 

"  Phil.  Mag..  24.  p.  149;  i86a. 
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represent  the  values  of  these  resistances.  C  represents  the  value 
of  the  resistance  between  X  and  Y  from  branch  point  to  branch 
point,  while  Z  designates  the  low  resistance  in  parallel  with  the 
auxiliary  ratio.  If,  then,  the  conductors  are  all  linear  and  the 
bridge  is  balanced,  we  have  the  following  relation  between  the 
resistances : 

This  equation  can  easily  be  established  from  relations  which  exist 
in  the  simple  bridge  if  we  observe  that  the  resistance  C  is  divided 
in  two  parts  having  the  same  ratio  as  nr  +3c,  to  yS  +y,  and  that  the 
first  is  in  the  same  arm  as  X  and  the  second  in  the  same  arm  as  Y. 
Before  considering  the  matter  fiuther  we  will  put  this  equation 
in  a  more  convenient  form.     This  may  be  done  by  substituting 

^(i+a)for^,   ^(i+6)for^— I 

and  D  for  -^  § — ^ which  gives 

Y  «4-/34-^2+>', 

X=y^[i+a+J?(a-6)].  (24) 

Equations  (23)  and  (24)  are  the  same  except  as  to  form  and  in 
what  follows  we  shall  refer  to  either  indiscriminately  as  the  funda- 
mental equation  of  the  Thomson  bridge.  It  will  be  seen  that  here 
a  is  the  difference,  in  proportional  parts,  between  the  main  ratio, 
including  the  connecting  resistances  to  the  branch  points  of  the 
conductors,  and  the  ratio  A  IB;  that  a  — 6  is  the  difference,  in  pro- 
portional parts,  between  the  main  and  auxiliary  ratios;  and  D  is 
a  quantity  usually  small  in  comparison  with  unity. 

2.  THE  CORRECTION  TERMS 

In  the  article  referred  to  above  it  is  pointed  out  that  if  the  main 
and  auxiliary  ratios  (A  +Xi)/{B  +y^  and  {oc-\-x^)/(/3-\-y^)  are  made 
nearly  equal  and  if  the  resistance  C  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  resistances  X  and  V,  the  sum  of  the  second  and  third  terms, 
or  Z?  (a  — 6),  is  small  and  in  many  cases  entirely  negligible. 
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Reeves  "  has  shown  how  the  bridge  may  be  balanced  and  at  the 
same  time  the  mam  and  auxiliary  ratios  be  adjusted  to  equality. 
His  method  consists  in  (a)  adjusting  the  main  ratio  to  give  a 
zero  current  in  the  galvanometer;  (b)  removing  the  connector  Z 
thus  makmg  a  simple  bridge  and  adjusting  the  ratio 

(X  +X2  +a)/(y  +>^,  -f  yS)  equal  to  {A  -Vx^KJB  ^y^ ; 

(c)  restoring  the  connector  Z  and  again  establishing  a  balance 
by  adjusting  the  main  ratio.  While  both  the  second  and  third 
adjustments  disturb  those  made  before,  yet  the  result  is  that  the 
ratios  are  more  nearly  equal  than  before  the  adjustments  were 
made  and  consequently  the  correction  term  is  smaller.  Repeating 
the  adjustments  in  the  same  order  makes  the  correction  term  still 
smaller.     Thus,  by  successive  approximations  the  three  ratios 

X/y,  (A  +^,)/(5  +  >^0,  and  (or +x,)/(/8+:k2) 

are  made  more  and  more  nearly  equal  until  there  is  no  change  in 
the  balance  on  removing  the  connector,  or  the  correction  term  D 
(a  —  6)  is  so  small  that  no  error  is  introduced  on  considering  it  zero. 
This  method  was  used  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Wolff  in  the  oflSce  of  weights 
and  measures  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  prior  to  190 1  and 
has  since  been  in  use  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  ^^  and  in  the 
national  laboratories  of  Germany  *•  and  England."  Unless  the 
resistance  C  is  small  in  comparison  with  X  +  V  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  adjustment  several  times  before  a  suflSciently  close 
approximation  is  reached  to  neglect  the  correction  term.  In  the 
case  of  very  low  resistances  the  niunber  of  successive  approxima- 
tions required  is  large  and  the  process  tedious.  The  time  required 
for  making  the  adjustments  is  materially  reduced  if  the  dials  and 
switches  for  adjusting  the  main  and  auxiliary  ratios  are  mechan- 
ically connected  so  that  they  can  be  easily  changed  by  the  same 
amount.     With  this  arrangement  the  value  of  the  correction  term 

i<  Proc.  Phys.  Soc.  London.  14,  p.  x66:  1896.    See  also  Fleming,  Hd.  Bode,  1,  p.  276;  1901;  and  N.  P.  Smith. 
Phys.  Rev.,  S8,  p.  113;  1909. 
"  I4oyd:  Proc.  Eng.  Soc.  W.  Pa.,  19,  p.  403;  1903. 
1*  Jaeger,  Lindedc.  and  Diesaelhorst:  2s.  Instk..  SS,  p.  Z5;  Z903. 
17  Smith:  Electrician,  67,  p.  xozi;  1906. 
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is  independent  of  the  setting  of  the  dials.  With  additional  vari- 
able resistances  in  the  auxiliary  ratio  the  connector  Z  may  be  re- 
moved and  the  two  ratios  set  to  an  approximate  equality,  making 
the  correction  term  negligible.  Then  with  the  connector  replaced 
the  balance  may  be  made  keeping  the  two  ratios  equal.  Another 
alternative  is  to  make  the  final  adjustment  by  a  variation  of  the 
resistance  X  or  Y.  In  some  cases  small  changes  in  X  or  y  may 
be  made  by  shunting  them  with  a  comparatively  high  resistance, 
the  value  of  which  need  not  be  known  to  a  high  accuracy.  In  other 
cases  the  adjustment  is  made  by  sliding  one  of  the  potential  con- 
nectors along  the  conductor.  These  different  ways  of  making  the 
necessary  adjustments  of  the  resistance  are  in  more  or  less  common 
use.  In  general,  however,  the  use  of  variable  ratios,  the  dial 
switches  of  which  are  mechanically  connected,  is  found  to  be  more 
convenient  and  reUable. 

The  resistances  x^  and  y^  while  small  in  comparison  with  A  and  B 
are  often  large  enough  to  introduce  appreciable  errors  unless  the 
proper  corrections  are  made.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make 
some  auxiliary  measurements  for  determining  the  term  a  which  is 
the  difference  in  proportional  parts  between  (A  +  xJB  +  y^)  and  A/B. 
Where  the  main  ratio  can  be  varied  in  known  small  steps  without 
changing  the  auxiliary  ratio  it  is  sufficient,  with  the  coimector  Z 
removed,  to  observe  the  change  in  the  main  ratio  necessary  to 
reestablish  the  balance  on  shifting  *®  the  battery  connections  from 
m  and  w'  to  n  and  n'.  If  this  change  in  proportional  parts  be 
denoted  by  w,  it  is  readily  shown  that  to  the  required  accuracy, 

a  =  — r-jw.  (25) 

Where  the  dials  of  the  two  ratio  sets  are  mechanically  con- 
nected, this  difference  may  be  determined  from  the  galvanometer 
deflections.  This  requires  a  determination  of  the  sensitivity  in 
addition  to  the  change  in  deflection  on  shifting  the  connections 
from  m  and  w'  to  n  and  n'.  From  the  sensitivity  and  the  deflec- 
tion the  magnitude  of  a  is  readily  calculated.     However,  a  may 

be  either  positive  or  negative  and  it  often  requires  more  time  to 

*  —  - 

"  Uoyd:  Proc  Eng.  Soc.  W.  Pa.,  1»,  p.  403;  1903.    Smith:  Electrician,  67,  p.  1009;  1906. 
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determine  the  sign  than  the  magnitude.  All  thmgs  considered, 
the  time  and  attention  necessary  for  determining  this  correction  a 
is  often  as  much  as  or  more  than  that  required  for  determining 
the  correction  term  D  (a-b)  or  making  the  adjustments  which 
make  it  negligibly. small. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  many  cases  as  much  as  or  more  reason  for 
carrying  out  a  simple  adjustment  which  makes  the  correction  term, 
a,  negligibly  small  as  for  carrying  out  an  adjustment  which  makes 
the  correction  term,  Dia-b),  negligibly  small.  What  is  really 
wanted  is  an  adjustment  which  not  only  makes  b  very  nearly 
equal  to  a  but  makes  both  very  nearly  equal  to  zero. 

Jaeger  and  Diessdhorst  *•  recognized  that  it  would  be  well  to 
make  such  an  adjustment  and  devised  a  means  for  carrying  it 
out.  The  special  feature  of  their  method  is  the  transfer  of  the 
coimector  Z  (see  Fig.  7)  from  the  terminals  k  and  fe'  to  n  and  n' 
and  then  balancing  the  bridge  by  an  adjustment  of  x^  or  y^.  This 
gives 

xJyi^X/Y  approximately, 

and  this  makes  a  very  small  if  x^  and  y^  are  small  in  comparison 
with  A  and  B,  since  in  the  final  adjustment  {A  +x^lB-\-y^  is  made 
equal  to  XlY.  While  the  method  is  good,  the  apparatus  which 
they  used  was  not  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  so  that  in  making 
the  measm-ements  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  ntunber  of  successive 
approximations. 

3.  ADJUSTMENTS  MAKING*  CORRECTION  TERMS  SMALL 

When  the  main  balance  is  established  by  an  adjustment  of  the 
ratios,  there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  having  the  dial  switches  of 
the  main  and  auxiUary  ratios  mechanically  connected.  If,  then, 
both  a  and  b  are  to  be  made  negligibly  small,  some  means  must 
be  provided  for  an  independent  adjustment  of  the  ratios  x^ly^ 
and  %2/>'3-  'This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  variable  low 
resistances  forming  a  part  of  the  resistances  x^  or  y^  and  x^  or  y,- 

A  variable  low  ^o  resistance  developed  jointly  by  J.  H.  Bellinger 
and  the  author  is  shown  in  Fig.  8  in  section.     Here  the  letters  have 

»»  Wiss.  Abh.  d.  P.  T.  R.,  4,  p.  rig;  1904. 

*  Phy.  Rev.,  8S.  p.  6x4;  zqxx.    8S,  p.  9x5;  191  z. 
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the  foUowit^  significance:  o,  ahard  rubber  tube;  6,  mercury;  cand 
Ci,  copper  terminals  amalgamated  where  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  mercury;  d,  an  amalgamated  copper  rod;  e,  a  spring  clamp  for 
holding  the  copper  rod  in  position.     Electrical  connection  is  made 
through  the  tominal  blocks  c  and  c, ,  and  the  resistance  is  varied 
by  changing  the  position  of  the  copper  rod.     If  the  tube  is  made 
12  cm  long  and  has  a  bore  of  3-mm  diameter,  the  range  is  about 
0.01  ohm,  and  the  adjustment  can  easily  be  made  to 
0.00005  ohm.     If  a  larger  bore  is  used,  closer  adjustment 
may  be  obtained,  though,  of  course,  the  range  is  reduced. 
Where  a  larger  range  is  desired,  it  can  be  obtained  by 
reducing  the  bore.     Experience  has  shown,  however,  that 
it  is  not  desirable  to  reduce  the  bore  to  less  than  i  mm 
diameter.     This  gives  a  range,  for  a  1 2-cm  tube,  of  about 
o.  I  ohm.     In  a  number  of  measurements,  especially  with 
alternating  currents,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the 
resistances  accm-ately,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
accurately  some  particular  r^ation  between  them.     In 
most  of  such  cases  these  variable  resistances  make  the 
adjustment  a  very  simple  matter.     With  one  of  these 
variable  resistances  on  one  side  of  each  ratio  and  a  small 
resistance  on  the  other  side,  a  and  b  may  be  made  as 
small  as  we  please.     Obviously,  if  we  desire  to  make 
such  adjustments,  we  must  begin  by  maki:^  a  small 
rather  tiaan  making  b  equal  to  o  as  has  generally  been 
done  in  measurements  of  high  precision.     If  we  begin 
by  making  b  equal  to  a,  then  any  adjustment  of  a  is 
impracticable,  since  it  disturbs  the  equality  of  a  and  6, 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  it  has  been  customary         ^' 
to  make  some  auxihary  measurement  in  order  to  determine  the 
correction  a. 

The  procedure  which  is  now  being  followed  in  most  of  the  preci- 
sion resistance  measurements  at  the  Biu-eau  of  Standards,  and  which 
results  in  making  both  a  and  D  (a-6)  negUgibly  small,  is  as  follows: 
Starting  with  the  ratio  AjB,  a//9  and  XjY  approximately  equal 

(i)  With  n  and  n'  as  points  of  connection,  the  bridge  is  balanced 
by  an  adjustment  of  x,  or  y^, 
56109"— 13 — 10 
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(2)  With  m  and  m'  as  points  of  connection  and  the  connector  Z 
between  X  and  Y  removed,  the  bridge  is  balanced  by  an  adjust- 
ment  of  Xj  or  y^, 

(3)  With  m  and  m'  as  points  of  connection  and  the  connection 
Z  between  X  and  Y  restored,  the  bridge  is  balanced  by  a  propor- 
tional adjustment  of  both  the  main  and  atixiliary  ratios,  or  in 
some  cases  by  an  adjustment  of  Y. 

UTiere  the  coimecting  resistances  are  small  in  comparison  with 
the  ratio  resistances  and  starting  with  the  three  ratios  X/V, 
A  IB,  and  ajfi  approximately  equal,  the  fibrst  operation  makes  a 
negligibly  small,  the  second  makes  6  equal  to  a,  and  the  third 
fulfills  the  conditions  of  the  fundamental  equation.  The  three 
adjustments  then  give 

X=YAIB  (26) 

which  is  the  equation  for  the  corresponding  simple  bridge. 

Where  the  connecting  resistances  are  large,  the  three  adjustments 
are  not  entirely  independent,  since  aay  change  in  making  the  second 
or  third  disturbs  the  first.  It  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  repeat  the  adjustments  in  the  same  order,  using  those 
already  made  as  first  approximations. 

4.  AK  nxnSTRATIVB  PROBLEM 

To  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  adjustments  work  out  we 
shall  consider  the  particular  case  of  the  comparison  of  o.ooi-ohm 
standards,  using  tiie  bridge  regularly  used  in  the  comparison  of 
standards  designed  to  carry  large  currents. 

In  comparison  of  standards  of  the  same  denomination  the  ratio 
sets  used  with  this  bridge  each  have  a  total  resistance  of  200  ohms 
and  a  ratio  of  0.998  approximately.  The  higher  side  of  each  ratio 
is  provided  with  a  shunt  whose  resistance  can  be  varied  by  means 
of  four  dials  from  a  small  value  up  to  100  000  ohms.  By  changing 
the  settings  of  the  dials  the  ratios  may  be  varied  from  0.999  up 
to  1 .001 ,  or  higher  if  necessary.  The  dials  on  the  two  shunts  oper- 
ate together,  so  that  the  two  ratios  always  have  the  same  setting. 
As  used,  one  end  of  each  ratio  set  is  connected  to  the  potential 
terminals  of  one  of  the  low  resistances  through  a  wire  having  a 
resistance  of  about  0.005  ohm,  while  the  other  end  is  connected 
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through  a  variable  mercury  resistance  to  the  potential. terminals 
of  the  other  low  resistance.  The  wires  form  the  major  part  of  the 
resistances  y^  and  yj  and  the  variable  mercury  resistances  the 
major  part  of  the  resistances  x^  and  x^,  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

In  the  comparison  of  o.ooi-ohm  standards  the  following  values 
chosen  as  an  illustration  are  not  only  possible  but  are  as  probable 
as  any  others  we  might  choose : 

y  =0.001  ohm 

X =0.001001  ohm 

yi  =  0.005  olii^ 

y,  =  0.005  ohm 

A  =  100  ohms 
a  =  100  ohms 

C^o.ooi  ohm 
It  follows,  then,  that  for  the  three  ratios  X/Y,  A  -f^i/S+yi, 
and  Of +^//8+y,  to  be  equal,  or  a  =  6  =0  we  must  have 

5=99.9 

y9=99.9 

X2  ^^  0.005005 

0^1=0.005005 

But  on  beginning  the  adjustments  we  do  not  know  the  exact  ratio 

of  X  to  Y  nor  of  x,  to  y^,  nor  what  should  be  the  ratio  of  A  to  B. 

As  the  resistances  to  be  compared  are  generally  adjusted  to  within 

o.i  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value,  A  and  B  have  values  to  begin 

with  which  may  differ  by  not  more  than  0.2  per  cent  from  the 

values  they  should  have  and  will  have  after  the  final  adjustment. 

Also,  X,  has  a  value  which  may  differ  by  0.005  o^^^  from  the  value 

it  will  have  after  adjustment. 

Let  us  assume,  then,  that 

-B  =  100.1 

nr  =100.1 

and  ^2  =0.001 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  values  assumed  are  such  that  the 

lack  of  adjustment  of  the  ratios  and  x,  cause  errors  in  the  same 

direction  in  the  adjustment  of  x^. 

I .  With  these  values  for  B,  yS  and  x,  and  the  values  given  above 

for  the  other  resistances,  with  the  connector  Z  in  place  and  n  and  n '  as 
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branch  points  adjusting  ji^  so  as  to  balance  the  bridge  necessitates 
making  x^  =  0.004  95^  ohm.  This  differs  from  the  value  which  it 
shotdd  have  as  given  above  by  0.000  05  ohm,  which  in  comparison 
with  100  ohms  is  5  parts  in  10  000  000.  In  this  case,  then,  the  first 
adjustment  leaves  a  =  —0.000  000  5,  which  is  negligible  in  most  if 
not  quite  all  resistance  measurements. 

2.  With  the  connector  Z  removed  and  using  m  and  tw'  as  branch 
points,  adjusting  x,  so  as  to  balance  the  bridge  makes  the  ratios 
(A+Xi)/(B+yi)  and  {a+x^Kfi+y^  equal,  to  the  precision  with 
which  the  balance  is  established.  In  this  adjustment  b  is  easily- 
made  equal  to  a  to  well  within  the  Umits  required  fqr  the  most 
precise  measurements.  However,  there  is  a  possibilty  that  this 
equality  may  be  disturbed  in  adjusting  the  main  and  auxiliary 
ratios. 

3.  With  the  connector  Z  in  place  and  using  m  and  w'  as  branch 
points  an  equal  adjustment  of  A  and  a  so  as  to  balance  the  bridge 
still  leaves  {A+x^l{B-\-y^  and  {cc-\-x^l{fi-\-y^  at  least  very 
nearly  eqtial  since  x^  and  y^,  and  x^  and  y2  are  very  nearly  equal 
and  small  in  comparison  with  A,  nr,  J3,  and  /8.  As  this  last  adjust- 
ment can  not  ordinarily  be  made  to  a  precision  better  than  i  part  in 
I  000  000  the  three  adjustments  give 

X^YAIB  (27) 

to  as  high  a  precision  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  final  balance  of  the 
bridge. 

For  convenience  in  carrying  out  the  adjustments  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  have  two  keys  and  two  rheostats  in  the  battery  circuit. 
Key  No.  i  closes  the  circuit  through  the  bridge  and  the  rheostat 
having  the  higher  resistance,  while  key  No.  2  closes  the  circuit 
through  the  bridge  and  the  rheostat  having  the  lower  resistance. 
Key  No.  2  is  used  in  making  the  adjustment  (2)  while  key  No.  i 
is  used  in  making  the  adjustment  (3) .  For  making  the  adjustment 
(i)  key  No.  i  is  generally  used,  though  in  most  cases  No.  2  could 
be  used  without  a  change  in  the  setting  of  the  rheostat.  As  some 
of  the  measurements  are  actually  carried  out  a  single  key  is  used 
for  making  the  three  adjustments  and  no  change  is  made  in  the 
setting  of  the  rheostat. 
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Had  the  ratio  coils  been  10  instead  of  100  ohms,  the  first  adjust- 
ment would  have  left  a  about  ten  times  as  large  and  for  Jhe  most 
precise  measurements  would  have  necessitated  repeating  the 
adjustments  in  the  same  order.  In  conductivity  measurements  of 
samples  in  the  form  of  rods  or  wires  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  of 
the  conductors  may  not  be  known  even  approximately.  In  such 
cases  it  is  better  to  make  an  approximate  adjtistment  using  m  and 
m'  as  branch  points  before  taking  up  the  adjustments  in  order. 
Even  then  if  the  adjustment  3  requires  much  of  a  change  in  the 
ratio  A/B  the  adjustments  should  be  repeated.  If,  on  the  other 
hand  I  the  change  necessary  in  this  ratio  is  small,  we  know  that 
we  need  make  no  further  adjustments. 

Where  the  adjustments  are  made  in  this  way  the  accuracy  is  as 
high  or  higher  than  where  any  of  the  connecting  resistances  are 
determined  and  the  corrections  are  applied,  while  the  time  and 
attention  necessary  for  making  the  adjustments  are  generally  con* 
siderably  less. 

5.  SENSmVITT  WITH  D'ARSONVAL  GALVAKOMETBR 

In  most  of  the  work  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  with  the  Thom- 
.son  and  Wheatstone  bridges,  D*Arsonval  galvanometers  of  high 
sensitivity  are  used.  These  galvanometers  are  so  designed  and 
constructed  that  the  motion  of  the  moving  system  is  critically 
damped  with  a  comparatively  low  resistance  in  the  external  cir- 
cuit, in  some  cases  as  low  as  35  ohms.  Their  operation  is  so  much 
more  satisfactory  when  critically  damped  that  adjtistment  to  this 
condition  is  regularly  made. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  if  the  bridge  is  out  of  balance  by  a  small 
amountd,  and  the  galvanometer  is  not  connected,  the  difference  in 
potential  between  the  points  to  which  it  is  to  be  connected  is 

'    d^lPXY/iX-bY). 

Here  P  is  the  power  dissipated  in  the  conductor  X,  and  d  is  the 
equivalent  of  ^X/X,  where  -JX.is  the  amount  by  which  if  X  were 
changed  the  bridge  would  be  balanced.  If  in  adjusting  to  a  bal- 
ance proportional  changes  are  made  in  A  and  a  or  in  jB  and  /3,  then 
d'^-jdAlAoTjdBIB. 
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(a)  If  the  resistance  of  the  bridge  between  the  terminals  to 
which  the  galvanometer  is  to  be  connected  is  less  than  the  external 
critical  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  then  some  additional 
resistance  must  be  connected  in  series  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
Under  these  conditions  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  is 

Sed^|PXY/{X+Y) 

or  the  sensitivity  5,  the  ratio  of  the  deflection  to  the  lack  of  balance 
of  the  bridge,  is  given  by  the  equation 

S^Se^JPXYKX+Y)  (28) 

when  Se  is  the  voltage  sensitivity  of  the  galvanometer  under  the 
critically  damped  condition.  This  equation  and  the  others  which 
will  be  given  were  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  relations 
which  exist  in  the  Thomson  bridge.  However,  they  give  the  sen- 
sitivity not  only  of  the  double  bridge  but  also  of  the  simple  bridge 
and  the  multiple  bridge. 

(b)  If  the  resistance  of  the  bridge  is  larger  than  the  external 
critical  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  then  some  resistance  must 
be  placed  in  parallel  with  the  galvanometer,  otherwise  the  motion 
of  the  moving  system  is  underdamped.  As  the  resistance  is  larger 
than  in  the  previotis  case,  the  current  for  a  given  emf  is  less. 
Also  a  part  of  the  current  passes  through  the  shunt  instead  of 
through  the  galvanometer.  As  a  result  the  deflection  is  less  than 
in  the  former  case  by  the  factor  rjr^f  where  re  is  the  external 
critical  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  and  r^  is  the  resistance  of 
the  bridge.    Therefore 

S'  ^SeiPXY/iX+Y)rJr,  '       (29) 

where  5'  is  the  sensitivity  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  shunt  the  gal- 
vanometer. 

(c)  If  changes  in  temperature  are  to  be  measured  by  changes 
in  the  resistance,  X  and  if  a  is  the  proportional  change  in  X  per 
degrecc,  the  sensitivity  St  of  the  combination  of  resistance  ther- 
mometer, bridge,  and  galvanometer  is  given  by  the  equation 

St^aSe^|PXY/{X+Y) 
or  S^^aSe^[PXY/iX+Y)rJrl,  ^^^ 
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depending  on  whether  Tj,  is  less  or  more  than  fg.  These  equations 
(28,  29,  and  30)  show  that  if  the  resistance  of  the  bridge  is  less 
than  the  external  critidial  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  the  sensi- 
tivity is  directly  proportional  to  the  voltage  sensitivity  of  the  gal- 
vanometer, the  square  root  of  the  power  dissipated  in  the  con- 
ductor times  the  square  root  of  its  resistance,  and  the  ratio 
Y/{X+Y).  If  the  resistance  of  the  bridge  is  more  than  the 
external  critical  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  the  sensitivity  is 
reduced  by  the  factor  rjrj,. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  voltage  sensitivity  and  the  external 
critical  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  are  matters  of  first  impor- 
tance in  fixing  the  sensitivity  of  the  system.  There  are  also  other 
constants  of  the  galvanometer  which  have  some  effect  upon  the 
precision  which  may  be  obtained.  The  more  important  of  these 
L  the  period  of  the  moving  system  and  the  resolXg  power  of  the 
Optical  system.  We  know,  for  example,  that  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions if  the  galvanometer  has  a  period  of  20  seconds  we  are  not 
able  to  obtain  as  high  a  precision  as  with  a  galvanometer  having 
the  same  sensitivity  but  a  period  of  only  3  seconds.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  not  state  that  the  precision  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  period  or  depends  in  any  definite  way  upon  the  period. 
Likewise,  we  can  not  state  definitely  the  way  in  which  other  con- 
stants aflfect  the  precision.  However,  the  voltage  sensitivity  and 
the  external  critical  resistances  are  by  far  the  more  important  con- 
stants, and  their  effect  upon  both  the  sensitivity  of  the  system  and 
the  precision  which  may  be  obtained  is  definite  and  known.  In 
galvanometers  having  a  fairly  large  restoring  moment  or  "stiff" 
suspensions,  the  effect  of  particular  changes  in  the  design  such  as 
increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  wire  used  in  winding  the  coil,  an 
increase  in  the  field  strength,  etc.,  can  be  calculated  from  the  the- 
ory. On  the  other  hand,  in  D'Arsonval  galvanometers  of  the 
highest  sensitivity  the  moment  of  restoration  is  so  small  and  the 
intensity  of  the  field  is  so  large  that  the  magnetic  impurities  in  the 
coil,  even  where  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  exclude  them, 
have  a  marked  influence  on  the  behavior  of  the  instrtmient.  On 
accoimt  of  these  impurities  one  of  two  instruments,  constructed  as 
near  alike  as  possible,  may  easily  have  two  or  three  times  the  sen- 
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sibility  of  the  other.  Consequently  an  instrument  maker  in  carry- 
ing out  a  particular  design  can  not  produce  a  galvanometer  having 
just  the  constants  which,  according  to  the  theory,  we  should  have 
expected.  Instead  of  trying  to  get  a  galvanometer  having  par- 
ticular constants  we  should  select  the  best  galvanometer  available 
for  the  work  and  then  design  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  so  the  sys- 
tem will  have  its  maximum  sensitivity  for  the  particular  gal- 
vanometer. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bridge  is  designed  first, 
generally  no  galvanometer  can  be  obtained  which  will  work  to  its 
best  advantage  with  the  particular  bridge. 

To  obtain  the  highest  sensitivity  the  power  dissipated  in  X 
should  be  as  large  as  possible,  without  the  uncertainties  in  its  re- 
sistance, on  account  of  the  heating  by  the  test  current,  becoming 
equal  to  the  precision  sought.  That  the  test  current  may  not 
be  limited  by  the  heating  in  some  other  part  of  the  bridge  the 
various  resistances  should  be  so  designed  that  their  proportional 
changes,  on  account  of  heating  by  the  part  of  the  current  which 
they  carry,  is  less  than  the  proportional  change  in  X.  Further, 
the  resistance  of  the  ratio  coils  should  be  large,  so  that  the  eflfects 
of  the  connecting  resistances  will  be  small  and  the  various  adjust- 
ments easily  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  between 
the  branch  points  to  which  the  galvanometer  is  connected  should 
preferably  be  less  than  the  external  critical  resistance  of  the  gal- 
vanometer, so  it  need  not  be  shunted,  thus  reducing  the  sensitivity 
of  the  system.  Ordinarily,  the  resistances  of  the  ratio  coils 
should  be  so  chosen  that  the  galvanometer  may  be  critically 
damped  by  putting  only  a  few  ohms  in  series. 

The  conductor  X  should  be  so  designed  that  the  proportional 
change  in  resistance  will  be  small  for  a  given  current.  Also  the 
resistance  X  should  be  comparatively  large.  Generally,  however, 
the  conductor  is  already  constructed  so  we  can  neither  change  the 
load  which  it  will  carry  nor  the  value  of  its  resistance.  In  most 
cases,  too,  either  the  ratio  XjY  is  fixed  by  other  considerations  or 
the  test  current  which  may  be  used  is  limited  on  accotmt  of  the 
heating  which  it  may  produce  in  Y.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of 
the  various  factors  which  affect  the  sensitivity  we  are  generally 
at  liberty  to  change  only  a  few.  In  comparing  resistance  stand- 
ards of  low  value  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  about  the  heating 
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of  the  ratio  cofls  by  the  part  of  the  test  current  which  they  carry. 
Therefore  nearly  everything  which  may  be  done  toward  getting 
a  high  sensitivity  is  done  when  the  best  galvanometer  available, 
considering  mainly  its  voltage  sensitivity  and  external  critical 
resistance,  is  selected  and  the  resistance  of  the  bridge  between 
the  galvanometer  connectors  is  made  only  slightly  less  than  the 
external  critical  resistance  of  the  galvanometer. 

However,  the  sensitivity  of  the  system  is  not  the  only  factor 
which  has  an  effect  upon  the  precision  which  may  be  obtained. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  period  of  the  galvanometer 
and  the  resolving  power  of  its  optical  system.  Of  the  other  things 
which  should  be  mentioned  the  thermoelectric  effects  are  probably 
of  the  most  importance.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  galva- 
nometer circuit  may  be  expected  to  have  a  thermoelectromotive 
force  which  is  almost  always  changing  and  may  easily  amount  to 
a  few  microvolts.  Since  to  get  the  precision  desired  often  requires 
the  detection  of  a  hundredth  of  a  microvolt,  it  is  necessary  to  work 
with  a  "false  zero;"  that  is,  the  bridge  is  considered  balanced 
when  with  the  galvanometer  circuit  closed  there  is  no  change  in 
the  deflection  following  the  closing  or  opening  of  the  battery 
circuit.  What  is  better  than  this  is  the  reversal  of  the  test  ctu"- 
rent,  since  for  the  same  lack  of  balance  the  change  in  deflection  is 
twice  as  large.  If  the  thermoelectromotive  forces  are  changmg 
rapidly,  they  limit  the  precision  of  the  balance  even  when  made  in 
this  way.  Trouble  on  this  account  can  be  considerably  reduced 
by  keeping  as  much  of  the  galvanometer  circuit  as  possible  in  a 
well  stirred  oil  bath.  The  rest  of  the  circuit  should  be  made  up 
as  far  as  possible  from  a  homogeneous  conductor.  All  loose  con- 
nections should  be  avoided,  since  the  surfaces  in  contact  are 
usually  oxidized  and  so  have  a  high  thermal  resistance.  If,  then, 
there  is  a  flow  of  heat  across  the  connection,  there  is  a  high  temper- 
ature gradient  in  the  oxide  and  so  the  two  junctions  between  the 
oxide  and  metal  may  be  at  different  temperatures,  in  which  case 
there  is  in  general  a  thermoelectromotive  force. 

Where  the  balance  is  made  using  a  false  zero  or  a  closed  galva- 
nometer circuit  the  imbalanced  inductances  in  the  bridge  are  often 
troublesome  and  may  limit  the  precision  of  the  balance. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  expression^  derived  for  the  sen- 
sitivity do  not  contain  all  the  factors  having  an  effect  on  the 
precision  which  may  be  obtained.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
with  the  apparatus  used  and  with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
measurements  are  carried  out  these  expressions  contain  the  more 
important  factors  and  all  the  factors  whose  effects  can  be  definitely 
stated.  Investigators  working  with  different  apparatus  and 
under  different  conditions  have  found  the  precision  attainable 
limited  in  different  ways.  In  deriving  expressions  for  the  sen- 
sitivity" they  have  therefore  included  different  factors.  For 
example,  at  one  time  Daniell  cells  were  used  as  the  source  of  the 
test  current  and  as  their  resistance  limited  the  value  of  the  current 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  expressions  for  the  sensitivity  which 
contain  a  term  representing  the  resistance  of  the  battery.  Thom- 
son,*' in  1862,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  heating  of  the 
conductor  by  the  test  cturent  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in 
limiting  the  precision  which  may  be  attained  in  the  measurement. 
However,  a  number  of  papers  appeared  later  in  which  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  heating  and  it  was  not  until  1895  that  Schuster  ^ 
again  called  attention  to  it  and  derived  expressions  for  the  sen- 
sitivity based  on  the  current  which  the  conductor  will  carry  with 
the  permissible  rise  in  temperature. 

In  work  with  resistance  thermometers  the  compensation  for 
the  changes  in  the  resistance  of  the  leads  is  not  always  easily 
accomphshed  to  the  precision  desired.  For  this  reason  some 
resistance  thermometers  are  being  made  with  current  and  potential 
terminals  and  have  the  branch  points  so  located  that  tmder  the 
conditions  of  use  all  parts  of  the  conductors  between  them  are 
to  be  at  the  same  temperature.  The  resistance  between  the 
branch  points  is  generally  several  ohms  and  the  resistance  of  the 
connectors  from  a  few  hundredths  to  a  tenth  ohm.  On  accotmt 
of   the   comparatively    high   resistance,    the    high    temperature 

^  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  papers  in  which  the  sensitivity  is  discussed: 

Schwendler:  Phil.  Mag..  81,  p.  364:  z866.  Heaviside:  Phil.  Mag..  46.  p.  1x4;  1873.  T.  Gxay:  PhiL  Hag., 
12,  p.  383;  x88z.  Rayleigh:  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  49,  p.  303;  1891.  Schuster:  Phil.  Mag.,  S9,  p.  175;  1895. 
Gray:  Abs.  Meas..  1.  p.  331-  Plemming:  H.  Book,  1,  p.  333.  Jaeger  Za.  f.  Instk.,  2A,  p.  69;  1906.  Cal- 
ender: Proc.  Phys.  Soc.,  22.  p.  aao;  19x0. 

^  Phil.  Mag..  24.  p.  149;  1862. 

»  PhU.  Mag..  t9,  p.  Z75;  1895- 
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coefficient  of  the  resistance  material,  and  its  small  surface,  the 
test  current  is  limited  to  a  very  small  value.  Even  looo-ohm 
coils  of  the  ordinary  construction  will  carry  more  cturent  without 
an  appreciable  change  in  resistance.  Therefore,  when  such  a 
conductor  is  connected  into  a  Thomson  bridge  in  the  usual  way, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  battery  and  galvanometer  connections 
may  not  be  interchanged.  With  the  usual  connections  the  ratio 
coils  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  resistance  between  the  galva- 
nometer connectors.  As  a  result  the  resistance  of  the  ratio  coils 
must  be  kept  comparatively  low  or  some  sacrifice  made  in  the 
sensitivity.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  connections  reversed  the 
resistance  of  the  bridge  depends  ahnost  entirely  on  the  resistance 
X  +  Y".  With  this  arrangement,  therefore,  the  advantage  of 
using  ratio  coils  of  high  resistance  may  generally  be  obtained 
without  a  sacrifice  in  the  sensitivity. 

6.  THB  MULTIPLE  BRID6S 

As  the  Thomson  bridge  is  ordinarily  used  the  galvanometer  is 
connected  to  the  points  between  the  ratio  coils,  while  in  the  case 
we  have  just  been  considering  the  battery  was  connected  to  these 
same  points.  Having  used  an  auxiliary  ratio  set  with  good  results 
first  in  the  galvanometer  circuit  and  then  in  the  battery  circuit, 
the  next  step  naturally  would  be  the  use  of  auxiliary  ratios  in  both 
the  galvanometer  and  battery  circuits.  The  author  has  mentioned 
this  matter  to  different  persons  who  have  used  the  Thomson 
bridge  in  precision  measurements  and  found  that  each  one  had 
considered  it. 

The  connections  for  a  bridge  of  this  kind  with  three  sets  of 
auxiUary  ratios  are  shown  in  Fig.  9.  If  adjustments  are  made 
so  that  there  is  no  ciurent  through  the  galvanometer  with  the 
connectors  Z,  Zj,  and  Z,  in  place  and  with  them  removed  alter- 
nately it  will  easily  be  seen  that 

X/Y^A/B  (31) 

Since  in  this  case  at  least  one  set  of  auxiliary  ratios  must  carry  the 
test  cturent,  either  the  ratio  set  must  be  of  low  resistance  or  the 
test  cturent  must  be  small.  The  advantage  of  the  use  of  an 
atixiUary  ratio  is  largely  lost  trnless  its  resistance  is  large  in  com- 
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parison  with  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  with  which  it  may- 
be considered  in  parallel  (the  resistance  Z  referred  to  above,  p.  581) . 
The  multiple  bridge  may  therefore  be  considered  as  limited  to 


Fig.  9 

that  class  of  measurements  in  which  a  small  test  current  is  used, 
as  in  the  case  of  resistance  thermometers. 

7.  THBORY  WITH  NONLINBAR  CONDUCTORS 

Equation  (23) ,  on  which  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  Thom- 
son bridge  is  based,  was  derived  for  the  case  in  which  the  four- 
terminal  conductors  are  linear.'*  We  can  not,  therefore,  assume 
that  it  is  applicable  in  the  more  general  case.  In  fact,  if  we  will 
consider  the  simplest  particular  cases  where  the  four-terminal 
conductors  are  not  linear,  we  will  see  that  this  equation  does  not 
give  the  exact  relations  necessary  for  a  zero  current  through  the 
galvanometer.  If,  however,  the  ratio  coils  have  a  large  resistance 
in  comparison  with  the  resistance  of  the  four-terminal  conductors, 
and  if  the  cross  resistances  of  the  latter  are  small  in  comparison 
with  their  direct  resistances,  the  errors  introduced  by  using  the 

^  For  explanation  of  the  difference  between  linear  and  nonlinear  conductoxs,  see  p.  571. 
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equation  will  generally  be  so  small  that  they  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  limiting  case  where  the  ratio  coils  have  a  very 
high  resistance,  since  they  carry  no  appreciable  part  of  the  current, 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  ordinary  equation  may  be  considered 
to  give  the  exact  relations  between  the  diflferent  resistances  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  linear  conductors.  Searle  '*  has  recently  pub- 
lished equations  giving  the  general  relation  between  the  resist- 
ances necessary  for  the  zero  cturent  in  the  galvanometer.  He 
also  points  out  the  fact  that  in  the  particular  case  in  which  the 
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Fig.  10 

bridge  is  balanced,  both  with  the  connector  Z  in  place  and  with  it 
removed,  the  term  or  terms  containing  the  cross  resistance  dis- 
appear. 

Without  going  further  into  the  theory  we  wish  now  to  show  that, 
whether  the  four-terminal  conductors  are  linear  or  nonUnear,  if 
the  adjustments  are  carried  out  as  outlined  above  (p.  585),  the 
same  simple  relations  exist  between  the  resistances.  To  show 
this  we  shall  consider  the  adjustments  to  have  been  carried  to 
the  point  where  with  either  m  and  m'  or  n  and  n'  as  battery  con- 
nections (see  Fig.  10)  and  with  the  connector  Z  either  in  place  or 
removed  the  current  through  the  galvanometer,  connected  to  o 
and  0',  may  be  considered  zero.     It  follows,  then,  from  the  recip- 


*  Electridui,  •?,  p.  56;  29x1. 
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rocal  theorem  referred  to  above,  that  if  o  and  o'  are  used  as  battery 
connections  m  and  m'  and  n  and  n'  may  be  considered  to  be  at  the 
same  potential,  whether  the  connector  Z  is  in  place  or  not.  With 
the  battery  connected  at  o  and  0'  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
terminals  m  and  m^  and  n  and  n'  to  be  at  the  some  potential  are 
that 

A/B  =  (x,  +X  +x^  +nr)/(yi  +  Y  -Vy^  +/8)  (32) 

and  {A  ^%^1{B  +>^J  =  (X  +x,  ^a)\{Y  +y^  +/3).  (33) 

Here  X  and  Y  are  the  fom'-terminal  resistances  k-m/q-n  and 
k'-m'lq'-n'y  while  jCj,  «„  y^,  and  y^  are  the  three-terminal  resistances 
n-mln-ky  j-k/j-m,  n'-ni'ln'-k'^  and  j'-U'iy-m'. 

The  fact  that  removing  the  connector  Z  produces  no  change  in 
the  diflference  in  potential  between  m  and  m'  or  n  and  n'  shows 
that  it  carries  no  appreciable  part  of  the  cturent,  so  the  terminals 
k  and  k'  may  be  considered  to  be  at  the  same  potential.  The 
condition  necessary  for  k  and  k'  to  be  at  the  same  potential  is 

{A  +^  +X)I{B  +>.,  +  Y)  «  {x^  +a)/(y,  +13)  (34) 

Prom  equations  (39),  (40),  and  (41)  it  follows  that 

X^YA/B  (35) 

which  is  the  same  simple  relation  as  was  obtained  when  we  were 
considering  linear  conductors.  Where  the  four-terminal  con- 
ductors are  nonlinear  the  Thomson  bridge  constitutes  a  system 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  simple.  It  seems  rather  remark- 
able, therefore,  that  by  a  few  simple  adjustments  we  can  obtain 
a  relation  between  the  resistances  which  is  suflSciently  accurate 
for  use  in  the  most  precise  measurements. 

8.  THEORY  USmO  ALTSRNATDfG  CURRENT 

The  Thomson  bridge  has  been  used  with  alternating  current  by 
Sharp  and  Crawford  *•  in  the  comparison  of  inductances  in  heavy 
current  resistances  and  by  Bamett "  in  the  measurement  of  induc- 
tances and  capacities.     The  equations  used  by  these  authors  can, 

**  Traaa.  Amer.  Inst.  B.  B..  S9,  p.  1540;  191a 
■  Phys.  Rev.,  M,  p.  74;  zyxa. 
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however,  give  accurate  results  only  in  special  cases  or  in  cases  in 
which  the  Thomson  bridge  has  little,  if  any,  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  bridge. 

In  discussing  the  comparison  of  the  resistances  of  nonlinear 
conductors  by  means  of  the  Thomson  bridge,  we  foimd  it  desirable 
to  consider  only  the  case  where  certain  auxiliary  adjustments  had 
been  made.  When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  relations 
between  the  various  resistances,  inductances,  and  the  frequency, 
when  alternating  current  is  used,  auxiliary  adjustments  become 
of  much  more  importance.  A  general  relation  between  the  various 
quantities  aflfecting  the  balance  of  the  bridge  would  necessarily 
be  very  complicated;  for  in  addition  to  the  two  cross  resistances 
(which  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  complication  when  direct 
ciurent  is  used) ,  we  should  have  to  consider  two  cross  inductances 
and  various  self  and  mutually  induced  electromotive  forces  caused 
by  three  components  of  the  current,  each  of  which  differs  in  phase 
from  the  others.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  consider  the  general 
problem  but  limit  our  discussion  to  the  special  case  in  which,  in 
addition  to  the  auxiliary  resistance  adjustments  outlined  above 
(p.  585)  corresponding  adjustments  of  the  inductances  are  made 
and  the  parts  of  the  bridge  are  so  arranged  that  certain  of  the 
mutual  inductances  have  a  negligible  effect  upon  the  conditions  of 
the  balance. 

Let  us  assume  that  adjustments  have  been  carried  out  so  that, 
with  alternating  current  supplied  either  through  the  leads  m  and 
m'  (see  Fig.  11)  or  n  and  n\  and  with  the  connector  Z  either  in 
place  or  removed,  there  is  no  current  through  a  galvanometer 
connected  to  0  and  o'.  We  then  have  three  independent  bal- 
ances of  the  bridge  with  alternating  current  which  correspond  to 
the  three  independent  balances  with  direct  current  which  we  have 
considered  above.  Here  the  galvanometer  leads  must  be  brought 
out  in  such  a  way  that  the  alternating  test  current  can  induce  no 
emf  in  them. 

With  this  adjustment,  it  follows  from  the  reciprocal  theorem 
(considered  above,  p.  563),  that  if  the  current  supply  is  led  in 
through  the  leads  connected  to  o  and  o',  a  galvanometer  con- 
nected alternately  to  m  and  tn^  and  to  n  and  n'  will  indicate  a 
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zero  current,  if  the  galvanometer  leads  are  located  the  same  as 
the  current  leads  were  m  making  the  adjustments.  Now,  as 
before,  the  connector  Z  may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the 
balance.  This  shows  that  with  this  connection  it  carries  no  appre- 
ciable part  of  the  current. 

If,  then,  a  galvanometer  were  connected  to  the  terminals  k  and 
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fe',  it  would  indicate  a  zero  current,  providing  the  leads  were 
brought  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  same  mutual  inductance 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  system  as  the  connector  Z,  when 
in  place. 

The  relations  between  the  various  quantities  are  therefore  the 
same  as  in  a  simple  bridge  which  is  balanced  when  either  of  three 
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pairs  of  potential  connections  are  used.  In  this  case  we  may 
consider  the  bridge  as  made  up  of  two  conductors  in  parallel, 
each  of  which  has  five  terminals,  o,  n,  tn,  k,  and  o',  and  o,  n',  m\ 
k\  and  o\  If  no  appreciable  error  is  introduced  on  neglecting 
the  mutual  inductance  between  these  two  conductors — that  is, 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  bridge — ^we  have  the  following 
relations  between  the  impedances: 


o-n/O'o'  +ip{0'n/o-o')         nrmfo-o'  +  ip  {n-m/o-o') 


o-n'/o-o'  +  ip{0'n^/o-o')     n'-m^lo-o'  -{'Cp(n'-m'/0'o') 


—    "^'^lO'O'  -\'i^p{ni-k/0'0^)         k'o'lo'o'  -\-tp  {k'o'lo'o') 


(36) 


m'-k'/o-o'  +  ip(m'-k'/o-o')     k'-o'/o-o'  +tp(k'-o'/o-o') 

Here  o-n/o-o',  n-m/0-0',  m-kjo-o',  and  k-o'jo-o'  are  the  resistances 

and  o-njo-o' y  n-m/o-o,  m-kjo-o' ,  and  k-o'/o-o'  are  the  inductances 
of  the  four-terminal  conductor?,  t  is  the  square  root  of  minus  one 
and  p  is  2  7r  times  the  frequency  of  the  alternating  current.  The 
same  system  is  used  to  designate  the  resistances  and  inductances 
of  the  right-hand  side  of  the  bridge.  Since  we  are  considering  o 
and  0'  as  current  terminals  conmion  to  two  conductors  in  parallel, 
the  symbols  do  not  have  quite  the  same  significance  as  that  given 
above.     (Seep.  561.) 

If  we  may  consider  the  mutual  inductance  between  A  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  system,  including  the  lead  n  as  negUgible,  then 

o-n/o-o'   is   the    inductance   La.    Under    the    same    conditions 

o-n'/o-o'  is  the  inductance  Lb.  If  we  may  consider  the  mutual 
inductance  between  X,  with  its  leads  m  and  Z,  and  the  rest  of  the 

system  beyond  the  potential  terminals  as  zero,  then  m-kjo-o'  is 
the  inductance  Lx,  if  the  lead  m  and  the  connector  Z  are  in  the 
normal  position  of  the  current  leads  to  the  conductor  X. 

As  both  the  resistance  and  inductance  of  X  will  in  most  cases 
be  very  small,  it  is  important  that  the  mutual  inductance  between 
X,  with  its  current  leads  and  the  rest  of  the  system,  should  be  very 
small,  otherwise  considering  it  zero  may  introduce  an  error.  How 
important  it  is  that  this  mutual  inductance  be  made  very  small 
will  be  imderstood  when  we  consider  that  the  resistance  of  the 
conductor  X  may  be  0.0001  ohm  or  less  and  the  current  through 
56109** — 12 1 1 
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it  may  be  looo  amperes  or  more.  With  an  alternating  cmrent  of 
this  magnitude  the  mutual  inductance  does  not  need  to  be  large 
for  the  induced  emf  to  be  appreciable  in  comparison  with  o.  i 
volt,  the  difference  in  potential  between  the  potential  terminals. 
With  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  1 1 ,  even  when  the  ratio  sets 
are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  four  terminal  conductors, 
the  emf  induced  in  the  ratio  coil  A  is  very  appreciable  in  com- 
parison with  the  drop  in  potential  in  the  low  resistances.  Unless 
this  emf  is  balanced  by  an  equal  emf,  induced  either  in  the 
auxiliary  ratio  arm  or  or  in  the  other  main  ratio  arm,  an  error  will 
be  introduced.  The  magnitude  of  this  error  may  be  of  the  order 
of  the  difference  of  the  induced  emf  in  A  and  a  divided  by  the 
voltage  across  the  potential  terminals  of  X,  though  generally  it 
will  be  considerably  less. 

If  care  is  taken  to  place  A  and  ^r  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
conductors  which  carry  the  large  ciirrent  and  in  such  positions  that 
they  have  very  nearly  the  same  mutual  inductance  with  respect  to 
that  part  of  the  system  which  carries  the  large  current,  and  if  the 
potential  leads  are  placed  near  each  other  or  are  twisted  together, 
the  mutual  inductance  between  X,  with  its  current  leads  and  that 
part  of  the  left  side  of  the  bridge  beyond  the  potential  terminals, 
may  be  considered  zero.  

Under  the  conditions  similar  to  those  just  considered  m^-k'/o-o^ 
is  the  inductance  Lr.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  we  shall  call 
n-m/O'O',  k-o'IO'0\  n'-m' jo-o' ,  and  W-o'lo-o'  the  inductances  /„ 
/i,  /,,  and  l^.    Making  these  substitutions  in  equation  (36)  we  have 

B  +  ipLM^v+ipl^  ^^^^ 

A+ipLj,    X^-ipLx  /^j>N 

B  +  ipLrY'\-ipLr  ^^^ 

A+ipL^  ^  t  +  a  +  ip{lt+Q  /    V 

B  +  ipU    u  +  fi  +  ip(l^-hlfd  . 

If  the  bridge  is  balanced  imder  the  conditions  given  above,  all 
of  these  equations  are  satisfied.  It  is,  however,  the  second  which 
gives  the  relations  between  the  quantities  which  we  wish  to  com- 
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pare  and  with  which  we  are  most  concerned.    This  equation  may 
be  put  in  the  following  form 


AY-p^UU  +  ip{ALr+  YLj)  - 
BX  -  />»L^x  +  t/>(5Lx  +  XU) 


(40) 


or  separating  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  we  have 

AY  -BX^p^UL^-Ld^j,)  (41) 

and 

AL^  +  YL^  =  BLx + XU.  (42) 

These  equations  show  that  where  the  time  constants  are  small  the 
balance  of  the  bridge  is  practically  independent  of  the  frequency. 
Inspection  will  show  that  if  A  and  B  or  A  and  X  or  B  and  Y  can 
be  considered  to  have  equal  time  constants,  the  balance  of  the 
bridge  is  independent  of  the  frequency  except  in  so  far  as  the 
resistances  and  inductances  may  themselves  be  ftmctions  of  the 
frequency.  Low-resistance  standards  suitable  for  use  in  alter- 
nating current  measurements,  such  as  we  are  concerned  with 
here,  necessarily  have  small  time  constants.  If,  then,  the  ratio 
coils  A  and  B  have  small  time  constants  and  the  frequency  is  not 
high,  it  will  be  convenient  to  write  equation  (41)  in  the  following 
slightly  different  form 

X=^y[i +|^(L,Lx-L^Lr)]      ■  (43) 

JJl'D 

Where  ^-^{LbLx — LaLy)  is  small  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
correction  term.     We,  therefore,  have  approximately 


and 


X^^Y  (44) 


X     Y^A     B  ^^^^ 


To  show  that  no  errors  need  be  introduced  by  the  use  of  these 
approximate  equations,  we  may  consider  the  following  example 
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/>  =  2'»rX6o 

A  =  10  ohms  -L^  =  4  microhenrys 

B  =  10  ohms  Lb  =  —  3  microhemys 

y  =0.001  ohm  Ly  =0.005  microhemy 

X  =  ?  ohm  Lx  =  ?  microhemy 

From  eqtiation  (45)  we  have 

3^  ="  (5  +0.04+0.03)  X IO-*  seconds 

and  since  we  know  that  X  must  be  very  nearly  0.001  ohm  Lx « 
0.00507  microhenry. 

This  value  substituted  in  (43)  shows  that  the  correction  term  is 
less  than  lo-*,  a  quantity  which  is  negligible  even  in  very  pre- 
cise resistance  measurements.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  X 
exactly  0.00 1  ohm,  in  which  case  Lx  may  be  considered  exactly 
0.00507  microhenries.  Since  ratio  coils  can  be  obtained  having 
time  constants  of  only  one-tenth  the  values  used  in  the  example 
and  since  we  shall  seldom  be  concerned  with  low  resistance  stand- 
ards having  so  large  a  time  constant  the  approximate  equations 
(44)  and  (45)  can  in  most  cases  be  used,  instead  of  the  exact 
equations  (41)  and  (42). 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  bridge  is  balanced  imder  each  of 
the  three  conditions  given  above  and  when  we  can  neglect  the 
eflFect  of  certain  of  the  mutual  inductances,  we  have  fairly  simple 
relations  between  the  resistances,  inductances,  and  frequency, 
and  if  the  time  constants  of  all  the  conductors  are  small,  the 
relations  are  very  simple. 

To  bring  about  these  relations  it  is  necessary  that  at  least  three 
of  the  eight  resistances  and  three  of  the  eight  inductances  be 
variable.  That  is,  to  satisfy  equations  (37),  (38),  and  (39)  at 
least  one  resistance  and  one  inductance  in  each  must  be  variable 
either  continuously  or  in  small  steps,  over  a  range  corresponding 
to  the  range  in  values  of  the  resistance  and  inductance  of  the 
standards  to  be  compared  while  using  a  particular  auxiliary 
standard  Y  and  particular  ratio  coils  A  and  B.     If  the  time  con- 
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slants  of  the  main  ratio  coils  are  small  and  nearly  equal,  we  may 

A  •¥  s         (X  -\-t 
consider  equation  (37)  and  (39)  satisfied  when  p       and  r.  .     can 

pi 
be  considered  as  equal  to  AfB^  /^    can  be  considered  equal  to 

p",*^  ,  and  ^^Vi — ^  can  be  considered  equal  to  ^^- — ^.    These 

relations  between  the  resistances  being  the  same  as  those  which 
we  have  considered  above  when  using  direct  current,  similar  appa- 
ratus may  be  employed  in  making  the  adjustments. 

As  we  have  assumed  the  time  constants  of  the  ratio  coils  to  be 
small  and  nearly  equal,  we  can  not  change  either  as  a  part  of  the 
adjustments  necessary  in  estabUshing  the  triple  balance  of  the 
bridge.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  some  means  for  ad- 
justing the  time  constant  of  conductor  X  or  V  as  well  as  of  ^  or 
V,  and  t  (or  a)  or  u  (or  /8) .  A  convenient  way  of  providing  for  an 
adjustment  equivalent  to  an  adjustment  of  the  time  constant  of  the 
conductor  Y  is  to  place  a  movable  coil  in  one  of  the  potential 
leads,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 2,  in  such  a  way  as  to  introduce  a  variable 
mutual  inductance  M  between  the  potential  lead  and  one  of  the 
current  leads.  When  this  mutual  inductance  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration we  have  Lr + M  in  place  of  Ly  in  all  the  above  equa- 
tions. The  relation  between  the  time  constants  of  the  four  ter- 
minal conductors  and  the  main  ratio  coils  is  then 

Lx     Ly+M  ,  La     Lb  ,  ,v 

X — y-'^A'-B'  ^^^^ 

A  variable  mutual  inductance  suitable  for  use  in  the  comparison 
of  low  resistance  standards  may  consist  of  a  coil  of  8  to  10  turns, 
8  to  10  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  one  of  the  current  leads  with  a 
suitable  support  for  holding  them  in  the  desired  relative  posi- 
tions. The  mutual  inductance  may  be  varied  either  by  rotating 
the  coil  or  by  changing  its  distance  from  the  current  lead.  With 
the  former  the  inductance  may  be  varied  continuously  from  the 
maximum  positive  value  to  a  corresponding  negative  value.  It 
is  also  the  more  convenient.  In  some  cases  the  inductance  may 
be  determined  by  calculation  from  the  dimensions  or  in  general  by 
comparison  with  other  inductances,  either  self  or  mutual.    The 
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calibration  need  not  be  made  to  a  high  accuracy  since  the  time 
constants  to  be  compared  are  so  small  that  we  shall  seldom  be 
concerned  with  more  than  two  significant  figures. 

The  coil  for  the  mutual  inductance  M  necessarily  changes  the 

inductance  /«.    Therefore^  to  make  -->-  it  is  necessary  to  put 

a  coil  of  corresponding  self  inductance  in  the  conductor  s.  This 
coil  must  be  so  placed  that  the  mutual  inductance  between  it  and 
the  conductor  which  carries  the  main  part  of  the  test  current  is 
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negligibly  small.  If  this  coil  is  made  in  two  sections,  the  changes 
in  its  inductance  necessary  for  balancing  the  bridge  may  be  made 
by  changing  their  relative  position.  If  the  auxiliary  ratio  coils 
have  very  nearly  equal  time  constants,  the  little  adjustment  nec- 
essary can  be  made  by  making  two  or  three  small  loops  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  potential  leads — that  is,  one  or  the  other  of  the  con- 
ductors t  and  u — and  placing  them  closer  together  or  farther  apart, 
as  occasion  may  demand.    These  loops  must  be  so  placed  that  the 
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mutual  inductance  between  them  and  the  conductor  carrying  the 
main  part  of  the  test  current  is  negligibly  small.  In  the  figure 
the  potential  leads  are  shown  slightly  separated  for  the  sake  of . 
clearness.  In  use  they  are  twisted  together  to  eliminate  as  far 
as  possible  the  effects  of  mutual  inductance  between  them  and 
other  parts  of  the  system.  The  adjustments  of  the  bridge  may  be 
carried  out  in  different  ways,  though  in  general  it  is  better  to  use 
direct  current  and  make  resistance  adjustments  as  outlined  on 
page  585  before  making  any  attempt  at  adjusting  the  inductances. 
Then,  with  alternating  current,  inductance  adjustments  may  be 
carried  out  as  follows :  (a)  With  the  normal  cotmections  adjust  M 
so  that  the  galvanometer  indicates  a  zero  current;  (b)  with  the 
currents  supplied  through  leads  connected  to  n  and  n'  adjust  the 
inductances  in  s  or  v,  to  give  a  zero  current  in  the  galvanometer; 
(c)  with  the  current  supplied  through  the  regular  current  lea^s  and 
with  the  connector  Z  removed,  adjust  the  inductances  in.  t  or  u 
so  as  to  give  a  zero  current  through  the  galvanometer;  (d)  with 
the  normal  connections,  again  adjust  M  so  as  to  give  a  zero  current 
in  the  galvanometer.  If  this  requires  much  change  in  M,  the 
series  of  adjustments  shotdd  be  repeated,  using  those  already  made 
as  first  approximations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  except  for  a  preliminary  adjustment^ 
the  method  of  making  the  inductance  adjtistments  is  the  same  as 
that  given  above  for  making  the  resistance  adjustments. 

If  the  resistances  X  and  Y  change  appreciably  on  changing 
from  direct  to  alternating  current,  a  balance  can  not  be  estab- 
lished without  a  ftuther  adjustment  of  the  resistances.  This 
adjustment  can  be  made  by  resetting  the  main  and  auxiliary 
resistance  ratios  and  the  change  required  is  the  same  as  the  change 
in  the  ratio  of  X  to  y  on  changing  from  direct  to  alternating 
current  of  the  frequency  used. 

Where  alternating  current  only  is  used  in  making  the  adjust- 
ments, we  obtain  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  of  the  four-terminal 
conductors  at  only  one  frequency,  unless,  of  course,  a  second 
adjustment  is  made  with  a  different  frequency.  Also,  unless  some 
special  device  is  used  we  can  not  tell,  except  by  trial,  what  changes 
should  be  made.    Consequently,  more  time  is  reqtiired  for  making 
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the  comparisons  than  where  we  begm  by  making  the  resistance 
adjustments  using  direct  cturent.  Here  we  have  assumed  the 
use  of  a  vibration  galvanometer.  At  the  usual  commercial  fre- 
quencies other  detectors  are  lacking  in  sensitivity  or  have  other 
defects  which  make  them  imsuitable  for  use  in  this  work.  Even 
the  vibration  galvanometer  used  must  have  certain  characteristics 
not  common  to  all  instruments  of  that  type.  First,  the  moving 
system  must  be  practically  nonmagnetic;  otherwise  it  will  be  set 
in  vibration  by  the  ''stray"  magnetic  field,  which  necessarily  has 
the  frequency  to  which  the  moving  system  is  tuned.  Second,  the 
vibration  galvanometer  must  be  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to 
have  a  high  voltage  sensitivity  with  an  external  resistance  equal 
to  the  resistance  of  the  bridge  between  the  points  o  and  o'.  This 
matter  requires  care,  since,  on  account  of  the  back  emf ,»  we  can 
not  divide  the  cturent  sensitivity  by  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter plus  the  resistance  of  the  bridge  and  assume  that  this  gives 
the  voltage  sensitivity  under  the  conditions  of  use. 

In  bridge  measurements,  with  direct  current,  substitution 
methods  have  certain  well-known  advantages  and  are  in  common 
use  where  a  niunber  of  standards  of  the  same  denomination  are 
to  be  compared.  When  alternating  current  is  used  the  advantages 
of  substitution  methods  are  much  more  pronounced.  This  is  true 
whether  the  resistances  are  high,  in  which  case  capacities  between 
the  deff erent  parts  of  the  system  including  the  room  in  which  the 
apparatus  is  located  must  be  considered,  or  whether  the  resistances 
are  low,  in  which  case  the  mutual  inductance  between  that  part 
of  the  system  which  carries  the  large  current  and  all  other  parts 
becomes  a  matter  of  real  importance.  Since,  in  addition  to  other 
advantages,  the  substitution  method  eliminates  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain of  the  mutual  inductances,  it  should  be  used,  in  most  cases  at 
any  rate,  where  the  standards  to  be  compared  are  of  the  same 
denomination.  A  general  discussion  of  the  substitution  method, 
or  of  the  establishment  and  use  of  known  ratios  in  measurements 
with  the  Thomson  bridge  or  of  devices  which  may  be  employed  to 
simplify  the  calculations  are  matters  which  can  not  be  considered 
in  this  paper. 

"  Wenner,  this  Bulletin.  6.  p.  143;  X9Z0. 
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IV.  SUMMARY 

1.  The  conditions  which  must  necessarily  be  fulfilled  in  order 
that  the  resistance  of  a  four-terminal  conductor  be  definite  are 
pointed  out. 

2.  The  additional  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  in  order 
that  the  inductances  as  well  as  the  resistances  be  definite  are 
pointed  out. 

3.  The  theorem  regarding  the  reciprocal  relation  obtained  on 
interchanging  the  current  and  potential  connections  is  discussed 
and  applied  in  showing  the  relations  between  the  resistances  of  a 
four-terminal  conductor.  It  is  also  applied  in  showing  the  rela- 
tions between  the  resistances  and  the  relations  between  the 
inductances  in  the  Thomson  bridge. 

4.  It  is  shown  that  on  using  the  four  terminals  in  different 
combinations,  three  and  only  three  values  for  the  resistance  are 
obtained,  and  that  one  of  these  is  the  sum  of  the  other  two. 

5.  Several  devices  which  may  be  employed  to  increase  the 
definiteness  of  the  resistances  are  discussed,  and  it  is  pointed  out 
that  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  current  and  potential 
connectors  together  with  the  use  of  branched  potential  connectors 
makes  the  resistance  sufficiently  definite  for  the  most  precise 
measurements,  even  in  the  case  of  conductors  which  are  to  carry 
very  large  currents. 

6.  Some  of  the  ideas  which  are  discussed  regarding  resistances 
and  inductances  axe  embodied  in  the  design  of  a  resistance  standard 
to  carry  a  fairly  large  alternating  current. 

7.  The  theory  of  the  Thomson  bridge  using  linear  four- terminal 
conductors  is  given  and  some  of  the  different  ways  of  determining 
or  eliminating  the  correction  terms  are  discussed. 

8.  The  way  in  which  the  adjustments  are  carried  out  in  the 
precision  resistance  comparisons  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
described. 

9.  Expressions  are  derived  for  the  sensitivity  of  the  combination 
of  Thomson  bridge  and  D'Arsonval  galvanometer,  with  the  motion 
of  the  coil  critically  damped. 
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10.  The  theory  of  the  Thomson  bridge  where  the  four-terminal 
conductors  are  not  linear  is  discussed,  and  it  is  shown  that  with 
the  adjustments  which  are  regularly  made  the  same  simple  rela- 
tions exist  between  the  resistances  whether  the  four-terminal 
conductors  are  linear  or  nonlinear. 

1 1 .  Where  alternating  current  is  used  it  is  shown  that  if  certain 
adjustments  are  made  the  bridge  can  be  balanced,  and  if  we  can 
neglect  certain  of  the  mutual  inductances  we  have  definite  relations 
between  the  resistances  and  inductances  of  the  main  ratio  coils 
and  the  four-terminal  conductors,  and  the  frequency.  Where  the 
time  constants  of  all  fotu:  of  these  conductors  are  small  it  is  shown 
that  the  relation  between  the  resistances  and  inductances  are 
practically  independent  of  the  frequency.  In  this  case  if  the 
bridge  is  balanced  first  with  direct  current  and  then  with  alternat- 
ing current,  the  change  in  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  of  the  four- 
terminal  conductors  on  changing  from  direct  to  alternating  current 
is  obtained. 

Washington,  March  8,  191 2. 
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I.  INTRODUCTORY  PART 
1.  OBJECT  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

The  standardization  of  potassium  permanganate  solutions  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  study  and  an  excessive  amoimt  of  con- 
troversy. There  have  been  far  too  many  standards  proposed  for 
this  work  to  permit  one  not  familiar  with  the  subject  to  select  the 
best;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  doubtftd  whether  or  not  any  one  of  those 
standards  proposed  can  in  all  senses  be  considered  the  best. 
However,  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  demanded 
that  some  substance  be  selected  for  this  use  which  could  be 
employed  with  a  certainty  of  a  reasonably  correct  result.  It  was 
desired,  if  possible,  that  the  standard  selected  shotild  serve  a 
threefold  purpose,  viz :  First,  as  a  primary  standard  of  oxidimetry ; 
second,  as  a  working  standard  for  regular  use  in  our  own  labora- 
tories; and  third,  as  a  substance  which  could  be  distributed  by 
the  Bureau  with  a  guarantee  both  as  to  its  purity  and  as  to  its 
reducing  value  when  used  under  specified  conditions. 

Although  the  voluminous  literature  relating  to  the  standardiza- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate  solutions  has  been  examined 
with  considerable  care,  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to  give  a  history 
of  the  subject,  or  even  a  bibliography.  None  of  the  theories  con- 
sidered here  are  new ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  experimental  facts 
presented  will  be  of  value  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  use  of  soditun 
oxalate  as  a  standard. 

2.  CONSIDERATIONS  AFFECTING  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  STANDARD 

It  is  seldom  that  a  single  measure  can  be  used  both  as  a  primary 
reference  standard  and  as  a  regular  working  standard,  but  for  some 
volumetric  work  this  is  possible.  A  substance  to  serve  any  such 
double  function  must  be  such  that  the  following  conditions  will 
be  fulfilled: 

(a)  Reasonable  ease  of  preparation  and  accurate  reproduci- 
bility of  material  must  be  assured. 

(6)  The  purity  must  be  determinable  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
and  the  purified  material  must  be  stable  imder  ordinary  conditions 
of  the  laboratory. 
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(c)  The  use  of  the  material  in  regular  work  must  demand  neither 
complex  apparatus  nor  difficult  manipulations. 

(d)  Such  precision  must  be  obtainable  when  it  is  used  with 
ordinary  care  that  one,  or  at  the  most  a  very  few  determinations 
suffice  for  the  fixing  of  the  value  of  a  standard  solution. 

(e)  The  accuracy  obtained  tmder  ordinary  conditions  of  its  use 
in  standardization  must  be  at  least  as  great  as  that  required  in  the 
use  of  the  solution  to  be  standardized. 

3.  REASONS  FOR  THE  CHOICE  OF  SODIUM  OXALATE 

In  the  above  six  respects  it  appeared  that  sodium  oxalate  was 
probably  best  suited  to  our  needs,  and  a  detailed  study  of  this 
standard  was  tmdertaken. 

The  methods  of  preparation  and  testing  of  sodium  oxalate  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  Sdrensen.*  In  continuation  of  such  study, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Tuttle  and  Dr.  William  Blum,  of  this  laboratory,  have 
carried  out  several  important  Unes  of  work  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  several  firms  of  manufacturing  chemists 
have  improved  their  methods  of  preparation  of  sodium  oxalate  on 
a  large  scale.  At  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  all  of  this 
work  indicates  that  it  can  be  prepared  in  a  suitable  form  at  reason- 
able expense;  that  it  is  reproducible;  that  its  purity  can  be  tested 
readily;  and  that  once  purified  it  is  satisfactorily  stable  tmder 
ordinary  conditions.* 

The  discussion  of  the  other  three  criteria  as  to  the  value  of 
sodium  oxalate,  viz,  convenience,  precision,  and  accuracy,  forms 
the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

In  advance  of  the  general  discussion  it  is  not  amiss  to  state  the 
conclusions  drawn  as  to  these  three  points.  It  appears  that  when 
the  conditions  for  the  use  of  sodium  oxalate  have  been  defined  they 
may  be  conformed  to  easily  and  no  tmusual  apparatus  or  com- 
plex procedure  is  necessary.  The  accuracy  obtainable  is,  within 
the  Umits  of  our  present  knowledge,  sufficient  for  even  the  most 
refined  work  (see  p.  641) ,  and  the  precision  or  agreement  of  dupli- 
cates is  satisfactory. 

>  Z§,  anal.  Chem.,  t6,  p.  639, 4S,  i>.  333,  and  p.  sza. 
*  See  Bhun,  J.  Amcr.  Chem.  Soc,  Si,  p.  193;  Z9». 
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Along  with  such  striking  advantages  we  find  certam  disadvan- 
tages, but  none  of  these  appear  serious.  The  more  important  are 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  largest  sample  which  can  be  used  ordinarily  (for  50  cc 
of  N/io  E[Mn04)  is  only  0.3  gram.  This  necessitates  an  accurate 
weighing  in  order  to  gain  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  use  a  standard  stock  solution,  unless  freshly  prepared. 
If  such  solution  is  kept  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  acts 
upon  the  glass  of  its  container;  it  is  also  slowly  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  light. 

(b)  The  detection  of  small  amounts  of  allied  organic  compounds 
in  the  sodium  oxalate  is  rather  difficult,  except  by  comparison  of 
the  reducing  value  with  that  of  other  samples  of  known  purity. 

(c)  The  initial  drying  of  the  oxalate  is  subject  to  slight  uncer- 
tainty, but  once  dried  it  is  practically  nonhygroscopic. 

4.  NORMAL  COURSB  OF  THE  RSACTION 

In  1866  Harcourt  and  Esson '  concluded  from  a  study  of  the 
speeds  of  reaction  under  various  conditions,  that  the  steps  of  the 
reaction  are  as  follows: 

I.  %  Mn(OH)7+5H2C304— aMn(OH)j+ioC02-f  loHjO  (very  slow) 

II.  3Mn(OH)a+2Mii(OH)7-5Mn(OH)4  (very  fast) 

III.  Mn(OH)4+HaCa04-Mn(OH)3+2COa+aH30  (fast,  but  less  so  than  II.) 

Among  the  more  recent  articles  presenting  either  experimental 
or  theoretical  evidence  on  this  subject,  the  more  important  are 
those  by  Schillow  *  and  by  Skrabal.^ 

From  measiuements  of  the  speeds  of  reaction,  the  former 
presents  the  following  system  as  representing  the  steps  of  the 
reaction : 

I.  Mn(0H)7-f  aH2Ca04=-Mn(OH),+4COa-f4HaO  (very  slow) 

II.  Mn(OH),.2H2C204+Mn(OH)7=aMn(OH),+4C02+4HaO  (measured) 

III.  Mn(OH),+2HaCa04=Mn(OH),.aH2Ca04  (practically  instantaneous) 

The  second  of  these  can  be  divided  into  two  parts: 

II,a.  Mn(OH),.3H3C,04+Mn(OH),«Mn(OH)tt+Mn(OH)4.2H2C204  (measured) 
II,b.  Mn(OH)4.aH2Ca04+Mn(OH)«»Mn(OH),+4C02+4H20    (practically  instanta- 
neous) 

*  Philot.  Trans.,  1Mb  P>  xfts:  xS66.        *  Bcr.,  t6,  p.  2735;  Z903>        *  2t.  aaorg.  Chem.,  4S,  p.  x;  1904. 
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However,  this  author  qualifies  the  proposed  explanation  by  the 
following  statements: 

''This  scheme  is  considered  only  as  an  approximate  picture  of 
the  phenomenon  and  is  true  particularly  for  mean  concentration 
of  hydrogen  ions  and  low  temperatures  (0-25®).  Under  other 
conditions,  side  reactions  and  disturbances  enter  in  which  can  be 
partially  observed  or  foreseen.     *    *    * 

'*In  addition  to  the  reactions  given  above,  the  following  two 
also  require  consideration: 

IV.  2Mii(OH),4-HaC304=2Mn(OH)a+2C03-f2H.p 
V.  4Mn(OH)3-fMn(OH),=5Mn(OH)3" 

These  last  reactions,  however,  are  not  assigned  a  definite  r61e  in 
the  general  scheme. 

After  an  extended  series  of  experiments  on  the  speed  of  the 
reaction  imder  various  conditions,  Skrabal  (loc,  cit.)  advances  the 
following  scheme  as  representing  the  course  of  the  reaction. 

Incubation  period : 

(i)  H2C204-fKMn04=Mxi— +COa  (measurable) 

(2)  HaC204+Mn-='Mn(OH)24-C02  (practically  instantaneous) 

Induction  period: 

(3)  Mn(0H)a+KMn04=Mn-  (less  rapidly) 

(4)  Mn— +H2Ca04=Mn(OH)a+C03  (practically  instantaneous) 

(5)  Mn— +H2C204=Mn(OH)3.H2C204  (practically  instantaneous) 

(6)  Mn*"BMn(OH)a+Mn(OH)4  (practically  instantaneous) 


End  period: 

■I 


_  .(7)  Mn(OH)3.H2C204=Mn-'  (measurable) 

(8)  H2Ca04+Mn-=Mn(OH)2+COa  (practically  instantaneous) 

(9)  Mn(OH)2-fMn(OH)4=Mn-  (less rapid) 

(10)  HaCa04+Mn— =:Mn(OH)2-f  CO2  (practically  instantaneous) 


„.{ 


Since  this  last  system  of  reactions  is  based  upon  elaborate 
experimental  work,  it  can  be  accepted  as  probably  best  repre- 
senting the  normal  course  of  the  reaction.  For  the  present  con- 
siderations any  one  of  the  S3rstems  would  serve  equally  well  to 
explain  the  observed  facts. 

The  variations  from  a  normal  course  will  be  considered  after  the 
experimental  part  of  the  present  work  has  been  described. 
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n.  EXPERIMENTAL  PART 
1.  REAGENTS  EMPLOYED 

The  water  and  sulphuric  acid  employed  were  frequently  tested 
for  reducing  matter  and  in  each  case  were  shown  to  be  free  from 
appreciable  amounts  of  such  impurities.-  The  manganous  sulphate 
was  similarly  tested  for  reducing  and  oxidizing  influence  and 
shown  to  be  satisfactory.  To  purify  the  air  used  for  the  tests  of 
Tables  VI  and  VII,  it  was  passed  through  cotton  wool  to  remove 
dust  and  grease,  bubbled  through  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
to  take  out  any  acid  vapors  present,  and  then  through  solutions  of 
chromic  acid  and  potassium  permanganate.  The  purified  air  had 
no  detectable  reducing  effect  upon  dilute  solutions  of  permanganate 
imder  the  conditions  of  titration. 

The  carbon  dioxide  used  for  the  tests  of  Table  VI  was  taken 
from  a  cylinder  of  the  commercial  liquid  and  passed  through 
water,  chromic  acid,  and  permanganate  solution  before  use.  An 
analysis  showed  the  presence  of  about  3  per  cent  of  methane; 
but  this  gas  seemed  to  have  only  a  very  sUght  reducing  action  on 
the  permanganate  in  dilute  solution,  so  that  the  results  of  the 
series  in  which  it  was  used  can  be  regarded  as  but  slightly  less 
reliable  than  the  series  in  Table  VII.  For  this  latter  group  of 
tests,  pure  carbon  dioxide  was  made  from  acid  and  soda.  This 
sotirce  gave  a  gas  which  had  no  detectable  reducing  action  under 
the  conditions  of  its  use. 

The  potassium  permanganate  used  for  most  of  the  work  was  a 
sample  of  good  quality  which  had  been  made  up  in  normal  solution 
for  over  six  months  before  filtration  and  dilution  to  tenth  normal 
strength  for  use.  The  diluted  solution  was  filtered  frequently 
through  asbestos  to  insure  freedom  from  precipitated  manganese 
dioxide.  For  the  series  of  tests  reported  in  Table  IV,  b,  a  second 
permanganate  was  used.  In  this  case  the  strong  solution  was 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  cooled,  filtered,  and  diluted  to  tenth 
normal  strength.  For  the  series  of  Table  VII  still  a  different 
permanganate  was  employed,  this  stock  being  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  main  solution.  About  40  grams  of  solution 
were  used  for  each  titration. 
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The  sodium  oxalate  used  for  all  of  the  experiments  except  those 
of  Table  IV,  b,  was  a  sample  specially  purified  in  this  laboratory 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Tuttle.  It  is  suflficient  to  state  here  that  all  tests 
indicated  a  total  impurity  of  not  over  0.05  per  cent.  For  the 
tests  of  Table  IV,  b,  another  sample  of  sodium  oxalate,  made  by 
the  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works  especially  for  our  use,  was 
employed.  This  material  was  shown  by  test  to  be  as  pure  as 
that  prepared  in  our  own  laboratory. 

2.  WEIGHING  OF  OXALATE  AND  PERlfANGANATE  USED 

Since  in  all  of  the  work  described  in  the  following  part  of  this 
article  only  comparative  values  were  required,  the  absolute  amoimt 
of  oxalate  employed  in  any  one  test  was  not  of  importance  as  long 
as  the  relative  amotmts  present  in  the  experiments  of  a  series  were 
accurately  known.  Therefore  it  was  found  desirable  to  use  about 
20-gram  portions  of  a  N/5  stock  solution  of  the  oxalate  for  each 
test.  Bach  such  sample  was  weighed  from  a  burette  to  the  nearest 
5  mg;  the  relative  wieght  of  each  sample  was  thus  determined  to 
better  than  i  part  in  2000  in  less  time  and  with  greater  certainty 
than  would  have  been  possible  by  weighing  out  the  dried  powder. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  change  in  the  strength  of  the  stock  solu- 
tion from  affecting  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  results  of  any 
series  of  titrations,  only  those  values  obtained  dtuing  a  period  of 
a  few  days  are  compared  with  each  other.  This  plan  avoided  any 
uncertainty  due  either  to  slow  decomposition  of  the  oxalate  in 
solution  occurring  through  action  on  the  glass  of  the  container, 
or  oxidation  by  the  air  through  the  aid  of  light,  or  to  change  in 
oxidizing  value  of  the  permanganate  solution  employed. 

The  measurement  of  the  permanganate  solution  was  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  weight  burette.  For  this  work  this  form  * 
of  instrument  possesses  the  f dUowing  advantages :  (a)  Correction 
for  the  temperature  changes  which  affect  the  voliune  of  the  solu- 
tion is  not  necessary;  (6)  completeness  or  imiformity  of  running 
down  of  the  solution  from  the  burette  walls  is  imessential;  and 
(c)  the  solution  can  be  weighed  readily  to  0.0 1  g  (i  part  in  5000 
on  a  50-g  sample) ,  whereas  measurement  to  0.0 1  cc  is  exceedingly 
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uncertain.  The  freedom  from  errors  due  to  temperature  changes 
is  of  great  importance  in  this  work,  as  the  burette  is  often  very 
appreciably  warmed  by  the  steam  rising  from  the  hot  liquid  under- 
going titration. 

The  burette  used  was  made  from  a  50  cc  cylindrical  separatory 
funnel  by  drawing  down  the  stem  to  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
burette  tip.  For  exact  work  it  has  been  foimd  desirable  to  have 
this  tip  so  drawn  down  that  it  will  deliver  about  10  cc  per  minute 
or  0.03  cc  per  drop. 

3.  EFFECT  OF  COHDITIONS  OPON  THE  RESULT  OF  A  TITRATION 

The  ordinary  procedure  for  the  use  of  sodium  oxalate  in  the 
standardization  of  potassium  permanganate »  is  as  follows:  Dis- 
solve about  a  quarter  of  a  gram  of  the  oxalate  in  250  cc  of  water, 
acidify  with  sulphuric  acid,  warm  to  70®,  and  titrate  to  the  first 
permanent  pink. 

It  was  desirable  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  variation  of  the 
following  conditions  upon  the  result  obtained,  viz,  temperature, 
acidity,  volume  of  solution,  rate  of  addition  of  the  permanganate, 
access  of  air,  presence  of  added  manganous  sulphate  and  in  con- 
nection with  these,  the  corrections  necessary  upon  the  apparent 
end  points.  In  order  to  accomplish  such  determination,  the 
factors  were  varied  one  at  a  time,  noting  the  difference,  if  any, 
produced  upon  the  apparent  value  of  the  permanganate.  The 
results  of  the  titrations  are  reported  as  the  ratios  of  the  oxalate 
used  to  the  permanganate  used  multiplied  by  lo"'.  These  values 
are  proportional  to,  and,  indeed,  numerically  almost  equal  to,  the 
iron  value  of  the  permanganate.  Therefore,  for  piuposes  of  dis- 
cussion the  values  are  treated  as  if  they  were  the  iron  value  of  the 
permanganate,  expressed  in  grams  of  iron  per  gram  of  solution. 
It  should  be  noted  that  an  increase  in  the  iron  value  represents  a 
decrease  in  the  permanganate  consumed,  and  vice  versa.  A 
variation  of  0.0 1  cc  in  the  amount  of  permanganate  used  in  a 
titration  is  approximately  equivalent  to  a  change  of  one  unit  in 
the  last  expressed  figure  of  the  iron  value. 
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(a)  BND-POINT  CORRBCTIONS 

In  a  recent  article  Dr.  W.  C.  Bray  •  has  suggested  the  necessity 
for  the  correction  of  the  apparent  end  point  obtained  in  the 
reaction  of  oxalic  acid  and  permanganate,  and  has  recommended 
that  the  correction  be  determined  as  follows:  After  reaching  the 
end  point  the  solution  is  cooled  to  room  temperature ,  potassium 
iodide  solution  is  added,  and  the  iodine  liberated  is  at  once  titrated 
with  dilute  (N/50)  sodium  thiosulphate. 

In  order  to  test  the  necessity  and  the  accuracy  of  this  method 
under  the  various  conditions  of  titration,  we  examined  experi- 
mentally the  following  points: 

(a)  Does  the  equivalent  in  oxidizing  power  of  the  permanganate 
excess  remain  in  the  solution  long  enough  to  allow  the  necessary 
cooling  before  the  titration  with  thiosulphate? 

(6)  Does  the  thiosulphate  titration  give  the  total  permanganate 
excess  used  to  produce  the  end  point,  or  does  it  indicate  only  the 
permanganate  which  remains  in  the  solution  as  such  ? 

(c)  Does  the  depth  of  the  pink  color  at  the  end  of  the  titration 
show  how  great  an  excess  of  permanganate  has  been  added  in 
order  to  produce  that  end  point? 

Before  applying  the  method  of  correction  proposed  by  Bray,  it 
is  necessary  to  cool  the  solution  to  room  temperature.  Therefore, 
if ,  as  is  desirable,  the  permanganate  end  point  is  obtained  while  the 
solution  is  hot,  some  time  must  elapse  during  cooling  and  it  is 
possible  that  a  loss  of  oxidizing  (or  iodine  liberating)  power  would 
occur,  which  loss  would  render  the  correction  as  subsequently 
determined  valueless.  This  point  was  tested  by  determining-  the 
residual  oxidizing  power  of  solutions  to  which  had  been  added 
known  amotmts  of  permanganate  at  various  temperatures  (30-90®), 
with  varying  acidities  (2-10  per  cent  by  volume  HjSO*)  and  with 
the  addition  of  various  amotmts  of  manganous  sulphate  (up  to  i  g 
MnS04.4H,0).  These  experiments  showed  that  no  appreciable 
loss  occurred  within  a  period  of  one-half  hour,  if  only  a  small 

*  J.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc..  S2,  p.  1304;  19x0. 
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amount  of  permanganate  (0.02-0.20  cc  of  N/io  solution)  is  added 
to  any  such  solution.  Moreover  this  condition  was  foimd  to  exist 
even  when  the  pemianganate  was  wholly  decolorized  by  reaction 
with  the  manganous  salt.  The  full  oxidizing  power  was  then 
retained  in  the  solution,  probably  in  the  tri-  or  tetra-valent 
manganese  salts  (Mn*"  or  Mn"'*)-  'I'he  lapse  of  5  to  10  min- 
utes necessary  for  cooling  the  solution  to  room  temperature,  is 
thus  shown  to  be  without  influence;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
cedure described  determines  not  only  the  permanganate  remaining 
in  the  solution  as  such,  but  also  that  which  was  not  completely 
reduced  to  the  manganous  condition. 

The  procedure  described  by  Bray  has  been  accepted  on  the 
above  basis  as  giving  a  determination  of  the  real  excess  of  per- 
manganate which  was  added  to  produce  the  end  point.  However, 
the  question  as  to  the  diflference  between  this  end-pomt  correction 
and  that  determined  by  the  depth  of  the  pink  color  at  the  end 
point,  must  be  considered  on  a  different  basis. 

For  each  of  the  titrations  made  in  this  investigation,  two  values 
were  obtained,  the  one  using  the  color  method,  the  other  the 
iodine  method  for  correction  of  the  total  permanganate  added. 
In  several  of  the  following  tables  both  of  these  values  are  reported. 
By  inspection  of  these  data  (Tables  II,  III,  and  V)  it  will  be 
apparent  that,  in  general,  the  color  correction  and  the  iodine 
correction  differ  by  no  more  than  0.02  cc,  except  when  the  end 
point  was  reached  with  the  solution  at  temperatures  below  35°, 
or  when  the  permanganate  solution  was  added  rapidly  just  at  the 
end  point.  This  was  true  in  all  but  6  of  over  200  tests;  and  even 
in  these  the  difference  between  the  two  corrections  was  not  more 
than  0.04  cc.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  if  the  end  point  is 
approached  slowly  in  a  solution  above  60®,  the  depth  of  color  will 
be  proportional  to  the  total  excess  of  permanganate  added,  i.  e., 
no  permanganate  will  be  decolorized  without  at  the  same  time 
being  completely  reduced  to  the  manganous  condition.  How- 
ever, at  lower  temperatures,  in  the  presence  of  much  sulphuric 
acid  (more  than  5  per  cent  by  volume),  and  particularly  with 
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rapid  addition  of  permanganate  or  with  insufficient  stirring  just 
preceeding  the  end  point,  the  amount  of  permanganate  decolor- 
ized but  not  wholly  reduced  to  the  manganous  condition,  easily 
may  be  as  much  as  o.i  cc. 

(b)  RATB  OF  ADDmON  OF  THB  PERMAlfGAlf ATE 

The  rate  of  the  addition  of  the  permanganate  solution  in  the 
titration  of  iron  in  solutions  containing  chlorides  has  been  shown 
to  have  considerable  eflFect  upon  the  result  obtained.^  The  influ- 
ence of  this  factor  upon  the  oxalate-permanganate  reaction  was, 
therefore,  studied. 

The  influence  of  varying  the  amotmt  of  permanganate  added 
before  the  quick  color  change  of  rapid  reduction  began  was  first 
tested.  This  factor  has  an  influence  only  at  low  temperatures 
(below  40-50®),  as  at  any  higher  temperature  the  reduction  pro- 
ceeds rapidly  from  the  very  start.  Tests  made  at  30°  in  5  per 
cent  sulphuric-acid  solution  gave  results  as  follows : 

Amount  of   KMXLO4   added    before 

rapid  decolorization  was  evident. .  3  cc  10  cc  35  cc  40  cc 

Results    obtained     (strength    of 

KMn04) o.  005936        o.  005936        o.  005932        o.  005939 

37  35  33 

34  37 

These  results  show  that  the  addition  of  large  amotmts  of  per- 
manganate before  rapid  oxidation  of  the  oxalate  begins  tends  to 
give  lower  values  for  the  permanganate  solution,  i.  e.,  to  cause  a 
larger  consumption  of  permanganate.  The  influence  of  this  factor 
is  small,  but  4t  is  of  some  significance,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the 
later  discussion. 

'  A.  Skrabal:  Zs.  anal.  Chcm..  4S,  p.  359;  1903.    A.  N.  Friend:  J.  Chem.  Soc.  (London).  M.  p.  zaaS; 
ZP09.    Jones  and  Jeffrey,  Analyst,  S4,  p.  306;  1909. 
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TABLE  I 
Effect  of  Rate  of  Addition  of  Permanganate  During  Main  Part  of  Titration 


Kzp6rlflciMit  If •• 

Addlty,  TRlimw 
per  cent  HaS04 

TmipMilufd 

TImelnrtitnitioii 
(minutes) 

Resuttf  cenected  Inn 
valne 

118 

5 

0.005945 

120 

5 

45 

119 

5 

80* 

■  27 

46 

125 

•120 

56 

129 

•120 

56 

121 

7 

0.005942 

123 
122 

5 

SO* 

6 
•37 

42 

44 

124 

•120 

44 

230 

0.5 

0.005592 

231 

0.5 

92 

206 

5 

92 

223 

2 

30- 

4 

93 

207 

5 

91 

225 

•60 

94 

226 

•60 

95 

232 

0.5 

0.005509 

233 

0.5 

88 

200 

2 

90* 

5 

98 

209 

5 

5600 

227 

•30 

00 

229 

•30 

5598 

•  Dropwise  with  stirring. 

•  Intemittent,  without  coatinuoua  stirring. 

After  the  initial  reduction  of  3-10  cc  of  permanganate  the  rate 
of  addition  of  the  main  portion  of  the  permanganate  was  varied, 
giving  the  results  listed  in  Table  I.  These  experiments  indicate 
that  except  on  long  standing  at  a  high  temperature  (after  starting 
the  reaction),  or  with  a  very  rapid  addition  of  permanganate  to 
a  weakly  acid  solution  at  a  high  temperature,  the  rate  of  the  addi- 
tion of  the  permanganate  during  the  main  part  of  the  titration 
has  no  influence.  The  high  values  obtained  in  experiments  125 
and  129  are  probably  due  to  oxidation  of  the  oxalic  acid  by  the 
air,  and  the  low  values  of  experiments  232  and  233  show  a  loss  of 
oxygen,  because  of  the  excessive  rate  of  the  permanganate  addi- 
tion. 
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The  effect  of  the  rate  of  the  addition  of  the  permanganate  just 
at  the  end  point,  has  ahready  been  suggested  (p.  620) ,  but  the 
following  data  will  make  this  point  clearer.  In  each  pair  of  tests 
the  only  variable  was  the  rate  of  the  addition  of  the  permanganate 
solution  just  before  the  end  point.  Only  the  two  experiments  in 
each  group  may  be  compared.     (See  Table  II.) 

In  the  first  part  of  Table  II  some  rather  extreme  cases  (experi- 
ments done  at  30°)  have  been  chosen  to  show  how  large  the  error 
of  the  apparent  end  point  may  be,  without  any  influence  upon  the 
corrected  value.  In  cases  where  much  smaller  corrections  were 
necessary  (temperature  60®  and  above)  the  agreement  of  tmcor- 
rected  values  was  better,  regardless  of  the  speed  at  which  the  end 
point  was  approached.  The  latter  part  of  Table  II  shows  this 
agreement  of  the  uncorrected  values  at  the  higher  temperattu-e. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  desirable  to  approach  the  end  point  so 
rapidly  as  to  make  a  correction  larger  than  o.i  cc  necessary. 

TABLE  II 
Effect  of  Rate  of  Addition  of  Permanganate  at  the  End  Point 

[[ii  the  fint  of  each  pair  of  experiments  the  end  point  was  approodied  slowly,  in  the  second  mpodly) 


Add^r. 
vshmM 
percent 
HsSO« 

Color  bluk 

lodfaiobluik 

Valoo  of  peraumguiato 

Tempoiatim 

Unoorrodod 

Color 
ooizocted 

lodino 
oorrocted 

30' 

2 

j       0.01 

0.03 

0.005584 

0.005586 

0.005589 

1         .2S 

.34 

37 

71 

87 

30- 

5 

J         .03 

.09 

.005929 

.005933 

.005942 

I         .15 

.39 

5894 

12 

42 

»• 

5 

J         .OS 

.065 

.005030 

.005034 

.00S(B7 

I         .08 

.19 

17 

26 

38 

30' 

S 

1  z 

.08 
.51 

.005923 
5871 

.005929 

.005935 
37 

»• 

10 

I         .06 

.11 
.14 

.005636 
33 

.005642 
43 

.005646 
50 

«• 

2 

j         .05 
1         .03 

.05 
.05 

.005642 
45 

.005649 
49 

.005649 
51 

«• 

5 

J         .05 
I         .05 

.07 
.06 

.005638 
40 

.005646 
44 

.005649 
46 

«3* 

• 

2 

1         .06 
I         .06 

.07 
.06 

.005642 
45 

.005650 
52 

.005651 
52 

»• 

2 

(         .05 
1           2 

.04 
.15 

.005647 
33 

.005652 

61 

.005651 
54 

73764'*--x3" 
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(c)  VOLUMB  OT  THE  SOLimOIl 

The  volume  of  the  solution  in  which  the  titration  is  made  might 
affect  the  rate  of  the  reaction  and,  therefore,  possibly  the  result 
of  the  titration.  Tests  were  made  of  this  pomt  by  var3ring  the 
initial  volume  in  a  series  of  titrations  made  at  90^  in  solutions 
containing  5  per  cent  by  volume  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  results 
were  as  follows : 

Initial  volume 50  cc            250  cc  500  cc  700  cc  1000  cc 

Values  obtained o.  005139        o.  005x39  a  005x36  o.  005133  o.  005127 

36                  39  34  3a  29 

37 

By  increasing  the  initial  volume  beyond  250  cc,  the  resulting 
value  for  the  permanganate  solution  is  markedly  decreased.  That 
this  is  due  to  the  change  in  the  initial  concentration  of  the  oxalate 
is  indicated  by  the  results  obtained  in  two  titrations  in  which  the 
initial  volume  was  1000  cc  but  the  amount  of  oxalate  used  was 
increased  threefold,  thus  making  its  initial  concentration  about 
that  ordinarily  resulting  in  an  initial  voltune  of  350  cc.  The 
results  thus  obtained  were  0.005136  and  0.005136. 

At  30®  the  initial  rate  of  the  permanganate  reduction  is  so  much 
less  than  at  90®,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  note  the  effect  of  initial 
volume  free  from  this  influence.  A  few  results  were  obtained 
as  follows : 

Initial  volume 50  cc  350  cc  1000  cc 

Values  obtained a  005943        o.  005942        o.  005945 

45  42 

In  these  experiments  no  decided  effect  of  volume  is  to  be  found. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  change  in 
volume  had  no  effect  upon  the  concentration  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
present. 

(d)  ACronr  and  TBMPERATtTRB 

The  effects  of  acidity  and  of  temperature  were  investigated  by 
two  series  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  Tables 
III  and  IV.  These  data  show  that  either  higher  temperature  or 
less  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid  tends  to  give  higher  values 
for  the  permanganate,  i.  e.,  to  reduce  the  amotmt  of  permanganate 
required.    These  effects  are  not  large  and,  indeed,  the  results 
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obtained  in  some  cases  show  duplicates  as  discordant  as  experi- 
ments carried  out  under  somewhat  diflFerent  conditions ;  neverthe- 
less, the  tendency  in  the  two  directions  is  rather  convincing  that 
these  factors  have  a  real  influence  upon  the  results  obtained.  The 
importance  of  even  such  slight  variations  is  considerable,  as  will 
be  apparent  from  the  discussion  later. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  data  of  Table  IV  that  the  first  series 
exhibits  a  larger  apparent  influence  of  temperature  than  the 
second  series  reported.  This  is  due  to  the  greater  care  exercised 
in  the  latter  series  to  stir  the  solution  very  vigorously  and  to  add 
the  permanganate  more  slowly,  particularly  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  titration.  However,  the  first  series  shows  better  the 
variation  which  may  be  expected  if  only  ordinary  titration  pre- 
cautions are  observed. 

TABLE  III 
Effect  of  Acidity  and  Temperature 


volume  per 
oeiitH^S04 

Coler  blank 

Iodine  blank 

Value  of  permanganate 

Temperatnre 

Uncorrected 

Color 
corrected 

Iodine^ 
corrected 

2 

0.04 

0.06 

0.005129 

0.005135 

0.005137 

2 

.04 

.05 

33 

38 

39 

30* 

5 

5 

.04 
.03 

.05 
.035 

27 
27 

32 

31 

34 

31 

10 

.05 

.10 

18 

25 

32 

10 

.02 

.09 

21 

24 

33 

1 

2 

.02 

.03 

.005134 

.005136 

.005138 

2 

.03 

.04 

34 

38 

40 

5 

.03 

.04 

30 

34 

35 

45- 

5 

.03 

.025 

30 

37 

36 

10 

.01 

.03 

35 

36 

39 

10 

.03 

.03 

31 

35 

35 

10 

.02 

.035 

37 

40 

42 

2 

.02 

.02 

.005129 

.005132 

.005132 

2 

.03 

.03 

'36 

40 

40 

2 

.035 

.035 

33 

37 

37 

2 

.04 

.05 

35 

41 

42 

iO* 

5 

.04 

.06 

26 

32 

46 

5 

.05 

.05 

32 

39 

39 

10 

.05 

.05 

33 

40 

40 

10 

.03 

.05 

33 

37 

40 

10 

.02 

.04 

34 

38 

40 
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TABLE  m— Continued 

Effect  of  Acidity  and  Tempetature — Continued 


iVol.9 


mlumeper 
ceatHiSOi 

C«lorbluik 

T^in^  blink 

TMnpecatan 

i7iionrT6Ct6d 

Cslor                Iodine 
comctod      1      corractod 

0.03 

0.02 

0.005141 

0.005144               0.005143 

.03 

.03 

37 

41                          41 

75* 

.04 

.025 

37 

42                          40 

.03 

.03 

39 

43       1                  43 

.05 

.06 

29 

36                          37 

, 

.06 

.04 

34 

43 

40 

.OS 

.045 

.005138 

.005145 

.005144 

.02 

.03 

36 

39                         40 

.04 

.05 

36 

42 

43 

W 

.03 

.05 

38 

42 

44 

.04 

.04 

39 

44 

44 

.03 

.03 

34 

38 

38 

•^ 

.03 

.03 

36 

40 

40 

1 

1 

.04 

.03 

.005142 

.005146 

.005144 

.02 

.03 

40 

43 

43 

86* 

.03 

.035 

38 

• 

42 

43 

.02 

.02 

37 

40 

48 

.02 

.02 

38 

41 

41 

*u 

.03 

.045 

35 

39 

41 

.02 

.03 

.005143 

.005146 

.00S148 

.02 

.03 

46 

48 

49 

.033 

.04 

39 

43 

44 

92* 

.05 

.OS 

32 

39 

39 

.05 

.06 

30 

37 

39 

1 
1 

.06 

.06 

31 

39 

39 

.05 

.05 

32 

38 

38 

t 

.06 

.06 

30 

38 

38 
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TABLE  IV 
Effect  of  Acidity  and  Temperature 

(a)  SERIES  1,  REARRANGEMENT  OF  DATA  OF  TABLE  III 
[Each  value  reported  is  the  ayerafe  of  at  least  two  dctenninations] 


Taiiipnratttf6 

Acidity,  volume  per  cent  HiSO^ 

2  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

10  per  cent 

30* 

0.005138 

0.005133 

0.005132 

45' 

39 

35 

38 

60« 

38 

42 

40 

7S» 

42 

42 

38 

»• 

42 

44 

39 

86* 

44 

42 

41 

92* 

48 

40 

38 

(b)   SERIES  2 


30* 
60* 
80* 


0.005646 
50 


0.005646 
48 
50 


0.005649 
48 


85- 

51 

50 

44 

92- 

m   • 

50 

•  ■ 

95« 

53 

52 

46 

In  addition  to  the  data  of  Tables  III  and  IV,  those  in  other 
tables  will  show  the  same  influence  of  temperature  and  acidity  as 
are  here  indicated.  Taking  these  data  all  together,  it  is  certain 
that,  though  small,  these  influences  are  appreciable. 

The  time  in  the  titration  at  which  the  tempertaure  has  an 
influence  upon  the  result  is  evident  from  the  tests  of  Table  V. 
These  data  show  that,  except  in  its  influence  upon  the  size  of  the 
end-point  correction,  the  temperature  of  the  solution  after  the  first 
few  cc  of  the  permanganate  have  been  decolorized  is  without 
appreciable  effect.  The  significance  will  be  apparent  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  results  of  the  tests  given  in  Table 

vin. 
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TABLE  V 
Time  at  which  Temperature  has  Effect 

[All  titrations  started  in  350  cc  of  s  per  cent  by  volume  sulphuric  add) 


Tempeiatun:  (a)  Initial,  (b)  dttrtau; 
main  part  of  tttimtlon,  (c)  at  end 
point 


90* 
«)• 
90* 

30* 


»• 


»• 


(6) 
90* 

30" 


30» 


90» 


(c) 
90» 

30* 

30* 

30* 


90- 


90* 


Color 
blank 


1 


Iodine 
blank 


Value  of  permanganate 


0.05 

0.06 

.06 

.06 

.03 

.07 

.03 

.065 

.03 

.09 

.04 

.12 

.03 

.05 

.05 

.08 

.04 

.085 

.05 

.06 

.07 

.09 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.05 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

Uncorrected 

Color 

corrected 

0.005130 

0.005137 

31 

39 

29 

33 

30 

34 

25 

79 

19 

24 

.005126 

.005130 

24 

32 

22 

27 

25 

31 

25 

34 

25 

30 

29 

34 

29 

34 

31 

35 

Iodine 
correctod 


0.005139 
39 
38 
39 
37 
35 
.005133 
36 
32 
33 
36 
30 
34 
34 
35 


(e)  Am  ACCESS— OXIDIZING  BFVBCT 

It  has  -been  suggested  *•  tliat  during  the  course  of  the  reaction 
atmospheric  oxygen,  through  the  carrying  action  of  the  manga- 
nous  salt,  might  cause  the  oxidation  of  appreciable  amounts  of 
oxalic  acid.  To  test  this  point,  a  preliminary  series  of  experiments 
was  made  as  to  the  results  obtained  on  the  removal  of  the  larger 
part  of  the  air  from  the  titration  vessel.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
solution  to  be  titrated  was  made  up  in  a  flask  with  recently  boiled 
water  and  a  small  amount  of  sodium  carbonate  was  added  just 
before  starting  the  titration.  The  carbon  dioxide  evolved  carried 
out  the  bulk  of  the  air,  and  the  flask  was  kept  stoppered  and  the 
permanganate  nm  in  through  a  small  funnel,  which  passed  through 
the  stopper.  From  the  results  it  appeared  that  no  oxidizing 
action  of  the  air  was  to  be  feared,  but  to  further  test  this  point 
the  following  method  was  employed : 


^*  Who  first  sucKCSted  this  is  not  known;  SdirOder  lias  tested  this  point  recently  (Zs.  dffentlicfae  Chem.» 
li,  p.  270;  19x0).    See  p.  634  for  discussion  of  his  data. 
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The  solution  to  be  titrated  was  placed  in  a  glass-stoppered  flask 
of  special  form  (see  Fig.  i),  and  a  strong  current  of  air  or  carbon 
dioxide,  as  desired,  was  bubbled  through  the  liquid  before  com- 
mencing the  titration  and  during  its  progress.  When  carbon 
dioxide  was  used,  the  solution  was  heated  to  boiling  and  then 
cooled  to  the  desired  temperature  in  a  stream  of  the  gas,  thus 
insuring  the  absence  of  all  but  the  last  traces  of  air. 


Fig.  1 

The  two  series  of  tests  made  in  this  manner  are  summarized  in 
Tables  VI  and  VII. 

TABLE  VI 

Effect  of  Access  of  Air  on  Titration 

[AU  titntions  started  in  aso  cc  of  5  per  cent  by  vofaime  sidphnric  add] 


Tttnttan  in  flask  with  air 

Tltratloa  in  flask  wifli  car- 
bon   dioxide  u    bubbled 
tttrooflfh  Bolntion 

^«»--^» 1^           tt  »m,^mm 

Tempentore 

TBiation    in    peaaef 
open  to  air,  as  in  ofdl- 
naxypiocedore 

30* 

W 
•    90* 

0.005041 
40 
42 
42 
42 
41 

0.005037 
38 
40 
43 

47 
51 

0.005040 
39 
41 
40 
41 
44 

u  The  carbon  dioxide  used  in  the  experiments  of  Table  VI  was  found  to  contain  j  per  cent  of  methanff. 
p.  6x6. 
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TABLE  Vn 
Effect  of  Access  of  Air  on  Titration 

[All  titrations  started  in  350  cc  of  a  per  cent  by  volume  stalphuric  add] 


Titration  In  flask  with  air 
Imbbled  fluooch  aolutlen 

Tttntlon     In     beaker 
open  to  air,  as  in  ordi- 
nary procedure 

Temperature 

ben     dlotlde      bubbled 
through  solution 

30* 
60* 
90' 

1                  0.005591 
91 
94 
94 
94 
95 

0.005592 
93 
99 
99 
5600 
01 

0.005591 
92 
97 
97 
98 
56t2 

The  data  of  Tables  VI  and  VII  show  that  no  large  error  comes 
from  atmospheric  oxidation  of  the  oxalate  during  titration.  The 
largest  diflFerence  between  results  obtained  using  air  and  using 
carbon  dioxide  are  only  i  part  in  500  (0.2  per  cent),  and  the 
diflferences  were  usually  less  than  one-half  this  amount.  More- 
over, if  carried  out  in  a  beaker,  as  ordinarily  done,  the  values 
obtained  are  not  appreciably  different  from  those  where  air  is 
wholly  excluded  (cf .  last  two  columns  of  Table  VII) ;  and  even 
when  air  is  bubbled  through  the  solution  during  a  titration  at  90° 
the  oxidation  is  scarcely  appreciable.  No  such  chance  for  atmos- 
pheric action  is  met  with  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  titra- 
tion, since  when  following  the  usual  procedure  the  carbon  dioxide 
formed  during  the  reaction  prevents  much  oxygen  from  the  air 
remaining  in  the  solution  during  the  reaction. 

One  other  point  tested  was  the  eflFect  of  time  elapsing  before  the 
beginning  of  the  titration.  Pour  samples  were  made  up  to  250  cc 
with  5  per  cent  by  volume  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  to  90®.  Two 
were  titrated  at  once,  the  other  two  after  standing  an  hour  at  90^, 
The  four  results  agreed  within  i  in  5500,  showing  that  even  tmder 
these  rather  severe  conditions  oxalic  acid  is  sufficiently  stable  and 
nonvolatile  to  prevent  loss  during  a  titration  from  oxidation  (in 
the  absence  of  manganous  salts,  at  least)  from  decomposition  by 
the  sulphuric  acid,  or  from  volatilization  with  the  steam. 
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As  a  further  proof  that  atmospheric  oxidation  is  not  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  oxalate  titration,  the  eflFect  of  the  rate  of  titra- 
tion.may  be  cited.  In  the  data  of  Table  I  the  titrations  covering 
a  period  up  to  one  hour  show  almost  no  tendency  to  give  higher 
values.  This  is  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  if  oxidation 
were  taking  place,  as  the  oxidation  occurring  would  naturally  be, 
at  least  roughly,  proportional  to  the  time  elapsed,  and  such  is  not 
the  case.  Experiments  125  and  129  are  the  only  exceptions  met 
with.     (See  Table  I.) 

(f)  PRESBNCB  OF  ADDED  MANOANOUS  SULPHATE 

Since  the  presence  of  added  manganous  sulphate  would  prob- 
ably influence  the  initial  rate  of  the  reaction,  its  effect  upon  the 
result  of  the  titration  was  tested.  A  series  of  tests  (all  but  the 
last  two  at  30°)  was  carried  out  with  the  addition  of  manganous' 
sulphate  at  different  points  in  the  course  of  the  reaction.  One  cc 
of  the  solution  of  manganous  sulphate  added  was  equivalent  to 
the  manganous  salt  formed  by  the  reduction  of  10  cc  of  the  per- 
manganate solution.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are  given 
in  Table  VIII. 

It  appears  from  these  data  that  unless  the  MnSO^  be  added  before 
the  beginning  of  the  titration  it  has  little  effect  upon  the  result 
obtained.  However,  if  even  a  small  amount  is  added  before  start- 
ing the  reaction  at  30°,  the  value  obtained  is  the  same  as  is  ordinarily 
obtained  at  90°  without  the  addition  of  manganous  salt.  Addition 
before  titration  at  90°  has  no  influence. 
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TABLE  Vm 
Effect  of  Added  Manganous  Sulphate 

[All  but  last  two  tests  at  30*,  last  two  at  90*;  all  started  in  350  oc  of  5  per  cent  by  volume  sulphuric  acid] 


Amount  MnSO^  w- 
lution  added 


None. 


ice. 


20  cc. 


Ice.. 
20  cc. 


ice.. 
20  cc.. 
None. 


Time  of  addition 


Belofe  itut  of  tltf  itlmi . 


AHer  decoleriiatloa  ef  10  cc  d  KBCnO^ 


Juat  before  end  point. 


Valve  of  KMn04 
found 


0.00SS76 

77 

77 

79 
.005582 

81 
.005583 

83 
.005578 

77 
.005578 

80 
.005579 

81 
.005578 

78 
.005582 

83 


m.  DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
1.  RBVIBW  OF  POSSIBLE  ERRORS 

As  the  standardization  procedure  consists  in  solution  of  a 
weighed  sample  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  direct  titration  with 
permanganate,  any  error  occurring  must  be  due  either  to  error  in 
weighing  of  oxalate  or  measuring  of  the  permanganate  or  to  a 
variation  of  the  reactioxi  itself  from  the  form  usually  given,  viz: 

5HA04+aKMn04+3HaS04=KaS04+2MnS04+ioCO,+8H30 

Since,  as  already  indicated  (p.  617),  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  error 
in  either  the  weighing  of  the  oxalate  or  the  measuring  of  the  per- 
manganate greater  than  i  part  in  2000,  only  the  irregularities  of 
the  reaction  need  be  considered  at  length. 

The  variations  of  the  reaction  from  its  normal  course  may  tend 
to  cause  the  use  of  an  excess  of  either  permanganate  or  oxalate. 
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or  both  sorts  of  influences  may  operate  at  the  same  time,  in  equal 
or  tmequal  degree.  There  are  nine  possibilities  of  such  irregularity ;  • 
the  first  five  of  these  would  cause  too  small  a  consumption  of  per- 
manganate, the  next  two  an  excessive  use  of  it,  and  the  last  two 
might  cause  either  of  these  effects.  These  possible  sotu-ces  of  error 
are :  (a)  Loss  of  oxalic  acid  by  volatilization  from  the  solution ;  (6) 
decomposition  of  oxalic  acid  by  water ;  (c)  decomposition  of  oxalic 
acid  by  sulphuric  acid;  (d)  oxidation  of  oxalic  acid  by  contact  of 
the  solution  with  the  air;  (e)  presence  of  oxaUc  acid  imoxidized 
at  the  end  point ;  ( / )  liberation  of  oxygen  during  the  reaction ; 
(g)  presence  at  the  end  point  of  imreduced  permanganate  or  other 
compotmds  of  manganese  higher  than  manganous ;  (h)  presence  of 
impurities  in  the  oxalate,  either  of  greater  or  less  reducing  power 
power  than  the  oxalate ;  (i)  formation  of  other  products  of  oxida- 
tion than  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 

(a)  LOSS  OF  OXAUC  ACm  BT  VOLATILIZATION 

The  fact  that  oxalic  acid  is  readily  volatile  alone  suggests  the 
danger  of  loss  from  its  solution  by  vaporization  with  steam. 
However,  from  the  dilute  solutions  employed  for  titration  pur- 
poses, no  such  losses  occur,  as  has  already  been  shown.  The 
results  obtained  after  an  hotu"'s  standing  at  90°  in  5  per  cent  sul- 
phiu'ic  acid  solution  showed  (p.  630)  that  no  loss  of  oxalic  acid  had 
occurred.  Similarly  when  titration  extended  over  a  period  of  one 
hour  (Table  I,  p.  622)  or  when  carbon  dioxide  or  air  was  bubbled 
through  the  solution  (Tables  VI  and  VII,  pp.  629-630)  no  such 
higher  values  of  the  permanganate  were  obtained  as  would  have 
resulted  had  volatilization  of  the  oxalic  acid  occurred.  From  these 
results  it  is  apparent  that  no  appreciable  vaporization  of  oxalic 
acid  will  take  place  during  the  course  of  an  ordinary  titratioi^ 
which  lasts,  at  the  most,  only  5  to  10  minutes.  '^ 

(b),(c)  DBCOMPOSrriON  OF  OXAUC  ACm  BT  WATER  OR  BY  SULPHURIC  ACm 

The  same  data  which  have  shown  that  no  volatilization  occurs 
also  prove  that  the  water  and  sulphuric  acid  had  not  caused  a 
decomposition  of  the  oxaUc   acid.     These  possible  errors  can, 
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therefore,  be  considered  improbable  under  any  ordinary  conditions 
of  titration. 

The  experiments  reported  by  Carles  "  from  which  he  was  led 
to  state  that  at  ioo°  oxalic  acid  in  sulution  is  slowly  decomposed 
with  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  formic  acid  are  not 
confirmed  by  our  experiments.  If  such  decomposition  does  take 
place,  it  is  so  slow  as  to  have  no  appreciable  influence  upon  the 
results  of  a  titration  made  at  90°  or  below. 

(d)  OZmXTION  OF  THE  OXALIC  ACm  BT  THE  AIR 

Schroeder"  has  shown  that  in  the  presence  of  manganous  sul- 
phate oxalic  acid  solutions  are  oxidized  by  the  air  at  an  appreciable 
speed.  This  author  presents  a  large  amount  of  experimental  data, 
from  which  he  draws  very  decided  conclusions.  Those  which  are 
of  importance  in  the  present  discussion  are  as  follows  (niunbered 
as  in  original) : 

(3)  In  the  oxidation  of  oxalic  acid  by  potassium  permanganate,  an  error  (too  little 
KMn04  used)  enters  through  the  presence  of  atmospheric  oxygen »  which  error  is 
greater  in  the  presence  of  manganous  sulphate  or  more  especially  titanium  dioxide. 

(5)  By  rapid  titration  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  this  error  of  No.  3  disappears,  the 
oxygen  acting  on  the  oxalic  acid  to  give  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  requires  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  permanganate. 

(6)  In  the  presence  of  much  manganous  sulphate,  with  oxalic  aci4  of  high  con- 
centration, especially  in  the  presence  of  titanium  dioxide,  this  hydrogen  peroxide 
of  No.  5  disappears,  very  rapidly  if  hot,  and  the  error  of  No.  3  is  then  evident,  as  the 
compensating  action  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide  is  not  possible. 

(7)  Rapid  titration  at  50°  with  30  cc  of  i  :  i  sitlphuric  acid  in  200  cc  of  water  gives 
results  which  agree  with  the  iodine  method  of  standardization. 

Schroeder  therefore  recommends  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
permanganate  be  rapidly  run  into  a  strongly  acidified  ^lution  of 
the  oxalate  and  then  the  titration  finished  more  slowly.  Addition 
of  manganous  sulphate  is  not  recommended. 

The  experimental  data  presented  by  Schroeder  which  are  of 
importance  to  this  discussion  are  those  in  his  tables  numbered 
3>  4»  5i  6,  10,  and  11.  These  data,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
seem  to  warrant  the  following  conclusions  (not  expressed  by 
Schroeder,  but  drawn  from  his  data) : 

IS  BuU.  Soc.  Chim.,  14,  pp.  X4a-Z44;  1870.  ^*  Zs.  fiffcntliche  Chem..  !•,  p.  370;  Z910. 
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(a)  High  temperature  tends  to  cause  a  smaller  permanganate 
consumption.     (Tables  3,  4,  5,  and  6.) 

(6)  High  acidity  tends  to  cause  a  high  permanganate  consump- 
tion.    (Tables  3,  4,  5,  10,  and  11.) 

(c)  Slow  titration  (10  minutes)  requires  less  permanganate  than 
fast  (i  to  i>^  minutes)  titration. 

(d)  Presence  of  added  manganous  sulphate  (i  to  5  g)  tends  to 
cause  less  permanganate  to  be  used,  even  with  rapid  titration. 
(Tables  5  and  6.) 

{e)  Titration  in  an  air  current  required  slightly  more  perman- 
ganate than  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  when  made  either 
rapidly  or  slowly  or  in  the  presence  of  large  or  small  amoimts  of 
acid. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  his  experiments  the  stirring  was  very 
inefiFective,  since  Schroeder  often  refers  to  his  titration  as  "fre- 
quently whirled"  (umgeschwenkt)  and  "whirled  from  time  to 
time";  and  no  end-point  corrections  were  made  even  when  the 
titration  was  conducted  rapidly,  at  low  temperature,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  large  amounts  of  acid  and  manganous  salt. 

These  conclusions  as  to  the  influence  of  conditions  are  confirmed, 
in  general,  by  the  data  obtained  in  our  own  work,  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  conclusions  expressed  by  Schroeder  (p.  634)  neces- 
sarily follow  from  the  data  which  he  presents.  In  fact,  from  his 
own  experimental  results,  we  would*  infer,  as  stated  by  us  in  our 
conclusion  (e)  (second  preceding  paragraph),  that  the  error  due 
to  atmospheric  oxidation  claimed  by  him  (see  (3)  p.  634)  does  not 
exist.  Although  it  is  admitted  that  on  long  standing  at  high 
temperature  oxalic  acid  in  solution  in  the  presence  of  much  man- 
ganous sulphate  is  oxidized  by  the  air,  such  combination  of  con- 
ditions is  not  met  in  the  standardization  of  permanganate,  and 
such  oxidation  does  not  take  place  to  any  such  extent  as  claimed 
by  Schroeder  under  the  conditions  which  are  properly  employed. 
On  the  above  basis  we  believe  that  Schroeder's  conclusion  (3)  is 
not  warranted,  even  by  his  own  data. 

If,  as  seems  necessary,  the  explanation  that  loss  of  oxygen  and 
not  atmospheric  oxidation  is  responsible  for  the  variation  of  the 
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permanganate  values  obtained  under  different  conditions  of 
titration,  then  the  conclusions  (5)  and  (6)  expressed  by  Schroeder 
are  not  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  experimental  data. 

The  fact  that  the  use  of  the  conditions  chosen  by  Schroeder  gave 
values  which  agreed  well  with  those  obtained  by  the  iodine  method 
of  permanganate  standardization  (see  (7)  p.  634)  would  not  prove 
that  these  conditions  are  correct,  since  no  evidence  is  presented  to 
show  that  the  iodine  standardization  was  carried  out  under  con- 
ditions giving  correct  values.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  iodine 
standardization  is  even  more  largely  affected  by  conditions  than 
is  the  oxalate  method,  and  none  of  these  influences  have  been 
systematically  studied. 

As  has  already  been  stated  (p.  630),  the  experimental  data 
obtained  by  the  author  do  not  indicate  that  any  appreciable 
atmospheric  oxidation  of  oxalic  acid  occurs  during  the  course  of 
a  standardization.  Moreover,  Schroeder's  data  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  when  titrations  are  made  in  a  stream  of  au-,  no  less 
(and  perhaps  even  more)  permanganate  is  required  than  if  made 
in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Therefore  it  appears  certain  that  the  oxidizing  effect  of  the  air 
during  the  permanganate-oxalate  reaction  will  not  have  an 
appreciable  influence  upon  the  result  obtained  from  such  standard- 
ization. 

(e)  INCOMPLBTE  OXmXTION  OF  THE  OXALIC  ACm 

In  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes  there  is  no  evidence  to 
indicate  any  incompleteness  in  the  oxidation  of  the  oxalic  acid. 
Since  one  of  the  products  of  the  reaction,  the  carbon  dioxide,  is 
almost  wholly  removed  from  the  sphere  of  action,  there  is  little  if 
any  tendency  to  come  to  an  equilibriiun  before  the  whole  of  the 
oxalate  is  oxidized.    The  reaction: 

Mn-  (or  MnOJ+HjCA^Mn'+HjO  +  CO, 

can  not  be  reversible,  under  the  conditions  of  titration,  and 
unless  it  be  reversible  unoxidized  oxalic  acid  would  hardly  remain 
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in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  permanganate.    Moreover,  if  no 
free  oxalic  acid  remains  the  complex  Mn(OH)3.H2C204  could  not 
be  stable,  since  it  would  be  completely  decomposed  according  to 
^'  the  reaction : 

K?  Mn(OH)3.xHA04=  MnCOH),  +xH,C,04 

k 

^  Since  the  H,C304  formed  by  this  last  reaction  is  destroyed  by  the 

KMn04  excess  as  fast  as  formed,  the  reaction  would  continue  to 
the  complete  decomposition  of  the  complex.  The  fact  that  the 
solutions  at  the  end  of  a  titration  contain  an  excess  of  perman- 
ganate and  do  not  lose  oxidizing  power,  even  after  standing  for 
half  an  hour  or  more  at  90°,  indicates  that  the  oxidation  of  the 
oxalate  must  have  been  complete  during  the  titration. 


1: 

£ 


Q 

i  (f)  LOSS  OF  OZTGEN 


In  a  recent  article  Sarkar  and  Dutta**  claim  that  imlimited 
amotmts  of  permanganate  can  be  reduced  by  small  amounts  of 
organic  material  at  high  temperatures  (85  to  90°)  and  high  acidity 
by  the  following  cycle  of  reactions : 

(a)  5HA04+2KMn04  +  3H,S04  =  ioC02  +  K2S04  +  2MnS04  +  8H20 

(6)  3MnS04  +  2KMn04  +  2H,0  =  sMnO^  +  K2SO4  +  2H,S04 

(c)  2Mn03  +  2H,S04  -  2MnS04 + 2H2O  +  0, 

id)  3MnS04  +  2KMn04  +  2H,0  =  sMnO,  +  K2SO4  +  2H2SO4 

Similarly  other  authors  have  claimed  that  oxygen  is  evolved  from 
the  interaction  of  sulphuric  and  permanganic  acids." 

In  reply  to  Sarkar  and  Dutta's  claim  Skrabal^*  has  proposed 
the  following  scheme  as  explaining  the  evolution  of  oxygen  when 

^*  Zb,  anorg.  Chem.,  67,  pp.  aas-233;  i9zo> 

^*  Hirtz  and  Meyer:  Ber.,  29,  pp.  2828-3830;  1896.    Gooch  and  Danner:  Am.  J.  Sd.,  (jj  *^.  PP-  301-310; 
1893.    Jones:  J.  Chem.  Soc.,  SS,  p.  95;  1878. 
>*Z8.  anorg.  Chem..  68,  pp.  48-51;  19x0. 
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permanganate  and  oxalic  acid  teact.     (Compare  with  this  author's 
scheme  for  the  normal  reaction  given  on  p.  615) : 

I.  Incubation  period; 

Mn^->Mn"  +  0,  (i) 

II.  Induction  period: 

(->Mn"+Mn^  (2) 

Mn^'+Mn"->Mn"^  or 

HMn°  +  0,  (3) 

III.  End  period: 

Mn^-*Mn"  +  0,  (4) 

Whether  one  wishes  to  accept  this  last  scheme  or  that  of  Sarkar 
and  Dutta,  or  even  some  entirely  different  explanation,  the  fact 
remains  that  oxygen  may  be  evolved  during  the  course  of  these 
reactions  when  they  take  place  tmder  certam  conditions.  Such 
oxygen  loss  would  be  expected  tmder  either  of  the  following  condi- 
tions, viz,  an  increased  concentration  of  acid  or  an  increased  con- 
centration of  HMn04  or  MnO^  (and  possibly  also  of  MusO,)  in  the 
solution.  The  first  of  these  conditions  is  produced  by  direct 
increase  in  amount  of  acid  added,  and  the  result  has  been  shown  to 
be  an  increased  permanganate  consumption.  (See  Tables  III  and 
IV.)  The  presence  of  HMn04,  MnO„  and  perhaps  Mn^Oti  one  or 
all,  is  caused  by  any  one  of  the  following  influences :  Low  tempera- 
tiure,  which  decreases  the  rate  of  their  reduction  to  the  manga- 
nous  condition.  Large  bulk  of  solution,  which  reduces  the  oxalate 
concentration,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  their  reduction  to  manga- 
nous  condition.  Rapid  addition  of  permanganate  (especially  at 
the  start  or  just  before  the  end  point)  or  insuflGicient  stirring,  both 
of  which  allow  the  unreduced  or  partially  reduced  manganese  to 
accumulate  throughout  or  in  parts  of  the  solution. 

Each  of  these  conditions  has  been  shown  to  cause  an  increase 
in  the  permanganate  used  for  the  titration.  On  the  other  hand, 
addition  of  manganous  sulphate,  which  increases  the  rapidity  of 
the  reduction  of  the  manganese,  causes  a  decreased  consumption 
of  permanganate.     (See  Table  VIII.) 

To  briefly  summarize  these  points:  The  loss  of  small  amounts 
of  oxygen,  which  certainly  does  occur  under  some  conditions. 
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would  account  for  the  effect  noted  in  all  of  the  experiments 
described  where  change  of  temperature,  of  acidity,  of  voliune,  of 
rate  of  addition  of  the  permanganate,  of  rate  of  stirring,  or  the 
addition  of  manganous  sulphate  has  an  appreciable  influence  upon 
the  result  of  the  standardization.  Since  with  proper  precautions 
these  variations  can  be  reduced,  indeed  almost  eliminated,  over 
considerable  ranges  of  temperature,  acidity,  and  volume  of  solution, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  loss  of  oxygen  is  almost, 
if  not  wholly,  prevented.  In  this  connection,  it  must  again  be 
emphasized  that  vigorous  stirring  throughout  the  titration,  ahd 
slow  addition  of  the  permanganate  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end,  are  essential  if  correct  results  are  to  be  had. 

(g)  nfC<»fPLBTB  RXDUCnOR  OF  THB  PSRHAHOAIIATB 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  end-point  corrections 
(pp.  620-621)  that  in  addition  to  permanganate  there  is  often 
manganic  (Mn**)  or  tetravalent  manganese  (Mn""0  salt  present 
at  the  end  jx)int.  However,  the  error  caused  by  their  presence  is 
corrected  by  the  end  point  "blank"  described  above,  and  there- 
fore need  not  be  considered  as  influencing  the  results  already 
given.  In  the  ordinary  titration,  such  error  would  be  serious  only 
if  improper  conditions  of  titration  were  chosen.  The  conditions 
recommended  below  entirely  eliminate  this  source  of  error. 

Ok)  ntpunfrucs  m  thb  oxalate 

The  question  of  purity  of  the  soidum  oxalate,  water,  and  acid, 
used  in  the  titration,  must,  of  course,  be  considered;  but  there  is 
no  need  for  appreciable  error  to  arise  due  to  this  source  if  the  sim- 
ple tests  referred  to  above  under  "reagents  used"  are  applied. 
As  especially  affecting  the  present  discussion  this  source  of  error 
has  been  eliminated  even  beyond  the  accuracy  of  the  tests  for 
purity  of  the  oxalate,  since  only  comparative  values  were  employed. 

(1)  ABNOBICAL  OSDATIOR  PRODUCTS 

Several  abnormal  products  of  the  oxidation  can  be  imagined,  for 
example,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen,  hydrogen  peroxide,  and 
oxides  of  carbon  higher  than  carbon  dioxide.     It  is  not  at  all 
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probable  that  either  hydrogen  or  carbon  monoxide  should  result 
from  such  a  reaction  as  that  under  consideration,  since  the  former 
would  be  liberated  in  a  nascent  state  very  easily  oxidized  and  the 
latter  could  be  formed  only  by  a  decomposition  of  the  oxalate 
molecule  in  a  way  never  observed  except  under  the  action  of  a 
strong  dehydrating  agent,  e.  g.,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  possibility  of  the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  or  higher 
carbon  oxides  has  been  discussed  by  Schroeder."  This  could 
lead  to  error  under  only  the  first  of  the  following  two  conditions, 
viz,  that  they  subsequently  decomposed,  setting  free  oxygen,  or 
that  they  remained  intact  at  the  end  point.  The  former  condition 
has  already  been  discussed  (p.  637) ;  the  latter  possibility,  that  they 
remain  unacted  upon  to  the  end  of  the  titration,  is  both  improb- 
able  and  immaterial,  since,  when  the  end-point  correction  is 
employed,  the  excess  of  oxygen  which  they  might  contain  would 
undoubtedly  be  corrected  for  by  the  ** blank"  as  determined  with 
potassitun  iodide. 

2.  SUMMARY  Aia>  CONCLUSIONS 

As  is  indicated  in  the  discussion  immediately  preceding,  there 
appear  to  be  only  two  sources  of  variation  from  the  normal  course 
of  the  reaction  which  are  at  all  probable,  viz,  loss  of  oxygen  from 
the  solution  or  oxidation  of  part  of  the  oxalic  acid  by  atmospheric 
action.  Although  either  of  these  theories  explains  a  large  part  of 
the  experimental  facts,  only  the  former  can  be  held  in  the  light  of 
the  experiments  of  Table  VII  and  the  other  facts  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  this  table. 

Therefore,  if  the  main  source  of  error  is  due  to  oxygen  losses,  the 
higher  values  obtained  in  the  various  series  are  more  nearly  correct. 
This  conclusion  has  been  accepted  as  a  working  basis  for  the  rec- 
ommendations regarding  choice  of  conditions  for  titration.  Indeed 
such  choice  can  not  be  far  in  error,  since  the  greatest  discrepancies 
noted  under  wide  ranges  of  conditions  is  not  over  0.2  per  cent  (not 
including  errors  due  to  long  standing,  inefficient  stirring,  and 
excessively  rapid  permanganate  addition  just  at  the  end  point). 

^'Zs.  0ffentlicfaeChem..  16.  p.  370:  1910. 
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3.  METHOD  RECOMMENDED  FOR  USE 

Although  it  can  be  seen  that  under  quite  varied  conditions  of 
standardization,  the  values  obtained  for  the  permanganate  will 
vary  less  than  i  part  in  1000,  it  seems  desirable  to  fix  more  defi- 
nitely the  conditions  of  titration,  both  in  order  to  make  the  results 
obtained  slightly  more  precise  and  also  to  insure  the  use  of  those 
conditions  under  which  the  difi&culty  of  proper  operation  is  a 
minimum.  For  this  purpose  the  following  detailed  method  of 
operation  is  recommended: 

In  a  400-CC  beaker,  dissolve  0.25-0.3  g  of  sodium  oxalate  in  200 
to  250  cc  of  hot  water  (80  to  90®)  and  add  10  cc  of  (i :  i)  sulphuric 
acid.  Titrate  at  once  with  N/^o  EIMn04  solution,  stirring  the  liquid 
vigorously  and  continuously.  The  permanganate  must  not  be  added 
more  rapidly  than  10  to  15  cc  per  minute  and  the  last  >^  to  i  cc 
must  be  added  dropwise  with  particular  care  to  allow  each  drop  to 
be  fully  decolorized  before  the  next  is  introduced.  The  excess  of 
permanganate  used  to  cause  an  end-point  color  must  be  estimated 
by  matching  the  color  in  another  beaker  containing  the  same  bulk 
of  acid  and  hot  water.  The  solution  should  not  be  below  60®  by 
the  time  the  end  point  is  reached;  more  rapid  cooling  may  be  pre- 
vented by  allowing  the  beaker  to  stand  on  a  small  asbestos-covered 
hot  plate  during  the  titration.  The  use  of  a  small  thermometer  as 
stirring  rod  is  most  convenient  in  these  titrations,  as  the  variation 
of  temperature  is  then  easily  observed. 

4.  ACCURACT  AND  PRECISION  ATTAINABLE 

The  agreement  of  duplicates  in  the  numerous  tables  given  above 
shows  the  precision  which  can  be  expected  in  the  use  of  sodium 
oxalate  when  the  conditions  or  titration  are  regulated.  It  appears 
that  agreement  of  duplicates  to  i  part  in  2000  should  be  regularly 
obtained  if  weight  burettes  are  used.  Failure  to  obtain  this  pre- 
cision should  be  at  once  taken  to  mean  that  some  condition  has  not 
been  regulated  with  sufficient  care. 

Although  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  values  obtained  imder 
different  conditions  has  not  yet  been  studied,  it  seems  probable 
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that  if  the  method  recommended  is  followed  the  error  will  not 
exceed  o.i  per  cent  and  probably  will  be  less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

It  is  hoped  to  tmdertake  a  comparison  of  this  method  with  other 
oxidimetric  standards,  particularly  iron,  silver,  and  iodine,  itp 
order  to  check  its  value.  However,  such  work  involves  one  uncer- 
tainty which  renders  the  best  results  which  could  be  obtained 
probably  no  more  conclusive  than  those  now  at  hand.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  of  end  points,  for  in  each  case  mentioned  the  uncer- 
tainty in  the  blank  correction  required  for  an  end  point  is  about  of 
the  same  order  as  that  of  the  tmcertainty  in  the  oxalate  values, 
namely,  o.  i  per  cent  (usually  equivalent  to  0.05  cc  of  N/io  KMnO J . 
We  thei^ore,  at  the  present  time,  would  assume  no  greater  abso- 
lute accuracy  for  the  values  obtainable  than  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent. 

Washington,  June  i,  191 2. 


BENZOIC  AQD  AS  AN  ACIDIMETRIC  STANDARD 


By  George  W.  Matey 


The  study  of  the  suitability  of  benzoic  add  as  a  primary  stand- 
ard in  addimetry  and  alkalimetry  was  suggested  by  experience 
gained  in  the  purification  of  benzoic  add  to  be  used  as  a  calori- 
metric  standard.  During  that  work  it  was  found  that  benzoic 
add  could  be  titrated  with  standard  alkali  to  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy^  and  that  this  titration  afforded  the  most  rapid  and 
accurate  method  of  comparing  the  ptuity  of  various  samples. 
Since  pure  benzoic  add  has  been  furnished  for  some  time  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  as  a  calorimetric  standard,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  advantageous  to  use  it  also  for  a  standard  in  acidimetry 
if  found  suitable. 

A  search  of  the  literature  showed  that  Wagner^  in  a  report  pre* 
sented  to  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry, 
in  1903,  had  mentioned  benzoic  add  among  a  number  of  other 
possibilities  for  the  purpose  named;  and  that  Phdps  and  Weed ' 
had  later  induded  it  in  a  short  study  of  the  availability  of  several 
organic  adds  and  add  anhydrides. 

The  method  used  in  studying  this  problem  was  that  of  standard- 
izing a  hydrocfaloric-add  solution  by  several  well-known  and 


I  Proceedingi  d  the  Fifth  Intemotioiial  CoogrcM  d  Applied  Chembtry,  Berttn,  2903,  VoL  I,  p.  jas* 
*  Am.  Joor.  Sd..  M.  p.  14s;  1906.  ^ 
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standard  methods,  and  comparing  the  results  so  obtained  with 
those  obtained  by  standardizing  the  same  hydrochloric  add 
against  benzoic  acid. 

The  methods  chosen  for  the  work  were  the  distillation  method 
of  Hulett  and  Bormer,  the  gravimetric  silver-chloride  method, 
comparison  with  a  sulfttric-acid  solution  standardized  gravimetri- 
cally  by  the  baritun  sulfate  method,  and  comparison  with  the 
same  sulftuic  acid  standardized  volumetrically  by  the  sodium 
oxalate  method. 

PREPARATION  OF  MATERIALS 

Two  samples  of  benzoic  acid  were  used  in  this  work.  Sample  A 
was  prepared  from  the  "Kahlbaum"  grade  by  recrystallizing 
twice  from  alcohol,  once  from  water,  and  then  fractionally  sub- 
liming in  vacuo.  Sample  B  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
from  a  50-pound  lot  fiunished  on  specification  by  the  Baker  & 
Adamson  Chemical  Co.  The  final  product  in  both  cases  was  free 
from  chloride,  and  otherwise  as  pure  as  cotdd  be  prepared. 

A  hydrochloric-acid  solution  was  prepared  by  diluting  hydro- 
chloric acid  made  by  Hulett's  method  with  freshly  boiled  dis- 
tilled water. 

Two  samples  of  sodium  oxalate  were  used.  Sample  A  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  J.  B.  Tuttle,  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  from 
Merck's  ^'Oxalsatu-es  Natrium  nach  Sorensen."  Sample  B,  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Wm.  Blum,  also  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  from 
a  sample  furnished  by  J.  T.  Baker  Chemical  Co.,  by  crystallizing 
twice  from  water  and  precipitating  once  by  alcohol.  This  had 
been  tested  by  Dr.  Blum '  and  found  to  be  identical  in  composition 
with  the  best  material  which  could  be  prepared.  The  above  sam- 
ples were  compared  with  five  others  of  special  purity  by  con- 
verting to  the  carbonate  and  titrating,  and  all  were  fotmd  to  be 
identical  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  of  the  method. 

The  sulfuric-acid  solution  was  prepared  by  diluting  C.  P.  acid 
with  distilled  water  and  boiling,  after  which  the  solution  was 
transferred  to  a  stock  bottle,  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  cool. 
Sodium  hydroxide  was  prepared  free  from  carbonate  by  adding 
a  little  barium  hydroxide,  precipitating  the  excess  barium  with 

*  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.«  84,  p.  137;  1913. 
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stilfuric  acid,  and  filtering.     Barium  hydroxide  was  likewise  pre- 
pared from  the  C.  P.  salt  by  dissolving  in  water  and  filtering. 

All  these  solutions  were  carefully  protected  from  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air  by  suitable  guard  tubes,  and  were  tested  for  the 
presence  of  carbonate  from  time  to  time  by  titrating  both  in  the 
cold  and  while  boiling,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  A 
difference  between  the  two  titrations  woidd  indicate  the  presence 
of  carbonate,  but  the  titrations  were  always  within  the  limit  of 
error  of  the  method.  Weight  burettes  were  used  for  all  titrations, 
which  were  made  in  a  300-cc  flask,  through  which  passed  a  stream 
of  air  free  from  carbon  dioxide. 

DIRBCT  STANDARDIZATIONS  OF  HTDROCm«ORIC  ACID 

The  hydrochloric  add  was  first  standardized  in  its  preparation, 
having  been  prepared  by  the  method  of  Hulett  and  Bonner,* 
which  is  based  on  the  constancy  of  composition,  at  a  definite 
atmospheric  pressure,  of  the  constant  boiling  mixture  formed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  A  liter  of  HCl  (daj»«  1.098)  was 
distilled  and  a  portion  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  distillate  collected, 
the  barometric  pressure  being  755.5  mm.  Of  this  acid  89.293  g  was 
diluted  with  4855.9  g  of  freshly  boiled  distilled  water.  From  the 
above  data  and  those  given  by  Hulett  and  Bonner,*  the  resulting 
solution  was  calculated  to  contain  0.0036396  g  HCl  per  g  solution, 
corresponding  to  a  o.  i  N  factor  of  0.9980. 

The  next  standardization  was  by  the  gravimetric  silver-chloride 
method.  About  50  cc  of  the  solution  was  diluted  with  150  cc  of 
distilled  water,  precipitated  with  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  heated 
rapidly  to  boiling  and  allowed  to  stand  over  night  in  a  dark  closet. 
The  precipitate  was  then  collected  on  a  weighed  Gooch  crucible, 
washed  free  from  silver  with  nitric  acid  (i  per  cent),  then  washed 
with  water  and  dried  at  130°  to  constant  weight.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  filtrate  and  washings  was  determined  with  the 
nephelometer,  and  the  amount  found  added  to  that  calculated 
from  the  weight  of  silver  chloride.  The  results  are  given  in 
Table  I. 

*  Hulett  and  Bonner.    J.  Am.  Chcm.  Soc.,  SI,  pp.  390-393;  1909. 
*Loc.  dt. 
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The  hydrochloric  add  was  standardized  from  the  sulfuric  acid  by 
comparing  the  two  solutions  through  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrox- 
ide. The  mean  of  six  determinatioxis  of  the  ratio  HCl  :  NaOH 
was  1.0464;  of  four  determinations  of  the  ratio  H^SOi  :NaOH 
was  0.8454.  These  determinations  were  very  concordant,  the 
maximum  difference  between  any  two  being  i  part  in  2500.  The 
ratio  HCl  :  HjSO^  is  therefore  1.2378.  For  the  gravimetric 
standardization  of  the  sulftuic  acid,  the  following  method  was 
used.  About  50  g  of  the  sulfiuic  acid  was  diluted  with  150  cc  hot 
water,  heated  to  boiling,  and  15  cc  of  a  10  per  cent  baritun  chloride 
solution  added  slowly  (1.5  minutes),  with  constant  stirring.  This 
solution  was  then  evaporated  to  dr3mess  on  the  steam  bath,  taken 
up  with  100  cc  hot  water,  filtered,  and  washed  free  from  chlorine. 
The  filtrate  and  wash  water  were  united  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
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ness,  taken  up  again,  etc.,  the  precipitate  was  collected  on  a  small 
filter  and  ulded  to  the  main  portion.  After  igniting  and  weighing 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  precipitates  were  tested  for  occluded 
barium  chloride  by  the  method  of  Hulett  and  Duschak,'  but  the 
amount  was  always  less  than  o.i  mg,  a  negligible  quantity.  The 
results  are  given  in  Table  II. 

The  standardization  by  means  of  sodium  oxalate  was  made 
with  great  care,  after  a  series  of  experiments  to  compare  various 
samples  of  the  salt.  The  samples  were  dried  at  230^  in  an  electric 
oven  for  an  hotu',  a  weighed  amotmt  was  placed  in  a  platinum 
crucible  and  the  covered  crucible  heated  with  an  alcohol  lamp, 
first  very  gently,  then  more  strongly,  but  in  no  case  was  the 
resulting  sodium  carbonate  fused.  Though  an  alcohol  flame  was 
used,  it  was  found  advisable  to  place  the  crucible  in  a  perforated 
asbestos  shield  as  recommended  by  Lunge,^  to  avoid  loss  of  mate- 
rial due  to  mechanical  carr3dng  away  by  the  gaseous  current. 
The  contents  of  the  cooled  crucible  were  carefully  washed  into  a 
300-cc  flask,  diluted  to  200  cc,  and  a  slight  excess  of  the  standard 
sulphuric  acid  (o.i  to  0.5  cc)  was  added.  The  solution  was  re- 
duced by  boiling  to  two-thirds  its  original  volume,  while  a  current 
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*  Z«.  aaorg.  ChenL.,  40,  p.  X96;  X904i  '  2m,  angew.  Chem.,  18,  pp.  Z59o*x538;  1905. 
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of  carbon  dioxide-free  air  passed  through  to  expel  carbon  dioxide, 
after  which  the  excess  acid  was  titrated  with  sodium  hydroxide, 
using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  The  end  point  chosen  in  this 
case,  as  well  as  in  all  other  titrations,  is  that  described  under  the 
standardization  with  benzoic  acid.  While  concordant  results 
were  obtained  by  strict  adherence  to  a  certain  procedtffe  in  the 
transformation  of  the  oxalate  to  the  carbonate,  it  was  found  that 
slight  variations  in  the  rate  or  manner  of  heating  might  produce 
very  discordant  results.     The  data  are  given  in  Table  III, 

STANBARDIZATION  OF  HYDROCHLORIC  ACH)  BT  BENZOIC  ACm 

The  next  step  was  the  standardization  of  the  hydrochloric-add 
solution  with  benzoic  acid.  Because  of  the  btdkiness  of  the 
sublimed  benzoic  acid,  it  was  fotmd  convenient  to  fuse  or  compress 
it  before  weighing.  Fusion  has  the  advantage  of  diminishing 
the  possibiUty  of  large  surface  effects.  A  platintun  dish  was 
filled  with  sublimed  benzoic  acid  and  the  covered  dish  placed  in 
an  oven  heated  to  abbut  140®.  When  melted,  the  liquid  was 
potu'ed  into  a  test  tube,  and  after  solidifying  the  stick  so  obtained 
was  broken  into  pieces  of  convenient  size  and  preserved  in  a 
glass-stoppered  bottle.  Samples  so  prepared  can  be  kept  indefi- 
nitely and  used  without  preliminary  drying. 

About  a  gram  of  this  material  was  weighed  and  placed  in  a 
300-cc  flask  which  had  been  swept  free  from  carbon  dioxide; 
20  cc  of  alcohol  were  added,  the  flask  was  stoppered  and  let  stand 
until  the  sample  had  dissolved.  Three  drops  of  a  i  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  phenolphthalein  were  then  added  and  the  solution  titrated 
directly  with  o.i  N  alkali,  a  current  of  air  free  from  carbon  dioxide 
bubbling  through  the  solution  imtil  the  titration  was  completed. 
The  end  point  chosen  was  that  of  a  7  per  cent  transformation  of 
the  indicator  added,  that  being  the  end  point  which  should  give 
the  best  results.*  The  effect  of  the  alcohol  on  the  end  point  was 
determined  in  a  blank  experiment  and  the  titrations  were  cor- 
rected by  this  amount.     This  blank  ranged  from  0.06-0.08  cc. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  a  solution  of  barium  hydroxide 
was  used,  this  being  the  most  convenient  alkali  to  use  when 

*  Noyes.  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  82,  p.  857;  1910W 
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exclusion  of  carbon  dioxide  is  necessary.  The  mean  of  four  con- 
cordant determinations  of  the  ratio  HCl:  BaCOH),  was  1.3790. 
The  results  are  given  in  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV 
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A 

1.0090 

60.04 

0.016805 

7 

A 

1.0250 

61.01 

0.016801 

8 

A 

1.0580 

62.96 

0.016804 

9 

A 

1.0348 

61.58 

0.016804 

10 

A 

1.0114 

60.18 

0.016806 

11 

A 

1.0048 

59.92 

0.016808 

12 

B 

1.0249 

61.00 

0.016802 

13 

B 

1.0225 

60.82 

0.016811 

14 

B 

1.0228 

60.84 

0.016810 

15 

B 

1.0224 

60.84 

0.016804 

Mean  of  15  determinations a  016805 

Corresponding  o.i  N  factor  for  Ba(0H)2 i.  3769 

Factor  for  HCl =1.3768-*-!. 3790=0.9984 

In  a  second  series  of  experiments  the  sodium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion used  in  comparing  the  hydrochloric  and  sulfuric  acids  was 
used,  for  which  the  ratio  HCl :  NaOH  was  1.0464.    The  data  are 

given  in  Table  V. 

TABLE  V 


Ifo. 

Sample 

Wt.  QHrCOsH 

Wt.  If  sOH 

CcHsCOsH  p«r  f 
If aOH  solotioii 

1 

2 
3 

4 

B 
B 
B 
B 

g 

1.0067 
1.0108 
1.0208 
1.0440 

if 
78.97 
79.29 
80.08 
81.89 

if 
0.012748 
0.012748 
0.012747 
0.012749 

Mean  of  4  determinations o.  01274S 

Corresponding  o.i  N  factor  for  NaOH i.  0445 

Factor  for  £[01=1.0445-1-1.0464=0.9981 
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SUlOf  ART  AHD  COHCLUSION 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  standardizations  are  sommarized 
in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  VI 


0.1  R 

KQ 


mnd  by  Kiilstt 

DlncCbfAcCl 

HiS04-BaS0«-N«0K-HCl... 
BtSOr-NaiCsOr-RtOK-KCl. 
C«HaCOiH-B«(OK)r-HCL . . . 
CcHaCOiH-NtOB-HCl 


0. 

0.9984 

0.9984 

0. 

0.\ 

0.9981 


The  close  agreement  of  these  results  proves  the  accuracy  of 
the  benzoic  acid  method.  Moreover,  benzoic  acid  has  many 
advantages.  Its  high  molecular  weight  permits  the  use  of  large 
samples,  thus  reducing  the  error  of  weighing;  its  stability  and 
lack  of  hydroscopicity  make  it  very  convenient;  and  the  method 
is  rapid,  since  a  single  weighing  and  a  titration  are  all  the  opera- 
tions involved.  These  considerations,  combined  with  the  ease 
of  obtaining  it  in  a  high  state  of  ptuity,  make  benzoic  acid  an 
excellent  material  to  use  as  a  standard  in  addimetry  and  alkali-* 
metry. 

Washington,  May  4,  191 2. 


A  TUBULAR  ELECTRODYNAMOMETER  FOR  HEAVY 

CURRENTS 


ByP.  G.  Agnew 


1.  THEORY  OF  INSTRUMBNT 

To  obtaia  the  same  ciurent  distribution  for  both  alternating  and 
direct  current  it  is  usual  to  strand  the  windings  of  the  field  coils  of 
electrodynamometers,  and  the  strands  should  also  be  throughly 
mixed,  so  that  all  shall  have  the  same  effective  resistance  and 
inductance.  For  very  heavy  currents  this  becomes  a  matter  of 
extreme  difiiculty. 

In  the  present  instrument  an  entirely  different  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  same  end  is  employed.  Evidently  the  ultimate  requisite  in 
an  instrument  for  transferring  from  alternating  to  direct  current  is 
that  the  torque  shall  be  the  same,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  we 
make  the  current  distribution  the  same,  or  the  field  due  to  the  cur- 
rent the  same.  The  latter  is  the  method  adopted.  There  is  no 
theoretical  reason  why  the  current  distribution  and  the  magnetic 
field  could  not  both  be  allowed  to  vary  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
torque  did  not  change. 

.  The  field  *'  coil "  of  the  instrument  consists  of  two  coaxial  copper 
tubes,  thus  giving  a  circular  magnetic  field  in  the  space  between  the 
tubes.  On  direct  current  the  distribution  may  be  assumed  to  be 
tmiform  over  the  cross  section  of  the  tubes,  but  on  alternating 
current,  as  is  well  known,  the  stream  lines  are  crowded  toward  the 
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outside  of  the  inside  tube  and  toward  the  inside  of  the  outside  tube, 
and  the  amount  of  this  change  depends  upon  the  frequency.  But 
it  may  easily  be  shown  that  if  we  have  axial  S3ntnmetry  the  mag- 
netic field  at  any  point  is  independent  of  the  current  distribution. 
Expressed  in  the  usual  terms  there  is  no  magneti(^  field  between  the 
tubes  due  to  the  outside  tube,  and  that  due  to  the  inside  tube  is 
independent  of  the  skin  effect,  but  it  is  better  to  consider  the 
arrangement  as  a  special  case  of  a  more  general  principle. 

Let  us  consider  a  generalized  toroid  such  as  would  be  formed  by 
rotating  any  closed  circuit,  such  as  A  (Fig.  i)  about  an  axis.  We 
may  think  of  the  circuit  A  as  consisting  of  a  wire  carrying  a  cur- 
rent, and  similarly  of  the  surface 
of  revolution  as  being  a  current 
sheet;  or  we  may  think  of  the 
surface  as  being  wound  with  a 
layer  of  wire  with  no  space  be- 
tween ttuns  and  thus  becoming 
an  endless  solenoid. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Maxwell  * 
and  by  Gray '  that  the  field  at 
any  point,  as  at  O,  is  independent 
of  the  size,  shape,  and  thickness  of 
the  conductor  and  depends  only  on  the  total  current  and  the  distance 
of  the  point  from  the  axis.  This  may  be  shown  by  a  very  simple  proc- 
ess of  reasoning.    The  all-important  condition  is  axial  S3rmmetry. 

Consider  a  circle  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and 
cutting  it  in  the  points  O  and  O'.  This  circle  links  once  with  the 
current.  Hence,  the  line  integral  of  the  magnetic  field  around  this 
circle,  or  the  work  required  to  carry  a  unit  pole  around  it,  is  4  or 
times  the  total  current,  or  if  we  remember  that  H  is  uniform 
arotmd  the  circle. 

2  TT  R  i/  =  4  w  I 
H^2l/R 

The  value  of  H  at  any  point  within  is  thus  entirely  independent 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  conductor,  provided  there  is  axial  sym- 


Slg.  1. — Gengmlizgd  toroid. 


>  Blectridty  and  Magnedam,  Vol.  II.  ait.  68i. 


*  Abtoiute  MoMucmcDtB*  Vol.  II,  p.  378. 
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metry.  Hence,  an  approximation  to  such  a  form  for  the  cmrent 
coils  is  admirably  adapted  for  altemating-direct-current  transfer 
dynamometers,  since  it  is  independent  of  the  cmrent  distribution.' 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  concentric  tubes  form  an  approxima- 
tion to  a  toroid  or  an  endless  solenoid  of  one  turn.  It  can  only 
be  an  approximation,  since  it  must  be  open  at  one  end  in  order  to 
introduce  the  cmrent. 

2.  CONSTRUCTIOH 

« 

The  instrument  was  built  in  the  instrument  shop  at  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Klein.  Fig.  2,  which  is  a  vertical  longi- 
tudinal section  through  the  instrument,  shows  the  general  arrange- 
ment. The  tubes  are  horizontal,  in  order  to  allow  a  vertical  sus- 
pension, and  the  moving  coils  are  placed  astatically,  one  above 
and  one  below  the  ixmer  tube.  These  are  shown  in  the  plane  of 
the  section  instead  of  in  the  mean  working  position  which  is 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  This  is  done  in 
order  to  show  the  shape  of  the  coils,  which  are  wotmd  on  ivory 
frames.  They  are  held  together  by  fine  silver  wires,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  inner  tube,  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 

Phosphor-bronze  strip  suspensions  are  used,  and  two  air  damp- 
ing vanes  are  provided.  The  damping  boxes  are  of  wood  and  are 
motmted  directly  on  the  outside  copper  tube.  The  instrument  is 
read  by  telescope  and  scale. 

Massive  copper  slabs  placed  parallel  and  2.5  cm  apart  serve  as 
current  terminals.  They  are  provided  with  five  bolts  so  arranged 
that  any  number  of  parallel  leads  up  to  five  may  be  connected 
symmetrically.  These  at  the  same  time  serve  as  supports  for  one 
end  of  the  instrument,  and  the  closed  end  is  supported  by  an  oak 
upright. 

Water  cooling  is  provided  for  the  inside  tube  by  passing  water 
through  it,  but  no  special  means  are  provided  for  cooling  the  outside 
tube. 

While  the  very  heavy  copper  slabs  used  for  current  terminals 
tend  to  equalize  the  stream  lines  in  the  larger  tube  about  the 

*  For  a  dcUuled  diicuaskm  ol  this  xninciple  and  its  application  to  dectrodynamomcten,  see  Agnew  and 
Fitch,  Blec.  Rev.  (Chicafo)  iO,  p.  767;  X9za. 
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axis  as  a  line  of  symmetry,  this  was  deemed  insufficient  for  the 
most  precise  work.  Accordingly  a  groove  5  cm  wide  was  tmned 
eccentrically  in  the  large  tube  near  the  open  end,  so  that  the 
groove  was  2  mm  deep  on  the  top  of  the  tube  and  3  mm  deep  on 
the  bottom.  When  finally  mounted  a  current  was  passed  through 
the  instrument  and  equipotential  surfaces  laid  off  on  the  tube. 
By  a  small  amount  of  filing  the  eccentricity  of  the  groove  was 
adjusted,  so  that  the  equipotential  surface  was  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis.  It  was  fotmd  that  the  relation  held  very 
accurately  throughout  the  length  of  the  tube;  that  is  to  say,  the 
distances  between  equipotential  stuiaces  measured  at  different 
points  on  the  circumference  differed  but  i  mm  in  8oo* 

From  the  principle  of  axial  ssrmmetry  outlined  above,  it  may 
easily  be  seen  that  no  error  due  to  skin  effect  in  the  closed  end  will 
enter.  For  this  reason  the  moving  coils  were  placed  one-third 
of  .the  length  from  this  end,  so  as  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the 
leading-in  cables,  etc.  Perhaps  a  fourth  or  even  a  fifth  would 
have  been  better. 

3.  PBRFORMANCE 

It  is  of  first  importance  to  determine  whether  the  instrument  is 
affected  by  distribution  errors.  Rosa  has  described  an  indirect 
method  for  marking  this  determination  by  the  use  of  capacity 
in  the  moving-coil  circuit.*  If  the  moving-coil  circuit  be  short- 
circuited  on  a  resistance  shunted  by  a  condenser  having  such  a 

value  that 

L  =  C  R" 

where  L  is  the  self-inductance,  R  the  external  resistance,  and 
C  the  capacity  shtmted  around  it,  then  there  should  be  no  deflec- 
tion on  closing  the  circuit  no  matter  what  the  position  of  the  coil. 
But  if  there  is  such  an  error,  then  there  will  be  a  residual  deflection. 
When  the  instrument  was  first  set  up  it  showed  no  such  error 
up  to  300  cycles,  but  after  it  had  been  in  service  some  time 
this  same  test  showed  a  slight  error.  This  was  fotmd  to  be  due 
to  a  slight  flexure  of  the  inner  tube,  brought  about  by  clamping 

4  This  BuUetin,  t.  p.  43;  1907.    Reprint  No.  48. 
73764''--i3 4 
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heavy  cables  and  lugs  to  the  massive  terminals^  and  by  differential 
thermal  expansion.  It  was  found  that  the  trouble  could  be 
removed  by  slightly  springing  the  inside  tube.  To  get  rid  of  the 
trouble  the  copper  slab  cotmected  to  the  inner  tube  was  cut  in 
two  and  the  two  parts  joined  by  means  of  a  mercury  contact. 
This  gives  a  slight  flexibility,  enough  to  secure  freedom  from 
distortion  of  the  inside  tube.  It  is  thus  seen  that  a  slight  de- 
parture from  the  condition  of  axial  symmetry  introduces  a  distri- 
bution error;  but  this  can  easily  be  detected  and  corrected  by  a 
purely  electrical  test.  Strong  clamps  and  struts  (shown  in  dotted 
lines  in  the  figure)  have  been  arranged  to  hold  the  copper  slabs 
in  proper  position. 

Measiu-ements  of  large  currents  by  means  of  a  current  trans- 
former whose  ratio  had  been  carefuUy  determined  were  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  the  indications  of  the  tubular  dyna- 
mometer. It  is  believed  that  the  instrument  is  accurate  to  0.05 
percent. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  put  loose-fitting  diaphragms  across  the 
tube  on  each  side  of  the  moving  coils  to  prevent  air  currents,  for 
such  currents  of  air  caused  considerable  unsteadiness  of  the 
reading,  even  for  comparatively  small  temperatiu-e  differences 
in  the  mass  of  copper  composing  the  instrument.  The  dia- 
phragms effectually  removed  the  trouble. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  was  encountered  with  magnetic 
impurities  in  the  moving  coil.  The  requirements  here  are  even 
more  exacting  than  in  the  sensitive  moving-coil  galvanometer, 
for  the  parts  of  the  moving  coils  nearest  the  inside  tube  are  in 
a  field  comparable  in  magnitude  to  the  flux  in  the  air  gap  in  the 
permanent  magnets  of  such  galvanometers.  The  whole  directive 
magnetic  force  exerted  on  the  coil  must  be  vanishingly  small  or  the 
zero  of  the  instrument  will  not  be  the  same  with  current  on  that 
it  is  with  current  off.  In  the  galvanometer,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  requirement  is  merely  that  the  magnetic  force  on  the  coil 
shall  not  vary  appreciably  through  comparatively  small  angles. 

Finally,  special  coils  were  wound  by  the  Weston  Electrical 
Instnunent  Co.  which  were  entirely  satisfactory.    These  were  of 


*, 
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silver  wire  0.2  mm  in  diameter,  silk  covered,  and  were  stated  by 
Mr.  W.  N.  Goodwin,  jr.,  of  that  company,  to  be  actually  dia- 
magnetic*  They  were  mounted  with  great  care,  to  prevent 
magnetic  contamination  from  dust.  The  zero  is  precisely  the 
same  with  current  on  or  off. 

At  commercial  frequencies  no  error  whatever  can  be  detected 
due  to  eddy  currents  being  set  up  in  the  tubes  by  current  in  the 
moving  system.  Even  with  full  load  current  of  900  cycles  in  the 
moving  coils  and  with  the  field  system  short  circuited,  the  deflec- 
tion does  not  exceed  o.  i  mm  at  any  part  of  the  scale. 

It  might  have  been  better  to  have  made  the  instrument  with 
two  independent  sets  of  moving  coils,  one  set  for  smaller  currents, 
placed  very  close  to  the  inside  tube,  where  the  field  is  strongest, 
perhaps  even  decreasing  the  diameter  of  the  tube  for  the  purpose, 
and  a  second  set  for  heavier  ciurents  placed  near  the  outer  tube. 
This  would  extend  the  range  of  the  instrument.  In  addition, 
current  and  power  could  be  measured  simultaneously. 

4.  CONSTANTS  AND  DIMENSIONS 

Copper  slabs  for  current  terminals: 

Thickness 2.  5  cm. 

Width 20  cm. 

Outer  tube: 

Length ".  loi  cm. 

Radii 6. 41  and  7. 07  cm. 

Inner  tube: 

Length 126  cm. 

Radii 0.50  and  1.27  cm. 

Total  weight  of  instrument  (approximately) 80  kg. 

Moving  coils: 

Diameters  (approximately),  1 16  ttuns  of  0.2-mm.  silver  wire ...  2.5  and  5  cm. 

Weight  of  each  coil 7-  3  g* 

Moment  of  inertia,  each 12  g-cm.' 

Resistance — 

Coils  alone 12.  2  ohms. 

Total  for  system 14. 4  ohms. 

Self  inductance i.  4  mh. 

*  Mr.  Goodivin  found  the  torque  acting  <m  the  coib  and  tending  to  maintain  them  at  fight  «ii|^  to  a 
magnetic  fidd  having  a  strength  of  1x75  gausses  to  be  0.286  and  o.ajS  dyne-oentimcters  per  radian,  respec- 
tively. 
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Resistance: 

Outer  tube 8  microliins. 

Inner  tube 56  microlims. 

Complete  instrument 67  miccohms. 

Power  consumed  (at  5000  amperes): 

Outer  tube 200  watts. 

Inner  tube 1400  watts. 

Complete  instrument 1675  watts. 

Magnetic  field  at  center  of  coils  (appfozimate) 300  gausses. 

Sensitivity — loo-cm  deflection  at  86-cm  scale  distance  requires  100 

amperes  with  0.06  amperes  in  the  moving  coil. 
Capacity: 

With  water  cooling 5000  amp. 

Witfacmt  water  cooling 1200  amp. 

Of  moving  coil  circuit o.  06  amp. 

Washington,  July  17,  1912. 
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INTRODUCTION 

When  a  thermometer  is  unmersed  in  a  warmer  or  in  a  cooler 

medium  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the 

latter,  it  does  not  immediately  indicate  this  temperature  but 
exhibits  a  time  lag  in  reaching  it.    A  certain  time  must  elapse 

after  immersion  before  the  reading  is  correct  to  within  o?!,  still 
longer  before  ccorect  within  o?oi,  etc.,  when  the  temperature  of 
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the  meditim  remains  constant.  If  the  latter  be  varying,  the  ther- 
mometer follows  the  variation  in  a  definite  way,  maintaining  a 
difference  which  may  be  large  or  small,  according  to  the  rate  of 
the  variation  and  the  form  of  the  thermometer. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  under  some  conditions  to  apply 
a  correction  to  a  thermometer  reading^  in  order  to  obtain  the 
simultaneous  value  of  the  temperature  of  the  meditun  in  which 
it  is  immersed.  Thiesen '  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  thermometry 
devotes  a  section  to  the  consideration  of  lag,  and  Guillatune' 
also,  under  the  title  of  "  D^aut  de  Sensibility."  Neither  of  these 
chapters  conveys  an  adequate  impression  of  the  variation  of  the 
lag  of  a  particular  thermometer  tmder  different  conditions  of 
immersion,  namely,  nature  of  meditun  and  rate  at  which  it  is 
stirred.  Also  electrical  thermometers,  thermoelectric  and  resist- 
ance, were  not  in  use  as  precision  instruments  when  these  papers 
were  published  and  are,  of  course,  not  considered.  It  has,  there- 
fore, seemed  advisable  to  prepare  a  paper  suppl3dng  some  of  these 
omissions,  and  in  so  doing  to  incorporate  as  much  of  the  general 
theory  as  seems  necessary  for  full  comprehension  of  the  subject. 

L  THE  LAG  OF  A  MERCURIAL  THERMOMETER 
FUNDAMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  transfer  of  heat  between  a  thermometer  bulb  and  the 
medium  in  which  it  is  immersed  may  be  expressed  in  Jlie  form 
usually  referred  to  as  "  Newton's  law  of  cooling,"  namely,  the  rate 
of  heat  transfer  directly  proportional  to  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  two.  While  direct  experimental  test  of  this 
f  tmdamental  assumption  is  diflficult,  it  is  very  easy  to  test  many  of 
the  equations  deduced  from  it,  some  of  which  are  so  closely  related 
to  the  parent  equation  that  the  test  possesses  all  the  force  of  a 
direct  one.  For  the  ordinary  or  "chemical"  form  of  mercurial 
thermometer,  the  agreement  between  theory  and  experiment  amply 
justifies  the  assumption,  which  analytically  expressed  is 

1  Throughout  thb  paper  the  p^mi'^p^^iT**  is  tadtly  made,  except  where  explicitly  stated  to  the  oontraty, 
that  all  instrumental  errors  have  been  corrected  for,  i.  e.,  calibration  of  bore,  zero  error,  etc. 

*  Thiesen:  Metrooomische  Beitrage.  No.  3,  p.  xj;  x88x. 

*  GuUlaume:  Thenmometrie  de  Precision,  p.  184;  1889. 
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where  u  « temperature  of  bath  at  instant  t, 

0  » temperature  of  thermometer  at  same  instant. 
X»constaat  with  respect  to  u^  0,  or  t. 

The  temperature  of  the  bath, «,  is  assumed  to  be  uniform  through- 
out the  neighborhood  of  the  thermometer.  No  other  case  would 
be  simple  enough  for  convenient  mathematical  treatment.  The 
temperature  of  the  thermometer,  0,  is  the  integrated  or  average 
temperature  on  which  depends  the  average  density  of  the  ther. 
mometric  liquid  and  the  volume  of  the  envelope.  It  defines  the 
position  of  the  meniscus  in  the  capillary,  i.  e.,  the  reading  of  the 
thermometer.  X  requires  no  further  definition  at  present  than  the 
placing  of  the  limitation  that  it  shall  be  independent  of  0,  u,  and  U 
It  will  be  found  to  be  not  independent  of  form  of  thermometer, 
meditun  sturounding  latter,  conditions  of  stirring,  etc.,  a  variation 
of  a  kind  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  denied  to  it  in 
integrating  equation  (i). 

Integration  of  (i)  leads  to  relations  between  quantities  all  of 
which  may  be  readily  found  by  direct  experiment,  serving  as  a 
criterion  of  the  validity  of  the  asstunption.  For  the  ordinary 
form  of  thermometer  a  numerical  value  for  X,  constant  for  a  par- 
ticular thermometer  in  any  one  meditun  stirred  at  a  certain 
rate,  may  be  found  and  used  in  applying  corrections  to  any 
readings  made  under  the  same  conditions,  whenever  a  lag  correc- 
tion is  necessary.  For  some  forms  of  thermometer,  e.  g.,  those 
having  a  layer  of  air  separating  part  of  the  bulb  from  the  bath, 
the  simple  theory  emplo3ang  equation  (i)  fails.*  If  we  endeavor 
to  find  numerical  values  for  X  for  such  a  thermometer  by  the 
equations  deduced  from  (i),  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
single  value  is  obtainable;  the  various  values  that  might  be 
computed  from  a  few  points  on  a  cvuve  of  observations  will  diflfer 
according  to  the  temperature  or  time  corresponding  to  the  points 
chosen.    This  is  inconsistent  with  the  limitation  placed  on  X  in 

*  Thieaen.  loc.  dt. 
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deducing  the  equations,  nullifying  the  whole  theory  for  appli- 
cation to  such  an  instrument.  Modification  of  equation  (i)  by 
the  introduction  of  additional  assumptions  leads  to  a  treatment 
that  is  satisfactory  for  some  such  forms  of  thermometer;  for 
instance,  a  calorimetric  Beckmann,  which  has  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  mercury  in  a  large  inclosed  capillary,  between  the  bulb 
and  the  fine  capillary.     (See  Sec.  II.) 

PHYSICAL  MEANING  OF  X 

Physical  interpretation  of  the  quantity  X  is  highly  desirable. 
This  is  obtained  from  the  equations  (see  pp.  664-665) ,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  anticipate  slightly  and  give  two  such  interpretations 
at  this  point.  Frqm  the  fimdamental  equation,  which  serves  as 
the  definition  of  X, 

it  is  seen  by  inspection  that  X  has  the  dimensions  of  time.  Later 
equations  give  the  following  interpretations  as  a  definite  ntunber 
of  seconds: 

(i)  If  a  thermometer  has  been  immersed  for  a  long  time  in  a 
bath  whose  temperature  is  rising  at  tmiform  rate,  \  is  the  number  of 
seconds  between  the  time  when  the  hath  attains  any  given  temperature 
and  the  time  when  the  thermometer  indicates  this  temperature.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  munber  of  seconds  the  thermometer  "lags" 
behind  such  a  temperature. 

(2)  If  a  thermometer  be  plunged  into  a  bath  maintained  at  a 
constant  temperature  (the  thermometer  being  initially  at  a  dif- 
ferent temperature)  ,\isthe  number  of  seconds  in  which  the  difference 
between  the  thermometer  reading  and  the  bath  temperature  is  reduced 
to  £~^  times  its  initial  volume} 

FALLINO  MENISCUS 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  lag  of  a  thermom- 
eter when  its  temperature  is  decreasing,*  and  the  results  published 
seem  liable  to  misinterpretation.    Without  entering  the  very  dif- 

*  *^*^;^^~o-4»  APfwoxhiiatcly.  f  XlUoco,  loc.  dt. ;  Ouilkiimc,  loc.  dt. 
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ficult  field  of  analysis  of  the  surface  tension  and  capillaiy  forces 
governing  the  motion  of  the  meniscus,  it  is  sufl&cient  to  point  out 
that  with  falling  temperatures  one  may  observe  sticking  of  the 
meniscus  and  even  separation  of  the  mercury  column,  indicating 
that  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  forces  tending  to  return  mer- 
cury to  the  bulb  accomplish  the  rettun  at  a  rate  proportional  to 
the  rate  at  which  the  transfer  of  heat  from  the  bulb  takes  place. 
The  usual  equations  of  lag,  being  primarily  equations  of  heat 
transfer,  must  not,  therefore,  be  expected  to  cover  all  cases  of 
fallmg  meniscus.  If  a  thermometer  is  plunged  into  a  bath  much 
cooler  than  itself,  the  drop  of  the  meniscus  is  apt  to  be  so  erratic 
that  a  computation  of  the  lag  by  the  usual  methods  results  in 
values  widely  variable  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  and 
oftentimes  quite  different  from  the  lag  measured  with  a  rising 
meniscus.  The  pseudo  X  so  obtained  may  or  may  not  be  related 
to  the  temperature  lag  of  the  bulb,  and  as  the  conditions  are  impos- 
sible of  specification  the  values  thus  determined  fail  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  sticking  of  the  meniscus  and  possible  separation 
of  the  mercury  column,  the  readings  of  a  mercury  thermometer 
with  falling  temperatures  are  less  reliable  than  with  rising  ones, 
and  in  precision  thermometry  a  falling  temperature  should  be 
avoided  whenever  possible.  When  its  use  is  imavoidable  the 
diffictdties  are  overcome  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  case  of  a 
small  rate  of  fall,  by  subjecting  the  thermoAeter  to  a  series  of 
rapid  jars,  as  by  an  electric  buzzer.  There  seems  to  be  every 
reason  for  believing  that  under  such  conditions  the  position  of  the 
meniscus  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  in  the  same 
relation  as  when  the  meniscus  is  rising,  and  the  lag  corrections  to 
be  applied  may  be  computed  from  the  value  of  X  determined  with 
rising  meniscus,  for  the  medium  and  rate  of  stirring  employed. 

PRINCIPAL  EQUATIONS 

The  fundamental  equation 
suffices  to  determine  the  ftmction  u  if  the  ftmction  B  be  knowot 
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since  y~  may  at  once  be  determined.    The  converse  problem  of 

determining  0  when  u  is  known  requires  solution  of  the  differential 
equation. 

Solving  X-7J  +0'»u  under  the  conditions  that  the  thermometer 

reads  0^  at  the  time  /»o,  in  a  medium  at  temperature  u^;  the 
reading  0  at  any  time  t  when  the  medium  is  at  temperature  u,  is 

0^0,€'-^'+'^e'i'ru^'dt  (^) 

^      Jo 

An  integration  by  parts  puts  this  equation  in  a  form  showing 
directly  the  temperature  difference,  0—u, 

0-u^  (^^-^^)c-^-6-^  f^^e^d^  (3) 

From  this  equation  the  solution  for  special  cases  is  obtained  upon 

ou 
substituting  the  proper  expression  for  ■^.    The  cases  of  most 

importance  are  (a)  constant  temperatiu-e  u^u^;  (b)  linear  rise, 
u=^u^'\-rt,  usually  at  small  rate,  r;  (c)  exponential  change  of 
temperature  according  to  formula  it « i4  +  J?^  the  constant  a 
being  usually  small.^ 

(a)  When«=tto.  "§7"'0 
and  equation  (3)  reduces  to 

(0-Uo)^(0o-Uo)€"h  (4) 

Equation  (4)  states  that  an  initial  temperature  difference  (^o — ^  t 
between  a  thermometer  and  a  constant-temperature  bath  in 
which  it  is  immersed,  decreases  logarithmicsdly  with  time,  becom- 
ing in  X  seconds,  €"^  times  the  original  difference.  From  the 
approximate  values,  r-^«.ooi   and  r-*  =  .oooi,  it  will  be  seen 

'  The  frtcpMitat  occurrence  of  the  conditions  (a)  and  (b)  is  evident.  The  importance  of  (c)  lies  in  the 
fact  that  whenever  one  body  is  exdiangins  heat  with  another  acoordins  to  Newton's  law,  its  temperature  is 
expressed  by  the  exponential  equation  given.  When  a  is  very  small,  nearly  always  true  in  calorimetry  for 
instance,  the  curvature  of  this  exponential  function  may  be  so  slight  that  only  where  high  predsioa  is  sought 
need  any  acootmt  be  taken  of  its  departure  from  a  linear  function  (case  b) 
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that  times  of  7X  and  9X  seconds  elapse  before  a  difference  of  10^ 
is  reduced  to  o?oi  and  o?ooi,  respectively. 

(b)  u^u^-Ytt.  — ^The  value  of  -^  is  r,  which  is  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  equation  (3).  Reduction  and  collection  of  terms  gives 
the  relation 

^-tt=-rX+(do-Wo  +  rX)€-^  (5) 

The  interpretation  of  equation  (5)  is  very  simple,  except  the 

exponential  term.     Consideration  of  the  numerical  values  which 

enter  will  show  that  this  term  is  usually  negligible.    From  two  to 

six  seconds,  according  to  the  size  of  bulb,  is  the  value  of  X  for  an 

ordinary  thermometer  in  water  stirred  rather  vigorously.    TaJdng, 

1 
as  a  mean,  four  seconds  for  substitution  in  the  term  €"^*,  the 

value,  for  ^  =  one  minute,  is  r-^*,  about  3  X  lo*^.  This  multiplies  a 
term  (^0—^+^^)  not  very  large,  so  the  product  is  insignificant 
Accordingly,  with  a  value  of  X  of  four  seconds  or  that  order  of 
magnitude,  the  lag  of  a  thermometer,  immersed  in  a  bath  the 
temperature  of  which  is  increasing  at  a  constant  rate  r,  is  repre- 
sented less  than  a  minute  after  immersion,  by  the  equation. 

e-u^  -rX  (6) 

A  constant  difference  of  temperature,  numerically  rX  thus 
exists  between  the  thermometer  and  the  bath.  Both  rise  at  the 
rate  r,  so  that  in  X  seconds  either  one  increases  its  temperature  by 
rX.  Accordingly,  X  seconds  after  the  bath  attains  a  given  temper- 
ature, the  same  is  indicated  by  the  thermometer. 

The  application  of  equation  (6)  to  numerical  examples  will  illus- 
trate the  magnitude  of  the  corrections  necessary  for  lag  in  applied 
thermometry.  For  a  rate  of  rise  of  o?03  per  minute,  perhaps  the 
maximum  allowable  when  readings  to  single  thousandths  of  a  de- 
gree are  taken,  the  lag  correction  to  any  reading  if  X=4  seconds 

is   +0?002. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  the  application  of  equations  (5)  and  (6) 
to  any  case  where  X  is  large,  e.  g.,  in  still  air,  where  the  value  of  X 
may  be  50  to  100  times  the  value  for  the  same  thermometer  in 
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stirped  water.    Computation  in  this  case  requires  consideration  of 

the  term  €  a,  which  becomes  very  small  only  after  a  rather 
long  time  elapses. 

(c)  Exponential  Change  of  Temperature  u^A-\-Be'^. — 
Before  proceeding  to  the  solution  for  this  case,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  an  example  of  its  occurrence  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
symbols. 

Let  a  calorimeter,  whose  temperature  may  be  designated  u,  be 
exchanging  heat  with  siuroundings  at  constant  temperature  A 
according  to  Newton's  law, 

-^^a{u^A). 

the  solution  of  which  is  u-^A^Be""^,  the  equation  written 
above.  B  is  the  initial  value  oi  u—A,i.  e.,  the  value  of  the  tem- 
peratiu'e  difference  between  the  calorimeter  and  its  surrounding 
at  any  arbitrary  time  at  which  we  may  choose  to  start  applying 
the  equation.  Instead  of  B,  therefore,  may  be  introduced  another 
constant,  1*01  which,  if  defined  as  the  value  of  u  for  the  time  zero, 
will  be  in  harmony  with  all  the  foregoing  equations  and  permit 
of  using  them. 

Ifu^-A+Be"^;  Uo'-A+B,  u-A^(uo''A)€'^. 
Substituting  the  value  of  ^,  namely,    —«(«»— i4)€~*  in  equa- 
tion (3)  and  collecting 

Every  term  in  the  coefficient  of  the  exponential  is  a  constant, 
so  that  some  value  of  t  can  be  found,  after  which  the  term  will  be 
negligible  to  any  required  order.  For  the  values  of  a,\,A,  and  u^ 
commonly  met  with  in  practice,  this  time  is  comparatively  short. 
The  "  steady  state  *'  is  then  said  to  be  established,  and  the  behavior 
of  the  thermometer  is  given  by 

e-u.-^iu-A).  (8) 
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The  diflference  {0--u)  is,  therefore,  dependent  on  u\  but  when  a 
is  quite  small,  the  change,  with  time,  in  u  is  small  and  u  —  A  is 
almost  constant.  The  temperature  of  the  thermometer  then  fol- 
lows that  of  the  bath  in  a  manner  almost  similar  to  that  expressed 
by  equation  (6),  namely,  with  a  constant  difference.* 

METHODS  OF  DETERMmiNG  X 

The  equations  of  which  the  derivations  and  applications  have 
just  been  discussed  may  be  easily  transformed  into  some  which 
can  be  conveniently  employed  in  the  determination  of  X. 

Absolute  Determination.* — Equation  (4)  may  be  written  in  the 
form 


'o      •*© 


which,  in  logarithmic  form,  is 


^ 


This  linear  relation  between  time  and  logarithm  of  temperature 
differences  is  very  convenient  in  getting  the  best  mean  value  from 
a  large  number  of  readings  of  0  and  t,  because  a  graphical  plot 
(time  against  logarithms  of  temperature  difference)  should  be  a 
straight  line  of  slope  X. 

The  experimental  details  for  carrying  out  the  determination 
are  simple.    The  thermometer  is  cooled  and  plunged  into  a  bath 

*  Prom  the  cxpantioa  «  ■■  f  1— crfH--o —  ••••)(  oQC  caai  oonvenicntly  study  the  function  for  values 
of  I  kss  than  1/a.    The  exiiiession  for  «  is 

If  the  precision  of  the  work  in  hand  permit  of  neglectins  at  with  respect  to  unity  we  have  it^A  +B,  or 
the  diange  in  «  b  insignificant  during  the  time  I  considered. 

If  oi  be  appreciable,  but  its  sqtuue  and  higher  powers  are  negligible,  we  have  «—  A +B  (1— a/)—  (A +B)'- 
oBl,  which  Is  the  linear  change  «f  «»+r/. 

Calorimetric  work,  generally  speaking,  never  pcnnits  of  neglecting  the  first  power.  Ordinary  work 
does  pennit  of  neglecting  the  second  and  higher  powers  and  the  temperature  changes,  which  are  really 
logarithmic,  are  treated  as  linear.  Precision  work  requires  retention  of  at  least  one  more  term  in  the  serici 
and  it  may  be  as  convenient  to  keep  the  exponential  as  such  as  to  employ  a  quadratic  expansion  for  it. 

*  Method  given  here  is  the  classifal  prooedtue,  described  by  Thieien,  Guillaume.  and  othefs. 
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instant  may  be  repeatedly  obtained  to  give  a  reliable  mean,  and 
if  Xj  be  known  the  data  suffices  to  give  \  with  the  simplest  of 
computations.  X^  may  be  known  by  a  previous  application  of 
the  method  described  on  p.  667,  or  it  may  be  computable  from 
other  constants  of  the  thermometer  (e.  g.,  see  Section  III  on 
platinum  resistance  thermometers). 

Frequently  \  may  be  neglected,  and  tiie  method  becomes  an 
approximate  absolute  one  for  "slow"  thermometers  and  more 
convenient  than  the  other.  For  example,  if  the  result  of  an 
experiment  gives  X, — Xj — 30  seconds,  and  \  is  surely  less  than  3 
seconds,  X,  is  determined  to  be  30  seconds  ( ±  the  experimental 
error)  within  10  per  cent.  A  little  familiarity  with  thermometers 
and  their  behavior  in  baths  stirred  at  various  rates  enables  one  to 
place  by  inspection  an  upper  limit  for  X  for  many  forms  of  ther- 
mometers and  thus  apply  the  method  just  described  to  "slow" 
thermometers. 

Olustrative  Values  of  X. — ^To  illustrate  the  concordance  of  both 
final  results  and  the  individual  readings  pertaining  to  a  single 
result,  a  short  series  of  experiments  performed  in  vigorously  stirred 
water  is  tabulated  in  Table  I  and  plotted  on  Fig.  2.  The  method 
employed  was  the  logarithmic  one  described  on  page  667  et  seq. 

TABLE  I 


Date 

Thennometer  number 

Brief  descrlptton  of  lame 

Lacfai 

weU-atlrxed 
water 

1909 

Sec 

Aug.  30 

Ctaabeiid,  77874 

O'-SO"  tfaenaometer  divided  in  09l  (1"  about  6.6  nun 

[       2.00 

4     «0 

lonf).   Cenyenient  to  read  uroi.   buid  appnui* 

2.13 

mately  4.5  mm  diameter  and  25  mm  lent. 

2.15 

Do. 

Geliz,  4192 

Open-ecale  calerlmetric  thermometer  divided  In  0?02 

4.82 

(1*  about  31  mm  lent).   Convenient  to  read  09001. 

4.95 

Bulb  approiimately  9  mm  diameter  and  52  mm 

4.96 

lone 

4.78 

Do. 

5951 

"Binacliluaz  Faden."   Bulb  a  long  narrow  thread  of 
mercury,  100  mm  X  2.5  mm  (diameter)  aunmmded 
by  an  air  ^pace  of  about  3  mm,  outer  envelope  el  glaaa 
approximately  8  mm  in  diameter  incloelng  the  whole. 

52 

Do. 

1787 

Callendar   type   platinum   resiatance   thermometer. 

1 

Fine  platinum  wire  con  wound  on  a  croaa  of  iheet 

15.3 

mka  and  tncloaed  in  a  porcelain  tube  about  30  cm 

15.7 

■ 
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TIME  IN  SECONDS 
20  80 


40 


50 


Fig.  2. — Typical  curves  obtabud  in  dtttrmmmg'  X  (vigoivusiy  starrtd  watsi^.  To  Ubistnat 
degree  of  concordance  obtained  pr  mdividua!  readings  forming  one  determination;  and  also 
for  slopes  of  the  seiferal  determinations  with  a  given  thermometer 

73764**— 13 5 
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A  brief  description  of  the  thermometers  is  included,  giving  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  X  for  different  types.  .  The  lag  of  a  platinum 
resistance  thermometer  of  the  Callendar  type  is  tabulated  with 
those  of  the  mercurial  instruments  to  show  its  comparative  mag- 
nitude. 

VARIATION  OF  X  WITH  STIRRING 

With  a  given  thermometer  of  the  usual  type  in  a  given  medium 
stirred  at  a  certain  rate,  a  definite  numerical  value  for  X  in  the  equa- 
tion (i) 

may  be  found  and  applied  in  this  equation,  or  integrated  forms 
deduced  from  it.  But  this  same  value  of  X  must  not  be  employed 
if  the  meditun  be  stirred  at  a  different  rate. 

Lao  IN  Water. — As  an  interesting  example  arising  under  con- 
ditions of  use,  the  following  values  were  measured  in  a  calorimeter 
with  a  propeller  stirrer  rotated  as  slowly  and  as  rapidly  as  the 
convenience  of  the  calorimeter  stirring  arrangement  would  permit, 

TABLE  n 
Thermometer  Gokz  4191 


X 

MeanX 

• 

Sec 

Sm. 

4.22 

VlconwM  ■Uicluc 

4.34 

4.3 

4.42 

6.46 

Stow  ■Uicluc 

6.40 

6.5 

6.57 

15.5 

Ho  ■Uirluc 

14.5 

14.5 

14 

An  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  value  of  X  is  thus  observed 
upon  decreasing  from  the  normal  vigorous  stirring  of  calorimetric 
use  to  a  propeller  speed  of  one-third  the  normal.  Such  an  experi- 
ment gives  no  definite  relations,  however,  because  the  velocity  of 
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flow  past  the  thermometer  bulb  is  not  known.  Accordingly,  a 
special  apparatus  was  assembled  in  which  the  velocity  of  flow 
could  be  measured.  The  schematic  drawing,  Fig.  3,  renders 
description  unnecessary. 

The  velocity  of  the  ciirrent  of  water  past  the  thermometer  bulb 
was  computed  from  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  in  a  definite 

time  and  the  area  of  the  annular  space    -{1.19'  — 0.54')  =o.88jCm'  I 

between  the  thermometer  bulb  and  the  surrounding  glass  tube. 


"¥^ 


Fig.  3- — Apparatus  for  dtttmimng  lag  of  thtrmometerbl  a  sbtam 
of  liquid  flowiiig  al  a  definlU  rat* 

This  does  not  take  accotmt  of  the  "  drag  "  near  the  walls,  but  the 
nature  of  the  problem  in  hand  does  not  warrant  such  refinement. 
With  the  stream  flowing  at  the  desired  rate,  and  its  temperature 
that  of  the  room  (between  30"  and  35°)  the  thermometer  was 
cooled  in  ice  and  dropped  into  place  in  the  tube,  centering  by 
guides.  As  the  meniscus  passed  appropriate  graduations  between. 
10°  and  room  temperature  the  observer  made  a  record  chrono- 
graphically.  This  was  repeated  several  times  for  each  velocity 
tested.    The  results  are  summarized  in  the  accompanying  Table 
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III  and  plotted  on  Pig.  4.  The  method  of  computing  results  was 
the  logarithmic  plot  method  described  on  page  667,  and  the  indi- 
vidual points  lie  on  a  straight  line  very  closely.  The  results  of 
the  several  determinations  at  each  rate  of  stirring  are  in  good 
agreement,  as  shown  by  the  table. 

TABLE  m 

Value  of  X  for  Various  Velocities  of  Water  Flow  Past  Bulb  (in  Apparatus 

of  Kg.  3) 

TtafflMmder  Chateud  80CS9 


Date 


1911 

jBiris 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

J«ljr6 

jBiris 

J«|jr6 

Do 

Do 

Do 


BCom 
flowce 


0.62 

1.14 

1.6t 

1.81 

3.3 

4.9 

5.3 

9.6 

ao.t 

33.« 

40.« 


At.  dor. 


±o.ou 

0.01f 
0.01* 
0.02 

(1  •!>•.) 

(lobo.) 

0.0(2olM.) 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 


Voiodly 


0.70 
S.8 

ft.ft 

6.0 
10.9 

S7 
4ft 


Manx 


6.6 
4.6 
4.S 
4.1 

S.64 

ft.89 
S.ft9 
S.S7 
S.41 


At.  dor. 


±0.U 
0.1i 
0.1s 
O.O1 
0.<k 
0,ik 
0.0« 
0.03 
0.06 
0.02 
0.03 


As  the  velocity  decreased,  the  logarithmic  plots  curved  a  little, 
making  accurate  determination  of  X  impossible.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  considerable  latitude  in  the  value  of  X  (vertical  dis- 
placement of  a  point)  at  the  lower  velocities  would  not  greatly 
afifect  the  shape  of  the  curve. 

For  the  determination  of  lag  under  conditions  approximating 
infinite  velocity  the  thermometer  was  plimged  into  steam  and  read 
as  above  described.  The  heat  supplied  instantaneously  as  steam 
condenses  on  the  bulb  maintains  its  surface  at  the  temperattire  of 
the  steam,  less  the  drop  through  the  layer  of  water  formed  there. 
The  thickness  of  this,  if  imiformly  distributed  over  the  bulb,  would 
be  less  than  0.05  mm  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  a  film 
of  the  order  of  one-tenth  the  thickness  of  the  glass  in  the  bulb. 
It  may  be  concluded  that  the  behavior  of  the  thermometer  under 
the  conditions  of  this  experiment  is  probably  not  very  different 
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from  what  its  behavior  might  be  if  an  infinite  supply  of  heat  could 

be  instantaneously  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  bulb." 

The  values  of  X  obtained  in  steam  are  given  in  Table  IV.     Here 

are  also  the  values  obtained  in  water  at  rest  except  for  its  own 

natfiral  convection. 

TABLE  IV 

Limiting  Values  of  A.  for  Curve  of  Fig.  4  (Zero  Velocity  of  Water  Past  Bulb ; 

Infinite  Velocity  (?)  of  Any  Medium  P^ist  Bulb) 

TlMniioineter  Cbabaud  806S9 


Dftte 

Remarln 

Ezperl- 

Av.  dev. 
mean 

MeanX 

1911 
July  10... 

Do... 

Jtil7l3... 

Slightly  caperhMted  ■tetm  i* . . 

Still  water  In  calorimeter  can. . 

do 

Equivalent  of  Infinite  atlrrlni 

(any  mediam)? 
Lag  curves  not  straight  lines. 

Of.  P9.  668-9. 
do 

6 
3 
3 

i:0.04 
0 

1 

See 
2.16 

11 

9 

>*  steam  determinations  in  Intematiooal  Bureau  form  of  steam-point  apparatus  (due  to  ChappulsX 
Pressure  of  steam  about  5  mm  of  water  In  excess  of  atmosphere. 

The  determinations  in  unstirred  water  give  wide  latitude  of 
variation,  probably  due  to  differences  in  convection  currents.  A 
mean  value  of  X  of  lo  seconds  was  obtained,  using  a  large  can  of 
water  at  constant  temperature  as  the  immersion  bath. 

The  minimum  value  of  X  obtained  in  the  experiments  summarized 
in  Table  III  being  2.4  seconds,  it  seemed  desirable  to  test  higher 
velocities  aud  see  whether  the  steam  value  of  2.2  seconds  was  more 
closely  approached.  Modifications  of  the  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  larger  flow  somewhat  impaired  the  accuracy  of 
measurement.  One  hundred  cm  per  second  was  attained  and  the 
mean  X  found  was  2.3  seconds  (the  statement  of  a  third  figure  not 
being  warranted  by  the  results) . 

Lag  in  Kerosene  Oii^. — On  accotmt  of  the  great  variation  in 
the  rate  of  change  of  the  lag  with  the  velocity  as  shown  on  Fig.  4, 
a  short  investigation  with  another  liquid  was  tmdertaken  to  see 

u  If  this  be  truCp  the  jl  determined  in  this  way  should  be  indq)endent  of  the  medium;  i.  e.,  a  characteristic 
constant  of  the  thermometer.  Any  other  vapor  of  high  latent  heat  should  give  the  same  result.  An  experi- 
ment in  alcohol  gave  a  value  of  Jl  (a.5—  seconds)  somewhat  larger  than  in  steam  (a.a  seconds),  being  about 
equal  to  the  X  found  in  water  at  the  highest  velocity  measured  with  the  apparatus  of  Fig.  3  (4*«a.4  seconds  at 
45  cm  per  second*  Table  III). 
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whether  the  same  general  form  of  curve  (when  the  same  miits  of 
measurement  were  employed)  would  be  found.  A  kerosene  oil  was 
employed  with  the  same  thermometer  and  gave  a  very  similar  plot. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  more  viscous  liquid  gives  a  greater 
value  of  X  for  a  given  velocity  (Fig.  5) .  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
values  given  were  all  obtained  in  one  tube  (internal  bore  1 2  mm) , 
and  the  question  of  change  in  the  relations  at  that  velocity  where 
the  flow  through  a  tube  changes  from  a  steady  drift  to  a  turbulent 
motion,  involving  experiments  in  tubes  of  several  sizes,  would 
enter  into  a  more  complete  study  of  the  subject. 
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Fig.  5. — Variation  of\  with  sturing^ 

Thermometer  Chabaud  80659  in  a  kerosene  oil 

The  data  obtained  for  kerosene  oil,  including  the  density  and 
viscosity  of  the  oil  at  20°  C,  are  summarized  in  Table  V,  and  the 
results  plotted  as  Fig.  5.  The  discrepancies  between  individual 
observations  are  more  likely  due  to  lack  of  care  in  obtaining  the 
data  than  inherent  in  the  method  or  the  heat-convecting  prop- 
erties of  the  oil.  No  great  pains  were  taken  concerning  tempera- 
ture regulation  of  oil,  and  the  observations  were  taken  more  hastily 
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than  for  the  work  in  water,  as  an  accuracy  of  5  -per  cent  seemed 
quite  sufficient  to  illustrate  what  was  desired.  No  observations 
are  discarded  in  making  Table  V. 

TABLE  V 
Lag  of  a  Themiometer  in  03.     (Apparatus  of  Fig.  3) 

TliMiiMmetor  Chabmid  80C59 

[Mixture  el  taimcucoUi;  Density,  at  m*C.  0.870  c  per  cc;Ti«ooihy.  at  so*  C,  5*  Biicier,>*eiiah«knt  to  e.ji 

dynes  per  cm*| 


Dirt* 

5S' 

ccpar 

MC 

taVBlflMtt 

Vskdtf 
cm  par 

MMaX 

Ajr.dtT. 

1911 
Hvf.lS. 

0 

0.96 

1.80 

3.2 

7.5 

11.9 

38 

0 

1.08 

S.OS 

S.6 

S.ft 

1S.6 

44 

Sw. 

40-60 

18.0 

10.6 

8.9 

6.7 

ft.9 

4.8 

>*(ao) 
0.1 

Il«f.  11 * 

±0.0« 

0.1s 
0.1s 

0.2 
1.5 

Il«f.l3. 

0.2 

ll«f.ll 

0.<k 

Hov.  10. 

0.0r 

Ho?.  11 

0.0r 

Do 

O.I1 

u  A  yisooslty  of  5*  Bngler  means  that  a  fluid  el  that  viscosity  rmis  throoili  the  efflux  tube  el  an  Bagier 
vJscosimetcr  at  a  rate  ono-fifth  that  for  water  at  same  temperature. 

high  viscosity  of  the  oil  intetf erinc  with  convective  intercfaance  of  heat  bclweea  the  liquid  near  the  bulb 
and  the  mass  of  the  liquid. 


Lag  oi^  a  Thermobcetkr  in  Air." — ^The  lag  of  a  thermometer 
employed  to  measure  the  temperature  of  gas  has  considerable 
practical  interest  because  it  is  great  enough  to  affect  the  results 
quite  appreciably.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  make  proper  cor- 
rection in  the  usual  case,  because  the  thermometer  is  subject  to 

>*  To  this  subject  a  krge  number  of  papers  Iwve  been  ocntribttted.  chiefly  in  the  meteorological  joomals. 
Host  of  these  must  be  characterised  as  little  more  than  qualitative  investigations,  because  the  experi- 
menters do  not  more  dosdiy  specify  the  velocities  employed  than  as"stronf  wind,"  "liiMymovinc  wind." 
"  quiet  room,' '  etc.  The  most  complete  quantitative  papers  are  by  HergeseU,  Meteorologisdie  Zeitsdirift, 
14  pp.  Z9X  and  433, 1897.  Simultaneously  with  this  appeared  the  paper  of  J.  Bartmann,  Zeitacfaiift  fOr  Is- 
■trumcntenknnde,  17,  p.  u  (x897)>  which  is  qualitative  only. 

Wilhelm  Schmidt,  Mcteorologische  Zcitsduift,  17,  p.  400  (1910),  oontribntea  data  for  over  a  doacn  ther- 
mometers, mercurial,  alcohol,  toluene,  and  metallic  rrpansinn,  nnder  a  variety  of  renditions,  but  witli- 
ont  quantitative  tpcd&catiaa  thereof. 

de  Quervain,  in  the  ssme  journal,  fi8,  p.  88  (1911),  reviews  previous  work  and  deduces  therefrom  some 
fommlfls  for  wlxicfa  it  appears  that  he  daims  great  generality.  Certainly  they  are  not  universal  in  tfadr 
•ppikatioa,  for  they  fai^to  agree  with  the  observed  bdiavior  of  the  thennomcter  used  aa  an  nramplf  in 
the  present  paper,  a  thennometer  of  the  ordinary  "chemical**  type  in  a  current  of  air.  Brief  reviews  by 
de  Quervain  w*— ««•»■»«•  the  salient  features  from  the  following  papers: 

Dufour  in  z86«  (see  Meteorologisdie  Zeitschrift,  14  p.  976, 1897);  Bartmann,  loc  dL;  HergeseU,  loc.  dt.; 
Valentin,  HeteoroikigisGfae  Zeitschrift,  18  p.  957, 1901;  Haurer,  ibid.,  M  p.  i8s,  1898,  tl  p.  489, 1904- 

Rndd,  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Mcteorologische  Zeitschrift,  28,  p.  90^  19x1,  gives  the  data  for  some  thci^ 
imr'***—  and  reviews  the  work  of  Krdl,  Zeitschrift  fflr  Heizung,  LOftung,  und  Bdeucfatmic  11, 1906-7. 

liarvfai.  Monthly  Weather  Review,  17,  p.  458, 1899.  glvca  sooa  data  pertaininff  to  the  lag  of  UtTlfaer' 
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drafts  of  Tridely  different  velocities  and  no  single  value  for  X  holds 
for  mare  than  a  few  moments.  To  illustrate  the  m^nitudes 
involved,  it  may  be  well  to  anticipate  the  data  tabulated  below 
and  discuss  the  lag  in  air  of  the  tl^rmometer  whose  constants  in 
water  and  oil  have  just  been  given.  In  still  air  the  mean  X  fomid 
was  190  seconds.  The  time  of  7X  seconds  for  an  initial  differ- 
ence of  10**  between  the  tbeimometer  and  still  air  in  which  it 
might  be  immersed,  to  be  reduced  to  o?oi  (see  p.  665)  is  accord- 
ingly over  20  minutes.  The  reading  of  a  gas  temperature  to 
hundredths  of  a  d^ree  with  a  merctuial  thermometer  must  there- 
fore be  undertaken  with  due  lapse  of  time  permitted  after  immer- 
sion.   Then,  too,  in  a  space  warming  a  degree  in  15  minutes  (if 


iTia)>«M,«u.£LHm*a.e,  cawiott 

Tig.  b.—Af^axOus  for  dtterminbv  toe  of  thtrmomtUr  bi  a  strtam  of  gas  flomlng  at  a  dtfitdu 

there  be  no  drafts)  the  error  in  any  reading  of  this  thermometer 
after  reaching  the  equilibrium  state,  would  be  over  o?2o.  In 
the  presence  of  drafts  the  mmibers  cited  are  considerably  reduced, 
but  they  are  worth  consideration  as  examples  of  the  error  under 
the  worst  conditions. 

To  study  the  variation  of  the  lag  with,  drafts  in  air,  thermom- 
eter Chabaud  No.  80659  was  immersed  in  currents  of  various 
velocities  in  the  same  U  tube  as  that  employed  for  water  and  oil 
(Fig,  3).  The  current  of  air  was  measured  by  a  gas  meter  in 
series  with  the  tube.  The  area  of  the  annular  orifice  past  the 
thermometer  being  the  same  as  for  the  experiments  with  water, 
the  computation  on  page  673  of  1.13  cm/sec  velocily  for  each  cc 
per  second  current  holds  good  here.  The  accuracy  claimed  for 
the  tabulated  velocities  is  but  5  per  cent. 
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Since  the  wet  meter  raised  the  humidity  of  the  air  above  the 
point  where  dew  condensed  on  the  thermometer  bulb,  when 
cooled  sufficiently  for  the  experiment,  a  drying  tower  of  CaCl, 
was  necessary.  A  copper  worm  in  a  thermostatic  water  bath  was 
introduced  to  steady  temperature  fluctuations.  The  apparatus 
is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  6. 

The  resistance  of  the  piping  employed  placed  the  upper  limit, 
for  the  apparatus  shown,  at  a  current  of  about  90  cm  per  second. 
To  obtain  some  points  on  the  curve  at  higher  velocity  the  appa- 
ratus was  modified  by  substituting  a  dry  meter,  of  larger  capacity, 
dispensing  with  the  drying  tower  and  also  the  copper  worm. 
With  this  arrangement,  velocities  up  to  1000  cm  per  second  were 
obtained.  The  value  of  X  of  the  thermometer  is,  at  this  velocity, 
23  seconds,  whence  it  appears  that  an  almost  inconceivably  large 
velocity  of  gas  past  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  would  be  necessary 
to  supply  heat  as  fast  as  the  surface  can  transmit  it  to  the  in- 
terior, corresponding  to  a  value  of  2.2  seconds  for  X,  the  value  in 
steam  (p.  674). 

The  logarithmic  method  described  on  page  667  was  modified 
slightly  to  a  more  convenient  form  to  avoid  plotting  lines  and  com- 
puting logarithms.  This  is  possible  when  the  motion  of  the  ther- 
mometer meniscus  is  comparatively  slow  throughout  the  scale; 
i.  e.,  when  X  is  large.  Every  X  seconds  a  given  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  medimn  and  thermometer  is  reduced  to  r-* 
times  its  initial  value.  From  tables  of  €-"  we  obtain  the  following 
data  for  an  initial  difference  of  10^. 

TABLE  VI 


(r«) 

At  time  1. 

Tempentore  different 
equals— 

Vor  bath  at  30% 
thermomflter  raadi»— 

€»-l 

0 

10900 

20900 

e-i-  .6065 

k 
2 

6.06 

23.94 

«->-  .3679 

k 

3.68 

26.32 

«-|-  .2231 

3k 
2 

2.23 

27.77 

«-2-  .1353 

2k 

1.35 

28.65 

e-U  .0821 

5k 
2 

0.82 

29.18 

,-«-  .0498 

3Jl 

0.50 

29.50 

^-  .0302 

7k 
2 

0.30 

29.70 

^-<-  .0183 

4i 

0.18 

29.82 
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Cooling  a  thermometer  and  plunging  it  into  a  bath  at  30°  one 
would  read  off  the  times  corresponding  to  the  thermometer  read- 
ings tabulated  in  the  last  column.  These  should  occur  at  equal 
intervals  of  half  X.  Most  of  the  thermometer  readings  will  be  odd 
valued  and  not  easily  carried  in  mind,  no  matter  what  temperature 
range  is  chosen,  whence  the  method  is  hardly  to  be  recommended 
unless  the  observation  interval  be  great  enough  to  permit  of  ref- 
erence to  notes  between  readings.  Also  with  a  rapidly  moving 
meniscus  odd  values  can  not  be  timed  as  accurately  as  can  coinci- 
dences with  even  graduation  liaes. 


50  100  in  800  260 

VELOCITY  OP  AIR  PASTBUUB,  IN  CM  .PER  SEC. 

%  Pig.  7. — Variation  of\  with  current,  in  air.     Thermometer  Chabaud  80659 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  a  slight  change  in  the  bath  tempera- 
ture affects  the  time-differences  for  the  later  readings  by  a  large 
percentage ;  consequently  the  first  three  or  four  differences  are  the 
more  dependable,  and  it  is  desirable  to  employ  a  table  of  readings 
made  out  for  every  X/2  seconds  rather  than  for  any  greater  interval, 
to  secure  a  number  of  intervals  before  the  temperature  difference 
grows  too  small. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  in  air  are  summarized  in  Table 
VII  and  shown  graphically  on  Fig.  7. 
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TABLE  VII 
Values  of  A.  in  Air  Passing  Thermometer  Bulb  at  Different  Rates 

ThmnMBiiatM  ClulMnid  80(59 


1911 

jBir2S.. 

JlUjr27.. 
SaptH.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Aug.  19.. 

Do.. 
JiUjrJ?.. 
Aug.  17.. 
July  27.. 
July  26.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Wr28.. 


wiooi  oiuMyi  convocooii..... 

Utabo»ole.(iioanmit) 

U  tnbo,  ole^  llf .  6  (wot  motor) 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

Dfj  motof  (tofwof  flnd  worni  ramofod) 

fig.  6  (wot  motor) 

Dry  motor,  ote 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Suopondod  vortkoUy  in  grootoot  diall  ol  high  opood 
horlxootoi  feuu 


monts 


3 

1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 


VoiodtyM 


0 

0 

6.3 
11 
26 
2&f 
47 
52 


95 
18i 
31b 
€fk 
67« 
106i 


BComA 


190 
190 
144 
126 
94 
36 
73 
70 
64 
60 
46 
37 
30 
28 
24 
24 


At.  dor. 


±11 


5 

2 
4 


2 

0.5 
0.0 
0.5 
0.5 
0.0 
0.5 
0.5 


>*  The  aycmge  deviation  from  the  mean  velocity  ia  without  tignificance;  as  to  the  xneciaion  icad,  different 
oboervations  were  in  exact  agreement  among  thcmadves.  Readings  were  taken  to  about  i  per  oent,btt^tlie 
fsometer  calibration  was  riightly  uncertain,  making  a  systematic  error  greater  than  this  poosible. 


IL  LAG   OF  A  BECKMANN  THERMOMETER 

ADDITIONAL  ASSUMPTIONS 

It  is  found  that  the  behavior  of  the  ordinary  type  of  Beckmann 

thermometer  is  not  completely  represented  by  the  equations  that 

b0    I 
have  been  developed,  whence  the  assumption  ^  =  -(li — ff) ,  equation 

(i)  (see  p.  66i)  is  not  justifiable.  A  consideration  of  the  form  of 
the  instrument  suggests  a  reason  for  this.  The  main  bulb  is  like 
the  bulb  of  the  type  of  instrument  considered  above.  But  in  addi- 
tion the  large  capillary,  which  is  common  in  such  instruments, 
between  the  bulb  and  the  zero  of  the  scale,  acts  as  a  second  smaller 
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bulb.^^    Inclosed  in  a  tube  with  an  air  layer  between  it  and  the 
bath,  it  is  quite  slow  to  assume  the  bath  temperature,  yet  the 
amount  of  mercury  in  this  secondary  bulb  is  sufficient  to  appre- 
ciably affect  the  position  of  the  meniscus  in  the  small  capillary. 
There  are  thus  two  bulbs,  the  temperature  of  each  of  which  may 

dA     I 
be  expressed  by  the  law  "^""xC^""-^)  where  t^is  the  temperature 

of  the  surrotmding  medium  and  A  is  the  average  temperature  of 
the  bulb,  as  previously  defined  (p.  661). 


-—.-I  (tt— 5)  for  main  bulb 
at     \m 

-^  =  -  (li— C)  for  large  capillary 


(12) 


(13) 


souNOMrrPM 

•irOFTW  NOT 
WELLDBFINeO 


B  and  C  together  define  the  position  of  the  meniscus  in  the  bore 

of  the  thermometer,  this  being  the  read-* 
ing  0.  If  the  relation  of  ^  to  B  and  C  be 
stated  (this  being  equation  14  below)  it 
will  be  possible  to  eliminate  from  the  three 
equations  (12),  (13),  (14)  the  two  quan- 
tities B  and  C,  which  are  not  directly  de- 
terminable, and  leave  a  relation  connect- 
ing 0  with  u,  quantities  in  which  interest 
centers. 

In  stating  the  dependence  of  0  upon  B 
and  C  one  has  to  bear  in  mind — 

Firstly,  that  the  volume  of  the  mercury 
originally  in  the  bulb  will  change  propor- 
tionately to  the  change  in  the  temperature 

B,  and  the  volume  of  that  originally  in  the  large  capillary  will  be 

likewise  related  to  C 
Secondly,  the  position  of  the  meniscus  in  the  bore  will  vary  as 

the  sum  of  these  two  volumes  changes. 

^'  Total  immenioii  b  assumed  in  this  i>aper»  along  with  the  assumption  previously  mentioned  that  the 
thennometer  b  instnimwitally  perfect.  The  difference  in  the  b^iavior  of  any  thermometer  between  total 
and  partial  imxncrsion  must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  theory  of  emersent  stem  corrections  and  can  not 
be  included  here.  In  the  experiments  tabulated  in  thb  section  the  thermometer  was  inunersed  to  the  top  of 
tfaehute  capiUary,  the  results  given  beinc  on  the  basb  of  total  immersion. 


Fig.  S.— Section  through  Beck- 
mann  thermomgter 
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Whence  dO  will  be  the  sum  of  two  qtiantities  proportional  to 
dB  and  dC,  respectively,  and,  since  no  constant  of  integration 
except  zero  could  satisfy  the  obvious  relation  0=0  when  both 
B  and  C  are  0,  0  must  be  related  to  B  and  C  exactly  as  d0  to 
dB  and  dC,  although  this  does  not  imply  that  the  temperature  of 
the  thermometer  as  a  whole  is  to  be  thought  of  as  an  addition  of 
the  temperattures  of  the  several  parts. 

If  unit  quantity  of  mercury  be  distributed  between  two  bulbs, 
k  in  the  first  and  i-fe  in  the  second,  the  effect  of  each  in  defining  the 
position  of  the  meniscus  will  be  in  the  proportion  k  to  i-fe,  besides 
the  effect  of  the  respective  temperatures.  We  may  take  for  the 
imit  of  quantity  the  total  amount  of  mercury  in  any  thermometer 
and  so  omit  factors  of  proportionaUty  and  state  the  relation  in  the 
simple  form 

0^kC-\-{i-k)B  (14) 

•  where  k  is  the  fraction  of  the  total  volume  contained  in  the  large 
capillary. 

Omitting  the  steps  of  the  eUmination  of  B  and  C  from  (12),  (13), 
and  (14)  and  collecting,  the  resulting  equation  is 

XAc^+(X,  +  Xe)^  +  e  =  [feX,+  (i-fe)X,]^  +  u  (15) 

If  equations  deduced  from  it  are  verified  by  experiment  this  equa- 
tion, which  can  not  be  directly  tested,  will  be  justified.  We  shall 
find  that  a  sufficient  agreement  obtains  to  do  this,  the  equations 
developed  from  it  proving  to  be  fairly  close  approximations  to 
exact  statements  of  the  behavior  of  this  type  of  thermometer.  It 
must  be  noted  that  k  can  not  be  accturately  determined,  since  the 
end  of  the  bulb  and  beginning  of  the  large  capillary  is  not  thermally 
a  definite  location,  even  if  mechanically  it  were  so.     (Fig.  8.) 

To  obtain  the  primitive  of  (15)  requires  considerable  mathe- 
matical manipulation,  but  presents  no  difficulties  as  the  steps 
follow  common  textbook  suggestions  in  ^*  order,  being  type-form 

1*  Sec,  for  instance,  A.  R.  Porsyth:  A  Treatise  on  Differential  Bquatiooft—"  General  linear  equations  with 
constant  coefficients,"  p.  64  (3d  ed.,  1903);  Notes  on  particular  integral  and  complementary  function  in 
the  section  on  General  I^inear  Bquations  of  the  Second  Order,  p.  98:  "  Method  of  variation  of  parameters/' 
p.  no. 
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processes.     The  result  is 

where  A,  and  A,  are  the  arbitrary  constants  of  integration  and 
must  be  fixed  by  assigning  two  definite  conditions.  One  of  these 
may  well  be  to  assign  simultaneous  values  to  all  the  variables, 
defining  for  the  time  0  that  the  corresponding  bath  temperature 
be  Uq  and  thermometer  reading  0^.  The  most  convenient  second 
condition  to  impose  is  that  all  parts  of  the  thermometer  shall  be 
at  the  same  temperatiure  at  this  time  zero,  i.  e.,  5o  =  Co.  Since 
^=feC  +  (i  —  fe)J5,  whenever  B^C,  either  of  these  equals  0,  so 
that  this  second  condition  is  expressed  by  the  relation 

^o  =  5o  =  Co  (17) 

Whenever  the  thermometer  remains  in  a  medium  of  constant 
temperature  for  a  considerable  time  all  parts  come  to  this  tempera- 
ture and  the  condition  (17)  is  then  fulfilled  at  every  instant;  so 
that  by  taking  as  ^ »  0  the  instant  of  the  transfer  to  any  medium 
at  a  different  temperature  (for  immersion  in  which  latter  medium 
the  equation  is  to  be  applied)  both  conditions  outlined  can  be 
readily  satisfied  in  practice. 

A I  and  A^  are  given  by  the  two  equations 

0,=.u,  +  A,  +  A,--krX^dt--{i^k)riB^^dt  (18) 

from  the  substitution  of  initial  values  in  (i  6) ,  and 

/k      (i-fe)\,.         ,     A,     A,     k  ri^u,^     i-fePr^w^w    N 

from  substitution  in  the  first  derivative  of  (16)  of  the  first  deriva- 
tive of  (14)  and  subsequent  reduction  of  the  restdt  by  the  use  of 
(12)  and  (13)  to  a  form  where  the  values  at  the  time  t^^O  (relation 
1 7)  can  be  substituted  to  give  the  form  as  written. 

Equations  (t8)  and  (19)  are  not  worth  solving  explicitiy  for  A^, 
A  2  for  substitution  in  (16),  because  the  special  cases  arising  in 
practice  are  more  easily  referred  to  these  implicit  forms.  The 
cases  arising  more  frequentiy  in  laboratory  practice  will  be  treated 
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in  a  later  section,  but  one  of  these  must  be  developed  at  this  point. 
By  considering  the  behavior  of  a  Beckmann  thermometer  pltmged 
into  a  bath  maintained  at  constant  temperature,  and  the  behavior 
predicted  by  the  theory  here  developed,  we  shall  find  that  an 
excellent  test  of  the  validity  of  the  theory  is  afforded. 

(a)  Constant  Temperature. — liu^'U^,  -^  -  O  and  equation  (i 6) 

becomes 

Equations  (i8)  and  (19)  have  the  forms 

Bo^U^-^At+A^ 


(h'-^y'-^^-t^t 


Prom  which  Ai  and  A,  may  be  readily  obtained. 

A,-(i-*)(^,-t/0  (21) 

A.-ifc(d,-£/J  (22) 

Equation  (20)  in  its  complete  form  is  '* 

^^^~{i-k)*-^/+kAf  (23) 

under  the  conditions,  at  <«o,  imposed  above  (p.  685). 

When  /?— 0  or  &— i  or  X^,  — X^,  any  one  of  which  conditions 
corresponds  to  a  single  bulb  instead  of  a  compotmd  one,  this 
equation  reduces  to  (4)  of  p.  664  as  is  necessary. 

The  properties  of  ftmctions  of  ^  depend  so  entirely  on  the 
numerical  value  of  the  exponent  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
generalize,  but  a  few  remariis  may  assist  to  a  clearer  picture  of 

>*  An  equation  of  this  gencnl  fonn  was  proposed  by  Thiescn  (loc  dL),  with  a  bare  statonat  that  the 
idea  had  occurred  to  him  of  separate,  independent  lags  for  two  parts  of  those  tiiennometers  which  failed 
of  expressiaii  by  the  more  onmrnon  single  lag  equations.    No  derivation  of  the  equation  is  given,  and 

-i  1 

it  is  left  with  undetermined  coefficients  in  the  fonn  0^1/9^ A*   ^>  +Bt   ^S  with  the  sugfestion  that 

1 

this  fonn  be  tried  in  esses  where  9^Ur^A*   ^'  €>bviously  fails  to  express  the  behavior  of  the  instrument. 
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the  curve  theoretically  representing  the  behavior  of  a  thermometer 
of  the  usual  Beckmann  type  pltmged  into  a  constant  temperature 
bath.  To  illustrate  the  discussion,  Pig.  9  is  inserted,  although  it 
has  been  necessary  to  exaggerate  greatly  the  value  of  k  from  the 
usual  size,  in  order  to  separate  sufficiently  the  curves,  on  the  scale 
which  must  be  here  employed,  to  make  clear  which  function  is 
which. 


Ilg.  9. — Curves  to  explain  ikiory  qfBeckmofm  lag  (exaggeralad  vabu  cfk) 
XM^Ssec.        \c^40sec,        k^O.l        j^«f^x^^-f  £t~A/ 

if 

Let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  two  terms  separately,  that 

1 

due  to  the  capillary,  r,  and   then  that  due  to  the  bulb, 


i-Jk 


.Ai 


€"V.    K   is   small  with .  respect  to   unity,  and  \c  is  generally 
several  times  X*.     Fixing  in  mind  X,  as  the  interval  of  time  for  use 

as  a  convenient  comparison  unit,  t  must  be  large  before  €  ^ 

reduces  very  greatly  from  tmity;  whence  for  a  considerable  time 

k      ^ 
the  term je"^  is  very  little  different  from  k.    On  Fig.  9,  with  the 

numbers  employed,  it  starts  at  the  value  1/9  and  very  gradually 
approaches  the  axis. 

73764**— 13 6 
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1 
The  term  e"" V  decreases  at  a  rate  very  much  more  rapid  than 

that  of  €^\  Xj  bemg  but  a  fraction  of  X^,  so  that  although  its 
initial  value  unity  is  very  large  in  comparison  with  k^  it  reduces 
to  this  value,  k,  before  very  long,  and  continuing  to  decrease  dis- 
appears numerically  while  the  other  term  is  appreciable. 

The  sum  of  the  terms  in  equation  (23)  is  accordingly  almost 
exactly  the  first  for  small  values  of  t  and  the  second  after  con- 
siderable time.  This  point  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  9,  and  the  actual 
magnitudes  which  are  involved  in  a  practical  case  can  be  pictured 
by  supposing  k  diminished  perhaps  as  much  as  thirty  times.  At 
the  one  end  the  difference  between  the  resultant  and  its  first 
term  would  be  reduced  from  10  per  cent  of  either,  as  there  shown, 
to  a  very  small  fraction  of  it,  or  for  most  purposes  the  curves  might 
be  considered  identical.  At  the  other  end  the  total  magnitude 
of  the  resultant  would  of  course  be  much  smaller,  but  it  would, 
at  some  time,  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  second  term 
that  it  does  on  the  plot,  namely,  become  practically  equal  to  it, 
because  the  first  term  is  diminishing  at  all  points  at  a  rate  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  second.  It  may  also  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  as  A^  is  smaller,  the  point  where  the  first 
and  second  terms  are  the  same  size,  about  22  seconds  on  Pig.  9, 
displaces  more  and  more  toward  the  right. 

The  conclusions  that  have  been  reached  predict  that  if  a  ther- 
mometer of  this  t}rpe  be  plunged  into  a  bath  10^  warmer  than  it  is, 
it  will  cover  the  first  9^,  say,  of  its  rise  in  almost  the  same  way  as 
would  a  thermometer  with  a  single  lag  constant  Xj;  and  will  cover 
(about)  the  last  o?  i  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  wotild  a  thermometer 
of  single  lag  constant  X^;  the  interval  between  corresponding  to 
neither. 

JUSTinCATION  OF  ASSUMPTIONS  MADB 

The  method  of  testing  out  the  theory  proposed  is  at  once  sug- 
gested. The  value  of  k  may  be  approximately  determined  for  a 
thermometer  with  a  "  secondary  "  btilb,  such  as  the  large  capillary 
below  the  scale  in  the  usual  type  of  Beckmann.  Then  Xj  and  X^ 
may  be  approximately  found  by  using  the  two  ends  of  the  observed 
"lag  curve''  of  that  thermometer,  obtained  by  the  logarithmic 
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method  described  on  page  667.  If ,  then,  the  middle  of  the  curve 
computed  from  these  values  of  X^,  X^*  a^d  k  in  the  equation  (23)  be 
the  same  as  the  middle  of  the  curve  obtained  by  direct  observation, 
it  is  fair  evidence  that  the  function  written  is  a  proper  one  to  repre- 
sent the  behavior  of  the  thermometer.  The  test  was  made  and 
the  results  with  one  thermometer  are  given  in  full  to  make  clear 
the  procedure. 

Beckmann  No.  5952  has,  in  its  large  capillary  (Pig.  8)  about  20^  ^ 
of  mercury  inclosed  by  the  outer  glass  tube  so  as  to  have  only 
poor  thermal  contact  with  the  medium  of  immersion.  6300°  being 
approximately  the  volume*^  of  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer  bulb, 
the  value  of  k  is  20/6300 « 0.003,  J  ^^^  i  —  fe  is  tmity  within  the 
limits  of  accuracy  of  this  computation.  Substituting  these  num- 
bers in  equation  (23), 


should  be  the  equation  to  give  the  reading  (ff)  of  this  thermometer, 
at  any  time  (t)  after  immersion  in  a  bath  maintained  at  constant 
temperattire  (Uq)  ,  provided  all  parts  of  the  thermometer  were  at  the 
same  temperature  (Oq)  when  the  instrument  was  introduced  into 
the  bath.     If  0^  be  below  U^  the  first  0.9  of  the  rise  must  fol- 

low  very  closely  the  equation  ^ — jj-  =  i  .oo€"^j ,  and  applying  the 

methods  of  page  667  to  simultaneous  readings  of  thermometer 
and  time  an  approximate  value  of  X^  may  be  determined.  A  num- 
ber of  such  experiments  made  with  thermometer  No.  5952  gave  a 
mean  value  of  8.7  seconds  for  Xj. 

By  the  time  the  quantity  (t/o  — ^  is  reduced  to  i  per  cent  of 

(Uq  —  Oq)  the  termc  a,  is  smaller  than  0.0032  €  ^  if  X^  be  about 
five  times  X^,  and  a  little  later  may,  for  first  approximations  be 
neglected.    The  equation 

0-U,     Aj 


o.-u, 


0.003  2€   *• 


M  The  tmh  of  volimie  bcfaic  the  Tolumc  that  f onns  one  detree  in  tlw  Stan 
which  the  bnlb  is  a  port.    The  number  6300  depends  somewhat  on  the  glass,  but  the  rdative  expansion 
coefficient  is  sekUsn  far  from  o.ooox6»  1/6300  (appradmate). 
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applied  for  a  ntimber  of  readings  after  6  has  almost  reached  U^ 
gives  Xg .  Since  the  temperature  differences  to  be  read  are  extremely 
small,  little  more  than  the  order  of  magnitude  of  X^  may  be 
deduced.  This  however  is  all  that  is  necessary,  as  an  error  of  20 
to  30  per  cent  wotild  not  greatly  influence  numerical  values  in  the 
complete  equation.  The  mean  of  a  number  of  experiments 
indicated  50  seconds  to  be  the  best  value  to  use  for  X^. 
In  Table  VIII  is  summarized  the  computation  of 


=(l  —  .0032)  € 


-ij 


+  .0032  e  *, 


for  given  values  of  t;  X*  taken  as  8.70  seconds,.  X^,  50  seconds. 

TABLE  Vm 


1 

(l-.0032).-^ 

.0032  «—^ 

F 

iQfioF 

>*•  -8.70 

10 

0.3160 

a0026 

0.3186 

9.503 

9.501 

20 

.1002 

.0021 

.1023 

9.010 

9.002 

ao 

.0317 

.0018 

.0335 

8.524 

8.502 

40 

.0101 

.0014 

.0116 

8.064 

8.003 

so 

.0032 

.0012 

.0044 

7.643 

7.S0S 

60 

.0010 

.0010 

.0020 

7.301 

7.005 

80 

.00010 

.00065 

.00076 

6.881 

6.007 

100 

.00001 

.00043 

.00044 

6.643 

5.008 

120 

.00000 

.00029 

.00029 

6.462 

4.010 

The  second  and  fourth  columns  show  at  a  glance  the  extent  of 
the  agreement  of  the  function  F  with  its  first  term,  the  fifth  and 
sixth  columns  showing  the  same  for  the  logarithms,  which  are 
more  apt  to  be  employed  in  computing  a  lag  experiment.  The 
sixth  column  is  of  course  a  straight  line,  when  plotted  against 
time ;  the  fifth  i§  so  up  to  about  40  seconds,  after  which  it  rapidly 
assumes  marked  curvature.  This  length  of  time  after  immersion 
was  accordingly  the  interval  available  for  the  determination  of  X^. 

This  curvature  of  the  logarithmic  plot,  due  to  the  term  involving 
the  lag  of  the  capillary,  distinguishes  it  sharply  from  the  plot  due 
to  a  single  lag,  which  is  linear.  The  ftmctions  themselves  are  of 
the  same  general  shape  as  illustrated  on  Pig.  9,  so  that  in  comparing 
the  function  F  to  the  corresponding  curve  obtained  by  experi- 
.  ment,  it  is  better  to  compare  logarithms  than  direct  values.  This 
is  done  in  Fig.  10. 
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If  equation  (23)  represents  the  facts,  log  F,  of  Table  VIII,  and 

0—  U 
l^S  z — rf  >  ^  obtained  experimentally  for  this  thermometer,  must 

coincide.  A  number  of  experiments  were  made  by  cooling  it  to  o® 
throughout  and  plunging  it  into  a  bath  maintained  at  29^.10, 
reading  as  it  warmed  up.  The  data  from  two  representative 
experiments  gave  the  circles  and  crosses  plotted  on  Fig.  10.  The 
agreement  with  log^  F  (the  ciu-ve  as  shown)  seems  to  justify  the 
theory  proposed  for  this  tjrpe  of  thermometer. 

SPECIAL  CASES 

The  more  important  special  cases  for  which  the  theory  will  be 
developed  somewhat  in  detail  are  three,  (a)  constant  temperature, 
(b)  linear  change,  (c)  exponential  change,  according  to  the  law 

The  application  of  the  equations  to  practical  problems  proceeds 
along  the  Unes  aheady  given  in  the  section  devoted  to  common 
or  "chemical"  thermometers. 

(a)  Constant  Temperature. — ^The  equations  for  this  condition 
have  been  derived  above  (p.  686)  and  need  not  be  repeated.  The 
only  question  of  lag  which  arises  is:  How  long  after  immersion  of 
the  thermometer  in  a  constant  temperature  bath  must  an  observer 
wait  to  secure  a  given  acctu'acy  in  reading  ?  The  time  is  computed 
from  equation  (23) ,  following  the  principle  outlined  for  an  ordinary 
thermometer  in  the  discussion  following  equation  (4).  However, 
as  the  time  for  a  Beckmatm  to  attain  an  "equilibrium  condition" 
when  pltmged  into  a  Uquid  bath  is  greater  than  that  for  a  common- 
type  chemical  thermometer,  and  it  may  be  advisable  to  summarize 
the  computations  of  an  example  to  show  the  order  of  magnitude. 

The  quantities  involved  are 

_i  1 

(i-fe)e  ^^*and  ikc"^ 
For  the  thermometer  No.  5952  (in  stirred  water). 

k  «  0.0032  \  =  8.70  sec.  \: = 5<^  sec. 

1 
The  term  (i-Jk)e"V  becomes    10-*    after    about    9Xj  seconds, 

or  78  seconds,  but  at  that  time  k€  ^'  is  0.0032  X0.211,  or  0.00067. 
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This  term  does  not  diminish  to  lo*"^  mitil  t  reaches  the  value  of 
174  seconds.  At  this  time  the  first  term  is  so  small  that  the  sum 
is  identical  with  the  latter  value.  Accordingly,  about  three  min- 
utes is  the  time  for  a  temperature  di£ference  of  10^  to  be  reduced 
to  o?ooi  when  this  Beckmann  thermometer  is  plunged  into  a 
bath  of  water  vigorously  stirred. 

(b)  Linear  Rise  of  Temperature. — u  =  [/^ + ^1    ^  =  ^-     Sub- 

stituting  this  value  of  -^  in  equation  (16) ,  (p.  685) ,  and  performing 
the  integrations,  the  result  is 

O'^u  +  A  i€"'ab'  +  A  ,«"Ae'  -  rkXc  -  r  ( i  -fe)  X,  (24) 

i4i  and  A,  may  be  determined,  under  the  conditions  imposed 
(p.  685),  by  equations  (18)  and  (19).  Replacing  -^  of  these 
equations  by  r  and  carrying  out  the  solution  for  A^,  A^, 

^==  (I -*)(«•- f/o  +  ^X,)  (25) 

A^«k{0,^U^  +  r\,)  (26) 

These  values  may  be  put  into  equation  (24)  to  give  its  complete 
form.    A  considerable  time  after  immersion  the  terms  containing 

them  reduce  to  n^ligible  size  because  of  the  factor  €  i*,  and  the 
equation  has  the  simple  form. 

5= tt— r(i  —  fe)x,  —  rkXc  (27) 

whence  the  thermometer  follows  the  bath  in  which  it  is  immersed 
with  a  constant  difference  of  temperature  existing  between  them  of 

r[(i-fe)X,4-feX,]  (28) 

Although  \e  is  generally  several  times  X^,  k  is  usually  so  small 
a  fraction  of  i  —  &  that  the  last  term  is  quite  small  with  respect  to 
the  first,  being  negligible  more  often  than  not. 

For  the  thermometer  previously  discussed,  Xa«8.70  seconds 
and  (i— &)X,+feXc  =  8.83  seconds,  a  difference  less  than  2  per 
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cent  and  of  the  order  of  the  uncertainty  of  \b  as  determined. 
The  lag  of  this  thermometer  in  the  equilibrimn  condition  when 
immersed  in  a  medimn  whose  temperatm'e  rises  linearly  is  prac- 
tically that  of  the  bulb  alone,  the  value  of  k  and  the  lag  of  the 
capillary  not  entering  the  result  to  an  appreciable  extent.  While 
the  equilibriiun  condition  is  being  established,  however,  their  sig- 
nificance is  not  to  be  overlooked.     From  (24),  (25),  (26),  n^lect- 

ing  small  terms,  it  is  seen  that  the  ratio  ^ — ^  is  diminished  with 

_i  _i 

time  at  a  rate  dependent  on  (i  —  &)€  V  +  fe€  ^'.     This  exact  func- 

.  tion  was  carefully  examined  for  the  case  of  a  bath  maintained 
at  constant  temperature,  (p.  692) ,  and  the  computations  need  not 
be  repeated.  About  three  minutes  after  immersion  this  ther- 
mometer would  differ  from  the  steady  state  by  10-*  times  the 
initial  temperattu-e  difference. 

(c)  Logarithmic  Temperature  Change,  u^A+B^"*. — The 
occurrence  of  this  case  has  been  explained  in  the  footnote  to  p.  664, 
and  the  detailed  development  of  pages  666-7  permits  us  to  dismiss 
the  form  with  a  bare  statement  of  the  solution.     Placing  the  value 

ou 
of  -J-,  namely  —aB^-"^  in  equation  (16),  and  dropping  the  terms 

containing  an  exponential,  in  accordance  with  the  discussion  fol- 
lowing equation  (7) ,  we  get  for  the  solution  in  the  steady  state, 

(^  -  «)  -  {*r?k; + ('  -  *)7^](«  -  ^)        (^9) 

m.  LAG  OF  ELECTRICAL  THERMOMETERS 

Electrical  thermometers  in  common  use  fall  into  one  of  two 
classes,  thermoelectric  or  resistance.  Some  form  of  galvanometer 
is  necessary  as  an  indicator  for  either,  and  the  lag  of  this  galva- 
nometer is  to  be  added  to  the  lag  exhibited  by  the  thermocouple 
or  resistance  coil  in  acquiring  the  temperature  under  measurement. 
It  will  often  be  foimd  that  the  galvanometer  lag  is  the  greater 
portion  of  the  whole ;  in  fact,  that  frequently  it  is  the  only  portion 
which  need  be  considered  at  all. 
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GALVANOMETER  LAG 

An  expression  for  the  lag  of  a  galvanometer  is  easily  derived 
from  the  familiar  equations  governing  the  behavior  of  the  instru- 
ment, whence  it  is  quite  imnecessary  to  treat  the  subject  in 
detail,  but  the  general  method  of  deducing  the  required  expression 
may  well  be  summarized  for  the  most  common  case,  that  of  a 
D'Arsonval  instrument,  under  the  condition  of  critical  damping. 
The  fundamental  equation  for  the  motion  of  the  coil 

T^+xf  +  T^-iV  (30) 

JV«  applied  moment  (in  general,  a  function  of  /) 

6  ""displacement 

t  »time 

/  —moment  of  inertia  of  moving  system 

K  «  damping  coefficient 

T  »  elastic  coefficient 
has  three  different  solutions  according  as  JC'  is  greater  than, 
equal  to,  or  less  than  4/T,  leading  respectively  to  the  equation 
of  motion  if  overdamped,  critically  damped,  or  tmderdamped. 
Critical  damping  occurs  when  K^  =  4/T,  and  the  solution  **  is 

e  «  A«"27'  +  BU"^  +  €"^1"/  Cj^^dt  -  r  j/e^d^l  (31) 

For  nearly  all  thermometric  work,  the  function  N  is  linear.  A 
Wheatstone  bridge  or  potentiometer  is  approximately  balanced, 
and  the  unbalanced  emf  causes  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
according  to  the  equation  just  written.  This  unbalanced  emf 
changes  in  direct  ratio  to  the  temperature  change,  and  may  be 
taken  as  linear  over  the  range  of  any  one  reading. 

Let  the  moment  Nq  be  impressed  on  the  galvanometer  coil  by 
closing  the  circuit  at  time  zero,  and  let  this  moment  decrease  at 

»  See,  for  instance,  A.  R.  Vonyth:  A  Treatise  on  Differential  Bqttations^"  I^inear  equation  with  ooii* 
stant  coefficients— Case  of  'equal  roots/  *'  p.  64  (jd  ed.,  1903).  Notes  on  particular  integral  in  tlie  sec- 
tion on  the  General  Linear  Bqnation,  p.  98,  or  "Method  of  variatian  of  panmetera,"  p.  izo. 
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constant  rate  r  (passing  through  nil  and  increasing  in  opposite 
direction).    The  function  N  will  be 

N^N.^rt  (32) 

N 
The  moment  is  zero  at  the  instant  t  =  — ^,  which  is  accordingly  the 

time  of  the  temperature  corresponding  to  exact  balance  of  the 

bridge  or  potentiometer.     If  the  deflection,  0,  of  the  galvanometer 

N 
be  not  zero  until  X  seconds  later,  or  at  time  — *  4-X,  it  is  evident 

that  an  error,  due  to  lag,  is  made  in  the  usual  manner  of  reading 
such  instruments  when  measuring  changing  temperatures. 

Omitting  all  the  steps  of  substitution  of  (N^—rt)  for  N  in  the 
equation  (31)  and  of  determination  of  A  and  B  for  the  initial 
conditions,  stated  below, 

e.^N.-rt+^-e-^^(^^jN,  +  ry  +  N,  +  ^'j      (33) 

if,  at  time  zero,  moment  iV©  be  suddenly  impressed  on  the  coil  by 
closing  the  circuit  when  the  coil  is  at  rest  (^l==^)"^its  equilib- 
rium position  (d]o  -  0) . 
For  most  galvanometers  the  value  of  -sVhen  critically  damped 

will  be  found  to  be  such  that  in  a  few  seconds  the  term  €  2/'  is 
very  small  with  respect  to  the  other  terms,  and  the  factor  multi- 
plying it  is  not  large,  so  the  equation  simplifies  to 


e 


4/ 


When  the  deflection,  0,  is  zero. 


N^-n  +  ^r 


}  (34) 


The  lag,  X,  of  the  galvanometer  behind  an  emf  changing  linearly 
is  accordingly,  after  a  short  time,  ~  seconds  (see  eq.  (32)  ).     As 
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an  illustration  of  the  magnitude  of  this  quantity,  a  galvanometer 

/ 
much  used  by  the  author  has  the  value  =  « 0.4  second,  whence 

its  lag  is  1 .6  seconds.  The  circuit  must  be  closed  at  least  5  sec- 
onds before  taking  a  reading,  if  an  accturacy  of  o.i  per  cent  of  the 
deflection  is  desired,  as  shown  by  the  following  computation, 

which  gives  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  the  term  in  €-27 
becomes  0.00 1. 

If  ^  =  0.4  second,  e"^* = €~^'^*  =  (about)  o.ooi  for  ^  »  5  seconds. 

For  the  determination  of  y  for  any  particular  galvanometer, 

many  methods  might  be  divised  from  the  common  equations  dis- 
cussed in  the  ntunerous  papers  on  galvanometers.  One  may  be 
outlined  here.    The  free  period,  T,  of  a  system  of  moment  of 


is  air^l, 


inertia  /  and  elastic  coeflScient  t  is  air^l-,  from  which  relation  it 

follows  that 

4^/ 

The  condition  imposed  by  critical  damping  is  that 

K»«4/t 
from  which 

7      T 

The  free  period  of  a  galvanometer  system  is  very  little  different 
from  that  in  which  it  vibrates  under  any  conditions  not  closely 
those  of  critical  damping,  so  that  the  period  observed  when  swing- 
ing as  little  damped  as  possible,  will  usually  suffice  to  give  T  with 

K 
high  acciu-acy.    -j  is  thus  given  very  directly;  the  lag  of  the 

galvanometer,  being  ^,  is  of  the  extremely  simple  form  —  seconds. 
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RESISTANCE  THERMOMETERS 

The  resistance  thermometers  studied  were  fomid  to  be  either 
very  fast  or  very  slow  in  comparison  with  mercmial  thermometers. 
The  well-known  type  made  after  the  design  of  Callendar,  consist- 
ing of  a  platintun  coil  wotmd  on  a  mica  frame  and  inclosed  in  a 
glass,  qtiartz,  or  porcelain  tube,  is  quite  slow.  Immersed  in  well 
stirred  water,  the  values  of  X  meastu-ed  usually  lay  between  15 
and  30  seconds,  though  even  this  value  was  exceeded.  A  de- 
partiu-e  from  the  straight-line  plot  by  the  logarithmic  method 
described  on  page  667  was  evident  when  the  temperature  dijBference 

was  small,  indicating  that  the  equation  37  ="  >;  (^  ~  ^  is  only  a  first 

approximation  to  the  statement  of  the  behavior  of  such  thermom- 
eters. The  deviation  was  quite  marked  in  some  instances  and 
always  in  the  direction  and  of  the  general  curvatiu-e  exhibited  by 
the  Beckmann  thermometers  discussed  m  an  earUer  section.  It 
appears  that  the  two-term  formulae  there  developed  are  better 
equations  to  apply  empirically  to  a  Callendar  tjrpe  resistance 
thermometer  than  the  simpler  equations.  This  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  temperatiu-e  of  the  platintun  coil 
is  partly  determined  by  that  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  containing 
tube,  for  which  the  lag  is  relatively  small,  and  partly  by  that  of 
the  support,  for  which  the  lag  is  relatively  large.  The  conditions, 
therefore,  resemble  those  considered  in  the  section  on  Beckmann 
thermometers. 

The  very  fast  resistance  thermometers  were  of  the  type  in 
general  use  in  this  Bureau,  in  the  range  o-ioo°C,  an  improved 
form  of  the  instrument  described  in  this  Bulletin  in  1907  by 
Dickinson  and  Mueller,"  and  will  be  more  fully  described  in  a 
f uttu'e  paper.  The  essential  features  respecting  the  lag  of  these 
instrtunents  are  the  small  heat  capacity  of  the  enveloping  sheath 
and  the  intimate  thermal  contact  between  this  and  the  resistance 
coil.  Attempts  to  measure  the  lag  (in  liquids)  gave  no  results, 
merely  indicating  it  to  be  smaller  than  the  method  wotild  admit 
of  determining,  namely,  considerably  smaller  than  the  galva- 
nometer lag  which  was  about  one  and  one-half  seconds. 

"  Calorimetric  Resistance  Thcnnometers  and  Transition  Tenv>eratiire  of  Sodinm  Sulphate:  Tfais  Bul- 
letin, 8,  p.  64X,  Reprint  No.  68. 
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JAEGER-STEINWEHR  MBTHOB  OP  COMPUTING  THE  LAG  OF  A 

RESISTANCE  THERMOMETER 

A  method  of  computing  the  lag  of  such  thermometers  was 
proposed  by  Jaeger  and  Van  Steinwehr,  but  in  the  form  in  which 
they  published  ^  it,  only  a  lower  limit  is  placed  upon  the  value 
of  the  lag.  The  method  depends  upon  meastuing  the  heating  of 
the  coil  by  different  intensities  of  ciurent. 

Writing  the  equation  governing  the  transfer  of  heat  between  the 
coil  and  the  medium  in  which  the  thermometer  is  immersed  as 

^=-(«-^  (I) 

tf =temperatiu"e  of  coil 
u  B  temperature  of  meditun 
Xnlag  (in  seconds) 

the  rate  at  which  heat  is  transferred  will  be 

M = heat  capacity  of  the  system  cooling  (or  warming) . 
If  d  be  greater  than  u,  the  thermometer  coil  will  lose  heat  and 
in  time  dt  will  lose  a  quantity  dH 

dH''^(0''U)dt  (36) 

If  there  be  any  electric  current,  i,  in  the  coil,  heat  will  be  gen- 
erated at  the  rate  7?**,  where  R  is  the  resistance.  This  will  tend 
to  raise  the  temperattu'e  of  the  coil  abo^e  that  of  the  medium  in 
which  the  thermometer  is  immersed.  It  will  rise  until  the  dissi- 
pation, which  is  proportional  to  (^ — w) ,  equation  (36) ,  equals  the 
generation.  This  heat  generated  in  time  dt,  (J  being  number  of 
jotiles  in  a  calorie)  is 

^ 

>*  Jaq;er  and  Von  Steinwehr:  Zcitsdirift  filr  Instnunentenkunde.  M,  p.  241;  2906. 
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and  so  in  the  equilibrium  state  of  the  thermometer 

—ie^u)dt J- 

l(^-«)=.^i«  (37) 

Direct  measurement  of  (0  —  u)  is  rather  diflScult,  if  at  all  possible, 
but  indirect  determination  of  the  value  by  employing  two  or 
more  values  of  i  is  quite  easy.  Applying  (37)  to  such  a  series, 
u  being  kept  constant 

etc. 

The  difference  in  0  does  not  change  R  appreciably  for  the  second 
members  of  the  two  equations,  whence  subtracting 

The  value  of  M  proposed  by  Jaeger  and  Von  Steinwehr  is  the 
water  equivalent  of  the  platinum  resistance  coil,  computed  from 
dimensions,  density,  and  specific  heat.  Obviously,  this  gives 
merely  a  minimum  value.  The  water  equivalent  of  a  portion  of 
the  silk  and  shellac  wrapping  about  the  wire  of  their  thermometer 
should  have  been  included.    This  being  doubtless  several  times  '* 

M  When  a  cylindrical  heat  aotirce  is  suirouiided  by  an  annular  covering  (inner  radiusa  and  outer  radius  6), 
ivhoae  outer  surface  is  maintained  at  a  definite  constant  temperature  (0),  the  eq^nlibrium  distiilmtion  cf 
temperatures  is  expressed  by 

log  T 
U^C ? 

logj 

Integratinc  through  the  cylindrical  shell,  to  determine  the  position  of  the  boundary  for  considermg  the 
heat  transfer  as  belwccu  two  bodies,  one  the  core  and  a  portion  of  the  annular  covering,  the  other  the 
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that  of  the  wire  alone,  the  value  of  X  as  1/33  of  a  second,  obtained 

in  the  computation,  is  many  times  too  small.    Nevertheless,  the 

lag  of  such  a  form  of  thermometer  is  small  compared  with  that 

of  any  ordinary  galvanometer. 
The  thermometers  of  the  Dickinson-Mueller  type  (improved 

form)  possess  the  following  constants :  Heat  capacity  of  platinum 

coil,  o.oio  cal.  per  degree  C.    Heat  capacity  of  mica  in  r^on  of 

coil,  0.16  cal.  per  degree  C. 

The  mica  between  the  head  of  the  thermometer  and  the  resist- 
ance coil,  supporting  and  insulating  the  leads  (with  a  heat  capac- 
ity of  0.30)  and  the  platintun  sheath  (with  a  heat  capacity  of  0.60) 
can  not  be  supposed  to  be  heated  by  the  coil  appreciably  above 
the  temperature  of  any  liqtiid  in  which  the  thermometer  is 
immersed,  and  play  no  part  in  the  computation  under  such  a 
condition.  This  is  eqtiivalent  to  the  statement  that  the  whole 
temperature  drop  between  the  coil  and  the  bath  is  to  be  found  in 
the  mica  and  air  spaces  separating  these  two.  The  value  0.17  for 
M  places  a  safe,  upper  limit,  and  the  value  o.oi  is  the  certain  mini- 
mum for  such  a  form  of  thermometer.  ' 

The  factor 

i.  fz:^  (s^^  ^q-  38) 

has  been  found,  for  the  thermometer  investigated  when  immersed 

in  weU-stiited  water,  to  be  8.0  (^^^^^g^!:^)  giving  to  X.  for  the 

values  of  M  jtist  stated,  the  limits  i  .4  seconds  and  0.08  seconds. 
For  a  close  winding,  such  that  the  middle  mica  plate  is  quite 
inclosed,  the  water  equivalent  should  include  all  of  this  plate  and 
one-half  of  each  of  the  outer  plates,  separating  coil  from  sheath. 
This  is,  in  all,  two-thirds  of  the  mica;  the  corresponding  value  of 

ooUide  mrdfaim  and  renudnder  of  covcrins,  this  boimdary  is  located  so  that  a  fraction  of  the  covering 


U  a)'"#"J 


^doogs  to  the  core. 

If  ft— ioa,asfaithecasecf  ao.i  mm  wire  covered  to  a  total  diameter  of  x  mm,  the  fractioa  evahiates  to 
o.a<  aadforft— 5a»  0.37  of  the  total  heat  oqiadty  of  snch  a  covering  adds  to  that  of  the  core.  (In  either  case 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heat  capacity  of  the  whole  covering  is  many  times  (99  or  24)  that  of  the 
core  if  vofamie  specific  heats  be  the  same.  i.  e.,  the  total  heat  capacity  is  ao  times,  or  7  times  the  heat  capacity 
of  the  core.) 
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Af  is  O.I  I  and  X  would  be  0.9  second.  However,  the  thermometers 
investigated  were  of  very  "open"  winding  (see  Fig.  11),  pitch  0.7 
mm.  and  wire  0.1  mm.  diameter.  The  mica  to  be  included  with 
the  wire,  roi^bly  estimated,  is  that  inclosed  in  the  dotted  circles, 
about  one-third  the  total..     The  most  probable  value  of  X  in  a 

well-stirred  liquid  is  thus  less  than  one- 

haJf  second. 

THERHOEUBCTRIC  THBRHOMSTKtS 

'""        The  Uig  of  a  thermocouple  in  acquiring 
the  temperature  of  a  medium  in  which 
it  is  immersed  is,  like  the  Ifig  of  a  re- 
sistance thermotneter,  principally  a  ques- 
tion of  the  form  of  moimting.    ftrob- 
ably  there  are  almost  as  many  forms  in 
use  as  there  are  makers  of  thermocouples, 
for  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  latitude  for 
variation  in  this  respect  without  impair- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  finished  instru- 
ment.    Consequently  it  was  deemed  un- 
Fig.  ii.-s»ciion  throuth  rw   important  to  test  any  particular  forms 
lisbmct    thermomtttr   of  of  thermoelectric  thermometer  for  1^. 
tht  Diekinson-MutHtr  typt   Dependent  on  the  mounting  of  the  junc- 
«•««.''  )  ^^jjj    Qj^g  would    no    doubt    find    l£^ 

ranging  from  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  to  perhaps  30  sec- 
onds for  immersion  in  a  well-stirred  water  bath.  The  impor- 
tant point  is  that  for  all  work  in  that  part  of  the  temperature 
scale  where  high  precision  is  attainable,  so  that  lag  corrections 
might  be  appreciable,  it  is  possible  to  design  a  thermocouple  with 
a  lag  as  small  or  smaller  than  that  of  an  ordinary  galvanometer 
and  generally,  if  not  always,  quite  negligible. 

IV.  THERMOMETRIC  LAG  IN  CALORIMETRT 

In  view  of  the  different  conclusions  that  have  been  reached  by 
authors  "  who  have  considered  the  effect  of  thermometric  lag  on 

"JusiT  and  voa  Stdnwchr;  Vab.  Dent.  Phyi.  Goctb.,  B.  p.  m:  igoj. 
F«bet:  Proc.  Amo.  Acad.,41.p.ii  i^j:  orZi.fQi  Fhys.Cbem..H,p.:si;  ■ 
mhr:  Za.lflr  PIivmChem.,51,  p.  438;  igofi.    WUte  Pliviical  Renew,  17,  p.  j>&;  nvB. 
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calorimetric  measurements,  it  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  consider  the  question  in  some  detail.  The  conclusions  reached 
have  been  arrived  at,  by  a  different  anal3rsis,  by  W.  P.  White.** 

Classic  procedtire  is  to  divide  the  ordinary  calorimetric  experi- 
ment  into  three  parts,  des^;nated,  respectively,  as  preperiod» 
middle  period,  and  after  period.  A  precise  measurement  of  the 
calorimeter  temperature,  before  adding  the  supply  of  heat  whose 
determination  constitutes  the  object  of  the  experiment,  defines  the 
instant  which  separates  the  first  two  periods,  and  similarly  a  pre- 
cise temperatiffe  measurement  after  the  heat  is  added  marks  the 
dividing  line  between  the  second  and  third  periods.  Considera- 
tions of  lag  might  therefore  be  said  to  pertain  wholly  to  the  middle 
period,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  treat  the  first  temperature 
mentioned  as  the  dose  of  the  preperiod  rather  than  the  beginning 
of  the  middle  one,  and  to  assign  the  second  temperature  similarly 
to  the  afterperiod.  In  this  way  the  investigation  is  spUt  up  into 
three  parts.  Two  of  these  concern  the  error,  due  to  lag,  in  deter- 
mining the  temperatures  mentioned,  and  are  treated  by  investi- 
gating the  conditions  pertaining  to  the  exchange  of  heat  between 
the  calorimeter,  the  thermometer,  and  the  jacket,  in  the  steady 
state,  during  preperiod  and  afterperiod.  The  third  part  involves 
the  lag  errors  in  the  temperature  readings  used  in  the  computation 
of  the  cooling  correction,  or  is  a  middle-period  ftmction. 

Numerous  methods,  differing  radically  in  many  ways,  have  been 
devised  for  performing  calorimetric  computations,  but  the  funda- 
mental relations  underlying  the  "  cooling  correction  "  are  the  same, 
by  whatever  method  the  details  be  accomplished.  It  is  generally 
asstuned  that  the  calorimetric  aggregate  exchanges  heat  with  its 
envelope  according  to  the  law  commonly  called  Newton's  law  of 
cooling: 

where  u  is  the  calorimeter  temperature  at  the  instant  t  and  U  the 
jacket  temperature.  In  the  simplest  case  the  latter  is  constant 
throughout  the  three  periods  (C/»A).     a,  the  cooling  constant, 

M  White:  PhT^cal  "Suenew,  81,  p.  ste;  1910. 
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widA  are  assumed  possible  of  detenninatioji  in  the  cotirseof  the  run 
and  will  be  discussed  later. 

After  assembling  the  calorimeter  any  necessary  time  may  be 
allowed  to  elapse  for  the  effect  of  the  initial  conditions  to  be 
obliterated,  so  that  during  the  preperiod  the  calorimeter  tempera- 
ture approaches  that  of  the  jacket  according  to  a  curve  really 
logarithmic  but  of  curvature  so  small  it  may  frequently  be  con- 
sidered linear.  At  a  given  instant,  t^  is  commenced  a  supply  of 
heat  to  the  calorimeter  and  the  middle  period  begins.  If  this 
supply  could  be  distributed  instantaneously,  its  measurement 
could  be  accomplished  with  no  f tuther  process  than  the  exact 
determination  of  the  temperatures  just  before  and  just  after  the 
additibn  of  the  heat.  No  matter  how  long  the  middle  period,  the 
same  result  would  ensue  if  the  calorimeter  could  be  perfectly 
insulated  from  external  sources  or  sinks.  In  taking  account  of 
the  loss  or  gain  of  heat  in  the  middle  period  it  is  quite  customary 
to  compute,  not  a  quantity  of  heat,  but  rather  a  temperature  cor- 
rection, to  apply  to  the  observed  difference.  The  result  is  thereby 
stated  in  terms  of  the  perfectly  insulated  calorimeter  of  the  same 
heat  capacity. 

After  the  supply  of  heat  to  the  calorimeter  ceases,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  latter  tends  to  a  steady  state  of  approaching  that  of 
the  envelope  at  an  almost  constant  rate.  At  any  time  after  this 
state  is  attained,  the  precise  measurement  of  the  temperature  is 
made,  of  which  the  time,  /„  marks  the  dose  of  the  middle  period 
and  beginning  of  the  af terperiod. 

After  proper  instrument  corrections  are  applied,  the  thermome- 
ter readings  give  0i  and  O^,  which  in  turn,  by  appropriate  lag 
corrections  would  give  the  observed  rise  of  temperature,  u^—u^. 
The  additional  increment  of  temperature  resulting  from  the  "  cool- 
ing correction "  is  given  by  appljring 

to  each  instant  of  the  middle  period,  <i  to  /,;  whence  the  total  '"cor- 
rection" is 


K^+aC^{u^A)dt 
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The  equivalent  rise  of  temperature,  as  if  there  were  no  heat  losses 
during  the  middle  period,  is  accordingly 


u^  —  Ui  +  ai    (u—A)di 

J  h 


for  which  it  is  customary  to  substitute  a  similar  formula  contam- 
ing  thermometer  readmgs  (corrected  for  instrument  errors)  on  the 
hypothesis  that  they  represent  actual  temperatures  without  lag. 
If  any  error  due  to  lag  occur,  let  it  be  designated  f 

«  -  [<?!  -  <?!  +  ^'jy  -  ^0*]  -  [ti,  -  ti,  +  aj\u  -  A)dt^   (39) 
and  on  the  assumption  that  a'^a^  A' "A.     (See  p.  706). 

e=(d,-i*^-(di-iO+«fV-^)*  (40) 

J  <i 

If  the  thermometer  used  in  the  middle  period  obey  the  equation 
(i),  ^""xC^"^  (p-  661),  equation  (40)  is  very  easily  reduced.    If 

it  do  not,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  Beckmann  thermometer  is  em- 
ployed, the  mathematical  manipulation  is  more  complex.  This 
case  will  be  discussed  after  taking  up  the  one  first  mentioned. 
From  (i)  we  obtain  directly. 

{0--u)dt^  I  -X^d/=-.X(d2-^J 

so  that  equation  (40)  has  the  form 

£-(<?,-tO-(<?i-ti,)-aX(<?,-.<?J  (41) 

The  values  B^  and  6^  must  be  obtained  in  the  preperiod  and 
afterperiod  in  the  steady  state  of  heat  exchange  between  the 
calorimeter,  its  surrounding  jacket  and  the  thermometer,  for  which 
condition  the  relations  are  given  ^  by  equation  (8)  as  explained 
in  the  derivation  of  that  equation,  case  (c)  page  666. 

»  This  Rliitioa  it  alio  derived  by  W.  P.  White,  loc.  dt. 
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Appi3ring  equation  (8)  to  the  conditions  occurring  at  t^  and  t,. 

between  which  equations  the  jacket  temperature  A  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated. It  is  almost  universal  to  employ  the  same  thermometer 
in  preperiod  and  afterperiod  so  that  X2»\.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  heat  capacity  of  the  calorimeter  remains  unaltered,  as,  for 
instance,  by  adding  some  substance  in  the  cotu'se  of  a  method  of 
mixtures  experiment ;  then  a, «  or^ »  a.    The  elimination  of  A  gives 

{i-ot\){0,^0,)^{u^^u,)  (42) 

But  (41)  is  (i -«^)(^3-^i)  =  (Wa-l^i)  +« 

Therefore  a(\  -  X)  (d,  -  dj  «  €  (43) 

The  error  due  to  thermometric  lag  is  thus  proportional  to  the 
difference  of  lag  of  the  two  thermometers  used  in  the  end  periods 
and  the  middle  period,  vanishing  if  the  same  thermometer  be 
employed  in  both. 

The  discussion  is  not  quite  complete  without  a  consideration 
of  the  assumption  a'^a  and  A' »  A  made  at  the  time  of  defining 
6  and  passed  over  almost  without  comment  (p.  707) .  Examina- 
tion of  the  magnitudes  involved  makes  it  quite  evident  that  the 
assumption  is  always  true  to  the  extent  that  deviations  from  it  are 
numerically  insignificant  for  the  highest  precision  work  yet  accom- 
plished. For  the  Regnault-Pf aimdler '*  and  allied  methods  of 
computation  it  may  be  shown  to  hold  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
being  sm  exact  statement  of  the  relations  involved.  The  proof 
follows: 

Prom  the  primary  equation 

*  SynofMis  of  this  method  nuy  be  foimd  in  Bcxthelot  'f  Tiaitc  Piatique  de  Caloriaietrie  Chimiqae^'' 
•dcd.»p.  ii7> 
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applied  to  the  instants  t^  and  t^,  may  be  obtained  two  equations 
containing  a  and  A ,  which  may  be  solved  for  either.    Solving, 


a 


du 
~di 


du 
di 


whereas  we  use  a  value  computed  from  a  similar  expression  con- 
necting thermometer  readings, 


df]  jiJf 
di\     dt_ 


Now  by  equation  (8) 

dd 
dt 


(dk   \(iu         I      du 
^  ■'"•I  - a\)dt  ^i-'Okdi 

^  _^  I     fdu^  _dtt1  \ 


(44) 


and  by  equation  (42) 


<?,-«,= 


I  —  aX 


(tt,-tt,) 


from  which  it  is  evident  that  a^  is  identically  a.    Solving  for  A , 


for  instance  in  the  form, 


I  du\ 


an  exactly  similar  process  to  the  above  shows  that  A'  is  identically 
A"* 

•H«+^  ^  Ji  **^  «Q«»tion  (44) 


5il 


Q.  B.  D. 
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When  a  thermometer  obeying  the  law  37  =  j(^""^  is  employed  in 

a  calorimetric  experiment,  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  lag,  if  the 
same  thermometer  be  used  for  preperiod,  middle  period,  and  after- 
period.  The  important  restriction  on  the  generality  of  this 
proposition  that  the  upper  temperature  measurement  be  post- 
poned until  the  steady  state  of  heat  exchanges  is  well  established, 
need  hardly  be  included  in  the  italicized  conclusion  because  no 
measurement  taken  before  the  restriction  was  compUed  with 
would  satisfy  the  more  fundamental  requirements  of  the  calori- 
metric determination. 

A  thermometer  which  does  not  obey  the  law  above  stated  must 
be  examined  by  a  process  similiar  to  that  outlined  in  the  preceding 
pages.  The  only  t3rpe  we  will  consider  here  is  the  Beckmann, 
general  equations  for  which  have  been  deduced  in  Section  II. 
The  conclusions  of  the  investigation  show  also  that  not  merely 
is  any  error  due  to  lag  quite  inappreciable  for  ordinary  conditions, 
but  that  it  is  mathematically  zero  as  for  the  case  above.  The 
expression  for  the  error  is  a  little  tedious  of  derivation,  although 
not  so  very  difficult. 

Let  us  start  from  equation  (40)  which  is  an  entirely  general 
expression  for  e,  the  total  error  due  to  thermometric  lag,  with 
no  limitation  as  to  the  form  of  thermometer,  except  in  so  far 
as  might  be  said  to  lie  in  the  assumption  that  or'  and  A'  computed 
from  lagging  thermometer  readings  may  be  used  interchangeably 
with  a  (the  real  cooling  constant  of  calorimeter)  and  A  (real  jacket 
or  "convergence"  temperature),  the  values  which  would  be 
obtained  with  a  lagless  thermometer.  This  assumption,  briefly 
discussed  before,  is  quite  evidently  true  for  a  Beckmann  ther- 
mometer. 

Equation   (40)    is  f  =  (d,-Va)-(tfi-tt,)+nr  |  (^-tt)(i^,  and  the 

J  t\ 

difficulty  in  reducing  it,  when  a  Beckmann  thermometer  is  em- 
ployed, is  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  last  term  for  a 
thermometer  obeying  the  law  expressed  by  the  relation  (15). 
(The  explanation  of  which  quite  uninterpretable  equation,  and 
the  notation  employed  for  this  type  of  instrument,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  paragraph  on  p.  683,  containing  equations  (12)  and  (13).) 
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The  expression  for  (u—ff)  developed  in  the  general  treatment 
contained  in  Section  II  (equation  (16)),  unfortunately  contains 
u  under  an  integral  sign,  presupposing  a  knowledge  of  the  function 
before  further  reduction  of  the  relation.  It  is  very  desirable  to 
make  this  investigation  entirely  independent  of  the  form  of  the 
curve  which  the  calorimeter  temperature  rise  follows,  so  that  this 
expression  can  not  be  employed  as  there  written.  Tracing  it  back 
to  its  genesis  we  are  obliged  to  use  Equations  (12),  (13),  and  (14) 

as  follows' 

0^kC-\-{i-k)  B  (14) 

tt  =  fei*-f(i—  &)  u  (Identity) 

C-tt=-X,^  (13) 

B-u=-\,-^  (12) 

from  which 

«-..*(-x,f).(.-«(-x«) 

and 

=  -a[feX.(C,-Q  +(i  -k)MB,-BO] 
and  equation  (40) ,  ynth  the  integration  perfonned,  becomes 

The  Bs  and  Cs  can  not  be  united  to  0s  on  account  of  the  factors 
A.g  and  \b  multiplying  them,  so  the  ds  must  be  split  into  parts  to 
permit  of  collecting  terms.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
(14)  and  the  identity  just  beneath  it,  a  few  lines  above.  Applying 
to  the  instants  ti  and  ^, 

d,-«,=*(C,-«,)  +(i  -A!)(B,-«i) 
d,-«,  =  *(C,-«,)  +(i-A)(S,-«0 

from  which  a  value  for  (d, — «i)  —  (^1 — «i)  may  be  substituted  in 
equation  (45)  giving 

.  - fe[(C,  - Q  (I  - aX«)  -  («,  - tO] 
+  (i  -*)[(5,-BJ(i  -orX,)  - («,-tO]  (46) 
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We  turn  now  to  the  equilibrium  state  in  the  prq>eriod  and  after- 
period  and  will  pass  by  the  case  where  thermometers  of  different 
lag  are  employed  in  these  and  the  middle  period.  The  relations 
of  C  and  B  tou  are  given  by  equations  (12)  and  (13). 

f  =  ^(«-B)      a.);§=^-(«-Q      (13) 
and  u  is  determined  by  the  relation 

so  that  from  the  discussion  of  case  (c)  in  Section  I  (p.  666)  it  may 
be  seen  that  equation  (8)  states  the  relation  of  B  or  C  to  w  when  the 
steady  state  obtains. 

B^u ^^{U'-A)     C-'U ^V(«-^)  (8) 

from  which,  applied  at  instants  t^  and  t^  come  the  relations 

(i  —a\B)(B^—B^)  '^Ui-Ui 
(i  -aXe)(C3-CJ  ^u^-u^ 

and  equation  (46)  is  at  once 

• 

No  error  is  therefore  made  by  employing  thermometer  readings, 
uncorrected  for  lag,  throughout  the  computation  when  a  Beck- 
mann  instrument  of  the  usual  form  is  used.  The  restriction  men- 
tioned before  that  this  conclusion  is  true  only  when  both  0^  and 
0^  are  measured  in  the  steady  state  of  heat  exchanges  requires 
more  emphasis  than  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  thermometer, 
because  the  Beckmann  type  is  so  much  slower  to  reach  this  state, 
as  shown  on  pages  692-694. 

When  thermometers  with  different  lag,  whether  Beckmann 
or  "chemicar*  type  or  electrical,  are  employed  for  the  middle 
period  and  the  end  periods,  when  the  heat  capacity  of  the  calorime- 
ter is  greatly  changed  in  the  course  of  a  nm,  or  when  the  adia- 
batic  method  of  calorimetry  is  used,  with  thermometers  of  differ- 
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ent  lag  in  the  calorimeter  and  its  jacket,  the  corrections  because  of 
lag  may  be  appredable  and  may  be  computed  from  the  most  con- 
venient of  the  foregoing  equations. 

V.  LAG  CORIUBCTIONS  IN  APPLIED  THERMOMETRT 

>  ■ 

Statements  and  conclusions  relating  to  thermometric  lag  of 
importance  in  applied  thermometry,  are  here  summarized  for 
convenience.  As  has  been  previously  suggested,  a  determination 
of  X  to  an  accuracy  of  only  50  or  100  per  cent  is  quite  often  sufficient, 
as  lag  corrections  are  usually  exceedingly  small. 

RfiSUMfi  OF  PRACTICAL  mSTRUCTIONS 

1 .  Constant  Temperature. — In  a  bath  at  constant  temperature 
no  correction  for  lag  is  to  be  made  if  the  thermometer  reading  be 
taken  a  sufficient  interval  of  time  after  introducing  the  instru- 
ment into  the  bath.  A  convenient  interval  to  remember  is  loX 
seconds,  in  which  time  the  initial  difference  of  temperature  is 
reduced  to  €-*•( « 0.00004)  times  itself.  For  all  ordinary  chemical 
thermometers  in  liquid  baths  stirred  even  slowly,  loX  will  be  rather 
less  than  a  minute,  and  decrease  from  this  value  if  the  stirring  be 
increased.  In  a  gas  where  X  may  have  any  value  between  15 
seconds  and  10  minutes  or  more,  depending  upon  conditions  of 
stirring  and  form  of  thermometer,  it  may  not  be  convenient  to 
wait  loX  seconds  for  a  reading.  Computation  on  the  basis  of 
reduction  every  X  seconds  of  any  temperature  difference  between 
bath  and  thermometer  to  a  value  e-*  times  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  of  X  seconds  will  show  the  interval  which  must 
elapse  before  the  thermometer  reading  is  correct  within  the 
allowable  error. 

2 .  Linear  Change  of  Temperature. — In  a  bath  whose  temperature 
is  rising  at  a  uniform  rate  of  r  units  per  second,  the  correction  to  a 
thermometer  reading  at  any  time,  to  get  the  bath  temperature  at 
the  same  instant  is  +rX  units.  As  a  concrete  example  of  the 
largest  error  likely  to  occur  were  lag  neglected,  may  be  reviewed  the 
numbers  in  an  intercomparison  of  a  3-second  and  a  1 5-second  ther- 
mometer in  a  comparison  bath  rising  at  about  the  most  rapid  rate 
with  which  it  would  be  practicable  to  obtain  readings  reliable  to 
single  thousandths,  about  o?o3  per  minute.    One  thermometer 
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would  lag  behind  the  bath  by  (0.0005  X  3)  degrees,  the  other  by 
(o?ooo5  X 1 5) ,  making  a  difference  of  o?oo6  in  their  indications 
due  to  lag.  So  rapid  a  rate  of  rise  when  reading  single  thousandths 
and  so  great  a  diflFerence  in  the  values  of  X  for  two  thermometers 
in  the  same  bath  is, of  quite  infrequent  occurrence,  whence  it  is 
not  often  that  a  lag  correction  will  be  f otmd  necessary. 

3.  General  Case  of  Changing  Temperature. — In  a  bath  whose 
temperature  is  changing  according  to  any  more  complicated  law, 
but  so  as  to  be  a  continuous  single  valued  function  of  time,  the  lag 
correction  to  any  reading  of  a  thermometer  immersed  in  it  is  found 
by  reading  temperatures  at  sufficiently  short  intervals  to  plot  the 

function  0  with  time  so  as  to  have  the  value  -^  at  any  point. 
The  fundamental  equation  (i)  (p.  66i)  then  gives  ^==^  +  ^^1  ^^i^ 

lag  correction  being  +xg. 

4.  Calorimetry. — ^No  correction  for  thermometric  lag  is  to  be 
made  if  all  of  the  following^ conditions  hold: 

(i)  The  thermometer  be  one  whose  behavior  accords  with 

(S3rmbols  explained  on  p.  661),  or  is  a  Beckmann  instrument  of  the 
usual  form  with  a  large  inclosed  capillary  just  above  the  bulb. 

(2)  The  same  thermometer  (or  different  ones  with  the  same  lag, 
X)  be  employed  for  preperiod,  after-period,  and  middle-period 
temperature  readings. 

(3)  The  lower  and  upper  temperatures  be  read  after  the  calo- 
rimeter, its  jacket,  and  the  thermometer  have  certainly  "  attained 
the  steady  state"  of  heat  exchange  (usually  a  close  approxima- 
tion to  linear  rise  or  fall  of  temperature  of  calorimetric  aggregate). 
"Attaining  steady  state"  must,  of  course,  be  interpreted  in  the 
sense  used  physically  for  any  mathematically  asymptotic  relation. 
There  is  seldom  any  doubt  about  this  respecting  the  lower  tem- 
perature reading;  it  is  only  the  upper  one  concerning  which  the 
observer  must  be  cautioned. 

(4)  The  heat  capacity  of  the  calorimeter  be  the  same  dtuing  the 
three  periods  of  the  experiment. 
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VI.  SUMMART 

1.  Thermometric  lag  is  conveniently  expressed  by  employing  a 
quantity  X,  whose  significance  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(i)  If  a  thennometer  has  been  immersed  for  a  long  time  in  a 
bath  whose  temperature  is  rising  at  a  uniform  rate,  X  is  the  number 
of  seconds  between  the  time  when  the  bath  attains  any  given  tem- 
perature and  the  time  when  the  thermometer  indicates  this  tem- 
perature. In  other  words,  it  is  the  number  of  seconds  the  ther- 
mometer "  lags  "  behind  the  temperature;  or  ^ 

(2)  If  a  thermometer  be  plunged  into  a  bath  maintained  at  a 
constant  temperature  (the  thermometer  being  initially  at  a  differ- 
ent temperature) ,  X  is  the  number  of  seconds  in  which  a  difference 
between  the  thermometer  reading  and  bath  temperature  is 
reduced  to  i/e  of  its  initial  value. 

The  fundamental  equation  of  heat  transfer,  commonly  referred 
to  as  Newton's  law  of  cooling,  is  stated  in  terms  of  X,  for  applica- 
tion to  problems  in  thermometric  lag,  and  the  principal  working 
equations  derived  therefrom  are  reviewed. 

2.  To  express  analytically  the  lag  of  the  conmion  form  of  Beck- 
mann  thermometer,  the  simpler  theory  was  modified  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  lag  of  the  bulb  and  that  of  the  large 
capillary,  between  the  bulb  and  the  fine  capillary,  are  different. 

3.  Methods  of  determining  lag  are  discussed  and  experiments 
are  cited  to  test  the  theories  as  applied  to  ordinary  "chemical" 
thermometers  and  to  Beckmann  thermometers. 

4.  The  large  variation  in  the  lag  of  a  given  thermometer  with 
the  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  immersed,  and  with  the 
rate  of  stirring  of  this  meditmi,  is  brought  out  by  experiments  in 
water,  in  a  viscous  kerosene,  and  in  air,  m  which  these  media 
were  forced  past  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  at  different  measured 
rates. 

Values  from  the  curves  obtained  are : 

**  These  two  inten>rctatioiis  ci  X  ate  mutually  consistent.  The  dtfinUion  of  the  quantity  is  most 
logically  made  by  deaignathig  it  as  the  '.'ooostant "  of  the  fundamental  equation,  and  then  deducing  the 
intenttctatkms  here  given. 
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5.  Part,  and  frequently  the  largest  part,  of  the  lag  of  a  thermo- 
electric or  electrical  resistance  thennometer  is  the  lag  of  flie  gal- 
vanometer.   A  d'Arsonval  galvanometer,  critically  damped,  is 

1.         X    1        ,  Moment  of  Inertia  of  Moving  System  . 

shown  to  lag  4  X ^r ; ■^—. — r^ — seconds 

^  ^  Dampmg  coefficient. 

behind  an  emf  changing  linearly  with  time,  after  the  steady  state 

of  motion  is  attained.     A  close  approximation  to  this  value  is  lag  » 

T/ir  seconds,  where  T  is  the  complete  period  of  the  moving  system, 

oscillating  much  underdamped. 

6.  Types  of  resistance  thermometers  were  tested  for  lag.  The 
Callendar  type,  in  a  liquid  bath,  was  foimd  to  lag  greatly  in  com- 
parison with  an  ordinary  "chemical"  mercurial  thermometer,  and 
the  empirical  expression  of  the  lag  is  of  the  same  form  as  that 
developed  for  a  Beckmann  thermometer.  The  Dickinson-Mueller 
t)rpe  of  resistance  thermometer  bulb  in  a  liqxiid  bath  was  foimd  to 
lag  much  less  than  the  fastest  of  mercurial  thermometers. 

7.  The  Jaeger-Steinwehr  method  of  computing  the  lag  of  a 
resistance  thermometer,  from  the  heating  effect  of  the  measuring 
current  and  the  heat  capacity  of  the  thermometer,  is  critically 
discussed.  The  lag  of  a  Dickinson-Mueller  thermometer  in  a 
well-stirred  liquid  bath  is  shown  to  be  about  one-half  second. 

8.  The .  necessary  corrections  that  must  be  applied  to  the 
observed  readings  of  a  thermometer  to  correct  for  the  effect  of 
its  lag  under  the  usual  conditions  of  use  are  discussed  in  some 
detail. 

9.  An  analytic  proof  is  given  of  the  fact  that  in  an  ordinary 
calorimetric  experiment,  in  which  the  same  thermometer  is  used 
to  determine  temperatures  in  the  "preperiod,"  the  "middle 
period,*'  and  the  '*  afterperiod,"  the  correction  for  lag  in  the  middle 
period  neutralizes  the  corrections  for  lag  in  the  preperiod  and  the 
afterperiod. 

Washington,  March  5,  191 2. 
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L  XNTRODUCTION 
1.  mPORTAHCB  OF  ACCURATB  MANOAUBSB  DBTBRMIlfATIOHS 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  methods  in  use  for  the  determina* 
tion  of  this  important  element,  results  by  different  methods  and 
different  chemists  seldom  show  satisfactory  agreement.  While 
differences  of  as  much  as  a  few  per  cent  of  the  manganese  present 
have  little  commercial  significance  in  iron  and  steel  containing  i 
per  cent  or  less  of  manganese,  the  highest  possible  accuracy  is 
demanded  in  the  analysis  of  high-grade  materials  such  as  manga- 
nese ore  and  ferromanganese,  of  which  large  amounts  enter  into 
commerce,  at  prices  dependent  upon  the  results  of  analjrsis.  For 
example,  imports  of  manganese  ore  by  this  country  in  191 1 
amounted  to  176852  long  tons,  valued  at  $1  186  791.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  a  constant  error  of  i  per  cent  in  the  analyses 
of  such  material  may  cause  a  considerable  difference  in  the  total 
amount  paid  for  the  ores.  That  constant  errors  of  such  magni- 
tude are  possible  with  our  present  methods  will  be  shown  in  this 
paper. 

2.  SOURCBS  OF  ERROR  Df  GRAVIMETRIC  METHODS 

Even  with  the  greatest  care  the  gravimetric  results  are  not 
necessarily  accurate,  due  not  alone  to  the  possibilities  of  losses  by 
solubility  of  precipitates;  and  of  too  high  weight  due  to  con- 
tamination from  vessels  or  reagents;  but  also  to  uncertainty  in 
the  composition  of  the  precipitates  as  weighed.  The  three  forms 
in  which  manganese  is  most  commonly  determined  gravimetri- 
cally  are  Mn304,  MuaPjO,  and  MnS04.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  first  of  these  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the  composition  depends 
directly  upon  the  temperature  of  the  ignition  and  the  nature  of 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  precipitate.  Even  under  care- 
ftiUy  regulated  conditions  Raikow  and  Tischkow^  could  not 
obtain  results  which  agreed  to  better  than  i  part  in  200.    Gooch 

1  Cliciii.  SBtff.,  9$,  p.  1013;  19x1. 
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and  Austin'  have  shown  that  the  composition  of  manganese 
"pyrophosphate''  depends  upon  the  content  of  ammonium  salts 
and  ammonia,  and  the  temperature,  voltune,  and  method  of  pre- 
cipitation of  the  manganese  ammonium  phosphate.  Even  under 
the  conditions  which  they  recommend,  their  errors  amounted  in 
some  cases  to  i  per  cent  of  the  manganese  present,  and  were  in 
general  too  high.  The  method  can  not,  therefore,  be  considered 
satisfactory  for  highly  accurate  work,  and  certainly  not  for 
obtaining  a  known  amount  of  manganese  to  serve  as  a  primary 
standard.  Experiments  described  in  this  paper  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  manganous  sulphate,  obtained  under  proper 
conditions,  is  the  most  accurate  form  in  which  this  element  can 
be  weighed,  both  in  gravimetric  analysis  and  in  securing  a  known 
amount  of  manganese. 

3.  SOURCES  OF  ERROR  Df  VOLUMETRIC  HETHOD6 

The  difficulty  of  securing  a  known  amount  of  manganese  to  serve 
as  a  primary  standard  has  hindered  the  accurate  investigation  of 
the  great  number  of  volumetric  methods  which  have  been  pro- 
posed. In  most  cases  they  have  been  tested  by  comparison  with 
methods,  gravimetric  or  voltunetric,  which  had  not  been  shown  to 
be  intrinsically  accurate.  This  fact,  together  with  the  usual  de- 
pendence of  the  results  of  such  methods  upon  the  precise  conditions 
of  operation,  has  led  to  the  publication  of  a  large  ntunber  of  contra- 
dictory papers  upon  these  methods.  For  example,  the  Volhard 
method  and  its  various  modifications  has  been  the  subject  of  over 
50  investigations  since  its  publication  in  1879.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  results  by  this  method  are  low  unless  an  em- 
pirical factor  dependent  upon  the  conditions  of  operation,  is  em- 
ployed, though  some  investigators  have  obtained  theoretical  re- 
sults under  certain  conditions.  In  view  of  the  above  situation,  it 
is  highly  desirable  to  find  some  method  which  will  jdeld  restdts  of 
known  accturacy,  which  are  not  closely  dependent  upon  the  exact 
conditions  of  operation,  and  which  may  serve  to  test  other 
methods. 

'An.  J.  Scl.,  •,  p.  asj;  1898* 
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JL  THB  BISMUTHATE  METHOD 

1.  OUTLINE  OF  UETHOD 

Of  various  methods  considered,  the  bismuthate  appeared  most 
promising,  and  has  been  found  to  entirely  fulfill  the  above  require- 
ments. In  this  method  the  manganese  in  nitric  acid  solution  is 
oxidized  with  sodium  bismuthate,  of  which  the  excess  is  removed 
by  filtration  through  asbestos.  To  the  resulting  permanganic 
add  is  added  a  measured  excess  of  ferrous  sulphate  solution, 
which  is  then  titrated  with  permanganate  of  known  strength 
and  of  known  ratio  to  the  ferrous  solution.  The  investigation 
therefore  resolved  itself  into  a  study  of  the  methods  of  standardiz- 
ing the  permanganate  employed  in  the  final  titration  and  the 
influence  of  the  various  conditions  of  operation  upon  the  results 
obtained  by  the  bismuthate  method. 

2.  HISTORY  OF  METHOD 

The  method  as  originally  prepared  by  Schneider  •  depended 
upon  the  use  of  bismuth  tetroxide  as  the  oxidizing  agent  and  titra- 
tion of  the  permanganate  acid  with  hydrogen  peroxide.  In  this 
form  the  method  was  employed  by  Campredon,*  Mignot*  and 
Jaboulay.*  Reddrop  and  Ramage  ^  modified  it  by  emplo3ring 
sodimn  bismuthate,  which  was  more  readily  obtained  free  from 
chlorine,  and  suggested  filtration  of  the  permanganate  acid  di- 
rectly into  the  hydrogen  peroxide.  On  account  of  the  instability 
of  the  latter  reagent  Ibbotson  and  Brearley  •  replaced  it  by  ferrous 
ammonitun  sulphate,  in  which  form  the  method  has  been  since 
used,  being  described  in  detail  by  Blair,*  whose  directions  for  this 
method  are  generally  followed  in  this  country. 

*  Ding.  Poly.  J.,  9tt,  p.  224;  x888. 

*  Rev.  Chim.  Indtut.,  9,  p.  306;  1898. 

*  Ann.  Chtffl.  AnaL,  6,  p.  ija;  1900. 

*  Rev.  sen.  rhhn.,  5,  p.  119;  1903. 
'  J.  Chem.  Soc.,  67,  p.  968;  1895. 

*  Chcm.  NcwB,  84,  p.  347;  1901. 

*  J.  Am.  Chcm.  Soc.,  86,  p.  793;  1904  and  Chcmiad  Analysis  of  Iron,  6th  and  7th  ed. 
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3.  STAIVBARDIZATION  OF  SOLUTION 

(a)  Discussion  of  Methods. — ^As  above  stated  the  accuracy  of  any 
such  volumetric  method  depends  principally  upon  the  method  of 
staudardization  employed.  Blair  *•  mentions  in  his  book  three 
methods,  viz,  (a)  calculation  from  the  iron  value,  (b)  use  of  a  steel 
of  known  content,  and  (c)  use  of  a  known  amount  of  manganous 
sulphate,  without  expressing  any  preference,  or  opinions  as  to 
their  relative  accuracy.  Standardization  by  means  of  sodium 
oxalate  may  be  included  tmder  (a)  since  values  fotmd  with  this 
standard  under  proper  conditions  *^  have  been  found  at  this 
Btu-eau  to  agree  with  iron  values  within  i  part  in  i  ,000."  Method 
(b)  is  a  secondary  method  and  is  evidently  unsuitable  for  work  of 
high  accuracy.  As  will  be  shown  later,  the  standardization  of 
manganous  sulphate  is  a  tedious  operation  and  subject  to  consid- 
erable errors.  For  this  reason  soditun  oxalate  was  considered 
at  this  Bureau  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  accurate  standard 
for  this  method.  Brinton,"  however,  stated  that  there  was  a 
difference  of  i  per  cent  (at  first  stated  as  over  3  per  cent)  between 
the  values  based  upon  soditun  oxalate  and  manganese  sulphate, 
respectively.  In  a  paper  from  this  Biureau  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hille- 
brand  and  the  author  "  the  reasons  for  our  belief  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  sodium  oxalate  standard  were  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
preliminary  paper,  the  conclusions  of  which  have  been  verified  by 
subsequent  investigations  described  in  this  paper. 

(6)  Evidence  Based  on  Reduction  and  Reoxidation. — ^The  orig- 
inal basis  of  our  use  of  the  sodium  oxalate  standard  for  this 
method  was  the  fact  that  if  a  definite  amoimt  of  a  permanganate 
solution  be  reduced  and  then  reoxidized  by  means  of  the  bismuth- 
ate  method,  it  is  exactly  equivalent  in  oxidizing  power  to  the 
original   permanganate.     This   experhnent   was   based   upon    a 

^  In  the  appendix  d  the  xpia  edition,  p.  s3o»  Bhdr  leoommends  the  stundardiTation  with  sodium  oxalate, 
under  appfoxhnately  the  conditions  given  by  McBride,  as  the  most  accurate  method;  a  conclusion  based 
upon  the  work  described  in  tiiis  paper. 

u  McBride:  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  M,  p.  4x5;  19x2. 

^  See  Bureau  ot  Standards  Certificate  for  Sibley  Iron  Ore,  Standard  Sample  aj, 

u  J.  Itid.  Bng.  Chem.»  8,  pp.  237  and  376;  tgau 

^*  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  8,  p.  374:  i^ii. 
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similar  one  suggested  by  Wolflf "  and  employed  by  de  Koninck  *• 
for  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  Volhard  method  for  manganese. 
Its  significance  as  applied  to  the  bismuthate  method  is  that  the 
manganese  is  oxidized  to  the  same  state  of  oxidation  as  was  origi- 
nally present  in  the  permanganate,  theoretically  Mn'^^.  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  any  appreciable  manganese  can  be  present  in  a  filtered  per- 
manganate-solution in  a  form  other  than  Mn^^,  and  still  less  proba- 
ble that  in  an  entirely  different  meditun  the  manganese  should  be 
oxidized  by  bismuthate  to  the  same  state  of  oxidation,  other  than 
Mn^^^.  Since,  however,  at  least  two  persons  in  addition  to  Brinton 
had  observed  a  discrepancy  of  the  order  of  i  per  cent  between  the 
soditun  oxalate  and  manganese  sulphate  values,  the  subject  de- 
served further  investigation ;  not  alone  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
manganese  determination,  but  also  as  possibly  throwing  light 
upon  the  composition  of  permanganate  solutions  and  their  action 
as  oxidizing  agents.  At  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
original  observations  regarding  the  reduction  and  reoxidation  of 
the  permanganate  have  been  confirmed  entirely,  with  solutions  Aj, 
B,  E  and  G,  prepared  as  shown  on  page  722. 

4.  PREPARATION  OF  MATERIALS  AND  SOLUTIONS 

(a)  Water. — ^Water  used  in  the  ptirification  of  permanganate 
and  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  permanganate  solutions  except  I 
and  K  was  distilled  three  times,  the  last  two  being  from  alkaline 
permanganate.  Water  used  for  the  rest  of  the  work  was  ordinary 
distilled  water  of  good  grade. 

(6)  Air. — ^The  air  used  to  deliver  the  solutions  from  the  stock 
bottles  was  washed  with  acid  bichromate  solution  and  alkaline 
permanganate  followed  by  a  coltunn  of  glass  wool. 

(c)  Asbestos. — ^The  asbestos  used  in  the  filtration  of  the  per- 
manganate solutions  and  in  the  bismuthate  method,  was  digested 
for  several  days  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  was  finally  removed 
by  thorough  washing  with  hot  water.  It  was  then  suspended  in 
water  and  the  finest  portions  separated  and  used  in  this  work. 
For  a  few  of  the  experiments  this  asbestos  was  ignited,  without 

u  Stehl  n  Siiai.  11,  p.  373;  1S91.  '*  BolL  80c.  CUnu  Bd(.,  18,  p.  56;  1904. 
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making,  however,  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  results.  A 
2-inch  platinum  cone,  arranged  as  suggested  by  Blair,*^  was  used 
for  preparing  the  filter. 

(d)  Potassitun  Permanganate* — Two  commercial  samples  of 
potassitun  permanganate  were  employed,  Baker  and  Adamson's 
C.  P.  salt,  and  Kahlbaum's  "  K"  grade.  A  portion  of  the  former 
was  purified  by  two  recrystallizations  in  Jena  glass  flasks,  the 
solutions  being  electrically  heated,  and  filtered  through  ignited 
asbestos  just  before  being  allowed  to  crystallize.  The  fine  crys- 
tals so  obtained  were  sucked  dry  on  a  platinum  cone  and  were 
then  exposed  in  a  thin  layer  in  the  dark  for  f otu"  weeks  in  a  vacmun 
dessicator  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  vacutun  being 
maintained  at  approximately  2  cm.  In  spite  of  this  long  drying, 
the  material  was  foimd  to  contain  0.38  per  cent  water  as  deter- 
mined by  heating  to  decomposition  and  collecting  the  water  in  a 
weighed  calciiun  chloride  tube.  When  dissolved  in  pure  water  and 
immediately  filtered  through  asbestos,  the  solution  left  a  slight  stain 
upon  the  filter.  After  thorough  washing  this  stain  was  dissolved 
off  with  sulphurous  acid^  and  its  manganese  content  determined 
colorimetrically,  being  equal  to  about  o.oi  per  cent,  i.  e.,  a  negli- 
gible quantity.  Numerous  attempts  to  prepare  a  permanganate 
solution  which  would  leave  absolutely  no  stain  upon  asbestos 
proved  tmsuccessf  ul.  Whether  such  stains  were  due  to  the  action 
of  the  asbestos  itself  as  claimed  by  Tscheishvili  **,  or  to  reduction 
of  the  permanganate  by  traces  of  dust  or  other  reducing  sub- 
stances, could  not  be  determined.  The  amotmt  of  such  reduction 
was,  however,  negligible,  and  far  less  than  that  observed  by 
Tscheishvili. 

(e)  Permanganate  Solutions  were  prepared  by  dissolving  a 
weighed  amount  of  the  salt  in  water;  and  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mercial samples,  filtering  through  asbestos  to  remove  manganese 
peroxide,  etc.  They  were  then  made  up  to  a  definite  weight  of 
solution,  since  the  subsequent  analyses  were  conducted  entirely 
with  weight  burettes. 

i^CtiankAl  Analyals  of  Iran.  7th  ed.,  p.  laj.  ^  J.  Rum.  Phys.  Chem.  Soc.,  41,  p.  856;  19x0. 
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The  following  solutions  were  employed  in  the  investigation : 

TABLE  I 
Permanganate  Solutions  Used 


Solution 

KMn04 

HiO 

PrMorrod 

ki 

0.03JV 

PurUtod 

PuxUtod 

Daxk 

Aa 

0.032V 

«« 

M 

■« 

B 

0.03ir+l%KOH 

M 

■• 

«• 

B 

0.12V 

M 

M 

•• 

G 

0.12V 

BAA 

M 

«< 

I 

0.12V 

«4 

Ligitt 

K 

0.12V 

Kalilbsiuii 

M 

•• 

These  solutions  were  preserved  in  stock  bottles  provided  with 
an  inlet  and  exit  tube  with  ground  glass  joint  as  in  an  ordinary 
gas  wash  bottle.  To  the  inlet  tube  was  sealed  a  U-tube  containing 
some  of  the  same  solution  as  was  in  the  bottle,  thereby  preventing 
changes  in  concentration  of  the  latter.  The  exit  tube  was  pro- 
vided with  a  three-way  stopcock  and  a  tip  by  which  the  solution 
could  be  delivered  to  the  weight  burette  by  means  of  purified 
compressed  air. 

(/)  Stability  of  Permanganate  Solutions. — ^At  first  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  protect  these  solutions  with  black  paper,  but  later 
experiments  showed  that  in  the  course  of  several  months  no 
appreciable  decomposition  took  place  in  the  solutions  exposed 
to  diffused  dayhght,  provided  they  were  first  freed  from  peroxide 
and  were  protected  from  dust  and  other  reducing  substances, 
and  that  only  purified  air  entered  the  bottles.  Solution  I,  for 
example,  prepared  from  ordinary  distilled  water,  and  permanga- 
nate containing  appreciable  peroxide,  which  was  removed  by  a 
single  filtration  through  asbestos,  did  not  suffer  decomposition 
within  the  Umits  of  observation  (i  part  in  2000)  on  standing  for 
two  months  without  protection  from  the  light;  even  though  it  was 
intentionally  exposed  to  bright  sunlight  for  several  hours  soon 
after  it  was  prepared.  In  connection  with  this  observation, 
which  simply  confirms  previous  work  of  others,"  it  is  desirable 

I*  Mone.  Hopkins  and  WaUcen  Am.  Chem.  J.,  18,  p.  401;  1896.    Gardner  and  North:  J.  Sec.  Chcm.  Ind., 
SS,  p.  599:  Z904.    Warynski  and  Tsdieishvili:  J.  Chim.  Phys.,  6,  p.  567;  1908. 
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to  call  attention  to  another  point  in  connection  with  the  stability 
of  permanganate  solutions,  which  so  far  as  I  know  has  not  been 
previously  noted,  or  published.  Under  conditions  which  rapidly 
reduce  neutral  permanganate  solutions,  e.  g.,  the  presence  of  dust, 
reducing  gases,  or  precipitated  peroxide,  decomposition  is  greatly 
retarded  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  alkali.  It  was  upon 
the  basis  of  this  observation,  first  noted  qualitatively,  that  Solution 
B  was  prepared  with  i  per  cent  of  potassium  hydroxide.  Results 
with  this  solution  were  entirely  satisfactory,  but  since  the  other 
solutions,  when  protected  from  reducing  substances,  were  per- 
fectly stable,  the  use  of  alkaline  solutions  for  this  work  was  fotmd 
unnecessary.  Under  commercial  conditions,  however,  where  it  is 
not  always  practicable  to  protect  the  solutions,  the  addition  of  a 
small  amount  of  alkali  will  add  to  their  stability. 

{g)  Manganese  Sulphate. — Pure  material  was  prepared  from  300 
grams  of  Kahlbaum's  crystallized  manganese  sulphate  C'Zur 
analyse") I  the  operations  being  Conducted  entirely  in  platinum. 
It  was  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered  to  remove  a  small  amount 
of  insoluble  matter.  It  was  next  sattu^ated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  producing  a  small  amount  of  a  black  precipitate  which 
was  found  to  contain  copper.  Additional  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
a  small  amotmt  of  ammonia  produced  a  precipitate  entirely  pink, 
which  was  filtered  out.  The  hydrogen  sulphide  was  expelled, 
a  few  drops  of  sodium  hydroxide  were  added  and  the  solution  was 
boiled  and  filtered;  the  precipitate  being  found  to  contain  iron. 
This  last  operation  was  twice  repeated,  the  third  precipitate  being 
free  from  iron.  An  excess  of  pure,  freshly  prepared  ammonium 
carbonate  was  then  added  and  the  precipitate  of  MnCO,  washed 
with  hot  water,  by  decantation  and  suction,  till  free  from  sulphate. 
It  was  dissolved  in  a  sUght  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  crystal- 
lized twice  as  MnCl,,  4H3O  (at  —5°).  The  latter  crystals  were 
treated  with  an  excess  of  sulphtiric  acid,  and  heated  in  a  double 
walled  platinum  dish  till  almost  all  the  excess  sulphuric  acid  was 
expelled.  The  product  was  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  con- 
tained a  slight  excess  of  sulphtiric  acid  as  determined  in  subse- 
quent tests  (Table  II,  A,  p.  728). 
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{h)  Soditim  Oxalate. — ^Two  samples  were  employed,  one  which 
had  been  especially  ptirified  by  the  author  for  a  previous  investiga- 
tion,** and  a  larger  sample  prepared  especially  for  this  Bureau, 
and  which  was  found  to  have  a  reducing  value  equal  to  the  former, 
within  the  limits  of  i  part  in  2000. 

(t)  Ferrous  Sulphate  and  ferrous-ammonium  sulphate  were 
employed  indiscriminately  after  it  was  found  that  the  solutions 
possessed  about  the  same  stability.  The  C.  P.  salts  as  purchased 
were  employed,  since  their  exact  composition  was  not  important. 
For  use  with  0.03  N  permanganate,  the  solution  was  prepared 
according  to  Blair,  with  12.4  g  ferrous-ammonium  sulphate  (or 
8.8  g  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate)  and  50  cc  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  per  kilogram  of  solution.  For  use  with  0.1  N  permanganate, 
a  solution  containing  39.2  g  ferrous-ammonium  sulphate  (or  27.8  g 
ferrous  sulphate)  and  50  cc  concentrated  stilphtuic  acid  per  kilo- 
gram was  prepared.  If  phosphoric  acid  was  employed,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dudley,**  it  replaced  half  of  the  sulphiuic  acid  in  the 
0.03  N  solutions ;  but  was  added  in  addition  to  the  regular  amount 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  0.1  N  solutions. 

Stability  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution. — Incidental  observa- 
tions upon  the  change  in  strength  of  0.03  N  ferrous  ammonimn 
sulphate  indicated  that  the  rate  of  oxidation,  though  slow,  was 
erratic,  due  no  doubt  to  variation  in  the  extent  of  its  exposure  to 
air.  With  0,1  N  ferrous  stilphate  and  ferrous  ammonitun  sulphate, 
the  daily  rate  of  oxidation  tmder  the  conditions  used  was  approxi- 
mately I  part  in  500,  i.  e.,  about  i  per  cent  in  five  days,  over  con- 
siderable periods.  This  rate  will  depend  no  doubt  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  its  preservation,  and  is  of  interest  only  as  indicating  how 
often  its  strength  should  be  checked  up  for  work  of  any  desired 
degree  of  acctu-acy.  Ratios  obtained  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
various  series  of  determinations  showed  that  no  appreciable  change 
took  place  in  a  period  of  a  few  hours,  thus  confirming  the  observa- 
tion of  Baskerville  and  Stevenson." 

(j)  mtric  Acid  of  regular  C.  P.  grade  was  employed;  in  the  con- 
centrated form,  and  diluted  to  25  per  cent  and  3  per  cent  by  vol- 

»  Blum:  J.  Am.  Chan.  Soc.,  S4,  p.  lay,  19x1. 

"  Blair:  Chemical  Analysb  of  Iron,  7th  ed.,  i>.  laS' 

■  J.  Am.  Chcm.  80c.,  W,  p.  1104;  1911. 
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tune.  The  former  two  solutions  were  preserved  in  the  dark,  since 
it  has  been  recently  shown  by  Re3molds  and  Taylor  "  that  nitric 
acid  as  weak  as  10  per  cent  is  decomposed  by  light,  but  that  recom- 
bination takes  place  in  the  dark. 

(k)  Bismuthate. — ^Two  samples  of  C.  P.  soditun  bismuthate  were 
employed,  one  from  Baker  and  Adamson  and  one  from  Eimer  and 
Amend.  These  two  samples  differed  very  markedly  in  appearance, 
the  former  being  dark  brown,  and  the  other  yellow.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  no  difference  could  be  detected  between  them  as  regards 
their  suitability  for  this  oxidation.  It  is  well  to  mention  however 
that  this  compound,  of  more  or  less  indefinite  composition,  is 
somewhat  unstable,  and  if  preserved  for  over  six  months  should  be 
tested  for  its  efficiency  of  oxidation. 

(/)  Ferric  Ritrate. — In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  ferric  salts  upon 
this  method,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  iron,  or  some  salt  of  iron 
which  was  free  or  practically  free  from  manganese.  This  proved  to 
be  a  difficult  task,  and  after  testing  American  ingot  iron,  and  a 
large  number  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  the  only  one  fotmd  satis- 
factory was  a  sample  of  Merck's  crystallized  ferric  chloride,  which 
contained  less  than  0.00 1  per  cent  manganese.  To  convert  this  to 
nitrate,  it  was  first  converted  to  sulphate  by  evaporation  to  the 
appearance  of  fumes  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
sulphate  was  precipitated  with  ammonia,  washed  and  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid.  The  resulting  salt  was  free  from  chloride  (of  which 
traces  interfere  in  the  bismuthate  method)  and  contained  only  a 
small  amotmt  of  sulphate  (which  is  without  effect  on  this  method) . 

(m)  Use  of  Weight  Burettes,— Simple  weight  burettes  were 
made  by  drawing  down  the  tips  of  cylindrical  graduated  separa- 
tory  funnels  (50  and  100  cc).  The  increased  accuracy  gained  by 
the  use  of  weight  burettes  is  especially  desirable  in  an  operation 
involving  a  back  titration,  and  also  the  ratio  of  the  two  solutions 
used.  Weighings  were  usually  made  to  o.oig,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  smaller  amotmts  of  manganese  sulphate  solutions,  which  were 
weighed  to  o.oosg  or  in  some  cases  0.00  ig.  The  titrations  were 
usually  made  in  Krlemmeyer  flasks  of  convenient  size. 

**  J.  Chan.  Soc.,  101,  p.  zjx;  19x9. 
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5.  STANBARDIZATIOK   OF   PBRMANOANATB   WITH   SODlDlE   OXALATE 

Nothing  is  to  be  added  to  the  conclusions  of  McBride,**  except  to 
emphasize  their  relation  to  the  present  problem.  The  conditions 
recommended  by  him  for  the  standardization  of  o.i  N  perman- 
ganate are  briefly  as  follows:  Volimie  of  250  cc;  acidity  2  per  cent 
sulphmic  add  by  volimie;  initial  temperature,  80®  to  90®;  slow 
addition  of  permanganate,  especially  at  beginning  and  end;  final 
temperature  not  less  than  60^;  and  end  point  correction  by  com- 
parison with  a  blank  containing  a  known  amount  of  the  perman- 
ganate. His  statement  that  the  variation  in  results  over  a  wide 
range  of  conditions  does  not  exceed  i  part  in  1000,  applies  to 
titrations  involving  the  use  of  about  50  cc  of  o.  i  JV  permanganate. 
If,  however,  0.03  N  permanganate,  commonly  used  in  the  bis- 
muthate  method,  is  standardized  with  sodium  oxalate,  slight 
variations  in  the  conditions  may  cause  a  relatively  much  larger 
error,  especially  if  as  is  not  uncommon,  only  about  25  cc  of  per- 
manganate is  employed.  For  standardization  of  0.03  N  perman- 
ganate, the  conditions  of  McBride  were  employed,  except  that  the 
initial  voliune  was  75  cc  instead  of  250  cc,  i.  e.,  the  oxalate  concen- 
tration was  about  the  same  as  for  0.1  N  permanganate.  In  this 
way  the  uncertainty  in  the  end  point  caused  by  titrating  in  a  large 
volume  with  weak  permanganate,  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
For  accurate  work,  however,  the  end  point  correction  should  be 
made,  since  the  object  of  this  titration  is  to  determine  the  absolute 
oxidizing  power  of  the  permanganate.  With  so  small  a  volume  of 
solution  it  is  usually  necessary  to  reheat  it  to  60®  to  70®  before 
completing  the  titration.  These  conditions,  as  shown  by  McBride, 
represent  a  minimum  consumption  of  permanganate,  i.  e.,  the  iron 
or  manganese  values  are  a  maximum.  Any  deviation  from  these 
conditions  will  tend  to  lower  the  iron  or  manganese  values,  which 
it  is  believed  accounts  in  part  for  the  discrepancy  noted  by  Brinton 
and  others  between  values  derived  from  soditun  oxalate  and  from 
manganese  sulphate.  For  calculation  of  the  manganese  value 
from  the  sodium  oxalate,  the  factor  0.16397  was  employed. 

**  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  S4,  p.  415;  X9Z3. 
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6.  STAIVBARDIZATION  OF  PERMANGAITATE  WITH  MAITGANOUS 

SULPHATE 

(a)  Standardization  of  Manganous  Sulphate  Solutions. — ^The 
two  methods  commonly  used  for  determining  the  strengtli  of 
a  manganous  sulphate  solution  are  (a)  precipitation  as  manganese 
ammonium  phosphate  and  ignition  to  p3^ophosphate,  and  (6) 
evaporation  of  the  solution  and  heating  the  residue  to  a  certain 
temperature.  Unforttmately  both  of  these  will  yield  high  results 
if  the  solution  contains  substances  other  than  manganese  sulphate ; 
whether  in  the  original  salt  or  derived  from  the  glass  in  which  the 
solution  is  preserved.  But  even  with  pure  solutions  the  results 
are  of  uncertain  acctu^acy,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  p3^ophos- 
phate  as  above  mentioned  (p.  717).  Weighing  as  sulphate  was 
therefore  adopted  as  a  means  of  securing  a  known  amoimt  of 
manganese.  The  chief  source  of  tmcertainty  here  is  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  final  heating,  a  point  upon  which  the  evidence  is  rather 
uncertain  and  contradictory.  Volhard*^  was  able  to  obtain 
constant  weight  with  a  special  burner,  but  not  with  a  Bunsen 
bmner.  Marignac  *•  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  manganese 
by  heating  the  sulphate  "nearly  to  red  heat.*'  Meineke"  deter- 
mined this  element  as  the  sulphate,  which  after  being  heated  to  a 
temperature  not  stated,  was  completely  soluble  in  water.  Fried- 
heim  *•  heated  the  salt  to  360°  to  400°,  while  Gooch  and  Austin  *• 
obtained  constant  weight  by  heating  in  double  crucibles,  i  cm 
apart,  the  outer  one  being  at  red  heat,  a  procedure  since  recom- 
mended by  Treadwell.*®  In  determining  the  water  of  crystzalliza- 
tion  of  the  various  hydrates  of  manganous  sulphate,  Thorpe  and 
Watts"  heated  the  salt  to  280'',  Linebarger  "  to  170°  to  180''  and 
Cottrell  ^  to  270°  to  280^,  though  the  latter  fotmd  that  no  decom- 
position took  place  at  350®.  Richards  and  Fraprie  '*  showed  how- 
ever that  as  much  as  o.i  per  cent  H3O  remained  in  the  salt  after 

>>  Ann.  Chem.,  196,  pp.  3x8-364;  1879.  *  Treadwell  and  Hall:  Quant.  Analysis,  II.  p.  104. 

*  Arch.  Sd.  phys.  et  Nat.  [3]  10,  p.  as;  1883.  "  J.  Chem.  Soc.,  87,  p.  Z13;  1880. 

tf  Chem.  Ztg.,  9,  pp.  Z478»  1787;  1885.  *>  Am.  Chem.  J.,  15,  p.  325;  1893* 

"  Z.  anaL  Chem.,  98,  p.  687;  1899*  "  J*  Phys.  Chem.,  4,  p.  637;  1900. 

>  Am.  J.  Sd.,  5,  p.  909;  1898.  **  Am.  Chem.  J.,  29,  p.  75;  1901. 
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heating  for  one  half  hour  at  350°,  but  that  five  minutes  heating 
at  450^  produced  complete  dehydration  without  decomposition. 
Classen*®  and  Blair'*  recommend  heating  to  dull  red;  while 
Fresenius  "  declares  that  accurate  results  can  be  obtained  only  by 
chance,  as  it  is  impossible  to  expel  all  excess  sulphtiric  add  without 
decomposing  the  salt. 

The  following  experiments  were  conducted  to  determine  the 
temperature  to  which  manganous  sulphate  may  and  must  be 
heated,  to  expel  all  the  water  or  excess  sulphuric  acid  aad  to 
obtain  the  normal  anhydrous  salt.  About  2  g  of  the  salt  was 
heated  in  an  open  platinum  crucible  in  a  small  electrically  heated 
muffle,  temperatures  of  which  up  to  400°,  were  measured  with  a 
450^  nitrogen-filled  thermometer,  and  above  400®  with  a  platinum- 
rhodium  thermocouple  calibrated  at  this  Bureau.  The  crucible 
was  kept  covered  in  the  desiccator  and  upon  the  balance,  where 
it  was  weighed  against  a  similar  crucible  as  a  tare.  The  results 
of  three  series  of  heatings  are  shown  in  Table  II,  the  figures  in  the 
last  column  being  calculated  from  the  weight  which  remained 
practically  constant  from  450®  to  500**. 

TABLE  II 
Temperature  of  decomposition  of  manganous  sulphate 

A 

(Manganous  tulpihate  prepared  as  on  p.  723) 


Tampen- 

lllI6(*C) 

Time 

(boon) 

300 

1 

3S0 

16 

420 

2 

420 

2 

420 

17 

480 

4 

480 

17 

540 

4 

550 

18 

620 

4 

Weight  Of 
MnSO^Cg) 


2.3655 
49 
42 
40 
37 
33 
32 
31 
29 
25 


100.10 
100.07 
100.04 

ioao3 

100.02 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
99.99 
99.97 


P^ttM  ^f  ^V'***"t 


Auseew.  Meth.  d.  Ajoalytischen  Chem.,  I,  p.  363. 
Chem.  Analysis  ol  Iran,  7th  ed.,  p.  za6. 


'^  Prcseniu»Cohn:  Quant.  Analysis,  I,  p.  997. 
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The  final  product  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  insoluble 
residue  filtered  out,  washed  and  ignited,  yielding  0.0006  g  Mn804, 
equivalent  to  0.0004  g  Mn,  or  0.00 1 1  g  MnSO^.  The  filtrate  was 
evaporated  for  series  B. 


TMBpcni- 

towCC) 

Time 

(hoan) 

Weight 

2CiiS04(8) 

■taut  weight 

300 

3 

2.3659 

100.15 

340 

18 

44 

100.10 

400 

4 

28 

100.03 

440 

18 

23 

100.00 

480, 

5 

22 

loaoo 

. 

480 

18 

22 

10a  00 

570 

5 

17 

99.98 

570 

18 

09 

99.95 

Decided  darkening. 

A  few  drops  11^0,  + H^SO^  were  added  to  the  final  product, 
which  was  then  reheated  for  series  C. 

C 


Teiupeia* 
ture(*C) 

Time 

(honia) 

300 

4 

320 

17 

400 

5 

400 

17 

460 

5 

460 

17 

525 

5 

525 

17 

580 

5 

580 

17 

Wekbt 

MnSoTCf) 


2.3717 
690 
41 
34 
23 
23 
21 
19 
17 
08 


Per  cent  of  con- 
■tant  welglit 


100.40 

100.28 

100.06 

•100.05 

100.00 

100.00 

99.99 

99.98 

99.97 

99.94 


Slight  daxkenittg. 
Decided  darkening. 


From  Table  II  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 
(i)  Manganous  sulphate  does  not  undergo  any  appreciable 
decomposition  upon  prolonged  heating  to  temperatures  up  to  500®. 
(2)  At  temperattu-es  from  550®  to  600°  (from  incipient  to  dull 
redness)  this  salt  decomposes  slowly.  (3)  The  anhydrous  normal 
salt  can  be  obtained  only  by  heating  for  considerable  periods  at 
450®  to  500^,  especially  if  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  be  originally 
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present.  (4)  Attempts  to  obtain  the  pure  salt  by  heating  directly 
over  a  flame,  or  even  in  a  double  crucible,  without  temperature 
regulation  or  measurement,  must  be  subject  to  considerable 
uncertainty. 

Having  now  a  means  for  obtaining  a  known  weight  of  mangan- 
ous  sulphate,  solutions  of  known  strength  (from  0.002  to  0.005  S 
manganese  per  g  of  solution)  were  prepared  by  dissolving  a  known 
weight  of  the  pure  salt,  heated  to  constant  weight  at  450°  to  500°, 
and  making  up  to  a  definite  weight  of  solution,  the  manganese 
content  of  which  was  calculated  by  the  use  of  the  factor  MnS04-^ 
Mn  =  0.3638.  In  one  case,  for  example,  5.749  g  pure  anhydrous 
MnSO^  was  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  made  up  to  exactly 
looog;  producing  a  solution  i  g  of  which  contained  0.002091  g  Mn, 
which  value  was  confirmed  by  evaporation  of  a  weighed  portion 
of  the  solution  and  heating  to  475**  to  constant  weight.  Determi- 
nations made  by  another  chemist  upon  this  solution,  by  evapora- 
tion and  heating  for  a  short  time  to  **dull  redness",  3rielded  the 
values  0.002100,  2092,  2103,  aiid  2101;  the  mean  value  0.002099 
being  therefore  0.38  per  cent  too  high,  i.  e.  an  error  of  about  i  part 
in  250.  Upon  another  solution  prepared  in  the  above  manner, 
and  containing  0.002000  g  Mn  per  solution,  the  same  chemist 
obtained  by  direct  heating  to  dull  redness  0.002004,  2006  and  2005 ; 
i.  e.  the  results  were  high,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  latter 
series  at  least,  very  slight  decomposition  had  evidently  taken 
place  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  Apparently  therefore  those 
parts  of  the  salt  on  the  sides  of  the  crucible  had  not  been  heated  to 
the  necessary  temperature  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  expel 
all  water  or  excess  acid.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  desirability 
of  substituting  for  the  manganous  sulphate,  some  other  standard, 
such  as  sodiiun  oxalate,  is  very  evident. 

(b)  Effect  of  Conditions  upon  Standardization  with  Manganous 
Sulphate — (i)  Ferrous  sulphate-permanganate  ratio, — ^This  ratio, 
which  is  fundamental  for  the  acciuracy  of  the  method,  is  usually 
determined  by  means  of  a  blank  experiment ;  that  is,  a  determina- 
tion is  nm  through  in  the  absence  of  manganese,  under  the  con- 
ditions to  be  used  in  the  regular  analyses.  This  procedure,  which 
was  evidently  devised  for  the  ptupose  of  eliminating  errors  due  to 
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impurities  in  the  reagents,  has  been  found  to  be  unnecessary,  i.  e. 
the  ratio  so  obtained  is  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  direct  titration 
of  the  ferrous  sulphate  in  the  same  voltmie.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  one  hand  the  bismuthate  oxidizes  readily  any 
traces  of  nitrous  acid  which  may  be  present  in  the  nitric  acid,  and 
that  on  the  other  hand  nitric  acid  of  the  strength  present  in  the 
final  solution  does  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  ferrous  salt  in  the 
short  time  necessary  for  a  titration.  If,  however,  the  ferrous  salt 
be  titrated  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  containing  small  amounts 
of  nitrous  acid,  which  has  not  been  treated  with  bismuthate,  an 
excessive  amount  of  permanganate  will  be  consiuned,  due  to  the 
reducing  action  of  the  nitrous  acid  upon  the  permanganate,  which 
takes  place  more  rapidly  in  the  presence  of  ferrous  salt  than  in 
its  absence.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  conducting  the 
blank  experiment  in  the  usual  way  does  not  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  avoiding  the  presence  of  nitrous  acid  in  the  solutions  of 
manganese  used  in  the  standardizations  or  analyses;  since,  as 
indicated  by  Blair  ••,  nitrous  acid  will  reduce  part  of  the  perman- 
ganic acid,  precipitating  manganese  peroxide,  which  is  not  reox- 
idized  by  the  bismuthate. 

While  not  strictly  necessary,  the  determination  of  this  ratio  by 
means  of  a  blank  afiFords  a  convenient  means  of  testing  the  eflS- 
cacy  of  the  filter,  and  has  therefore  been  followed  in  all  this  work. 
The  conditions  found  most  satisfactory  are  as  follows:  To  50  cc 
of  nitric  acid  (25  per  cent  by  volume),  add  a  small  amount  of 
bismuthate;  shake  and  allow  to  stand  a  few  minutes,  dilute  with 
50  cc  of  3  per  cent  nitric  acid;  filter  through  the  asbestos  filter 
and  wash  with  100  cc  of  3  per  cent  nitric  acid.  To  the  filtrate, 
which  should  be  perfectly  clear,  add  a  volume  of  ferrous  sulphate 
approximately  equal  to  that  to  be  used  in  the  subsequent  deter- 
minations (25  to  50  cc)  and  titrate  at  once  to  the  first  visible  pink. 
Even  for  the  most  accurate  work,  no  end  point  correction  is 
required  for  this  titration,  provided  only  that  the  solutions  are 
always  titrated  to  the  same  color,  and  that  about  the  same  vol- 
umes are  used  in  the  standardization  and  analyses. 

"  7th  cd.,  p.  za8. 
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(2)  Amount  of  manganese  present  in  a  determination. — One  of 
the  seriotis  limitations  of  this  method  is  the  small  amomit  of 
manganese  generally  determined,  making  it  somewhat  unreliable 
for  high  grade  materials.  Blair  recommends  the  presence  of  from 
o.oi  to  0.02  g  Mn,  involving  the  use  of  a  sample  of  manganese  ore 
of  only  0.02  g,  obtained  by  taking  an  aliquot  of  the  solution  of  i  g 
of  the  ore.  Ibbotson  and  Brearley*'  state  that  the  method  is 
equally  applicable  for  large  or  small  amounts  of  manganese  with- 
out, however,  giving  the  evidence  for  this  conclusion.  Since  with 
0.03  N  permanganate,  o.oi  5  Mn  is  the  largest  amount  that  can  be 
conveniently  determined,  the  following  experiments  were  con- 
ducted with  approximately  o.i  N  EIMn04  and  FeS04.  The  results 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  manganese  value  of  i  g  of  the  per- 
manganate solution.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  high  result  indi- 
cates incomplete  oxidation  of  the  manganese  by  the  bismuthate. 
In  these  and  the  following  series  the  following  conditions  were 
tentatively  employed,  and  the  variation  produced  by  a  change  of 
one  condition  was  noted  in  each  series  of  experiments.  The 
manganese  sulphate  was  oxidized  at  room  temperature  in  a 
volume  of  about  50  cc,  containing  25  per  cent  nitric  acid  by 
volume.  An  excess  of  bismuthate  (about  0.5  g)  was  added,  the 
solution  was  agitated  for  one  minute,  the  sides  of  the  flask  were 
rinsed  down  with  50  cc  of  3  per  cent  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution 
at  once  filtered  with  suction  through  the  asbestos  filter,  previously 
coated  with  bismuthate.  The  flask  and  filter  were  washed  several 
times  with  3  per  cent  nitric  acid  of  which  about  100  cc  was  used. 
The  filtration  and  washing  required  from  one  to  three  minutes. 
To  the  filtrate  ferrous  sulphate  was  added  immediately  in  slight 
excess,  which  was  at  once  titrated  with  permanganate. 

*  Chcm.  News,  82,  p.  369;  1900. 
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TABLE  III 

Effect  of  Amount  of  Manganese  m  the  Presence  of  Variable  Amounts 

of  Iron 


KMX1O4  Solntiozi  I 

Manpmeie   vahtet   cal- 
otlatsd    fmn    Bodtam 

IffangmeM  vahtet  calciilafeed  from  maiiconoiii  aolphate 

Valval  detannlned  over  a 

Gfamamaiigaiiafle 

Gfams  Iran  pcM6iit 

1  c  KMaOi  aohition  ~ 
cMn 

period  of  thne  wMks 

pntou 

A 

0.001090 

0.03 

. .  • 

0.001088 

91 

0.03 

... 

88 

92 

ao3 

1.0 

89 

92 

0.03 

1.0 

89 

91 

0.03 

1.0 

91 

91 

0.03 

1.0 

92 

91 
92 
91 
92 
90 
90 

B 
0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

90 
92 
90 
87 
90 

89 

0.05 

1.0 

89 

92 

ao5 

2.0 

90 

91 
91 

0.05 

3.0 

89 

90 
90 

c 

0.10 

'  89 

0.10 

89 

0.10 

1161 

0.10 

1089 

0.10 

97 

a  10 

96 

0.10 

1107 

0.10 

1088 

At.  0.001091 

Av.olAftB 0.001089 

From  Table  III  it  is  evident  that  for  amounts  of  manganese  up 
to  0.05  g  the  method  is  accurate  within  the  limits  of  error,  i.  e.  about 
I  part  in  500,  while  results  obtained  with  as  much  as  o.io  g  Mn 
are  decidedly  erratic,  only  one-half  approaching  the  correct  values. 
It  is  apparent  therefore,  that  about  0.05  g  Mn  is  the  practical  limit 
under  these  conditions.  This  amount  is,  however,  far  more  satis- 
factory than  only  0.01-0.02  g,  and  permits  the  use  of  o.io  g  of 
high  grade  manganese  ore,  a  decided  advantage.  As  seen  in 
series  A  and  B,  the  results  with  as  much  as  3  g  iron  present,  are 
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entirely  satisfactory.     The  agreement  of  the  sodium  oxalate  and 
manganese  sulphate  values  will  be  discussed  later. 

(3)  Acidity,  Volume,  Time  of  Standing,  etc. — ^The  results  of  sev- 
eral series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  various  condi- 
tions upon  the  bismuthate  method  are  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

TABLE  IV 

Effect  of  Conditions  upon  Bismuthate  Standardization 

(KMnOf  Solution  K) 


Al 
Bl 
Cl 

2 
Dl 
Bl 
Fl 

2 
01 

2 

3 
H  1 

2 
II 


Metliod 


NasCfO. 

BftnSO 

MbSO 

MnSO 

lAnSO 

MnSO 

MnSO 

MnSO 

MnSO 

MnSO 

MnSO 

MnSO. 

MnSO 

JtfnSO^ 


MoQincflooD 


Standard,  p.726 

Standard,  p .  732 

Initial  cone  HNOfc  10  per  cant 

Initial  cone  HNOs,  40  per  cant 

Initial  velnnie,  150  ce 

Sliafcen  with  biamiithafe  IS  aec 

Stood  before  flUxatlon  10  min 

Stood  betore  flttntlBa  30  niin. 

Stood  after  filtration  10  min 

Stood  after  filtration  20  min 

Stood  after  filtration  30  min 

Stood  after  addttlon  ol  FeSO^  10  min. 
Stood  after  addition  ol  FeSO^  30  min. 
Addttlon  olBUEK>c-5cc 


Determlna- 


6 
9 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


1  c  KMnO*  aohi- 
tkm— gMn 


0.001098 
1098 
1114 
1098 
1098 
1097 
1097 
1097 
1097 
1097 
1098 
1096 
1064 
1099 


Mean  of  all  MnSO^  valaeo  eioept  Ci  and  Ht. 


1098 


Of  the  MnS04  values  given  in  Table  IV,  the  individual  deter- 
minations of  all  except  those  in  C|  and  H,  varied  less  than  i  part 
in  500  from  the  mean,  showing  that  accurate  results  can  be  obtained 
over  a  very  wide  range  of  conditions.  The  only  conditions  found 
to  produce  appreciable  errors  were  (a)  deficiency  of  nitric  acid  and 
(b)  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  more  than  lo  minutes  after  the 
addition  of  the  ferrous  sulphate,  of  which  about  lo  cc  excess  w^as 
present.  Since  there  is  no  occasion  for  either  of  these  conditions 
to  arise  in  good  practice,  the  method  may  be  considered  accurate 
imder  all  ordinary  conditions  of  procedure,  an  important  criterion 
for  a  standard  method  of  analysis. 

(4)  Use  of  Phosphoric  Acid. — ^The  addition  of  this  reagent  as 
recommended  by  Dudley,  was  found  convenient  though  not  nec- 
essary, since  with  o.i  N  solutions  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
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ing  a  sharp  end  point  within  0.03  cc  of  permanganate,  without  its 
use.     If  used,  it  should  be  added  to  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution 
beforehand,  rather  than  during  the  titration,  since  in  the  latter 
jj.  .  case  a  white  precipitate,  probably  consisting  of  basic  bismuth 

y.  phosphate  separates,  rendering  the  end  point  slightly  less  distinct. 

With  very  large  amounts  of  iron,  e.  g.  3-5  g,  such  as  would  have 
to  be  used  if  Mn  in  steel  were  determined  with  o.i  N permanganate, 
it  was  fotmd  that  addition  of  phosphoric  acid  possesses  no  advan- 
tage, since  it  tends  to  produce  a  pink  color,  due  probably  to  the 
formation  of  an  acid  ferric  phosphate,*®  which  obsciu"es  the  end 
'  point  as  much  as  does  the  ferric  nitrate.    The  use  of  o.  i  JV  solutions 

is  therefore  recommended  only  for  manganese  ores  and  similar 
high-grade  products,  in  which  the  highest  accuracy  is  desired. 

(c)  Probable  Course  of  Reactions. — ^From  Table  IV,  some  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  probable  course  of  the  reactions  when 
manganese  is  oxidized  by  bismuthate.  At  least  two  reactions  are 
probable  (a)  direct  oxidation  to  Mn^n  and  (b)  interaction  of 
unoxidized  Mnn  with  the  Mn^n,  precipitating  Mniv,  which  is 
then  removed  from  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  bismuthate.  If 
these  two  reactions  may  take  place,  the  problem  resolves  itself  into 
a  determination  of  the  conditions  tmder  which  reaction  (a)  will  be 
accelerated  and  (b)  will  be  retarded,  so  that  (a)  goes  practically 
to  completion  before  (b)  can  take  place  to  an  appreciable  extent. 
The  favorable  conditions  for  (b)  as  conducted  in  the  Volhard 
method,  for  example,  are  slight  acidity  and  high  temperatiu-e ; 
which  should  therefore  be  avoided  in  the  bismuthate  oxidation.' 
That  this  explanation  is  plausible  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
Ci  and  C3.  That  complete  oxidation  may  be  effected  in  a  short 
time  is  indicated  in  Eu  in  which  connection  the  necessity  for 
thorough  agitation  must  be  emphasized.  Other  experiments,  not 
recorded  here,  showed  that  with  0.05  g  or  more  of  Mn,  complete, 
oxidation  could  not  be  effected  if  the  solution  was  not  thoroughly 
agitated.  In  the  earlier  experiments  in  this  investigation,  the 
solutions  were  artificially  cooled  to  about  5°;  but  after  it  wa^ 
found  that  results  at  room  temperature,  20®  to  25®,  were  entirely 
satisfactory,  artificial  cooling  was  dispensed  with. 

•  Brienmcycr  and  Hdaricfa:  Ann.  Chan.,  ltt»  p.  191:  xSn- 
73764^—13 9 
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id)  Conditions  Recommended. — Correct  results  can  be  obtained 
under  the  following  conditions:  To  the  manganese  solution 
containing  20  to  40  per  cent  nitric  acid  (free  from  nitrous  acid)  in 
a  voltune  of  50  to  1 50  cc,  add  a  slight  excess  of  bismuthate  (usually 
0.5  to  i.o  g),  agitate  thoroughly  for  about  one-half  minute,  wash 
down  the  sides  of  the  flask  with  3  per  cent  nitric  acid,  filter  through 
asbestus,  wash  with  100  cc  of  3  per  cent  nitric  acid,  add  a  slight 
excess  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  titrate  at  once  with  permanganate. 
For  iron  and  steel,  0.03  N  solutions  as  described  by  Blair  are 
satisfactory. 

For  ores  and  f erromanganese  o.  i  iV^  permanganate  solution  may 
be  employed,  and  an  amount  of  material  containing  about  0.05  g 
manganese.  For  the  rapid  solution  of  ores,  a  method  recommended 
by  Blair**  has  been  found  convenient.  One  g  of  the  ore  is  fused  in 
a  large  platinum  crucible  with  10  g  potassiiun  bisulphate,  i  g  of 
sodium  sulphite  and  0.5  g  sodium  fluoride.  The  heating  should 
be  very  slow  till  eStervesctnct  ceases.  After  complete  fusion  the 
product  is  cooled,  then  heated  carefully  with  10  cc  concentrated 
sulphtuic  acid,  cooled,  dissolved  in  water,  and  made  up  to  a 
definite  volume.  The  slight  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate 
usually  present  will  not  influence  the  manganese  determination. 


7.  AGREEMENT  OF  VALUES  DERIVED  FROM  SODIUM  OXALATE  AND 

MANGANOUS  SXTLPHATE 

TABLE  V 
Comparison  of  NEjCsOi  and  MnS04  values 


BAufuiMO  vsliiM  dorivod  frooi — 

Pwmaiifuuite 
loliitkin 

Sodium  onUrte 

MangttMM  lul^liKte 

1  c  "KMaOi^g  Mn 

DeterminiiHotii 

1  c  KMn04"g  Mb 

Ai 
Ai 

B 

B 

0 

I 

K 

3 
4 
6 
9 
7 
18 
6 

0.0003465 

0.0003462 

0.0003454 

0.001096 

0.001091 

0.001091 

0.001098 

3 
3 
5 
4 
5 
28 
29 

0.0003469 

0.0003462 

0.0003458 

0.001094 

a  001090 

0.001089 

0.001098 

^  Private  ccnninunication. 
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Consideration  of  the  values  in  Table  V  shows  plainly  that  no 
greater  difference  than  i  part  in  500  exists  between  the  results 
derived  from  the  sodium  oxalate  and  manganese  sulphate,  respect- 
ively, instead  of  the  former  values  being  i  per  cent  lower,  as 
claimed  by  Brinton  and  others.  In  fact  in  the  case  of  the  o.i  N 
solutions,  the  only  ones  in  which  an  accuracy  of  more  than  i  past 
in  500  is  realizable,  the  manganous  sulphate  values  show  a  tendency 
to  be  from  one  to  two  parts  per  thousand  lower  than  the  sodium 
oxalate  results.  It  is  at  least  interesting  though'  perhaps  not 
significant,  that  if  the  value  55.00  instead  of  54.93  be  used  for  the 
atomic  weight  of  manganese,  the  results  with  the  0,1  N  solutions 
agree  in  every  case  to  within  i  part  in  1000. 

8.  ANALYSIS  OF  PURS  PBRMANGANATE  CRYSTALS 

Additional  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  values  was 
found  in  the  analysis  of  the  pure  permanganate  prepared  as 
described  on  page  721,  which  contained  0.38  per  cent  water.  The 
salt  should  therefore  contain  34.63  per  cent  manganese,  instead  of 
34.76  per  cent,  the  theoretical  content  for  pure  anhydrous  KMn04. 
This  difference  with  speciaUy  purified  permanganate  indicates 
clearly  the  probable  presence  of  water  as  well  as  manganese 
peroxide  in  C.  P.  permanganate,  rendering  it  tmsuitable  as  a 
primary  standard.  Manganese  was  determined  gravimetrically 
by  precipitation  with  ammoniiun  sulphide;  the  manganese  sul- 
phide being  washed  with  dilute  ammoniiun  sulphide,  ignited  in  a 
weighed  crucible,  treated  with  sulphrous  and  sulphtuic  acids, 
evaporated,  heated  to  450^  to  constant  weight,  and  weighed  as 
MnS04.  The  manganese  in  the  filtrates  was  determined  colori- 
metrically.  Results  of  duplicate  analyses  were  34.70  per  cent  and 
34.66  per  cent,  the  mean  34.68  per  cent  agreeing  closely  with  the 
theoretical  value  34.63  per  cent.  The  oxidizing  value  of  this 
permanganate  was  determined  by  means  of  solutions  Aj,  Aj,  and 
E  (Table  V)  which  were  prepared  by  the  solution  of  an  exact  weight 
of  the  salt  in  a  definite  weight  of  solution.  In  Ai  and  Aj,  exactly] 
I  g  KMn04  was  dissolved  and  diluted  to  i  kg;  5delding  solutions 
having  an  oxidizing  value  equivalent  to  34.65  per  cent  Mn  (average 
of  all  sodium  oxalate  and  manganous  sulphate  values  for  Aj  and 
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A2).  Solution  E  contained  3.1606  g  of  the  salt  per  kilogram,  and 
possessed  an  oxidizing  power  equivalent  to  34.65  per  cent  Mn, 
(derived  from  the  average  of  all  sodium  oxalate  and  manganous 
sulphate  values  for  solution  E).  Solutions  B,  G»  I,  and  K  were 
prepared  of  only  approximately  the  desired  strength,  and  the 
results  have  no  relation  to  the  composition  of  the  solid  permanga- 
nate employed. 

9.  ANALYSIS  OF  MAlffGAllBSB  ORBS 

Analyses  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  Manganese  Ore  (Standard 
Sample  No.  25)  by  means  of  permanganate  I,  gave  as  the  average 
of  nine  determinations,  56.30  per  cent  Mn  upon  the  basis  of  the 
sodium  oxalate  standardization,  and  56.20  per  cent  if  calculated 
from  the  manganous  sulphate.  These  results  are  in  good  agree- 
ment with  the  mean  value  56.36  per  cent  derived  from  all  determi- 
nations upon  the  certificate,  and  with  the  value  56.33  formerly 
found  by  the  author  with  the  bismuthate  method,  using  sodium 
oxalate  as  the  standard.  Unfortunately  comparisons  based  upon 
this  sample  are  not  necessarily  conclusive,  since  the  mean  value 
56.36  per  cent  is  derived  from  results  ranging  from  56.15  to  56.63, 
obtained  by  eight  chemists  using  a  variety  of  methods,  the  lack  of 
agreement  of  which  is  illustrated.  If  the  bismuthate  results  by 
the  author  are  correct,  a  conclusion  made  highly  probable  by  the 
work  here  described,  the  value  of  the  ore  Ues  between  56.20  and 
56.30  per  cent  manganese;  and  many  of  the  values  found  by  other 
methods,  by  the  author  and  others,  are  too  high.  That  the 
tendency  of  many  commercial  methods  is  to  yield  results  higher 
than  those  by  the  method  here  recommended,  is  shown  in  the 
results  of  analyses  of  three  manganese  ores  by  the  author  and  two 
well  known  commercial  chemists. 

TABLE  VI 
Analyses  of  Manganese  Ores 
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The  di£Ferences  here  shown,  amountrng  to  0.8  to  i.o  per  cent  of 
the  manganese  present,  are  by  no  means  insignificant.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  results  by  A  and  the  autlior,  both  using 
the  bismuthate  method,  was  found  to  be  due  mainly  to  differences 
in  the  method  of  standardizing  the  manganous  sulphate  solution. 
(See  p.  730.)  These  results  show  clearly  the  necessity  for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  other  methods  for  determining  manganese,  in 
order  that  accurate  results  may  be  tmiformly  obtained. 

10.  SUMMARY 

1.  To  obtain  normal  anhydrous  manganous  sulphate,  the  salt 
may  and  must  be  heated  for  a  considerable  time  at  450®  to  500^, 
i.  e.,  just  below  red  heat. 

2.  Standardizations  of  permanganate  solutions  (both  0.03  N 
and  0.1  N)  by  means  of  sodium  oxalate,  manganous  sulphate,  and 
solid  permanganate  agree  within  the  experimental  error,  which  in 
the  bismuthate  method  could  not  be  reduced  much  below  i  part 
in  500.  Taken  together  with  the  agreement  of  sodium  oxalate 
and  iron  values,  and  the  e^eriments  upon  the  reduction  and 
reoxidation  of  permanganate,  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  above 
restilts,  within  the  experimental  limits,  is  rendered  almost  certain. 

3.  In  view  of  the  diflBculties  attending  the  use  of  manganotis 
sulphate,  standardization  by  means  of  sodium  oxalate,  under 
definite,  but  easily  realizable  conditions,  is  recommended. 

4.  Results  by  the  bismuthate  method  are  accurate  over  a  very 
wide  range  of  conditions,  for  amounts  of  manganese  up  to  0.05  g. 

5.  For  accurate  determinations  on  rich  ores,  etc.,  the  use  of 
o.i  N  permanganate  is  recommended,  while  for  iron  and  steel  the 
method  described  by  Blair  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

6.  The  statement  of  Blair  that  "this  method  for  materials  con- 
taining small  amounts  of  manganese,  say  up  to  2  per  cent,  is  more 
accurate  than  any  other  method,  volumetric  or  gravimetric,"  may 
be  extended  to  include  materials  containing  large  amotmts  of 
manganese. 

7.  Filtered  permanganate  solutions  preserve  their  strength 
when  exppsed  to  diffused  light,  if  protected  from  dust  and  reducing 
substances.  In  the  presence  of  the  latter,  alkaline  permanganate 
solutions  decompose  less  rapidly  than  do  neutral  solutions. 
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The  author  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Hillebrand 
for  valuable  suggestions  and  advice  during  the  course  of  this 
investigation. 

Washington,  June  21,  191 2. 
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